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THIS  volume  is  the  continuation  of  'A  History  of  Epidemics 
in  Britain  from  A.D.  664  to  the  Extinction  of  Plague' 
(urhicli  was  published  three  years  ago),  and  is  the  completion  of 
the  history  to  the  present  time.  The  two  volumes  may  be 
referred  to  conveniently  as  the  first  and  second  of  a  '  History  of 
Epidemics  in  Britain.'  In  adhering  to  the  plan  of  a  systematic 
history  instead  of  annals  I  have  encountered  more  difficulties 
in  the  second  volume  than  in  the  first.  In  the  earlier  period  the 
predominant  infection  was  Plague,  which  was  not  only  of  so 
nnifeffin  a  tj'pc  as  to  give  no  trouble,  in  the  nosological  sense,  but 
was  often  so  dramatic  in  its  occasions  and  so  enormous  in  its 
effects  as  to  make  a  fitting  historical  theme.  With  its  disappear- 
ance after  1666,  the  field  is  seen  after  a  time  to  be  occupied  by 
a  nucDcrous  brood  of  fevers,  anginas  and  other  infections,  which 
arc  not  always  easy  to  identify  according  to  modern  definitions, 
and  were  recorded  by  writers  of  the  time,  for  example  Wintring- 
ham,  in  so  dry  or  abstract  a  manner  and  with  so  little  of  human 
interest  as  to  make  but  tedious  reading  in  an  almost  obsolete 
phraseology.  Descriptions  of  the  fevers  of  those  times,  under 
the  various  names  of  synochiis^  synocha,  nervous,  putrid,  miliary, 
remittent^  comatose,  and  the  like,  have  been  introduced  into  the 
chapter  on  Continued  Fevers  so  as  to  show  their  generic  as  well 
as  their  differential  character;  but  a  not  less  important  purpose 
of  the  chapter  has  been  to  illustrate  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes,  the  unwholesomencss  of  towns,  London  in  particular,  the 
state  of  the  gaols  and  of  the  navy,  the  seasons  of  dearth,  the 
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times  of  war-prices  or  of  depressed  trade,  and  all  other  vicissi- 
tudes of  well-being,  of  which  the  amount  of  Typhus  and  Relapsing 
Fever  has  always  been  a  curiously  correct  index.  It  is  in  this 
chapter  that  the  epidemiology  comes  into  closest  contact  with 
social  and  economic  history.  In  the  special  chapter  for  Ireland 
the  association  is  so  close,  and  so  uniform  over  a  long  period, 
that  the  history  may  seem  at  times  to  lose  its  distinctively 
medical  character. 

As  the  two  first  chapters  are  pervaded  by  social  and  economic 
history,  so  each  of  the  others  will  be  found  to  have  one  or  more 
points  of  distinctive  interest  besides  the  strictly  professional. 
Smallpox  is  perhaps  the  most  suitable  of  all  the  subjects  in  this 
volume  to  be  exhibited  in  a  continuous  view,  from  the  epidemics 
of  it  ia  London  in  the  first  Stuart  reigns  to  the  statistics  of  last 
year.  While  it  shares  with  Plague  the  merit,  from  a  historical 
point  of  view,  of  being  always  tlie  same  definite  item  in  the  bills 
of  mortality,  it  can  be  shown  to  have  experienced,  in  the  course 
of  two  centuries  and  a  half,  changes  in  its  incidence  upon  the 
classes  in  the  community,  upon  the  several  age-periods  and  upon 
town  and  country,  as  well  as  a  very  marked  change  relatively  ■ 
to  measles  and  scarlatina  among  the  infective  scourges  of  infancy  i 
and  childhood.  For  certain  reasons  Smallpox  has  been  ihc  most 
favoured  infectious  disease,  having  claimed  an  altogether  dis- 
proportionate share  of  interest  at  one  time  with  Inoculation,  at^| 
another  time  with  Vaccination.  The  history  of  the  former  practice,  ^^ 
which  is  the  precedent  for,  or  source  of,  a  whole  new  ambitious 
scheme  of  prophylaxis  in  the  infectious  diseases  of  men  and  brutes, 
has  been  given  minutely.  The  latter  practice,  which  is  a  radical 
innovation  inasmuch  as  it  affects  to  prevent  one  disease  by  the 
inoculation  of  another,  has  been  assigned  as  much  space  in  the 
chapter  on  Smallpox  as  it  seems  to  me  to  deserve.  Measles  and 
Whooping-cough  are  historically  interesting,  in  that  they  seem 
to  have  become  relatively  more  prominent  among  the  infantile 
causes  of  death  in  proportion  as  the  public  health  has  improved. 
Whooping-cough  is  now  left  to  head  the  list  of  its  class  by  the 
shrinkage  of  the  others.     It  is  in  the  statistics  of  Measles  and 
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^Vhooping-cough  that  the  principle  of  population  comes  most 

ito  view.     The  scientific  interest  of  Scarlatina  and  Diphtheria 

mainly  that  of  new,  or  at  least  very   intermittent,  species. 

'owards    the   middle  of  the    i8th   century   there  emerges  an 

^epidemic   sickness   new   to  that  age,  in  which  were  probably 

contained  the  two  modern  types  of  Scarlet  Fever  and  Diphtheria 

more  or  less  clearly  differentiated.     The  subsequent  history  of 

each  has  been  remarkable:  for  a  whole  generation  Scarlatina  could 

prove  itself  a  mild   infection  causing  relatively  few  deaths,  to 

become  in  the  generation  next  following  the  greatest  scourge  of 

:hlldhood;  for  t\vo  whole  generations  Diphtheria  had  disappeared 

from  the  observation  of  all  but  a  few  medical  men,  to  emerge 

wtn^^cxiXy  in  its  modern  form  about  the  years  1856-59. 

I  The  history  of  Dysentery,  as  told  by  the  younger  Heberden, 

^Bba&  been  a  favourite  instance  of  the  steady  decrease  of  a  disease 

^■In  London  during  the  i8th  century.     1  have  shown  the  error  in 

^■lU^arKi  at  the  same  time  have  proved  from  the  London  bills  of 

^Hwtal ity  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  that  Infantile  Diarrhoea, 

vrhich  b  now  one  of  the  most  important  causes  of  death  in  some 

Hof  the  great  manufacturing  and  shipping  towns,  was  formerly 

^■^till  more  deadly  to  the  infancy  of  the  capital  in  a  hot  summer 

^ror  autumn.     Asiatic  Cholera  brings  us  back,  at  the  end  of  the 

history,  to  the  same  great  problem  which  the  Black  Death  of 

■the   14th  century  raised  near  the  beginning  of  'A,  namely,  the 

^tmportation  of  the  seeds  of  pestilence  from  some  remote  country, 

and  their  dependence  for  vitality  or  effectiveness  in  the  new  soil 

upon  certain  favouring  conditions,  which  sanitary  science  has 

now  happily  in  its  power  to  withhold.     I  have  left  Influenza  to 

be  mentioned  last.     Its  place  is  indeed  unique  among  epidemic 

g     diseases  ;  it  is  U:e  oldest  and  most  obdurate  of  all  the  problems 

^■n  epidemiology.     The  only  piece  of  speculation  in  this  volume 

^Nrill    be  found   in  the  five-and-twenty  pages  which   follow  the 

"narrative    of    the    various    historical    Influenzas;    it   is   purely 

tentative,  exhibiting  rather  the  disjecta  membra  of  a  theory  than 

A  compact  and  finished  hypothesis.     If  there  is  any  new  light 

thrown  upon  the  subject,  or  new  point  of  view  opened,  it  is  in 
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bringing  forward  In  the  same  context  the  strangely  neglect' 
history  of  Epidemic  Agues. 

Other  subjects  than  those  which  occupy  the  nine  chapters  of 
this  volume  might  have  been  brought  into  a  history  of  epidemics, 
such  as  Mumps,  Chickenpox  and  German  Measles,  Sibhcns  and 
Button  Scurvy,  together  with  certain  ordinary  maladies  which 
become  epidemical  at  times,  such   as   Pneumonia.  Erysipelas,       , 
Quinsy,  Jaundice,  Boils  and  some  skin-diseases.     While  none  of  ^| 
these  are  without  pathological  interest,  they  do  not  lend  them-  " 
selves  readily  to  the  plan  of  this  book  ;  they  could  hardly  have 
been  included  except  in  an  appendix  of  miscellanea  airiosa^  and 
I   have  preferred  to  leave  them  out  altogether.     It  has  been 
found  necessary,  also,  to  discontinue  the  history  of  Yellow  Fever 
in  the  West  Indian  and  North  American   colonies,  which  was 
b^un  in  the  former  volume.  f 

I  have,  unfortunately  for  my  own  labour,  very  few  acknow- 
ledgements to  make  of  help  from  the  writings  of  earlier  workers 
in  the  same  field.  My  chief  obligation  is  to  the  late  Dr 
Murchison's  historical  introduction  to  his  *  Continued  Fevers  of 
Great  Britain.'  I  ought  also  to  mention  Dr  Robert  Willan's 
summary  of  the  throat-distempers  of  the  i8th  century,  in  his 
'Cutaneous  Diseases'  of  1808,  and  the  miscellaneous  extracts 
relating  to  Irish  epidemics  which  are  appended  in  a  chrono- 
logical table  to  Sir  W.  R.  Wilde's  report  as  Census  Commissioner 
for  Ireland.  For  the  more  recent  history,  much  use  has 
naturally  been  made  of  the  medical  reports  compiled  for  the 
public  service,  especially  the  statistical. 
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was  remarked  by  Dr  James  Lindi  in  1761,  that  a 
judicious  synopsis  of  the  writings  on  fevers^  in  a  chronological 
would  be  a  valuable  book :  it  would  bring  to  light,  he 
fain  to  expect,  treasures  of  knowledge;  "and  perhaps  the 
eiicc  of  a  favourite  opinion,  or  of  a  preconceived  fancy, 
the  writings  of  some  even  of  our  best  instructors,  such  as 
ydcnham  and  Morton,  would  more  clearly  be  perceived ^" 
-ind  himself  was  the  person  to  have  delivered  such  a  history 
and  criticism.  He  was  near  enough  to  the  17th  centur>'  writers 
on  fevers  to  have  entered  correctly  into  their  points  of  view ; 
hilc  so  far  as  concerned  the  detection  of  theoretical  bias  or 
preconceived  fancies,  he  had  shown  himself  a  master  of  the  art 
in  his  famous  satire  upon  the  "scorbutic  constitution,"  a  verbal 
or  mythical  construction  which  had  been  in  great  vogue  for 
a  century  and  a  half,  and  was  still  current,  at  the  moment  when 
iJtid  destroyed  it,  in  the  writings  of  Boerhaave  and  Haller. 
judicious  historical  view  of  the  English  writings  on  fevers, 
uch  as  this  18th  century  critic  desired  to  sec.  may  now  be 
ought  .superfluous.  The  theories,  the  indications  for  treatment, 
c  medical  terms,  have  passed  away  and  become  the  mere 
jccts  of  a  learned  curiosity.  But  the  actual  history  of  the  old 
m,  of  their  kinds,  their  epidemic  prevalence,  their  incidence 
n  rich  or  poor,  ui>on  children  or  adults,  their  fatality,  their 
iousnoss.  their  connexion  with  the  seasons  and  other 
cs   of  the   people — all   this   is  something  more   than 
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Unfortunately  for  the  historian  of  diseases,  he  has  to  loo! 
for  the  realities  amidst  the  "favourite  opinions"  or  the  "precon- 
ceived fancies"  of  contemporary  medical  writers.  Statements 
which  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  observations  of  matters  of  fact 
arc  found  to  be  merely  the  necessary  truths  or  verbal  constru 
tions  of  some  doctrine.  One  great  doctrine  of  the  17th  ai 
18th  centuries  was  that  of  obstructions :  in  this  doctrine,  aA 
applied  to  fevers,  obstructions  of  the  mcsentcr>'  were  made 
central  importance  ;  the  obstructions  of  the  mesentery  extend 
to  its  lymphatic  glands ;  so  that  we  come  at  length,  in  a  mcf 
theoretical  inference,  to  something  not  unlike  the  real  morbid 
anatomy  of  enteric  fever.  Another  great  doctrine  of  the  time. 
specially  applied  by  Willis  to  fevers,  was  that  of  fermentations 
and  acrimonies.  "  This  ferment,"  says  a  Lyons  disciple  of 
Willis  in  1682.  "has  its  seat  in  the  glandules  of  the  vel 
coat  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  described  by  Monsie 
Payers"  But  the  Lyons  physician  is  writing  all  the  while 
of  the  fevers  that  have  always  been  common  in  the  Dombes 
and  Brcsse,  namely  intcrmittcnts  ;  the  tertian,  double  terti 
quotidian,  quartan,  or  double  quartan  paroxysm  arises,  he  sa 
from  the  coagulation  of  the  humours  by  the  ferment  which  has 
its  seat  in  the  glandules  described  by  M.  Payer,  even  as  acids 
cause  a  coagulation  in  milk,  the  paroxysm  of  ague  continuing, 
*•  until  this  sharp  chyle  be  dissipated  and  driven  out  by  tlie 
sweat  or  insensible  perspiration."  The  lymphatic  follicles  oft 
intestine  known  by  the  name  of  Payer,  or  Peyer,  were  thi 
the  latest  anatomical  and  physiological  novelty,  and  w 
chosen,  on  theoretical  grounds,  as  the  seat  of  fermentation 
febrile  action  in  agues.  On  the  ground  of  actual  obscrvati 
they  were  found  about  a  century  and  a  half  after  to  be  the  Si 
of  morbid  action  in  typhoid  fever. 

While  there  are  such  pitfalls  for  the  historian  in  identify! 
the   several   species  of  fevers   in  former  times,  there  are  ot 
ditBcultics  of  interpretation   which   concern  the  varieties  of 
continued   fever,  or   its   changes  of  type  from   generation 
generation.     Is  change  of  type  a  reality  or  a  fiction  ?     And,  i 
reality,  did  it  depend  at  all  upon  the  use  or  abuse  of  a  ce 
regimen  or  treatment,  such  as  blooding  and  lowering,  or  hcati 
and  corroborating?     A  pupil  of  Cullen,  who  wrote  his  thesis 
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7782  upon  the  interesting  topic  of  the  change  in  fevers  since  the 
time  of  Sydenham',  inferred  that  the  great  physician  of  the 
Restoration  could  not  have  had  to  treat  the  low,  putrid  or 
ner\'ous  fevers  of  the  middle  and  latter  part  of  the  i8th  century, 
oUierwisc  he  would  not  have  resorted  so  regularly  to  blood- 
letting, a  practice  which  was  out  of  vogue  in  continued  fevers  at 
the  time  when  the  thesis  was  written,  as  well  as  for  a  good  many 
years  before  and  after.  Fevers,  it  was  argued,  had  undergone 
a  radical  change  since  the  time  of  Sydenham,  in  correspondence 
with  many  changes  in  diet,  beverages  and  creature  comforts. 
such  as  the  greatly  increased  use  of  tea,  coffee  and  tobacco,  and 
of  potatoes  or  other  vegetables  in  the  diet,  changes  also  in  the 
proportion  of  urban  to  rural  population,  in  the  use  of  carriages, 
and  in  many  otlier  things  incident  to  the  progressive  softening 
of  manners.  In  due  time  the  low,  putrid,  nervous  type  of  typhus 
fever,  which  is  so  much  in  evidence  in  the  second  half  of  the 
i8th  century,  ceased  to  be  recorded,  an  inflammatory  type,  or  a 
fever  of  strong  reaction,  taking  its  place;  so  that  Bateman, 
of  London,  writing  in  1818,  said  :  ^'The  putrid  pestilential  fevers 
of  the  preceding  age  have  been  succeeded  by  the  milder  forms 
of  infectious  fever  which  wc  now  witness'*;  while  Armstrong, 
Clutterbuclc,  and  others,  who  had  revived  the  practice  of  blood- 
letting in  fevers  shortly  before  the  epidemic  of  1817-18,  claimed 
the  comparatively  slight  fatality  and  short  duration  of  the 
common  fever  of  the  time  as  an  effect  of  the  treatment.  After 
1831.  typhus  again  became  low,  depressed,  spatted,  not  aiUnitting 
of  the  lancet;  on  which  occasion  the  doctrine  of  "change  of 
type"  was  debated  in  the  form  that  the  older  generation  of 
practitioners  still  remember. 

Thus  the  task  of  the  historian,  whose  first  duty  is  to  ascertain, 
if  he  can,  the  actual  matters  of  fact,  or  the  realities,  in  their 
sequence  or  chronological  order,  is  made  especially  difficult, 
in  the  chapter  on  continued  fevers,  by  the  contemporary  in- 
fluence of  theoretical  patholog>'or  "a  preconceived  fancy,"  by  the 
ascription  of  modifying  effects  to  treatment,  whether  cooling  or 
heating,  lowering  or  supporting,  and,  most  of  all,  by  the  absence 
of  that  more  exact  method  which  distinguishes  the  records 
f  fever  in  our  own  time.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  work 
of  historical  research  has  been  made  easier  in  all  respects,  by  the 
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exact  discrimination  and  perfected  diagnosis  to  which  we  are 
accustomed  in  present-day  fevers.  In  the  years  between  1S40 
and  1850,  the  three  grand  types  of  fever  then  existing  in  Britain, 
namely,  spotted  typhus,  enteric,  and  relapsing  fever,  were  at 
length  so  clearly  distinguished,  defined  and  described  that 
no  one  remained  in  doubt  or  confusion.  Thereupon  arose  the 
presumption  that  these  had  always  been  the  forms  of  continued 
fever  in  Britain,  and  that  tlie  same  fevers,  presumably  in  the 
same  relative  proportions  to  each  other,  might  have  been  left 
on  record  by  the  physicians  of  former  generations,  if  they 
had  used  the  modern  exactness  and  minuteness  in  observing 
both  clinical  history  and  anatomical  state,  which  were  seen 
at  their  best  in  Sir  William  Jenner.  It  would  simplify  histor>% 
indeed  it  would  make  history  superfluous,  if  that  were  really  the 
case.  There  are  many  reasons  for  believing  that  it  was  not  the 
case.  As  Sydenham  looked  forward  to  his  successors  having 
experiences  that  he  never  had,  so  we  may  credit  Sydenham  with 
having  really  seen  things  which  we  never  see,  not  even  those  of 
us  who  saw  the  last  epidemics  of  relapsing  fever  and  typhus. 
It  is  due  to  him,  and  to  his  contemporaries  and  nearest 
successors,  to  reciprocate  the  spirit  in  which  he  concludes  the 
general  chapter  on  epidemics  prefatory  to  his  annual  constitu- 
tions from   1661  to  1676: 

"I  am  far  from  taking  upon  myself  the  credit  of  exhausting  my  subject 
in  the  present  observations.  It  is  highly  probable  that  I  may  fail  even  iu 
the  full  enumeration  of  the  epidemics.  Still  less  do  I  warrant  that  the 
diseases  which  during  the  years  in  question  have  succeeded  each  other 
in  the  sequence  about  to  be  exhibited  shall  remain  the  same  in  all  future 
years.  One  thing  most  especially  do  I  aim  at.  It  is  my  wish  lo  slate  how 
things  have  gone  lately  ;  how  lliey  have  been  in  this  country,  and  how  they 
have  been  in  this  the  city  which  we  live  in.  The  observations  of  some 
years  form  my  ground-work.  It  is  thus  that  I  would  add  my  mite,  such  as 
It  is,  towards  the  foundation  of  a  work  that,  in  my  humble  judgment,  shall  be 
beneficial  to  tlie  human  race.  Posterity  will  complete  it,  since  to  tJiem  it 
shall  be  given  to  take  the  full  view  of  the  whole  cycle  of  epidemics  in  their 
mutual  sequences  for  years  yet  to  come'." 

The  epidemic  fever  of  1661,  according  to  Willis. 

On  the  very  threshold  of  the  period  at  which  the  history  is 
resumed  in  this  volume,  we  find  a  minute  account  by  Willis  of 
an  epidemic  in  the  year  1661,  which  at  once  raises  the  question 
whether  a  certain  species  of  infectious  fever  did  really  exist  at 
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time  which  exists  no  longer,  or  whether  Willis  described  as 
fever  of  the  brain  and  nervous  stock "  what  we  now  cal! 
tnleric  fever.  Willis's  fever  corresponds  in  every  respect  to  the 
worm  fc\'cr,  the  comatose  fever,  the  remittent  fever  of  children, 
the  acute  fever  with  dumbness,  the  convulsive  fever,  which  was 
often  recorded  by  the  medical  annalists  and  other  systematic 
observers  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century*.  It 
ceased  at  length  to  be  recorded  or  described,  and  it  has  been 
upposed  that  it  was  really  the  infantile  or  children's  part  of 
enteric  fever,  which  had  occurred  in  former  times  as  now*. 
^-Tbe  epidemic  fever  which  Willis  saw  in  tHe  summer  of  i66r, 
^Bftfter  a  clear  interval  of  two  years  from  the  great  epidemics  of 
^f agues,  with  influenzas,  in  1657-59,  ^^  called  by  him  "a  certain 
^Li«TeguIar  and  unaccustomed  fever*."  It  was  not.  however,  new 
^Blo  him  altogether ;  for  he  had  seen  the  same  type,  and  kept 
^ooics  of  the  cases,  in  a  particular  household  at  Oxford  in  1655, 
^— as  well  as  on  other  occasions.  It  was  an  epidemical  fever 
^Fditefly  infestous  to  the  brain  and  nervous  stock."  It  raged 
^^■tetly  among  children  and  youths,  and  was  wont  to  affect  them 
^HHb  a  long  and,  as  it  were,  a  chronical  sickness.  When  it 
attacked  the  old  or  middle-aged,  which  was  more  rarely,  it  did 
*ooner  and  more  certainly  kill.  It  ran  through  whole  families, 
Liiot  only  in  Oxford  and  the  neighbouring  parts,  '^but  in  the 
^■pountrics  at  a  great  distance,  as  I  heard  from  physicians  dwelling 
^Hn  other  places.'  Among  those  other  witnesses,  wc  shall  call 
^Sydenham ;  but  meanwhile  let  us  hear  Willis,  whose  account  is 
Uic  fullest  and  least  warped  by  theory. 

Cts  approach  was  insidious  and  scarce  perceived,  with  no  immoderate 
br»t  r.r  ^h  .rn  ihirst,  bui  producifig  ai  length  great  debility  and  languishing, 
lo»*  ■  and  loathing.  Within  eight  days  there  were  brain  symptoms — 

bea* .  :  tingling  of  the  cars,  often  great  tumult  and  pcrlurbaiion  of  the 

brain.  Instead  of  phrcnsy,  there  might  be  deep  stupidity  or  insensibility; 
children  lay  sometimes  a  whole  month  without  taking  any  notice  of  the 
byvlJfcfutcre,  and  with  an  involuntary  flux  of  their  excrements;  or  there  might 
be  frequcoc  dcUrium,  and  constantly  absurd  and  incongruous  chimaeras  in 
tbcir  steep.  But  in  men  a  fury,  and  often-limes  deadly  phrensy,  did 
suci.re<L  U,  however,  neither  stupidity  nor  great  distraction  did  fall  upon 
(hem,  swiDuntngsin  the  head,  convulsive  movements,  with  convulsions  of  the 


Dispensary  (Dixon)  and  of  Nottingham  General  Hospital 
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members  and  leaping  up  of  the  tendons  did  grievously  infest  them.  In  almost 
all,  there  were  loose  and  stinking  motions,  now  yellow,  now  thin  and  serous  ; 
vomiting  was  unusual  ;  the  urine  deep  red.  The  sufferers  in  this  prolonged 
sickness  wasted  to  a  skeleton,  with  no  great  heat  or  evacuations  to  account 
for  the  wasting.  Some,  at  the  end  of  the  disease,  had  a  severe  catarrh.  In 
others,  with  little  infection  of  the. head,  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the 
fever  a  cruel  cough  and  a  stinking  spittle,  with  a  consumptive  disposition, 
grew  upon  them,  and  seemed  to  throw  them  suddenly  into  a  phthisis,  from 
which,  howevt-r,  they  recovered  often  beyond  hope.  In  some  there  were 
swellings  of  the  glands  near  the  hinder  part  of  the  neck,  which  ripened  and 
broke,  and  gave  out  a  thin  stinking  ictor  for  a  long  time.  "  I  have  also  seen 
water)'  pustules  excited  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  which  passed  into  hollow 
ulcers,  and  hardly  curable.  Somelimcs  little  spots  and  peUchidles  appeared 
here  and  there."  But  none  of  the  spots  were  broad  and  livid,  nor  were  there 
many  malignant  spots. ' 

Willis  then  gives  several  cases  clinically,  in  his  usual  manner.  The  fir^ 
is  of  a  strong  and  lively  young  man,  who  was  sick  above  two  months  and 
seemed  near  death,  but  began  to  mend  and  took  six  weeks  to  recover, 
sweating  every  night  or  every  other  night  of  his  convalescent  period.  The 
second  case,  aged  twelve,  was  restored  to  health  in  a  month.  Number? 
three  and  four  were  children  of  a  nobleman,  who  both  died,  the  convulsive 
type  being  strongly  marked  ;  one  of  the  two  was  examined  after  death,  and 
found  to  have  several  sections  of  the  sm;dl  intestine  telescoped,  but  alt  the 
abdominal  viscera  free  from  disease ',  the  lungs  engorged,  the  vessels  of  the 
brain  full,  much  water  in  the  sub-arachnoid  space,  and  more  than  half 
a  pint  in  the  lateral  ventricles. 

In  farther  illustration  of  this  type  of  fever,  epidemic  in  1661,  Willis  goes 
back  to  hih  notes  of  a  sporadic  outbreak  of  what  he  thinks  was  the  same 
disease  in  a  certain  family  at  Oxford  in  the  winter  of  1653-4':  "yea  I 
remember  that  sometime  past  very  many  laboured  with  such  a  fever."  In 
the  family  in  question,  five  children  took  the  fever  one  after  another  during 
a  space  of  four  months,  two  of  the  cases  proving  fatal ;  the  domestics  also  took 
it,  and  some  strangers  who  came  in  to  help  them,  "  the  evil  being  propagated 
by  contagion."  The  cases  in  the  children  are  fully  recorded',  the  following 
being  some  of  the  symptoms  : 

In  case  i,  aged  seven,  the  illness  began  at  the  end  of  December,  1653  (or 
1655):  there  were  contractions  of  the  wrist  tendons,  red  spots  like  flea-bites 
on  his  neck  and  other  parts,  drowsiness,  and  involuntary  passage  of  the 
excrements.  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  a  flux  set  in  and  lasted  for  four 
days;  next,  after  that,  a  whitish  cmst  or  scurf,  as  it  were  chalky,  began  to 
spread  over  the  whole  cavity  of  his  mouth  and  throat,  which  being  often  in 
a  day  wiped  away,  presently  broke  forth  anew.  He  mended  a  little,  but  had 
paralysis  of  his  throat  and  phar>'nx,  was  reduced  to  a  living  skeleton,  but  at 
length  got  well. 

Case  2,  a  brother,  aged  nine,  had  frequent  loose  and  highly  putrid 
motions  on  the  eleventh  day;  and  next  day,  the  flux  having  ceased,  the 
most  severe  colic,  so  that  he  lay  crying  out  day  and  ntght,  his  belly  swolleti 
and  hard  as  a  drum,  until,  on  the  24th  day,  he  died  in  an  agony  oC 
convulsions. 

Case  3,  a  brother,  aged  1 1,  was  taken  with  similar  symptoms  on  the  13th 
February,  and  died  on  the  [3th  day. 


'  "  ItiqiK^  vcttlrciit  infcfioreui  priiiiu  upcrtctfi,  visccT-*j  utntiin  m  eci  contcnLA  <LtiK 
Sana  ct  Mfte  (ecta  inveni " — the  small  intestine  In-iiig  IcIcscoimtJ  in  several  placcn. 

^  Elsewhere  he  says  tlie  rirsl  case  of  llic  series  was  "  circ»  soUlitium  hyeniole  atuio 
1655." 

*  De  Fdtrihm,  chapter  "De  febribu^  pcstilcntibus." 
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a  sister,  was  taken  il)  in  Marchi  with  less  marked  symptoms, 
red  slowly,  having  had  no  manifest  crisis. 
5,  a  boy  of  the  same  family,  and  the  youngest,  fell  ill  about  the 
le  tune  as  No.  4,  and  after  the  like  manner,  "  who  yet,  a  looseness 
aiising  naturally  of  itself,  for  many  days  voiding  choleric  and  greenish  stuff, 
v»s  tasily  cured." 

Then  comes  a  general  reference  to  the  domestics  and  visitors,  who  fell 
of  the  same  and  all  recovered. 

The  prolonged  scries  of  cases  in  the  household  of  this 
venerable  man  '*  appears  to  have  made  a  great  impression  upon 
iWiUts,  as  something  new  in  his  experience,  as  well  as  in  the 
[experience  of  several  other  physicians  who  gave  their  services. 
iX  il  was  malignant  he  considers  proved  "  ex  contagio, 
ilcie,  macularum  pulicularum  apparentia,  multisque  aliis 
ffndiciis."  He  adds  that  he  had  seen  the  same  disease  spora- 
[dicaJly  at  other  times ;  and  again  *'  I  remember  that  formerly 
laboured  under  such  a  iewery  Those  cases  were  all 
[prcviou?;  to  the  general  prevalence  of  the  fever  which  he  identifies 
[with  them  in  the  summer  of  1661,  under  the  name  of  a  *'  fever  of 
fthc  brain  and  spinal  cord." 

The  signs  given  by  Willis  are  as  nearly  as  may  be  the  signs 
of  infantile  remittent  fever,  or  worm  fever,  or  fcbris  synochus 
pucromm,  or  heclica  infantilis,  or  febris  Icnta  infantum,  or  an 
acute  fever  with  dumbness,  of  which  perhaps  the  first  systematic 
int  in  this  country*  was  given  by  Dr  William  Butter  of 
Grosvenor  Street,  in  1782'.  It  is,  he  says,  both  a 
'sporadical  and  an  epidemical  disease,  "and  when  epidemical  it  is 
^\so  contagious."  The  age  for  it  is  from  birth  up  to  puberty ; 
it  **  similar  symptoms  are  often  observed  in  the  disorders  of 
Morton,  writing  in  1692-94,  clearly  points  to  the  same 
under  the  name  of  worm  fever  (febris  verminosa).  He 
It  at  the  \Gry  end  of  his  scheme  of  fevers,  as  if  in  an 
appendix,  having  been  unable  to  find  a  place  for  it  in  any  of  his 
categories  owing  to  its  varying  forms — hectic,  acute,  intermittent, 
oxitinucd,  trvi^ff^,  inflammatory,  but  for  the  most  part  colli- 
quative or  <rvi»o-)(o^,  "and  malignant  according  to  the  varying 
degrees  of  the  venomous  miasm  causing  it".''  Butter  also  recog- 
nizes its  varying  types :  it  has  many  symptoms,  but  they  seldom 
I  occur  in  the  same  case ;  there  arc  three  main  varieties — the 
lie,  lasting  from  eight  to  ten  days  up  to  two  or  three  weeks ; 

*    Trta/iiftm  fiU  InfatUiU  Rimiitent  fevrr.     Loodon.  t;8}. 
'  /yrvlftl^|n^  «  vuU.  LtmJ.  i6g] — 94.  i.  6it,  at  tttc  cml  uf '*  Syitopsis  Fcbrium** :  — 
Fdra  vcmuiiCMB,  qiuc  nulli  e  tpecilms  ntcmuraiU  pcaccise  dctermtti,iri  potest.'* 
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the  slow,  lasting  two  or  three  months  ;  and  the  low,  lasting  aj 
month  or  six  weeks.  The  slow  form,  he  says,  is  only  sporadic ;] 
the  low  is  only  epidemic,  and  is  never  seen  but  when  the  acute  is] 
also  epidemical ;  it  is  rare  in  comparison  with  the  latter,  andl 
not  observed  at  all  except  in  certain  of  the  epidemical  seasons.] 
Waiving  the  question  whether  the  remittent  fever  of  children,! 
thus  systematically  described,  was  not  a  composite  group  ofl 
maladies,  of  which  enteric  fever  of  children  was  one,  wc  cam 
hardly  doubt  that  Willis  found  a  distinctive  uniform  tyi)e  in  the 
epidemic  of  1661,  in  Oxford  as  he  saw  it  himself,  in  other  parts 
of  England  by  report.  It  had  symptoms  which  were  not  quite 
clearly  those  of  enteric  fever:  spots,  like  fleabites,  on  the  neck 
and  other  parts,  swelling  and  suppuration  of  the  glands  in  the 
hinder  part  of  the  neck,  effusion  of  fluid  on  the  brain  and  in  \X\k 
lateral  ventricles,  and  the  intestine  free  from  disease*. 

Confirming  Willis*s  account  for  Oxford,  is  the  case  of  Roger 
North,  when  a  boy  at  Bury  St  Edmunds  Free  School  in   1661, 
as   related   by    himself  in   his   '  Autobiography*.'     Being   thcn^j 
very  young  and  small,"  after  a  year  at  school  he  had  "an^H 
acute  fever,  which  endangered  a  consumption/*     Elsewhere  he  ^i 
attributes   his   bad    memory  with  "  confusion   and    disorder   of 
thought,"  to  that  "cruel   fit  of  sickness    I   had  when  youngs 
wherein,  I  am  told,  life  was  despaired  of,  and  it  was  thought 
part   of  me  was   dead  ;    and   I  can  recollect  that  warm  cloths 
were  applied,  which  could  be  for  no  other  reason,  because  I  had 
not  gripes  which  commonly  calls   for   that   application."     That 
"great  violence  of  nature,"  while  it  had  impaired  his   mental 
faculties,  had  sapped  his  bodily  vigour  somewhat  also,  of  which 
he  gives  a  singular  illustration. 

This  special  prevalence  of  epidemic  fevers  in  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  1661  is  noticed  also  by  the  London  diarists. 

Evelyn  says  that  the  autumn  of  1661  was  exceedingly  sickly 
and  wet".     Pepys  has  several  entries  of  fever'.    On  2  July,  1661 
"Mr  Saml.  Crewe  died  of  the  spotted  fever,"     On   16  August 
**At  the  [Navy]  Office  all   the   morning,  though  little  to  do;, 

'  HasiT  gives  a  reference  to  an  essay  in  which  Willis's  fever  of  1661  is  compared 
to  enteric  fever :  C.  M.  W.  KieLschcl,  Epidemia  anm  1661  a  IViUiiio  tt  febrii  Htrvtfsa 
inita  afi  Uuxhxxmio  d(scnj>laf,  <ti'.  ctim  typho  aMominaJi  nosiro  ttutpore  nfnio 
<omparantur.  Lip<j.  1H61.  Not  ha\'ing  fouml  this  essay,  I  cannot  say  on  what 
irtounds  the  com{>artson  is  made. 

I*  /.«tw  of  the  Norths.     New  nl.  by  Jcssopp.     3  voU  1890,  iii.  8,  71.  | 

•  Diary  cf  John  Evelyn^  Estf.^  F.A'.S.,  1641  —  tyo^S,  under  the  date  of  18  Sept. 
*  Diary  ojSnmu<l  Pepys ^  Euf.,  /-.fCS..  1659 — 69. 
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the  rains,  the  temperature  and  the  like, — and  then  to  dcscri 
the  diseases  of  the  seasons'.  Sydenham  followed  his  model 
with  remarkable  closeness.  The  great  plague  of  Lx?ndon  has 
almost  the  same  place  in  his  series  of  years  that  the  plague- 
constitution,  the  fourth  in  order,  has  in  that  of  Hippocrates.  It 
looks,  indeed,  as  if  Sydenham  had  begun  with  the  year  1661. 
more  for  the  purpose  of  having  several  constitutions  preceding 
that  of  the  plague  than  because  he  had  any  full  observations  of 
his  own  to  record  previous  to  1665.  He  is  also  much  influenced 
by  the  example  of  Hippocrates  in  giving  prominence  to  the 
intermittent  type  of  fevers.  It  was  remarked  by  one  of  our  best 
1 8th  century  epidemiologists,  Rogers  of  Cork,  and  with  special 
reference  to  Sydenham's  "intermittent  constitutions/'  that  fevers 
proper  to  the  climate  of  Thasos  were  not  likely  to  be  identified 
in  or  near  London  excepted  by  a  forced  construction. 
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The  foregoing  is  a  Table  of  Sydenham's  epidemic  constitu- 
tions from  166!  to  1686,  compiled  from  his  various  writings, 
with  the  corresponding  statistics  from  the  London  Bills  of 
Mortality, 

I  give  this  Table  both  as  a  convenient  outline  and  in 
deference  to  the  great  name  of  Sydenham.  But  we  should  be 
much  at  fault  in  interpreting  the  figures  of  the  London  Bills,  or 
the  history  of  epidemic  diseases  in  the  country  at  large,  if  we 
had  no  other  sources  of  infonnation  than  his  writings.  Only 
some  of  the  figures  in  the  Table  concern  us  in  this  chapter; 
plague  has  been  finished  in  the  previous  volume,  smallpox, 
measles  and  "griping  in  the  guts'*  are  reserved  each  for  a 
separate  chapter,  as  well  as  the  influenzas  and  epidemic  agues 
which  formed  the  chief  part  of  the  "strange"  or  "new*'  fevers. 
If  this  work  had  been  the  Annals  of  Epidemics  in  Britain,  it 
would  have  been  at  oiice  proper  and  easy  to  follow  Sydenham's 
constitutions  exactly,  and  to  group  under  each  year  the 
information  collected  from  all  sources  about  all  epidemic 
maladies.  But  as  the  work  is  a  history,  it  proceeds,  as  other 
histories  do,  in  sections,  observing  the  chronological  order  and 
the  mutual  relations  of  epidemic  types  as  far  as  possible;  and 
in  this  section  of  it  we  have  to  cull  out  and  reduce  to  order  the 
facts  relating  to  fevers,  beginning  with  those  of  1661. 

Cases  of  fever,  says  Sydenham,  began  to  be  epidemic  about 
the  beginning  of  July  1661,  being  mostly  tertians  of  a  bad  type, 
and  became  so  frequent  day  by  day  that  in  August  they  were 
raging  everywhere,  and  in  many  places  made  a  great  slaughter 
of  people,  whole  families  being  seized.  This  was  not  an  ordinary 
tertian  intermittent;  indeed  no  one  but  Sydenham  calls  it  an 
intermittent  at  all,  and  he  qualifies  the  intermittence  as  follows  : 

**  AulumniU  intcnnillenls  do  nol  at  once  assume  the  genuine  type,  but  in 
all  respects  so  imitate  continued  fevers  that  unless  you  examine  the  two 
respectively  with  the  closest  scrutiny,  they  cannot  be  distinguished.  But, 
when  by  degrees  the  impetus  of  the  *  constitution'  is  repelled  and  its 
strength  reined  in,  the  fevers  change  into  a  regular  type  ;  and  as  autumn 
goes  out,  they  openly  confess  themselves,  by  casting  their  slough  {iarva 
abjecta)  to  be  the  intermiitenis  that  they  really  were  from  the  first,  whether 
quartans  or  tertians.  If  we  do  not  attend  to  this  diligently"  etc.  And 
-again,  in  a  paragraph  which  does  not  occur  in  the  earlier  editions,  he 
writes  as  follows  in  the  context  of  the  **  Intermittent  Fevers  of  the  years 
1661-1664:" 

*'It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  in  the  beginning  of  iniennitlent  fevers, 
especially  those  that  are  epidemic  in  autumn,  it  is  not  altogether  easy  to 
distinguish  the  type  correctly  within  the  first  few  days  of  their  accession, 
since  they  aiise  at  first  with  continued  fever  superadded.     Nor  is  it  always 
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easy,  unless  you  are  intent  upon  it,  to  detect  anything  else  than  a  slight 
remission  of  the  disease,  whicn,  however,  declines  by  degrees  into  a  perfect 
intermission,  with  its  type  (third-day  or  fourth-day)  corresponding  filly  to  the 
season  of  the  year.*' 

The  intermittent  character  of  these  fevers  seems  to  have 
struck  Sydenham  himself  in  a  later  work  as  forced  and  unreal. 
Writing  in  1 680,  when  the  same  kind  of  fevers  were  prevalent, 
after  the  epidemic  agues  of  1678  and  1679,  he  calls  them 
*' depuratory,"  and  says  that  "doubtless  those  depuratory  fevcrsi 
which  reigned  in  1661-64  were  as  if  the  dregs  of  the  intermittents 
which  raged  sometime  before  during  a  series  of  years/'  i.e.  the] 
agues  of  1657-59'. 

Theory  or  names  apart,  Sydenham's  account  of  the  fataJ 
epidemic  fever  of  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1661,  comes  to 
nearly  the  same  as  Willis's.  Without  saying  expressly,  as] 
Willis  does,  that  the  victims  were  mostly  children  or  young 
people,  he  speaks  in  one  place  of  those  of  more  mature  years 
lying  much  longer  in  the  fever,  even  to  three  months,  and  be] 
specially  mentions  the  same  sequelae  of  the  fever  in  children 
that  Willis  mentions,  and  that  Roger  North  remembered  in  his 
own  case — namely  that  they  sometimes  became  hectic,  with 
bellies  distended  and  hard,  and  often  acquired  a  cough  and 
other  consumptive  symptoms,  "  which  dearly  put  one  in  mind  of 
rickets."  He  refers  also  to  pain  and  swelling  of  the  tonsils  and 
to  difficulty  of  swallowing,  which,  if  followed  by  hoarseness, 
hollow  eyes,  and  the  facies  Hippocraiiai,  portended  speedy 
death.  Among  tlie  numerous  other  accidaitia  of  the  fever,  was 
a  certain  kind  of  mania.  Among  the  symptoms  were  phrensy. 
and  coma-vigil ;  diarrluea  occurred  in  some  owing,  as  he  thought, 
to  the  omission  of  an  emetic  at  the  outset ;  hiccup  and  bleeding 
at  the  nose  were  occasional. 

But,  although  Sydenham  must  have  had  the  same  phenomena 
of  fever  before  him  that  Willis  had,  the  epidemic  being  general, 
according  to  the  statements  of  both,  one  would  hardly  guess  from 
his  way  of  presenting  the  facts,  that  the  fever  was  what  Willis 
took  it  to  be — a  slow  nervous  fever,  with  convulsive  and  ataxic 
symptoms,  specially  affecting  children  and  the  young.  Both 
Willis  and  Sydenham  recognised  something  new  in  it;  the 
common  people  called  it,  once  more,  the  "  new  disease,"  and 
Pcpys  calls  it  a  "sort  of  fever,"  and  "strange  and  fatal  fevers." 

*  Efut.  I.  AVj/ffttJ,  9  57.     Crcenliili's  cil.  p.  398. 


^^^        The  Queen's  Fnrr,  1663.  ^^^^ 

As  Sydenham  m.iintains  that  the  same  epidemic  constitution 
continued  until  1664  (although  the  fcver-dcaths  in  London  arc 
much  fewer  in  1662-3-4  than  in  the  year  1661,  which  was  the 
first  of  it),  we  may  take  in  the  same  connexion  Pepys's  account 
of  the  Queen's  attack  of  fever  in  1663.  The  young  princess 
Katharine  of  Portugal,  married  to  Charles  II.  in  1662,  had  the 
beginning  of  a  fever  at  Whitehall  about  the  middle  of  October, 
1663 ;  Pepys  enters  on  the  19th  that  her  pulse  beat  twenty  to 
eleven  of  the  king's,  that  her  head  was  shaved,  and  pigeons  put 
to  her  feet,  that  extreme  unction  was  given  her  (the  priests  so 
long  about  it  that  the  doctors  were  angry).  On  the  20th  he 
hears  that  the  queen's  sickness  is  a  spotted  fever,  that  she  was 
as  full  of  the  spots  as  a  leopard  :  '*  which  is  very  strange  that  it 
should  be  no  more  known,  but  perhaps  it  is  not  so.*'  On  the 
22nd  the  queen  is  worse,  23rd  she  slept,  24th  she  Is  in  a  good 
way  to  recovery.  Sir  Francis  Prujcan's  cordial  having  given  her 
rest;  on  the  26th  "  the  delirium  in  her  head  continues  still ;  she 
■  talks  idle,  not  by  fits,  but  always,  which  in  some  lasts  a  week 
after  so  high  a  fever,  in  some  more,  and  in  some  for  ever." 
On  the  27th  she  still  raves  and  talks,  especially  about  her 
imagined  children ;  on  the  30th  she  continues  "  light-headed,  but 

I  in  hopes  to  recover."  On  7th  December,  she  is  pretty  well, 
and  goes  out  of  her  chamber  to  her  little  chapel  in  the  house; 
on  the  31st  "  the  queen  after  a  long  and  sore  sickness  is  become 
well  again." 
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Typhus  fever  perennial  in  London, 


Sydenham  says  that  a  continued  fever,  the  symptoms  of 
which  so  far  as  he  gives  them  suggest  typhus,  was  mixed  with 
the  masked  intermittent,  (or  the  convulsive  fever  of  children,  as 
in  Willis's  account),  in  every  one  of  the  years  1661-4 ;  and  that 
statement  raises  a  question  which  may  be  dealt  with  here  once 
for  all.  Fever  in  the  London  bills  is  a  steady  item  from  year 
to  year,  seldom  falling  below  a  thousand  deaths  and  in  the  year 
1741,  during  a  general  epidemic  of  typhus,  rising  to  7500.  The 
fevers  were  a  composite  group,  as  we  have  seen,  and  shall  sec 
more  clearly.  But  the  bulk  of  them  perennially  appears  to  have 
been  tjphus  fever.  Where  the  name  of  "spotted  fever"  is  given 
there  can  be  little  doubt.  Every  year  the  bills  have  a  small 
number  of  deaths  from  "spotted  fever."  and  the  number  of  them 
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always  rises  in  the  weekly  bills  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
"fever"  in  general,  sometimes  reaching  twenty  in  the  week 
when  the  other  fevers  reach  a  hundred.  It  would  be  a  mistal 
to  suppose  that  only  the  fevers  called  spotted  were  typhus, 
other  and  larger  part  being  something  else.  The  more  res 
able  supposition  is  that  the  name  of  spotted  was  given  by  ih? 
searchers  in  cases  where  the  spots,  or  vi bices  or  petechiae  of^ 
typhus  were  especially  notable.  If  a  score*  or  a  do7.eii  or  hal 
a-dozen  deaths  in  a  week  are  set  down  to  spotted  fever, 
probably  means  that  a  large  part  of  the  remaining  hundred. 
seventy,  or  fifty  cases  of  "  fever  "  not  called  spotted  were  reall 
of  the  same  kind,  namely  typhus.  In  the  plague  itself,  thi 
"  tokens,"  which  were  of  the  same  haemorrhagic  nature  as  the 
larger  or  more  defined  spots  of  typhus,  were  exceedingly 
variable*.  One  of  the  synonyms  of  typhus  (the  common  name 
in  Germany)  is  spotted  typhus ;  but  the  spots  were  of  at  lea^ 
two  kinds,  a  dusky  mottling  of  the  skin  and  more  definite  spot 
sometimes  large,  sometimes  like  fleabiles. 

Assuming  that  the  cases  specially  called  "spotted"  in  the 
London  Hills  were  only  a  part  of  all  that  might  have  been  calk 
by  the  same  name  in  the  wider  acceptation  of  the  term  (as 
Germany),  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  there  are  few  of  the  weekly 
bills  for  a  long  series  of  years  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuri< 
without  some  of  the  former.  Such  a  case  as  that  of  Mr  Samu( 
Crewe,  brother  of  Lord  Crewe,  who  died  of  the  "spotted  fever**  on 
2  July,  1661,  probably  means  that  there  were  more  cases  of  the 
same  kind  in  the  poorer  parts  of  the  town,  from  which  no  account 
of  the  reigning  sicknesses  ever  came  unless  it  were  the  number 
of  deaths  in  the  bills.  The  conditions  of  endemic  typhus  were 
there  long  before  we  have  authentic  accounts,  towards  the  end 
of  the  1 8th  century,  of  that  disease  being  ever  present  in  the 
homes  of  the  lower  classes.  In  the  lime  of  Sydenham,  and  ev< 
in  the  time  of  Huxham  two  generations  after,  there  was 
thought  of  die  unwholesome  domestic  life  graphically  descril 
by  Wiilan  and  others,  as  a  cause  of  typhus — the  ovcrcrowdii 
the  want  of  ventilation,  the  foul  bedding  and  the  excrements 
effluvia. 

If  there  had  been  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Lorjdon 
the  Restoration,  or  of  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  or  of  the  fii 

*  Tillifion  to  Sancroft.  14  Sept.  1665.    Cited  in  former  volume^  p.  677  1 
week  Tull  nf  spots  and  tokens,  and  perhaps  the  niccreding  hill  none  at  all" 
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Georges  had  enjoyed  belter  public  health  in  Its  crowded 
liberties  and  out-parishcs  than  wc  know  it  to  have  done  from 
the  time  when  the  authentic  accounts  of  Lettsom  and  other 
dispensary  physicians  begin,  then  one  might  err  in  assuming  the 
perennial  existence  of  typhus  fever  and  in  assigning  to  tliat 
cauiic  the  bulk  of  the  deaths  under  the  heading  of  "fevers"  in 
the  Parish  Clerks'  bills.  But  the  public  health  was  undoubtedly 
worse  in  the  earlier  period-  A  writer  as  late  as  the  year  1819, 
who  is  calling  for  that  reform  of  the  dwellings  of  the  working 
classes  in  London  which  was  soon  after  carried  out,  namely  the 
construction  of  regular  streets  instead  of  mazes  of  courts  and 
alleys,  speaks  of  the  "silent  mortality"  that  went  on  in  the  latter'. 
It  was  still  more  silent  in  earlier  times,  when  the  west  end  of 
London  knew  nothing  of  what  was  passing  in  the  cast  end". 

In  all  matters  of  public  health,  after  the  somewhat  romantic 
interest  in  plague  had  ceased,  the  poorer  parts  of  London  were 
for  long  an  unexplored  territory.  Dr  John  Hunter,  who  had 
been  an  army  physician  and  was  afterwards  in  practice  in 
Mayfair.  began  about  the  year  1780  to  visit  the  homes  of  the 
poor  in  St  Giles's  or  other  parishes  near  him,  and  was  surprised 
to  find  in  them  a  fever  not  unlike  the  hospital  typhus  of  his 
military'  experience.  I  quote  at  this  stage  only  a  sentence  or 
two*. 

**  It  may  be  observed,  that  though  the  fever  in  the  confined  habitations 
of  the  poor  does  nor  rise  to  the  same  degree  of  violence  as  in  jails  and 
hospitals,  yet  the  destruction  of  the  human  species  occasioned  by  it  must  be 
much  greater,  from  its  being  so  widely  spread  among  a  class  of  people 
whose  number  bears  a  large  proportion  to  that  of  the  whole  inhabitants. 
There  arc  but  few  of  the  sick,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  that  find 
their  way  into  the  great  hospitals  in  London."  I  shall  defer  the  subject  of 
the  dwellings  of  the  working  class  in  London  until  a  later  stage. 

The  "constitution"  in  Sydenham's  scries  which  succeeded 
the  febrile  one  of  1661-^4  was  "pestilential  fever."  It  began 
in  the  end  of  1664.  lasted  into  the  spring  of  1665,  and  passed 
by  an  easy  transition  into  the  plague  proper.  The  bills  for  those 
months  have  very  large  weekly  totals  of  deaths  from  "fever." 
35  well  as  a  good  many  deaths  from  "spotted  fever,"  before  they 
begin  to  have  more  than  an  occasional  death  from  plague.     It  is 

»  M .  Qatterback,  M.D.,  Obs.  on  the  Epidtmic  Fevers  prrvniNng  in  Mr  Mettofolis. 
Locwt  1819.  pp.  jg— 60.  IS 

»  Horact  W*lpolc's  ^//ri  give  Iwa  instances:  he  himself  had  never  set  fool  in 

•   ?^i  *//■        /I!'^^"!^  *"  ^''^  ^''y  ''^^  n«>^"  heard  of  Sir  Robert  WalHe. 
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this  particular  form  of  typhus  fever  that  Bateman  had  in  mind 
when  he  wrote,  in  1818,  "We  never  sec  the  pestilential  fever  of 
Sydenham  and  Huxham"  ;  although  Willan.  who  preceded  him 
at  the  Carey  Street  dispensary,  described  in  1799  a  fever  of  so 
fatal  a  type  that  it  gave  rise  to  the  rumour  that  the  plag^ue  was 
back  in  London.  The  term  "pestilential"  was  technically  applied 
to  a  kind  of  fever  a  degree  worse  than  the  "  malignant" 

Willis,  the  earliest  of  the  Restoration  authorities  on  fevers, 
had  three  names  in  an  ascending  scale  of  severity — putrid,  malig- 
nant and  pestilential.  The  putrid  fevers  were  what  we  might 
call  idiopathic,  engendered  within  the  body  in  some  way  personal 
to  the  individual  from  "  putrefaction "  or  fermentation  of  the 
humours  ;  all  the  intcrmittents  were  included  in  that  class,  and 
the  theory  of  their  cure  by  bark  was  that  the  drug  corrected 
putridity.  In  the  malignant  and  pestilential,  an  altogether  no^' 
element  came  in — the  to  Qdov  of  Hippocrates,  the  mysterious 
something  which  we  call  infection ;  and  of  these  two  infectious 
fevers,  the  malignant  was  milder  than  the  pestilential'. 

Morton  drew  out  the  scale  of  fevers  in  an  elaborate  classifi- 
rtion,  of  which  only  the  last  section  of  continued  contagious 
rs  concerns  us  at  present' : 


Synochus  -i 


I  Fever  mostly  with  sweats  and 
other  siens  of  malignity,  but 
without  guides,  carbuncl^,  pe- 
techiae  or  miliary  rash. 

t     Fever  with  petechiae,  purple 


Pestilential  Fever 


Plague 


.spots,   miliaria,  morbillous  rAsh 
(on  the  chest. 

f     With  buboes,  carbunclei  an^l 
\black  spots. 


The  order  in  this  Table  was  also  the  order  in  time:  the  fever 
of  1661,  which  Willis  calls  malignant,  remained  as  the  constitu- 

*  Willis  Op.  ed.  1681,  Amstelod.  p.  no.  "Dcfcbribuspestilentibus" :  "Etenira 
vulgo  notum  est  fcbrc*  intcrdum  popularitcr  rcRnare,  qunc  pro  s^-mptoinalum 
vehemcntia,  summa  aegronim  strage,  et  magna  vi  coniagii,  pcstilentiac  vix  Mtinnt  ; 
quae  tamen,  quia  pulridaiutn  typi>s  innotaiilur,  ncc  n^lco  ceitu  atTcctos  iiitercntunt  aul 
alios  inficiunt  baud  f'atis  scd  diminutiori  appcllaiionc/'/'/i//<f//i/rtr^  nomcn  rucrciuur. 
Practcr  has  dantur  alterius  gencfis  fcbres,  t|uaruui  cl  pcrnicics  ct  contogiuno  i« 
rcniis^ius  habcnt,  quia  lamcn  supra  putridaniiii  vires  infcfiLic  sunt,  ct  m  sc  aliquatcnus 
ro  Qiifw  Iliupocralit*  cuntinerc  viaciilur,  tciiuiori  adhuc  vocnbulo  felrrti  m4tiigna^ 
appcllantur.' 

The  war-lyphus  of  1643,  which  was  sntnelinies  hubnnic,  and  was  suocecOcd  hy 
plague  in  1644,  i^  given  as  an  example  vA fehris pestiln%s  ;  the  epidemic  uf  1661  lu  an 
example  of  maii^a, 

'  I^retohgia^  i.  68. 
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tion  of  the  years  following  until  the  end  of  1664;  then  began 
the  pestilential,  which  passed  definitely  in  the  spring  of  1665 
into  the  plague  proper.  Willis,  Sydenham  and  Morton,  differing 
as  they  did  on  many  points  of  theory  and  treatment,  all  alike 
taught  the  scale  of  malignity  in  fevers  and  plague,  and  all  used 
the  language  of  "constitutions.**  The  Great  Plague  of  1665  was, 
in  their  vHew.  the  climax  of  a  succession  of  febrile  constitutions 
of  the  air,  being  attended  by  much  pestilential  fever  and 
followed  by  a  fever  which  Morton  places  in  the  milder  class  of 
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^m  During  the  ten  or  twelve  years  following  the  Great  Plague  of 
^KLondon,  the  epidemic  maladies  which  Sydenham  dwelt  most 
^■upon  as  the  reigning  types  will  appear  on  close  scrutiny  to  have 
"been  on  the  whole  proper  to  the  earlier  years  of  life.  This 
cannot  be  shown  in  the  simple  way  of  figures;  for  the  ages  at 
death  from  the  several  maladies,  although  they  were  in  the  books 
'      of  the  Parish  Clerks,  were  not  published. 

H  There  was  some  continued  fever  every  year,  which  we  may 
take  to  have  been  chiefly  the  endemic  typhus  of  a  great  city,  and 
there  were  also  deaths  among  adults  due  to  those  reigning 
epidemics  which  fell  most  on  the  young.  In  1667  and  1668  the 
leading  epidemic  was  smallpox,  with  a  continued  fever  towards 
the  end  of  the  period  which  Sydenham  called  *'  variolous,"  for  no 
other  reason,  apparently,  than  that  it  was  part  of  a  variolous 
constitution.  In  the  autumn  of  1669,  and  in  the  three  years 
following,  the  epidemic  mortality  was  peculiarly  infantile,  in  the 
form  of  diarrhoea  or  **  griping  in  the  guts,"  with  some  dysentery 
of  adults,  and  some  measles  in  1670.  From  1673  to  1676,  the 
constitution  was  a  comatose  fever,  which  chiefly  affected  children, 
with    a   sharp  epidemic  of   measles   in   the  first  half  of    1674, 

■  attended  by  a  very  high  mortality  from  all  causes,  and  a  severe 
smallpox  in  the  second  half  of  1674,  attended  by  a  much  lower 
mortality  from  all  causes.    There  was  also  an  influenza  for  a  few 
weeks  in  1675.    In  167S  the  "intermittent"  constitution  returned, 
[having  been  absent  for  thirteen  years,  and   continued  through 
|i  779-80,  until  its    *  strength  was  broken."     In   1681  smallpox 
'as  unusually  mortal,  the  deaths  being  more  than  in  any  previous 
*ear.     Most  of  these  constitutions  fall  to  be  dealt  with  fully  in 
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other  chapters:  but  as  we  are  here  specially  concerned  with  the 
succession   to   the   plague,  it  is  to  be  noted    how   largely  ihi 
epidemic  mortality  in  London  fell  upon  the  age  of  childhood  fc 
a  number  of  years  after  the  Great  Plague  of   1665.     It  w; 
obsen^ed  both  by  English  and   foreign  writers  that   the   ne: 
epidemic  following  the  Black  Death  of  1348-49,  namely,  that 
1361  in  England  and  of  1359-60  in  some  other  parts  of  Euroj 
fell  mostly  upon  children  and  upon  the  upper  classes  of  adull 
There  is  doubtless  some  particular  aipplication  of  the  populatioi 
principle  in  the  earlier  instance  as  in  the  later,  but  not  the  sami 
application  in  both.    The  conditions  at  the  beginning  of  the  thrci 
hundred  years'  reign  of  plague  in  Britain  were  different  fi 
those  at  the  end  of  it.     The  increased  prevalence  of  smallpox  \\ 
the  generation  before  the  last  great  outburst  of  plague,  and  th< 
infantile  or  puerile  character  of  the  epidemic  fever  of  1661, 
described  by  Willis,  show  that  the  incidence  of  infectious  morJ 
tality  had  already  begun  to  shift  towards  the  age  of  childhood] 
It  looks  as  if  the  conditions  of  population,  intricate  and  obscui 
as  they  must  be  confessed  to  be,  were  somehow  determinfi 
what  the  reigning  infectious  maladies,  with  their  special  age- 
incidence,   should   be.      Such    a   gradual   change   is   the   moi 
probable  for  the  reason  that  infectious  mortality  came  in  dw 
time  to  be  mostly  an  affair  of  childhood.     The  plague,  whu 
was  the  great  infection  of  tlie  later  medieval  and  earlier  model 
period,  was  peculiarly  fatal  to  adult  lives;  on  the  other  hand,  th< 
mortality  from  infectious  diseases  in  our  own  time  falls  in  much 
the  larger  ratio  upon  infants  and  children.     It  looks  as  if  thi 
change,  now  so  obvious,  had  begun  before  the  end  of  plagui 
in    Britain,   having   become   more   marked    in    the    generatioi 
following  its  extinction.     The  direct  successor  of  plague,  so 
as  concerns  age-incidence  and  nosological  affinity,  was  the  pestiJ 
Icntial  or  malignant  typhus,  which  came  into  great  prominenc< 
in  1685-86,  in  circumstances  that  seemed  to  contemporaries  \x 
forebode  a  return  of  the  plague.     But  before  we  come  to  thai 
there  remains  a  little  to  be  said  of  some  other  fevers,  especiall; 
of  the  comatose  fever  of  1673-76,  which  was  largely  an  affair 
childhood. 

Pepys  says  that  he  went  on  3   May,  1668,  to  Old  Streel 
(St  Luke's)  to  see  Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Teddiman,  "  who  is 
ill  in  bed  of  a  fever,"  and,  in  a  later  entry,  tliat  he  "did  die  by 
thrush  in  his  mouth"  on  the  12th  of  May.    Next  year,  r 
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Pepys  and  his  wife  went  on  tour  through  several  parts  of  Europe, 
and  had  hardly  returned  to  their  house  in  Seething  Lane  when 
the  lady  feJI  ill  of  a  fever;  on  2nd  November,  it  was  "  so  severe 
as  to  render  her  recovery  desperate,"  and  on  loth  November  she 
died  in  her  29th  year, — a  surprising  sequel,  as  her  husband  felt, 
to  a  "voyage  so  full  of  health  and  content."  These  two  years, 
for  which  we  have  a  sample  of  the  London  fevers,  were  marked 
in  the  Netherlands  by  epidemics  of  fevers  which  are  among  the 
most  extraordinary  in  the  whole  history.  At  Lcyden  in  1669 
the  fever  reached  such  a  height  as  to  cut  off"  7000 — a  mortality 
which  would  not  have  been  surprising  if  the  disease  had  been 
plague;  but  it  was  not  plague,  it  wanted  the  buboes,  carbuncles 
&c.,  was  longer  in  its  course,  and,  strangest  of  all,  affected  the 
upper  classes  far  more  severely  than  the  poor,  so  much  so  **  that 
of  seventy  men  administering  the  public  affairs,  scarcely  two  were 
left*/'  while,  according  to  Fanois,  who  was  the  Lcyden  poor's 
doctor,  the  lower  classes,  "protected  as  it  were  by  having 
survived  the  simpler  forms  of  fever,"  suffered  from  this  malignant 
epidemic  far  less  than  the  rich-.  The  mortality  is  said  to  have 
risen  as  high  as  three-fourths  of  the  attacks.  At  Haarlem  the 
burials  in  a  week  rose  to  three  or  four  hundred  (which  was  a  fair 
week's  average  for  London  itself  in  an  ordinary  season),  the 
epidemic  lasting  four  months  and  leaving  hardly  one  family 
untouched.  Among  the  symptoms  were  extreme  praecordial 
ixicty,  weight  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  constant  nausea  and 
loathing,  vomiting,  in  part  bilious  but  chiefly  '*  pituitous,"  thirst 
and  restless  tossing.  It  was  attended  by  an  affection  of  the 
throat  and  mouth — an  angina  with  aphthae  or  thrush  of  the 
palate.  The  pools  and  other  sources  of  water  for  domestic  use 
rerc  unusually  stagnant  that  summer  in  Holland,  and  were 
"commonly  blamed  for  the  epidemic;  but  Fanois  points  out  that 

I  at  Haarlem  and  Emden,  where  similar  fevers  raged,  "salubriores 
non  desunt  aquael" 
f      'CI..  Moflcy,  Df  m&rho  fpiJfmico,  m  1678 — 9,  nan-aiio.     Lond.  1680. 
*  Guido  Fanois,  Of  morho  fpidtmieo  hatUnus  matuiito,  praiierita  aatoU  antti  i66g 
i^Ujiiluni  Batavorum  x'Uintsqui  Itytis  grassautt.     Lugii.  Hat.  (671. 
*  Brownrigg  cites  the  Ijiytlcn  epidemic  of  1669,  which  he  calls  an  intermitting 
fever,  as  an  inMancc  of  ihe  effects  of  chanijes  in  llie  yrouiul  water ;  it  wai  "  power- 
faUy  aggravated  by  the  mixture  nf  salt  water  with  ihc  stagnant  water  of  the  canals  and 
ditdies.     This  fever  happened  in  the  month  uf  Au^ibt.  1669,  and  coniinucti  to  the 
end  of  Januar)-,    1670.       "  Ob.wr\ations  on   the   Means  of    Preventing   Epidemic 
fercr*."     Printed  in  the  Literary  Lift  of  /K  BrffivHriggx  M.D,^  F.H.S.     By  Joshua 
[on»  Whitehaven,  1801. 
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After  such  an  instance  as  the  Lcydcn  fever  of  1669.  nothin) 
is  incredible  in  the  records  of  fever  subsequent  to  the  extinctioi 
of  plague.     Turning  to  Sydenham's  account  of  the  continue 
fever  which  occurred  in   London  during  the  same  season,  ih( 
latter  half  of  1669,  as  well  as  in  the  three  years  following.  w( 
find  that  it  was  characterized  rarely  by  diarrhoea  or  sw< 
commonly  by  pain  in  the  head,  by  a  moist  white  tongue  whi( 
afterwards  became  covered  by  a  dense  skin,  and  by  a  great( 
tendency  than  Sydenham  had  ever  seen  to  aphthae  (the  "thrush 
in   the   mouth"  of  Admiral   Teddiman   in    1668)  when  death 
threatened — the   same  being  a  "deposition   from   the  blood  of 
foul  and  acrid  matter  upon  the  mouth  and  throat."    But  London 
in    1668  and    1669  suffered  little  from  fevers  in   comparison  t< 
Leydcn,  Haarlem  and  other  Dutch  towns,  its  high  mortality  ii 
the  summer  and  autumn  of  1669  being  from  infantile  diarrhf 
cholera  nostras  and  dysentery. 

Sydenham's  continued  fever  from  1673  to  1676  (he  w; 
ab.sent  from  his  practice  in  1677  owing  to  ill  health)  was 
malady  which  affected  adults  as  well  as  children,  but,  it  woul 
appear,  the  latter  especially.  The  only  characteristic  case  giv( 
is  of  a  boy  of  nine  who  did  not  begin  to  mend  until  the  thirtieJ 
day.  Many  recovered  in  a  fortnight,  while  others  were  not  clei 
of  the  fever  in  a  month.  On  account  of  the  remarkable  3tup< 
which  almost  always  attended  it,  Sydenham  called  the  (t^ct 
this  constitution  a  comatose  fever.  It  began  with  sharp  pains 
the  head  and  back,  pains  in  the  limbs,  heats  and  chills,  cl 
His  account  of  the  comatose  state  is  exactly  like  that  given 
Willis  for  the  fever  of  children  in  1661 — profound  stupe 
sometimes  for  a  week  long,  so  profound  in  some  as  to 
into  absolute  aphonia  (the  "  acute  fever  with  dumbness  "  of  lat< 
writers),  while  others  would  talk  a  few  words  in  their  sleep, 
would  seem  to  be  angry  or  perturbed  by  something  (tl 
chimaeras  mentioned  by  Willis)  and  would  then  become  Ir; 
quil  again;  when  roused  to  take  physic  or  to  drink  they  woul 
open  the  eyes  for  a  moment  and  then  fall  back  into  stupe 
When  they  began  to  mend,  they  would  crave  for  absurd  thinj 
to  eat  or  drink.  During  convalescence  the  head,  throuj 
weakness,  could  not  be  kept  straight  but  would  incline  first 
one  side  and  then  to  the  other*. 


CWj.  ,4/ei/.     ^rd  ed,,  v,  a. 
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The   years    1678- i6?o  witnessed    remarkable   epidemics   of 
such  as  had  occurred  on  several  occasions  before,  the  last 
the  jtars  1657-59.      They  enj^ross  so  much  of  Sydenham's 
rritiny,  especially  in   connexion   with    the    Peruvian-bark    con- 
ivcrsy.  liiat  we  hear  little  of  any  other  fever  until  the  great 
idcmic  of  continued  fever,  or   typhus,   in    1685-6.      But   he 
mention  briefly  that  the  interval  between  the  decline  of  the 
ics  in   !68o  and  the  beginning  of  the  "hew  fever"  of  1685, 
occupied  by  "continued  depuratory"  fevers — depuratory  of 
the  dregs  of  the  preceding  intermittent  constitution,  and  com- 
parable in  that  respect  to  the  fevers  of  1 661  64  which  followed 
the  agues  of  1657-59'. 

Sydenham's   term  "depuratory"  does    not   help   us    much; 

it  we  learn  something  from  Morton  as  to  what  fevers  were 

rcvalent,  besides  the   epidemical    intermittents,  in   the  years 

";^  the  epidemic   of    1685-86.      Morton  classes  them  as 

,.-J  tTvvtxv'^  {Sj'fwc/tn),  by  which  he  means  something  less 

lignant  than  Synochus,     A  fever  which  began  in  the  milder 

would  often  degenerate  into  the  more  malignant,  the  cause 

led,  '\f\  the  usual  recriminatory  manner  of  the  time  between 

ival  schools,  being  mistaken   treatment.     But  sometimes  the 

:r  was  malignant  from  the  outset,  with  purple   spots,  pete- 

liac,  morbillous  efltiorescence,  watery  vesicles  on  the  neck  and 

breast,  buboes,  and  anthraccous  boils.     All  these  fevers,  says 

whether    tliey   were    spurious    forms    of    sj'nocha,   or 

lit  from  the  outset,  were  sporadic,  "  neque  contagione,  ut 

pcstilcntiali  constitutione,  sese  propagabant*."     This  points  to 

ir  "       ■       ^>ccn  part  of  that  strange  aguish  epidemic  of  which 

I-.  given  in  another  chapter.     In  Short's  abstracts  of 

registers,  the  year   1680  seems  to  have  been  the  most 

tnhealthy  of  the  series  in  country  parishes,  and  that  is  borne  out 

00c  Lamport,  or    Lampard,  an    empiric  who   practised    in 

lampithtre :  "  I  will  tell  you  somewhat  concerning  a  malignant 

In  the  year  '80  or  '81    there   were  great    numbers   of 

Ic  died   of  such   fevers,  many  whereby  were   taken  witii 

tilings,  etc.,  yet  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  cure  eighteen  in 

of  Aldingbourn,  not  one  dying,  in  that  great  compass, 

liscascV     The  moral  is  that  the  empiric  recovered  his 

/.  ^w/ww.  «$  56,  57. 

\  A  difiit  Methoil of  cntarin^  atui  curing  P^plecf 
.  i.     Load.  itiH5,  p.  iS. 
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cases,  whereas  the  regular   faculty   lost   theirs ;   which   mcai 
that  the   fevers  were   of  various   degrees,    some   aguish,  soi 
typhus,  as  in  the  exactly  similar  circumstances  a  century  aft< 
1780-85. 

In  the  London  Bills  from  1681  to  1684,  the  deaths  from  h 
were  many,  with  some  from  "  spotted  fever  "  nearly  every  we< 
while  the  annual  mortalities  from  all  causes  were  high.     It 
the   more   remarkable,  therefore,  that  Sydenham   should   hai 
discovered,  in  the  beginning  of   1685,  the  outbreak  of  a  n< 
fever,  different  from   any  that  had   prevailed    for   seven 
before.     The  explanation  seems  to  be  that  a  malignant  typhi 
fever,  such  as  might  have  been  discovered  in  any  year  in 
crowded  parishes  where  the  working  classes  lived,  broke  out 
the  Court  end  of  the  town,  where  Sydenham's  practice  lay. 

The  epidemic  fever  of  1685-86. 


A  letter  of  12  March,  16S5,  says:  "Sir  R.  Mason  died  tnw 
morning  in  his  lodging  at  Whitehall.     A  fever  rages  that  prov 
very   mortal,   and   gives  great    apprehensions    of   a    plague 
Sydenham  also  was  reminded  of  the  circumstances  preceding 
the  Great  Plague  of  London  in    1665.     In  his  first  account 
the  epidemic  of  fever  in    1685',  which  began  with  a  thaw 
February,  he  points  out  that  the  thaw  in  March,  1665,  had  be 
followed    by   pestilential   fever  and    thereafter    by   the    plag 
proper.     In  a  later  reference,  when  the  epidemic  of  fever 
in  its  second  year  (1686)  he  says:   "How  long  it  may  last 
shall  not  guess ;  nor  do  I  quite  know  whether  it  may  not  be 
certain  more  spirituous,  subtle  beginning,  and  as  \\  primordin 
of  the  former  depuratory  fever  [1661-64]  which  was  follow 
by  the  most  terrible  plague.     There  are  some  phenomena  whi 
so  far  incline  me  to  that  belief  V*     However,  no  plague  follow 
the  malignant,  if  not  pestilential,  fever  of  1685-86.     The  reig 
of  plague,  as  the  event  showed,  was  over;  the  fever  which  liad 
been  on  former  occasions  its  portent  and  salellite.  came  into 
place  o^  reigning  disease.     It  is  true  that  Sydenham  docs 
identify  the  fever  of  1685-86  by  name  as  pestilential  fever 


i5     I 


*  HUt.  MSS.  Com,  v.  i86.     Duke  ofSulitcrhnd's  liistorical  papers. 
"  SiheduUi  MoHitcria  A     "  De  novae  fcbris  ingrcs^u."    |j  2,  3. 

'  md.  %  46. 
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ntrary,  he  entitles  his  essay  "  De  Novae  Febris  Ingrcssu." 
But  the  novelty  of  type  was  partly  in  contrast  to  the  fevers 
immediately  preceding,  which  admitted  treatment  by  bark,  and 
its  principal  difference  from  the  pestilential  fever  of  former 
occasions  seems  to  have  been  that  it  was  not  followed  by 
plagueV  Its  antecedents  and  circumstances  were  very  much 
those  of  plague  itself.  Its  mortality  was  greatest  in  the  old 
plague-seasons  of  summer  and  autumn,  it  had  slight  relation  to 
famine  or  scarcity,  or  to  other  obvious  cause  of  domestic  typhus. 
Sydenham  can  find  no  explanation  of  the  new  constitution  but 
*•  some  secret  and  recondite  change  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
pervading  the  whole  atmosphere,  or  some  influence  of  the 
celestial  bodies.'*  He  enlarges,  however,  on  the  character  of 
the  seasons  preceding,  which  would  have  affected  the  surface, 
if  not  the  bowels,  of  the  earth,  and  the  levels  of  the  ground- 
M  water. 

H       The  winter   of   1683-84  was  one  of  intense  frost;   an  ice- 
carnival  was  held  on  the  Thames  during  the  whole  of  January. 
The  long  dry  frost  of  winter  was  followed  by  an  excessively  hot 
and  dry  summer,  the  drought  being  such  as  Evelyn  did  not 
remember,  and  as  "  no  man  in  England  had  known."     For  eight 
or  nine  months  there  had   not  been  above  one   or   two   con- 
siderable showers,  which  came  in  storms.    The  winter  of  1684-85 
^Ksct  in  early,  and  became  "  a  long  and  cruel   frost,"  more  in- 
^Bterrupted,  however,  than  that  of  the  year  before.     The  spring 
Hwas  again  dry,  and  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  May  1685  that 
H"  we  had  plentiful  rain  after  two  years'  excessive  drought  and 
I      severe  winters-." 

The  two  years  of  excessive  drought,  with  severe  winters,  had 
their  effect  upon  the  public  health,  as  will  appear  from  Shorts 
abstracts  of  parish  registers  in  town  and  country';  the  years 
1683-85  being  conspicuous  for  the  excess  of  burials  over 
baptisms  : 


pes 

anr 


>  In  the  Bclvoir  Lettera  [Hist,  MSS,  Com,  CaleHJar)  Charles  Bertie  writes  from 
ndon  to  the  Counte&s  of  Kullnnd,  16  January,  1^85,  Ihal  "  many  are  sick  of 
pestilcntL-il  fcvere."  Evelyn  says  that  the  winter  of  1685-6  was  extraordinarily  wet 
and  miUl,  t>ul  dtws  not  mention  sickness  until  June,  1A86.  when  the  weather  was  hot 
antl  the  camp  at  flounslow  H&ilh  was  broken  up  o^ving  to  sickness. 

'  Evelyn  9.  Diary,  which  gives  other  particulars,  including  a  description  of  the 
{cc-caniival  on  the  Thames. 

*  Thomas  Short,  M.D.  of  Sheffield,  Nno  OhtrvcUioiti  on  City,  Town  ami 
CoMHirjr  Billt  of  Mortality.     London,   1750. 
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There  is  no  clue  to  the  forms  of  sickness  that  caused  th< 
excessive  mortality  in  country  parishes  and  provincial  townj 
But  in  London  it  appears  from  the  Bills  that  the  one  great 
cause  of  the  unusual  excess  of  deaths  in  1684  was  an  enormous 
mortality  from  infantile  diarrhoea,  from  the  end  of  July  to  the 
middle  of  September,  during  the  weather  which  Evelyn  describes 
as  excessively  hot  and  dry  with  occasional  storms  of  rain. 

It  was  in  the  second  year  of  the  long  drought,  February,  168; 
that  Sydenham  dated  the  beginning  of  his  new  febrile  constitu- 
tions. The  mortality  of  16S5  was  just  twenty  deaths  more  than^ 
in  1684  (23,222);  but  fever  (with  spotted  fever)  and  smallpo: 
had  each  a  thousand  more  out  of  the  total  than  in  the  yeai 
before.  Sydenham  says  that  the  fever  did  not  spare  children, 
which  might  be  alleged  of  typhus  at  all  times;  but  a  fever  of 
the  kind,  even  if  it  ran  through  the  children  of  a  househoU 
seldom  cut  off  the  very  young,  the  mortality  being  in  greatest 
part  of  adults  and  adolescents.  Excepting  smallpcjx  for  thi 
year  1685,  infantile  and  children's  maladies  were  not  prommcnl 
during  the  constitution  of  the  "new  fever;"  the  usual  items 
high  infantile  mortality,  such  as  convulsions  and  "  griping  in  the 
guts"  or  infantile  diarrhoea,  were  moderate  and  even  Iow^h 
Hence,  although  tlie  weekly  fever-deaths  in  the  following  Tabl^| 
may  not  appear  sufficient  for  the  professional  and  other  interest 
that  they  excited,  it  is  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  they  had  beei^H 
mostly  of  adult  lives.  It  is  probable  also  that  a  good  many  al^| 
them  had  been  among  the  well-to-do,  and  perhaps  at  first  in  the 
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est  End ;  for  there  is  nothing  in  the  height  of  the  weekly  bills 
•  all  London  to  bear  out  the  remark  of  the  letter  of  1 2  March, 
•eady  quoted,  "A  fever  rages  that  proves  very  mortal  and 
/es  apprehensions  of  a  plague." 

Weekly  Mortalities  in  London. 
1685. 
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Sydenham  says  that  he  regarded  the  new  fever  at  first  as 

ing  more  than  the  "bastard  peripncumony  "  which  he  had 

ibcd  for  previous  seasons;   but  he  had  soon  cause  to  see 

t  it  wanted  the  violent  cough,  the  racking  pain  in  the  head 
uring  coughing,  the  giddiness  caused  by  the  slightest  movement, 
nd  the  excessive  dyspnoea  of  the  latter  (Huxham  likewise 
distinguished  typhus  from  "  bastard  penpneumony " ).  The 
early  symptoms  of  the  "  new  fever"  were  alternating  chills  and 
flushings,  pain  in  the  head  and  limbs,  a  cough,  which  might 
go  off  soon,  with  pain  in  the  neck  and  throat.  The  fever  was 
ft  continued  one.  with  exacerbation  towards  evening;  it  was  apt 
to  change  into  a  phrensy,  with  tranquil  or  muttering  delirium ; 
pctechiac  and  livid  blotches  were  brought  out  in  some  cases 
(Sydenham  thought  they  were  caused  by  cordials  and  a  heating 
regimen),  and  there  were  occasional  eruptions  of  miliary  vesicles. 
The  tongue  might  be  moist  and  white  at  the  edges  for  a  time, 
latterly  brown  and  dry.  Clammy  sweats  were  apt  to  break  out, 
especially  from  the  head.  If  the  brain  became  the  organ  most 
touched,  the  fever-heat  declined,  the  pulse  became  irregular,  and 
jerking  of  the  limbs  came  on  before  death. 

Later  writers,  for  example  those  who  described  the  great 
epidemic  fever  of  1741.  have  identified  the  fever  of  1685-86  with 
the  contagious  malignant  fever  afterwards  called  typhus,  and 
Murchison,  in  his  brief  retrospect  of  typhus  in  Britain,  has 
included  it  under  that  name.  Sydenham  mentions  pelechiae 
and  livid  blotches  in  some  cases,  and  the  Bills  give  a  good  many 
of  the  deaths  in  the  worst  weeks  of  the  epidemic  under  the 
head  of  "spotted  fever."  It  is  not  at  first  easy  to  understand 
why  Sydenham  should  have  written  an  essay  specially  upon 
it,  in  September,  16S6,  to  claim  it  as  a  new  fever'  and  not 
ratbcr  as  the  old  pestilential  fever — "  populares  meos  admonens 
de  subingressu  novae  cujusdam  Constitutionis,  a  qua  pcndet 
Febris  nova  species,  a  nupcr  grassantibus  multum  abludens." 
It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  his  motive  was  correct  treatment. 

\7(fc'  CoMHu-ntiirit-s  upon  Fever,  6^..,  cngl.  by  D.ile,  Loncl.  1730,  p.  4) 
^*-  iik^  gcncnl  cmidsm  upon  Sydenhani's  varying  constitutions  of  fevers: 

I   may  iiuly  atUnn  thai  thu»c  very  feverii  which  Sydenham  explains  a» 
.  ni'conlin^  lo  the  various  teniperalure  of  the  seasons,  *lo  »oi  differ 
!icr.     For,  if  |M:rhai>s  ym  shmilil  except  the  /VM^i.!/-,  they  differ 
w  in  kinii      There  hardly  ever  nppearwl  a  fever  in  any  season 
,  ..n.mitU    iii^.»,^r^(l  one  another,  ihal  those  which  you  fuuml 
ucr  the  same  manner  in  another;  however  upon 
I    11  labouring  under  the  same  tliitcmpcr." 
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and  that  the  fashionable  treatment  of  the  day  by  Peruvian  bark 
was,  in  his  judgment,  unsuited  to  this  fever,  however  much 
it  may  have  suited  the  epidemical  intermittents  of  1678-79 
and  the  *'  depuratory "  dregs  of  them  for  several  years  after. 
Physicians,  he  says,  had  learned  to  drive  off  by  bark  the  fevers 
of  the  former  constitution,  from  1677  to  the  beginning  of  1685, 
even  when  the  fever  intermitted  little  and  sometimes  when  it 
intermitted  not  at  all ;  and  they  saw  an  indication  for  bark  in 
the  nocturnal  exacerbations  of  the  new  fever.  Sydenham  found 
that  even  large  doses  of  bark  did  not  free  the  patient  from  fever, 
and  that  restoration  to  health  under  treatment  with  the  bark 
was  due  "  magis  fortunate  alicui  morbi  cventu  quam  corticis 
viribus."  He  seeks  to  establish  the  indications  for  another 
treatment  by  setting  forth  the  symptoms  minutely ;  and  as  the 
question  of  bark  in  fevers  was  the  great  medical  question  of  the  ^1 
time,  this  may  well  have  been  Sydenham's  motive  for  discovering  ^B 
in  the  epidemic  of  1685-6  a  "new  fever"  although  he  does  not 
say  so  in  as  many  words.  Wc  have  a  good  instance  of  how 
the  bark-craze  was  at  this  time  influencing  the  very  highest 
circles  of  practice  in  the  case  of  Lord  Keeper  Guildford,  in  July, 
1685.  as  related  in  another  chapter. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  of  weekly  deaths  that  the 
second  of  the  two  hard  winters  was  over  before  the  fever  began 
to  attract  notice.  Sydenham  compares  its  beginning  after  the 
thaw  in  February,  1685,  to  the  beginning  of  the  plague  when 
the  frost  broke  in  March,  1665. 

If  it  had  been  merely  the  typhus  of  a  hard  winter,  of 
overcrowding  indoors,  of  work  and  wages  stopped  by  the  frost, 
and  of  want  of  fuel  (which  things  Evelyn  mentions  as  matters  of 
fact),  it  would  have  come  sooner  than  the  spring  of  1685.  The 
Bills  for  years  before  have  regularly  a  good  many  deaths  from 
fever,  and  always  some  from  spotted  fever ;  but  these  may  have 
come  from  parishes  wholly  beyond  tlic  range  of  Sydenham's 
practice.  The  fever  began  deiinitely  for  him  in  February.  1685, 
and  was  at  its  worst  in  the  old  pi  ague -seasons  of  summer  and 
autumn.  If  the  seasons  had  any  relation  at  all  to  it,  the 
epidemic  was  a  late  effect  of  the  long  drought,  an  effect  which 
was  manifested  most  when  tlie  rain  came,  in  the  summer  of  1685 
and  throughout  the  mild  winter  and  normal  summer  of  1685-86. 
It  must  have  been  for  that  reason  that  Sydenham  traced  the 
source  of  it  to  "  some  secret  and  recondite  chancre  in  the  bowels 
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of  the  earth,'*  rather  than  to  a  chanjjc  in  the  sensible  qualities  of 
the  air.  One  must  ever  bear  in  mind  that  the  physicians  of  the 
Restoration  gave  no  thought  to  insanitary  conditions  of  living; 
in  that  respect  the  later  Stuart  period  seems  to  have  been 
behind  the  Elizabethan  or  even  the  medieval ;  we  cannot  err 
in  assuming,  behind  all  Sydenham's  speculative  causes,  a  great 
deal  of  unwholesomencss  indoors.  Sydenham's  fullest  reference 
to  the  subterranean  sources  of  poisonous  miasmata  occurs  in  his 
tractate  on  Gout : 

"Whether  it  be  that  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  if  one  may  so  speak, 
undergo  various  chanjjes,  so  that  by  the  accession  of  vapours  exhaled  there- 
from the  air  is  disturbed,  or  that  the  whole  atmosphere  is  Infected  by  a 
change  which  some  peculiar  conjunction  of  certain  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
induces  in  it  ; — the  matter  so  falls  out  that  at  this  or  that  time  the  air  is 
fumiblicd  with  particles  that  arc  adverse  to  ibe  economy  of  the  human 
body,  just  as  at  another  time  it  is  impregnated  with  particles  of  a  like 
kind  that  agree  ill  with  the  bodies  of  some  species  of  brute  animals.  At 
these  times,  as  often  as  by  inspiration  we  draw  into  the  naked  blood 
miasmata  of  this  kind,  noxious  and  inimical  to  nature,  and  we  fall  into  those 
epidemical  diseases  which  they  are  apt  to  produce,  Nature  raises  a  fever, — 
her  accustomed  means  of  vindicating  the  blood  from  some  hostile  matter. 

I    And  such  diseases  arc  commonly  called  epidemicai ;  and  they  are  short  and 
sharp  because  they  have  thus  a  quick  and  violent  movementV' 
It  was  Sydenham's  intimate  friend  Robert  Boyle  who  worked 
out  the  hypothesis  of  subterraneous  miasmata  as  a  cause  of  epi- 
demic (and  endemic)  diseases.     An  account  of  his  theory  will  be 
I   found  in  the  chapter  on  Inlluenzas  and  Epidemic  Agues.    It  may 
be  said  here  that  it  needs  only  a   few  changes,  especially  the 
substitution  of  organic  for  inorganic  matters  in  the  soil,  to  bring 
it  into  line  with   the   modern   doctrine  of  miasmatic  infective 
disease  as  expounded  by  the  Munich  school. 
It   has   not   been    usual   to    think    of  spotted    fever,  (or  of 
influenzas),  in    that   connexion;    but   a   telluric  source  of  the 
epidemic  constitution  of  1685-86  was  clearly  Sydenham's  view; 
and  as  the  fever  came  in  circumstances  like  those  of  the  last 
great  plague,  and  was  tliought  at  the  time  to  be  the  forerunner  of 
another  great  plague,  its  connexion  with  recondite  decompositions 
in  the  soil,  dependent  on  the  phenomenal  drought  of  two  whole 
years  before,  cannot  be  set  aside  as  a  possibility,  the  less  so  that 
!       the  fever,  although  of  the  type  of  typhus,  was  not  a  fever  of 
H  cold,  hunger,  and  domestic  distress,  but  mainly  of  the  warm,  or 
mild,  or  soft  weather  following  the  long  drought,  and  of  many 
i_    well-to-do-people,  as  in   the  great   Netherlands  fever  of   1669. 

^ft^^^  '   Tnutatm  d*  Jhsiagra,  g  35.    GreenhilPB  edition,  p>  498. 
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My  view  of  it  is  that  it  was  the  modified  successor  of  plague^  the 
pestis  mitior,  which  used  to  precede  and  accompany  the  pLigue, 
now  become  the  dominant  constitution.  The  authentic  figures 
of  its  mortality  come  from  London  ;  but  Sydenham  says  that 
its  "  efifecls  were  felt  far  more  in  other  places  "  ;  although  Short's 
abstracts  of  parish  registers,  given  above,  do  not  indicate  excessive 
mortality  throughout  England. 


Retrospect  of  the  great  Fever  of  1623-25. 

The  most  instructive  instance  of  pe^Hs  mitior  in  Britain 
not  the  pestilential  fever  which  led  up  to  the  last  plague 
(1665-6),  but  the  great  epidemic  of  fever  all  over  England  and 
Scotland  which  reigned  for  two  or  three  years  before  the  great 
outburst  of  plague  in  1625.  I  go  back  to  this  because  it  was 
not  wholly  or  even  mainly  a  famine  fever  (although  it  was  as 
general  as  one  of  the  medieval  famine-fevers),  and  because  in 
that  respect  it  furnishes  a  close  parallel  to  the  fever  of  1685-S6, 
which  1  regard  as  the  successor  of  the  plague.  After  this 
interlude  in  the  histor>%  we  shall  proceed  to  consider  the  question 
of  the  final  extinction  of  plague. 

In  Scotland  the  fever  of  1612-23  *^  directly  connected  wirh  famine, 
but  in  England  it  was  not  obviously  so  according  to  the  records  that  remain. 
The  dearth  in  Scotland  began  as  early  as  the  autumn  of  1621  :  **  Great 
skarsitie  of  comes  throw  all  the  kingdomc,"  the  harvest  having  been  spoiled 
by  wet  weather  and  unheard-of  river  floods  ;  however,  abundance  of  foreign 
victual  came  in.  and  the  scarcity  was  got  over'.  In  England  the  same 
harvest  of  oats  was  abundant,  and  probably  yielded  the  "foreign  victual" 
which  relieved  the  Scots  ;  but  the  price  of  wheat  rose  greatly-.  It  was  the 
year  following,  1622,  that  really  brought  famine  and  famine-sickness  to 
Scotland,  as  the  second  of  two  bad  harvests  had  always  done.  On  21  July, 
1632,  a  fast  was  proclaimed  at  Aberdeen  for  '*the  present  plague  of  dearth 
and  famine,  and  the  continuance  thereof  threatened  by  tempests,  inunda- 
tions and  wcets  hkcly  to  rot  the  fruit  on  the  ground  ^" 

In  an  entry  of  the  Chronicle  of  Perth,  subsequent  to  July,  1622,  it  is  said: 
"In  this  ycir  about  the  harvest  and  eftcr,  ihair  wes  suchc  anc  univcrsall 
scikness  in  all  the  countrie  as  the  ellykc  hes  not  bene  hard  of.  But 
speciallie  in  this  burgh,  that  no  familie  in  all  the  citie  was  frie  of  this 
visitation.  Thair  was  also  great  mortalilie  amonge  the  poorc,"  From 
which  it  appears  that  the  autumnal  fever  of  1632  was  among  all  classes  in 
Scotland.  The  famine  in  Scotland  became  more  acute  in  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1623;  the  counirj'  swarmed  with  beggars,  and  in  July,  says 
Calderwood,  the  famme  increased  daily  until  "many,  both  in  burgh  and 
land,  died  of  hunger."    At  I'erth  ten  or  twelve  died'ever^-  day  from  Mid- 

*  CktaniiU  0f  Vertk  (Mailland  Club)  umlct  date  14  Oct.  i6ji* 

*  TlMfviUl  Kogcrv  //ij/.  oj  A^r-L-.  and  I'yiiti,  aub  uuo. 
'  EjUmdi/rvm  Kirk  Session  Sa«rdi.    Spalding  Dub,  1&46. 
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summer  to  Michaelmas  ;  the  disease  was  not  the  plague,  but  a  fever*.  At 
Dumfries  492  died  during  the  first  ten  months  of  162J,  perhaps  .1  ninth  part 
of  the  inhabitants.  ,ibout  one  hundred  of  the  de;iths  being  specially  marked 
as  of  "poor-."  The  "mahgnant  spotted  fever"  which  caused  numerous 
deaths  in  162;^  in  Wigton,  l^cnrilh  and  Kendal  is  clearly  pari  of  the  famine- 
fever  of  Scotland  extending  to  the  Borders  and  crossing  them.  This  is 
a  famine-fever  of  the  old  medieval  type,  like  that  of  1 196  which,  according 
to  William  of  Newburgh  "crept  about  everywhere,"  always  the  same  acute 
fever,  putting  an  end  to  the  miseries  of  the  star\'ing,  but  attacking  also  those 
who  had  food. 

The  same  spotted  fever  was  all  over  England  in  1623,  but  it  did  not,  as 
in  Scotland,  come  in  the  wake  of  famine.  It  is  true  that  the  English  han'est 
of  1622  was  a  good  deal  spoiled  ;  a  letter  of  25  September  says^ :  "Though 
the  latter  part  of  this  summer  proved  so  far  seasonable,  yet  the  harvest 
is  scant,  and  corn  at  a  great  pnce  by  reason  of  the  mildews  and  blasting 
generally  over  the  whole  realm,"  rye  being  quoted  a  few  weeks  later  at 
7/-  the  bushel  and  wheat  at  10/-,  although  the  average  of  wheal  for  the  year, 
in  Rogers's  tables,  is  not  more  than  51/1//.  per  quarter,  while  the  average  of 
next  year  falls  to  37/8^.  These  were  not  famine-prices  in  England,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  of  general  sickness  directly  after  the  harvest  of  1622, 
when  com  was  dearest.  Also,  although  the  autumn  of  1623  was  a  time  of 
"continual  wet''  in  England^  the  price  of  wheat  remained  moderate,  and 
even  low  as  compared  with  the  rather  stiff  price  of  the  winter  of  1622-23. 
But  it  was  not  until  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1623  that  the  spotted  fever 
became  epidemic  in  England.  Short's  abstracts  of  the  registers  of  market 
towns  show  how  sickly  that  year  was  : 
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In  September,  1623,  the  corporation  of  Stamford  made  a  collection  *'in  this 
dangerous  time  of  visitation, "  and  sent  /[lo  of  it  to  Grantham,  the  rest  to  go 
"to  London  or  some  other  town,  as  occasion  offered."  A  London  letter  of 
6  December,  1623,  from  Chamberlain  to  Carleton  says": — 

"  Here  is  a  contagious  spotted  or  purple  fever  that  reigns  much,  which, 
together  with  the  smallpox,  nath  taken  away  many  of  good  son,  as  well  as 
meaner  people."  He  then  gives  the  names  of  notables  dead  of  it,  and  adds: 
**  Yet  many  escape,  as  the  dean  of  St  Paul's  [Dr  Donne,  who  used  the 
occasion  to  compile  a  manual  of  devotion]  is  like  to  do,  though  he  were  in 
great  danger."  One  of  the  Coke  family  writes  early  in  January,  1624,  from 
London":  "Having  two  sons  at  Cambridge,  we  sent  for  them  to  keep 
Christmas  with  us,  and  not  many  days  after  their  coming  my  eldest  son 
Joseph  fell  suddenly  into  the  sickness  of  the  time  which  ihey  call  the  spotted 
fever,  and  which  after  two  days'  extremity  took  away  his  life."  From 
another  letter  it  appears  that  one  of  his  symptoms  was  "not  being  able  to 
sleep,"  the  unmistakable  vigil  of  typhus.  Although  there  is  no  word  of  the 
epidemic  continuing  in  Scotland  in  1624,  it  was  undoubtedly  as  prevalent  in 
England  in  that  year  as  the  year  before,  and  prevalent  in  country  houses  as 


'  ChroHttU  fl/ Perth. 

*  Hijtory  of  the  Burgh  of  Dumfries.     By  W.  MacDowall.     3n<l  ed.     Edin.  1873, 
381. 

*  Court  mid  Times  ofjfames  /.,  ii.  33  r. 

*  /A»V/,,  under  dale  «5  Oct.  i4«3- 

»  Jifid.  ii.  439.  «  Cai.  CoJkt  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Com.)  i.  158. 
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well  as  in  towns  and  cities.    Thus^  on  7  August,  1624*  Chamberlain  writes 
'*The  [kinj^'s]  progress  is  now  so  far  off  that  we  hear  little  thence,  but  onl 
that  there  be  many  sick  of  the  spotted  ague,  which  took  away  the  Dukeo; 
Lennox  in  a  few  days.    He  died  at  Kirby,"  a  country  house  In  NorthJimpio 
shire'.     On   21   August  he  writes  again:   "This   spotted   fever   is   cousi 
german  to  it  [the  plague]  at  least,   and  makes  as  quick  riddance   almost 
The  Lady  Hatton  hath  two  or  three  of  her  children  sick  of  it  at  her  brotbei 
Fanshaw's  in  Essex,  and  hath  lost  her  younger  daughter,  that  was  buried 
Westminster  on  Wednesday  night  by  her  father ;   a  pretty  genilewoma 
much  lamented."    A  letter  of  4  September  says  there  was  excessive  mortality 
in  London,  in  great  part  among  children  (doubtless  from  the  usual  infantile 
trouble  of  a  hot  autumn,  diarrhoea),  while  "  most  of  the  rest  are  cani 
nway  by  this  spotted  fever,  which  reigns  almost  everywhere,  in  the  count 
ns  ill  as  here."     Sir  Theodore  Maycrnc,  the  king's  physician,  con6nns  thi 
under  date  20  August,  1624  :  the  purple  fever,  he  says,  was  "not  so  mu 
contagious  as  common  through  a  universal  disposing  cause,"  seizing  upoi 
many   in   the   same   bouse,   and   destioying   numbers,   being  most   full   of 
malignity^'.     It  was  clearly  an  inexplicable  visitation.     The  summer  was  hoi 
and  dry,  from  which  character  of  the  season,  says   Chamberlain,   "some 
have  found  out  a  far-fetched  speculation,  which  yet  runs  current,  and  would 
ascribe  it  [the  spotted  fever]  to  the  extraordinary  quantity  of  cucumbers  th 
year,  which  the  gardeners,  to  hasten  and  bring  forward,  used  to  walcT  out 
the  next  ditches,  which  this  dry  time  growing  low,  noisome  and  stinkin; 
poisoned  the  fruit.     But,"  adds  Chamberlain,  "  that  reason  will  reach  n' 
farther  than  this  [London]  town,  whereas  the  mortahty  is  spread  far  an 
near,  and  takes  hold  of  whole  households  in  many  places."     He  then  gi 
the  names  of  several  eminent  persons  dead  of  it,  and  speaks  of  others  wh 
were  "still  in  the  balance^'"     On  g  October,  "the  town   continues  sickl 
still,"  and  Parliament  had  been  put  off,  "in  consideration  of  the  danger,' 
from  2  November,  1624,  to  t5  February,  1625.     On  Ash  Wednesday,  162 
the    Marquis    of    Hamilton    died    of    the   pestilent    fever   at    Moor    Par 
Kickmansworth.     Thus  far  there  had  been  no  plague  ;  and  if  the  spotted 
fever  were  cousin-german  to  the  plague,  as  Chamberlain  said,  it  was  remark- 
able in  this  that  it  prevailed  in  the  mansions  of  the   rich  in  town   and 
country   and   took   off  more  victims   among   the   upper  classes   than   the 
plague  itself  even  in  its  most  terrific  outbursts.     However,  a  plague  of  the 
first  rank  followed  in  London  and  elsewhere  in  the  summer  and  autumn 
of  162$. 

The  cucumbcr-theor>',  above  mentioned,  shows  how  puzzled  people  must 
have  been  to  account  for  the  spotted  fever,  or  "spotted  ague"  as  it  was  also 
culled,  in  1624.    Sir  Theodore  Mayeme  did  not  thmk  contagion  from  person 
to  person  could   explain  it,  but  referred  it  to  "some  universal  diiiposmi 
cause."     It  is  conceivable  that  the  famine-fever  of  1622  and  1623  in  Scollan 
and  the  Marches  may  have  spread  by  contagion  into  England  in  the  lalt 
yem  ;  but  in  1624  there  is  nothing  said  of  fever  in  Scotland  or  of  scarcity 
A  primary  cause  in  Kngland. 

Ur%ides  the  famine-fever  of  Scotland   in    1622-23,  ihcre  was   another 
ntsoeijiled  thing  which  should  not  be  left  out  of  account.     Before  the  famine 
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Qnd  fever  hiid  begun  in  that  countr>',  the  notorious  Hungarian  fever  wa^H 
rnging  in  the  Pahitmate,  and  continued  to  rage  for  four  years.  "  HunganaB^B 
fever  '  hud  Ix-'comc  the  dreaded  name  for  war-t>'phus  of  a  peculiar  malignitr^ 
nnd  ilitTusiNe  power.  It  had  been  so  often  engendered  since  the  16th 
cenniry  in  campaigns  upon  Hungarian  soil  as  to  have  become  know^H 
evnywhvre  under  the  name  of  that  country.  Its  infection  spread,  als^H 
everywhere  through  Europe ;  thus  it  is  said  10  have  even  reached  Englaii^^ 

*  Mnycme.  Ofttxi  AMt'm^  Lond.  1700,  »  Uitf.  iL  473. 


^^^^^^  Causes  of  rotivo'sai  Typhus,  1623-24-         ^^^^T 

1^11^566,  and  again  in  1589,  although  it  is  not  easy  to  find  English  evidence 
of  it  for  either  year.  It  was  this  type  of  fever  which  broke  out  in  the  Upper 
Palatinate,  occupied  by  troops  of  the  Catholic  powers,  in  1620,  and  con- 
tinued through  the  years  1621,  1622  and  1623;  as  the  title  of  one  of  the 
•  essays  upon  this  outbreak  somewhat  fantastically  declares,  it  spread  "ex 
castris  ad  rasira,  ex  rastris  ad  rostra,  ab  his  ad  aras  et  foco5^"  Was  the 
epidemic  constitution  of  "spotted  ague"  in  England  in  1623  and  1634 
derived  from  the  centre  of  famine-fever  in  Scotland,  or  from  the  centre  of 
camp-fever  in  the  Palatinate?  In  the  last  years  of  James  I.  communi- 
cations were  frequent  with  the  latter  country,  and  there  was  of  course  much 
intercourse  with  Scotland. 

B  The  spotted  fever  or  spotted  ag^e  of  1623-24,  the  plague  of 
1625,  and  the  country  agues  of  the  same  autumn  make  really 
a  more  instructive  series  of  epidemic  constitutions  than  any  that 
fell  under  Sydenham's  observation,  so  instructive,  indeed,  that  it 

Phas  seemed  worth  while  to  revert  to  it  for  the  sake  of  illustrating 
the  doctrine  of  epidemics  then  in  vogue.     That  doctrine  made 
little   of  contagion    from    person    to    person  ;    yet    the   idea   of 
contagion  was  familiar,  and  had  been  so  since  medieval  times. 
If  we  might  assume  contagion  to  explain  such  cases  as  those 
that  occurred  in  the  houses  of  squires  and  nobles,  we  might  find 
a  source  of  it  either  in  the  famine-fever  of  Scotland  or  in  the 
war-fever  of  the  Palatinate.     Hut  tne  teaching  of  the  time  was 
that  it  was  in  the  air ;   and  if  the  infective  principle  had  been 
generated  either  in.  Scotland  or  on  the  upper   Rhine   it    had 
M  diffused  itself  in  some  inscrutable  way.    The  doctrine  of  epidemic 
■  constitutions  seems  strange  to  us ;   but  some  of  the  facts  that 
^»t  was  meant  to  embrace  arc  also  strange  to  us.     Were  it  not 
HYor  an  occasional  reminder  from   influenza,  we  should   hardly 
V^li<^ve  that  any  fevers  could  have  travelled  as  the  Hungarian 
fevers,  the  spotted  fevers  or  "  spotted  agues"  of  former  times  are 

■said  to  have  done. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  now  a  scientific  doctrine  of  the 
effects  of  great  fluctuations  of  the  ground-water  upon  the 
production  of  telluric  miasmata,  which  may  be  used  to  rationalize 
the  theory  of  emanations  adopted  by  Sydenham  and  Boyle. 
K  From  this  modern  point  of  view  the  remarkable  droughts 
^preceding  the  pestilential  fevers  and  plagues  of  1624-25  and 
1665,  and  preceding  the  fever  of  1685-S6,  which  is  the  one 
that  immediately  concerns  us,  may  be  not  without  significance. 

The  London  fever  of  1685-86  having  been  suspected  at  the 
time  to  be  the  forerunner  of  a  plague,  as  other  such  fevers  in 

^H  '  Janus  Chunrados  Rhumelias,  Historia  morhi^  gni  ttc.     Norimb.  1635. 
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the  earlier  part  of  the  century  had  been,  and  no  pla^e  hav 
ensued,  the  question  arises  most  naturally  at  this  stage,  why  the 
plague  should  have  never  come  back  in  London  or  elsewhere  in 
Britain  after  the  great  outbreak  of  1665-66. 


The  extinction  of  Plague  In  Britain. 


4 


Plague  had  been  the  grand  Infective  disease  of  Britain  from     1 
the  year  of  the   Black   Death,   1348-9,  for  more  than  thTcoM 

centuries,  down  to  1666.  The  last  of  plague  in  Scotland  was 
in  1647-S,  in  the  west  and  north-west  of  England  about  1650 
(in  Wales  probably  in  1636-8).  in  Ireland  in  1650.  and  in  all 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom  including  London  in  1666,  the 
absolute  last  of  its  provincial  prevalence  having  been  at  Peter- 
borough in  the  first  months  of  1667',  while  two  or  three  occasional 
deaths  continued  to  occur  annually  in  London  down  to  1 679. 
False  reports  of  plague,  contradicted  by  public  advertisement, 
were  circulated  for  Bath  in  1675*,  and  for  Newcastle  in  i/io*; 
while  in  London  as  late  as  t799»  during  a  bad  time  of  typhus 
fever,  the  occurrence  of  pla^e  was  alleged*. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  why  the  plague  should  have  died  out 
It  had  been  continuous  in  England  from  1 348,  at  first  in  general^ 
epidemics,  all  over  the  country  in  certain  years,  thereafter  mostly^ 
in  the  towns,  either  in  great  explosions  at  long  intervals  or  at  a 
moderate  level  for  years  together.  The  final  outburst  in  1665, 
which  was  one  of  the  most  severe  in  its  whole  history,  had 
followed  an  unusually  long  period  of  freedom  from  plague  in 
London,  and  was  followed,  as  it  were,  by  a  still  longer  period 
of  freedom  until  at  last  it  could  be  said  that  the  plague  was 
extinct  In  some  large  towns  it  had  been  extinct  as  the  event 
showed,  at  a  much  earlier  date;  thus  at  York  the  last  known 
epidemic  was  in  1604,  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  many 

'  W.  D.  Cooper,  Archad^a^  xxxril.  (1857J  p.  1.  I  had  ovtrrtookcvt  Uiis 
important  paper  on  EnglUh  plagues  in  my  former  volume.  The  chief  nddiiional  fiiets 
ihnt  it  contains  are  (he  very  severe  plague  at  Cambridge  in  the  Mimraer  of  1666, 
the  deaths  of  417  by  plague  at  PetcrbOTOogh  in  1666.  and  of  8  more  in  the   first 

tingbam    outbreak,   which    was   In 


auarter  of   1667,  and  the  slighlncss  of  ihc   Nofli 
Augutt,  1666  {p.  tt), 

«  L»nd^  GauUe,  i;-ii  Tune,  1675,  repcate.i  in 


..-,_.  in  the  number  for  »8  June- 1  July. 

Wand,  //irf.  «f/  NraxtufU,  11.  509.     Report  conrnvliciedon  18  Dec 
•  "The  haliiiaiitins  of  the  pi»or  within  or  adjninnig  to  the  Cily,"  says  Wilton, 
"have  suffcrcl  gicnlly;  and  some,  I  am  informed,  have  been  almo*t  dcpopulaleil.  the 
infection  having  extended  to  every  inmate.    The  rumour  of  o  ulapue  was  totally  devoid 
of  foundation." 


^^^^^^  Causes  of  the  Ext i fiction  of  Piagii€.  ^^^35 

other  towns  in  Eng^land,  Scotland  and  Ireland  would  have  closed 
their  records  of  plague  earlier  than  tliey  did  had  not  the  sieges 
and  military  occupations  of  the  Civil  Wars  given  especial  occasion 
for  the  seeds  of  the  infection  to  spring  into  life.  Plague  seemed 
to  be  dying  out  all  over  England  and  Scotland  (in  Ireland  it  is 
little  heard  of  except  in  connexion  with  the  Elizabethan  and 
Cromweljian  conquests)  for  some  time  before  its  final  grand 

■  explosion  in  London  in  1665. 
In  seeking  for  the  causes  of  its  decline  and  extinction  we 
'  must  keep  promincntl)'  in  view  the  fact  that  the  virus  was 
brought  into  the  country  from  abroad  as  the  Black  Death  of 
1348-9.  But  for  that  importation  it  is  conceivable  that  there 
would  have  been  no  signal  history  of  plague  in  Britain.  Its  original 
prevalence  was  on  a  great  scale,  and  there  were  several  other 
widespread  epidemics  throughout  the  rest  of  the  14th  century. 
In  the  first  volume  of  this  history  I  have  collected  evidence 
that  plague  was  endemic  or  steady  for  long  periods  of  the  [5th 
and  i6th  centuries  in  London,  with  greater  outbursts  at  intervals, 
and  that  in  the  17th  century  it  came  chiefly  in  great  explosions. 
Something  must  have  served  to  keep  the  virus  in  the  country, 
and  more  especially  in  the  towns,  until  at  length  it  was 
exhausted.  An  exotic  infection,  or  one  that  had  not  arisen  from 
indigenous  conditions,  and  would  probably  never  have  so  arisen, 
docs  not  remain  indefinitely  in  the  country  to  which  it  is 
imported.  Thus  Asiatic  cholera^  imported  into  Europe  on  six, 
or  j:>erhaps  fiv^^  occasions  in  the  19th  century,  has  never  become 
domesticated  ;  and  yellow  fever  had  a  career  in  the  southern 
provinces  of  Spain  during  some  twenty  years  only.  Plague 
did  become  domesticated  for  about  three  centuries  in  England^ 
and  for  longer  in  some  other  countries  of  Europe ;  but  it  died 
out  at  length,  and  it  would  almost  certainly  have  died  out  sooner 
had  it  not  found  in  all  European  countries  some  conditions  not 
altogether  unsuitcd  to  it.  What  were  the  favouring  conditions  ? 
If,  as  I  believe,  the  virus  of  plague  had  its  habitat  in  the  .soil, 
from  which  it  rose  in  emanations,  and  tf  it  depended  therein, 
both  remotely  for  its  origin  in  some  distant  country,  as  well  as 
immediately  for  its  continuance  in  all  countries,  upon  the  de- 
composition of  human  bodies,  then  it  is  ea-sy  to  understand  that 
the  immense  mortalities  caused  by  each  epidemic  would  preserve 
the  seeds  of  the  disease,  or  the  crude  matters  of  the  disease,  in 
the    soil.     Buried    plagtic-bodies    would    be    the    most    obvious 
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sources  of  future  plag^ues.     But  tf  the  theor}*  given  of  the 
Death  be  correct,  bodies  dead  of  famine  or  famine-fever  wi 
also  favour  in  an  especial  way  the  continuance  of  the  plagu 
virus  in  certain  spots  of  ground,  although  they  would  probabl 
never  have  originated  it  in  this  country.    Moreover,  the  prrxluc 
of  ordinary  cadaveric  decomposition  would  be  so  much  pabulum 
or  nutriment  for  the  continuance  of  the  virus.     But  all  tho 
things  being  constant,  the  continuance  of  plague  would  largel 
depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  dead,  after  plague 
after  famine  and  fever,   or  in  general,  were  disposed  of.     Th 
soil  of  all  England  in  1348-9  was  filled  with  multitudes  of  the 
dead  laid  in  trenches,  and  there  were  several  general  revivals 
plague  in  the  fifty  or  sixty  years  following.     In  London  the 
were  plague-pits  opened  in  the  suburbs  in  many  great  epidemi 
during  three  centuries.     Even  when  there  was  no  epidemic  th 
dead  were  laid  in  the  ground  in  such  a  manner  that  their  resolutioi 
was  speedy,  and  the  diffusion  of  the  products  unchecked.     B 
it  is  undoubted  that  greater  care  in  the  disposal  of  the  dead  did 
at  length  come  into  vogue.     Thus,  in  the  Black  Book  of  the 
Corporation  of  Tewkesbury  there  is  an  entry  under  the  year 
1603,  that  all  those  dead  of  plague,  "to  avoid  the  peril!,  w 
buried  in  coffins  of  bourde,"  the  disease  having  carried  off 
fewer  than    560  the  year  before  (1602)  and  being  then  in 
second  season'.     The  reason  given  is  "to  avoid  the  peril,"  and 
it  is  beyond  question  that  burial  in  a  coffin  did  in  fact  delay 
decomposition  (unless  in  peculiar  circumstances  which  need  not 
be  particularised ),  and  kept  the  cadaveric  products  from  passing 
quickly  and  freely  into  the  pores  of  the  ground.     Again,  if  t 
burial  were  in  such  coffins  as  the  Chinese  commonly  use.  I 
decomposition  would  proceed  almost  as  slowly  as  if  the  bod 
had  been  embalmed,  and  with  as  little  risk  of  befouling  the  soi 
For  a  long  time  in  England  such  burials  were  the  privilege  onl 
of  the  rich  ;  but  as  wealth  increased  by  commerce  they  becami 
the  privilege  of  all  classes;  and  in  the  last  great  plague  of  Londo 
as  I  said  in  my  former  volume,  "even  at  the  worst  time  coffi 
would  seem  to  have  been  got  for  most."     Defoe's  account  of  the 
burials  in  heaps  in  plague-pits  is  so  exactly  like  that  of  Dckk 
for  the  plague  of   1603,  and  of  other  contemporaries  for 
plague    of    1625,   that    one    may    rea.sonably    suspect    him 
have  used  these  earlier  accounts  as  his  authority  for  the  practi 

'  Rudder,  A  NfUf  HiUory  0/  Gl&ueesterskin^  I779t  P»  737' 
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in  1665,  which  he  had  no  direct  knowledge  of.  However,  I  do 
not  contend  that  there  were  no  such  burials  in  1665  ;  just  as  one 
learns  from  Dekker  that  the  coffin-makers  in  1603  were  busily 
employed  and  grew  rich,  although  he  also  describes  how  a 
husband  ''  saw  his  wife  and  his  deadly  enemy  whom  he  hated  " 
launched  into  the  pit  "  within  a  pair  of  sheets."  In  ordinary 
times,  as  we  learn  from  the  tables  of  burial-dues,  there  were 
poorer  interments  without  coffins  as  late  as  1628.  according  to  a 
document  printed  by  Spelman,  the  name  of  the  parish  being 
withheld,  and  even  as  late  as  1672  in  the  parish  of  St  Giles's, 
Cripplegate.  Spelman 's  object  in  writing  in  1 641  was  to  protest 
against  the  mercenary  practices  of  the  clergy  in  the  matter  of 
burial,  recalling  the  numerous  canons  of  the  medieval  Church 
directed  against  all  such  forms  of  simony ;  and  incidentally  he 
mentions  that  it  was  testified  before  the  Commissioners  that  a 
certain  parson  "had  made  forty  pound  of  one  grave  in  ten  yeeres, 

■  by  ten  pounds  at  a  time"* — a  "tenancy  of  the  soil  "  short  enough 
to  satisfy  even  the  so-called  Church  of  England  Burial  Reform 
Association.  The  use  of  coffins  in  the  burial  of  the  very  poorest 
is  now  so  universal  that  we  hardly  realize  how  gradually  it  was 
introduced.  I  am  unable  to  say  when  burial  in  a  sheet  or 
cerecloth  ceased  ;  but  it  became  less  and  less  the  rule  for  the 
poorer  classes  throughout  the  17th  century.  In  ifi66  was  passed 
the  Act  for  burial  in  woollen,  which  was  re-enacted  more  strictly 
in  1678".  The  motive  of  it  was  to  encourage  the  native  woollen 
manufactures,  or  to  prevent  the  money  of  the  country  from 
being  expended  on  foreign-made  linen  ;  and  its  clauses  ordained 
that  woollen  should  be  substituted  for  linen  in  the  lining  of  the 
coffin  and  in  the  shrouding  of  the  corpse,  but  that  no  penalty 
should  be  exacted  for  burying  in  linen  any  that  shall  die  of  the 
plague.  Whether  it  prohibited  in  effect  the  use  of  linen  cere- 
cloths to  enshroud  corpses  where  no  coffin  was  used  does  not 
appear  clearly  from  the  terms  of  the  Act ;  but,  as  the  intention 

■was  to  discourage  the  use  of  linen,  and  to  bring  in  the  use  of 
woollen,  for  all  purposes  of  burial,  it  is  probable  that  it  served 
to  put  an  end  to  coffinlcss  burials  altogether,  wherever  it  was 


^       *  S|>elman,  fk  Stfmltura.     English  «!.  1641,  p.  18.     He  cilcs  ihc  burial  fees  paid 
to  the  parson  as  twice  as  much  fur  coftiiic<I  as  for  uiicoirmed  corpses.    This  agrees  on 
whole  wilh  the  evidence  adduced  in  the  f<»rmer  volume  of  ihts  history,  p.  335. 
«  1 8  and  19  Car.  1 1,  cap.  4 ;  30  Car.  1 1-  ( 1 )-  cap.  3.    These  Acts  were  repealed  by 
Ge<i.  III.,  cap.  io£. 
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enforced,  inasmuch  as  the  prescribed  material  was  wholly  u 
suited  for  Ihc  purpose  of  a  cerecloth. 

The  history  of  the  London  plague-pit  between  Soho  and  the 
present  Regent  Street  shows  that,  after  the  last  great  plague 
of  1665-66,  more  caution  was  used  against  infection  from  the 
buried  plague-bodies.  Macaulay  says  it  was  popularly  believed 
that  the  earth  was  deeply  tainted  with  infection,  and  could  not 
be  disturbed  without  imminent  risk  to  human  life ;  and  he 
asserts  that  no  foundations  were  laid  in  the  pcst-field  till  two 
generations  had  passed  and  till  the  spot  had  long  been  s 
rounded  with  buildings,  the  space  being  left  blank  in  maps 
London  as  late  as  the  end  of  George  L's  reign'. 

After  1666  the  old  churchyards  were  not  less  crowded  th 
before,  but  more  crowded,  perhaps  because  coffined  co 
occupied  more  space  and  decayed  more  slowly.  On  17  October, 
1672,  Evelyn  paid  a  visit  to  Norwich  :  "  I  observed  that  most  of 
the  churchyards  (tho*  some  of  them  large  enough)  were  filled  up 
with  earth,  or  rather  the  congestion  of  dead  bodys  one  upon 
another,  for  want  of  earth,  even  to  the  very  top  of  the  walls,  and 
some  above  the  walls,  so  as  the  churches  seemed  to  be  built 
in  pitts."  The  same  day  he  had  visited  Sir  Thomas  Brow: 
the  autlior  of  the  famous  essay  on  urn  burial  or  cremati 
(suggested  to  him  by  the  digging  up  of  forty  or  fifty  funeral  u 
in  a  field  at  Old  Walsingham).  The  essay  is  full  of  curious 
learning  and  equally  curious  moralizing.  But  Sir  Thom 
though  a  physician,  has  not  a  word  to  say  on  so  proxim 
a  topic  as  the  state  of  the  Norwich  churchyards,  which  ca 
under  his  eyes  and  perhaps  under  his  nose  every  day  of  his  lift 

The  practice  of  burying  in  coffins,  which  came  at  length 
within  the  means  of  all  classes,  may  seem  too  paltry  a  cause 
to  assign,  even  in  part,  for  so  remarkable  an  eflfect  as  the  absolute 
disappearance  of  plague  after  a  duration  of  more  than   three 


*  History  of  England,  i.  359. 

'  He  has  one  or  two  relevant  remarks :  '*  Bui  while  we  suppose  common  woi 
io  graves,  'tis  not  easy  lo  hnd  any  there;  few  in  churchyattls  above  a  foot  (U 
fewer  or  none  in  churcheb,  though  in  fresh-decayed  bodies.     TcclJi,  bones,  and 
give   the   most  laslmg  defiance  to  coirunlion.     In   an  hydKtp>ical   bo«Iy,  ten  y^ 
burieil  in  llie  churchyard,  we  met  with  a  fat  concretion  [adipoccrc]  where  the  nitre  j 
the  earth  anrl  the  salt  and  lixivioub  liquor  of  the  Inxly  havl  cuayulatcd  laq;e  luinm 
|at  into  the  consistence  of  the  hardest  Castillc  ^oao,  whereof  part  rcmaineih  *ith 
The  body  of  the  Marctui^  of  Dor&et  Aeciued  soumf  anil  handsomely  cerecloihetb 
alicr  seventy-eight  ^cars  was  found    uncorruptcd.     Common   tomb»   prc«civv 
l>cyond  pow<Icr  :  a  hrmcr  cuDsUtence  and  comfHige  of  puts  might  be  expected  fr 
arefaction,  deep  burial,  or  charcoal." 
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centuries.  My  view  of  the  matter  is  that  the  virus  would  have 
died  out  of  itself  had  it  not  been  continually  augmented,  or  fed 
by  its  appropriate  pabulum,  and  that  the  gradual  change  in  the 
mode  of  interment  lielped  to  check  such  augmentation  or  feeding. 

But  the  more  elaborate  interment  of  the  dead  was  itself 
an  index  of  the  greater  spending  power  of  the  community,  and 
it  may  be  said  that  it  was  the  better  condition  of  the  people,  and 
not  this  one  particular  thing  in  it,  which  put  an  end  to  the 
periodical  recurrences  of  plague.  In  all  but  its  earliest  outbursts 
in  the  fourteenth,  and  perhaps  the  fifteenth  century,  plague  had 
been  peculiarly  an  infection  of  the  poor,  being  known  as  "the 
poor's  plague."  Perhaps  the  chief  reason  why  the  richer  classes 
usually  escaped  it  was  that  they  fled  from  the  plague-tainted 
place,  leaving  the  poorer  classes  unable  to  stir  from  their  homes, 
exposed  to  the  infectious  air,  and  all  the  more  exposed  that 
their  habitual  employments  and  wages  would  cease,  their 
sustenance  become  precarious,  their  condition  lowered,  and  their 
manners  reckless.  Again,  it  was  not  unusual  for  the  plague  to 
break  out  in  a  season  of  famine  or  scarcity,  during  which  the 
ordinary  risks  of  the  labouring  class  would  be  aggravated. 
Famines  ceased  (except  in  Ireland,  where  there  had  been  com- 
paratively little  plague),  and  scarcities  became  less  common.  The 
sieges  and  occupations  of  the  Civil  Wars  in  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century,  which  undoubtedly  were  the  occasion  of  the  last 
outbursts  of  plague  in  many  of  the  towns,  were  a  brief 
experience,  followed  by  unbroken  tranquillity.  Whatever  things 
were  tending  to  the  removal  of  plague  in  all  its  old  seats  had 
free  course  thereafter. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  may  make  too  much  of  the  increase 
of  well-being  among  the  labouring  class  which  coincided  with 
the  cessation  of  plague.  As  a  check  upon  population  plague 
worked  in  a  very  remarkable  way.  In  London,  as  well  as  in 
towns  like  Newcastle  and  Chester,  plague  towards  the  end  of  its 
reign  arose  perhaps  once  in  a  generation  and  made  a  clean 
sweep  of  a  fifth  or  a  fourth  part  of  the  inhabitants,  including 
hardly  any  of  the  well-to-do.  It  destroyed,  of  course,  many 
bread-winners  and  many  that  were  not  absolutely  sunk  in 
poverty;  but  its  broad  effect  was  to  cut  off  the  margin  of 
poverty  as  if  by  a  periodical  process  of  pruning.  The  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  wrote  to  the  Privy  Council  at  the  end  of  the 
great  plague  of  1625:   "The  great  mortality,  although  it  had 
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taken  many  poor  people  away,  yet  had  made  more  poverty  by 
decay  of  tradesmen " — a  decay  of  trade  which  they  might 
reasonably  expect  to  recover  from  before  long.  No  sucIj 
ruthless  shears  was  ever  applied  at  inter\'als  to  the  growing  fringe 
of  poverty  in  after  times.  The  poor  were  a  more  permanent 
residue,  pressing  more  upon  each  other ;  but  they  did  not  press 
more  upon  the  rich,  except  through  the  poor  rate ;  on  the 
contrary,  die  separation  of  classes  became  more  marked. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  give  an  illustration  of  this,  so  as  not  to 
leave  so  radical  a  change  in  the  vague  and  disputable  form  of  a 
generality.  I  shall  take  the  instance  of  Chester;  its  circuit  of 
walls,  remaining  from  the  Roman  conquest,  is  something  fixed 
for  the  imagination  to  rest  upon  amidst  changes  within  and 
without  them. 

Passing  over  its  medieval  and  its  not  infrequent  Tudor  experiences 
of  epidemic  sickness,  let  us  come  to  the  beginning  of  the  r7th  century.  In 
two  or  three  successive  seasons  from  1602  to  1605  it  lost  1,313  pcrM>ns  by 
plague,  as  well  as  about  250  from  other  causes.  The  population  was  then 
mostly  within  the  walls,  and  probably  did  not  exceed  5000.  There  was 
a  shipping  quarter  on  the  west  side,  with  egress  by  the  Water-gate  to 
the  landing-places  on  the  Dee ;  a  millers*  quarter,  with  corn-market  and 
hostelries,  on  the  south,  connecting  by  the  South  gate  and  bridge  with  a 
hamlet  across  the  river  along  the  road  to  Wales  ;  a  Liberty  or  Freedom  of 
the  city  outside  the  walls  on  the  east,  along  the  road  to  Warrington  and 
Manchester,  with  a  Bar,  a  short  distance  out,  as  in  London,  to  mark  the 
limit  of  the  mayor's  jurisdiction  ;  and  on  the  north  side,  within  the  walls,  the 
cattle-market  and  shambles,  with  the  market  for  country-  produce,  and  a 
few  straggling  houses  without  the  gate  on  the  road  leading*  to  Liverpool 
Chester  was  a  characteristic  county  town,  with  its  cathedral  clergy,  its 
garrison,  its  resident  nobility  and  gentry,  its  professional  classes.  Its  trades 
men,  market  people  and  populace,  with  the  addition  of  a  shipping  trade  to 
Ireland  and  afterwards  to  foreign  and  colonial  ports.  Plague  continuing 
from  1602  to  1605  cut  otT  a  fourth  or  a  Hfih  of  its  population,  and  these  the' 
poorest.  The  gaps  in  the  population  would  gradually  have  filled  up,  and  the 
tringe  of  poverty  grown  again*. 

The  plague  came  again  in   1647,  and  cut  off  2093  in  the  short  space 
of  twenty-three  weeks  from  22  June  to  30  November.     The  bills  of  it  arc 
extant',  and  show  on  what  parishes  the  plague  fell  most.    All  the  parishe 
were  originally  wjihin  the  walls  but  one,  St  John's,  the  ancient  collcgiai 
church  of  Mcrcia,  built  upon  a  rocky  knoll  in  the  south-east  angle  made  by 
the  walls  with  the  river.     The  other  nine  parish  churches  and  their  grave 
yards  were  within  ihe  walls  ;  but  the  parishes  of  three  of  them  extended 
beyond  the  gates,  just  as  the  three  parishes  dedicated  to  St  Botolph  at  ih 
gates  of  London  did.     These  three  were  St  Oswald's,  which  included  th 
Liberty  on  the  east  side,  Trinity,  which  included  the  shipping  quarter  on  the 
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*  One  may  allege  poverty  on  general  grounds,  o-i  well  as  on  particular.    Thus,  tnj 
1636,  tlic  mayor  wa»  unpopular :  **  He  was  a  stout  man  and  had  nut  the  love  of  I 
comniuns.     He  was  cruel,  and  not  pilying  the  poor,  he  causcil  many  dunghills  Id 
carried  away;  but  tlie  cost  wa&  on  the  poor — it  being  50  hard  tinier  might  well  hav( 
been  *pared."     Ormerod,  1.  503. 

'  Trinted  plague-bill,  with  MS.  addiliunb,  Harl.  MS.  I9i9> 
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as  well  as  the  houses  along  the  Liverpool  road  on  the  north,  and 
's,  which  included  Ihe  millers'  suburb  across  the  Dee  on  ihe  south, 
map,  made  a  few  years  after  the  plajfuc  of  1647,  shows  very  few 
rond  the  walls,  except  in  the  ancient  Liberty  on  Che  east.  But  it 
appear  from  the  following  table  that  the  parishes  which  had  extended 
''b«%ond  the  walls  must  cither  have  been  very  crowded  close  up  to  the  walls 
fas  the  <iatc  parishes  were  always  apt  to  be),  or  there  must  have  actually 
*oecn  a  greater  population  outside  the  gates  than  the  contemporary  map 
shows  : 

JiuriiUs  from  Fia^uf  in  the  srverat  Parishes  of  Chester  in  23  tveeks^ 
fuH4  22 — Atn'.  30,   1647. 

S  paritM4t  tuhotly  'within  the  waits. 

Toial.  rim        Worst  (rtl)) 

week.  week. 

St  Peter  75  o  14 

St  Bridget  85  7  9 

St  Martin  173  9  33 

Si  Michael  133  26  9 

St  Olave  59  3  5 
pnirishrs  extending  beyond  the  •watts. 

St  Oswald  396  II  37 

St  Mary  314  5  20 

Trinity  332  \  32 

I  fiarisM  whctty  wittwut  the  watts, 

St  John  358  2  26 

Pesthouse        228  o^         _34 

2053  64  309 

lis  was  the  last  plague  of  Chester,  but  for  a  small  outbreak  in  1654. 
Bcxi  vital  statistics  that  we  get  for  the  city  arc  more  than  a  century 
in  1774'.  The  population  0114,713  ^^  x^tn  divided  into  two  almost 
ittci  parts,  separated  by  the  wall.  The  old  city  was  being  rebuilt,  all 
line  ancient  blocks  of  buildings  held  in  the  dead  hand  of  the  cathedral 
ter  ;  it  was  becoming  a  model  fSth  ccntur)'  place  of  residence  for  a 
ihy  and  refined  class,  who  were  remarkably  healthy  and  not  very 
prolific,  the  parishes  wholly  within  the  walls  having  3503  inhabitants.  The 
poorer  class  had  gone  to  live  mostly  outside  the  walls  in  new  and  mean 
suburbs,  the  three  parishes  at  the  Gates  and  extending  now  far  beyond  the 
together  with  the  onginal  extramural  parish  of  .St  John's,  having  a 
itation  of  11,211.  There  was  no  town  in  Britain  where  the  separation  of 
nch  from  the  poor  was  more  complete  ;  there  was  hardly  another  town 
of  the  siic  where  the  health  of  the  rich  was  better  ;  and  although  the  health 
f.r  tL/-  ti..|iulace  was  not  so  bad  as  in  the  manufacturing  towns  of  Lancashire 
ibcrland,  close  at  hand,  yet  it  is  haidly  possible  to  find  so  great  a 
as  that  between  the  clean  and  wholesome  residential  quarter 
within  the  walb  and  the  mean  fever-stricken  suburbs  as  described  by  Hay- 
l^arth  in  1774  : 

"The  inhabitants  of  the  suburbs,"  he  says,  "are  generally  of  the  lowest 

they  want  most  of  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  life  ;  their  houses 

small,  close,  crowdt-d  and  dirty  ;  their  diet  affords  very  bad  nourishment, 

^  tbeir  cloaths  are  seldom  clianged  or  washed. ..These  miserable  wretches, 

when   ihey  go  abroad,   carry  a   poisonous   atmosphere   round   their 

is  distinguished  by  a  noisome  and  offensive   smell,  which   is 

.rustful  even  to  the  healthy  and  vigorous,  exciting  sickness  and 

i.ral  debility.     It  cannot  therefore  be  wondered  that  diseases 

oduced  where  such  poison  is  inspired  with  every  breath." 

'  lUygarlli,  t'hH,  'J'raoj.,  LXVlii.  139. 
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The  case  of  Chester  shows  by  broader  contrasts  than 
anywhere  else  the  change  from  the  public  health  of  plag\ie-tinn 
to  that  of  more  modern  times.  But  it  can  hardly  be  said 
show  the  populace  better  off  than  before ;  it  shows  them  changed 
into  a  proletariat,  and  separated  from  the  richer  classes  by  walls 
several  feet  thick.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  result  after  fouri 
generations  of  immunity  from  plague,  a  result  which  indicates, 
as  I  have  said,  that  we  may  easily  make  too  much  of  the 
improved  well-being  of  the  poorer  classes  as  a  cause  of  the 
cessation  of  plague. 

An  easy  explanation  of  plague  ceasing  in  London  has 
long  been  current,  and  just  because  it  is  an  easy  explanation 
it  will  probably  hold  the  field  for  many  years  to  come.  It  is 
that  the  fire  of  1666  burnt  out  the  seeds  of  plague.  Defoe, 
writing  in  1723,  ascribed  this  opinion  to  certain  "quacking 
philosophers/'  but  he  would  hardly  have  said  so  if  he  could  have 
foreseen  the  respectable  authority  for  it  in  after  times.  The 
plague  had  ceased  in  most  of  its  provincial  centres  after  the 
Civil  Wars,  and  in  some  of  them,  such  as  York,  from  as  early  a  1 
date  as  1604.  It  ceased  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  Western  fl 
Europe  within  a  few  years  of  its  cessation  in  London.  In 
London  itself  it  ceased  after  1666,  not  only  in  the  City  which 
was  the  part  burned  down  in  September  of  that  year,  but  H 
in  St  Giles's,  where  the  Great  Plague  began,  in  Cripplegate,  " 
Whitechapel  and  Stepney,  where  it  was  always  worst,  in 
Southwark,  Bermondsey  and  Newington,  in  Lambeth  and 
Westminster.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  City  was  the  source 
from  which  the  infection  used  to  spread  to  the  Liberties  and 
out-parishes.  All  the  later  plagues  of  London,  perhaps  even 
that  of  1563,  began  in  tlie  Liberties  or  out-parishes  and  at 
length  invaded  the  City.  The  part  of  London  that  was  rebuilt 
after  1666  contained  many  finer  dwelling-houses  than  before, 
built  of  stone,  with  substantial  carpentry,  and  elegantly  finished 
in  fine  and  rare  woods.  The  fronts  of  the  new  houses  did  not 
overhang  so  as  to  obstruct  the  ventilation  of  the  streets  and 
lanes;  but  the  streets,  lanes,  alleys  and  courts  were  somewhat 
closely  reproduced  on  the  old  foundations.  A  side  walk  in  1 
some  streets  was  secured  for  foot-passengers  by  means  offl 
massive  posts,  which,  with  the  projecting  signs  of  houses  and 
shops,  were  at  length  removed  In  1766.  The  improvements  in 
the  City  after  the  fire  were  mostly  in  the  houses  of  the  richer 
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citizens.  The  City  was  the  place  of  residence  of  the  rich,  with 
perhaps  as  many  poorer  purlieus  in  close  proximity  as  the 
residential  districts  of  London  now  have.  But  four-fifths  of 
London  at  the  time  of  the  fire  were  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
City.  It  is  in  these  extramural  regions  that  the  interest  mostly 
lies  for  epidemical  diseases.  They  remain,  says  Defoe  in  1723, 
*'  still  in  the  same  condition  they  were  in  before."  Unfortunately 
we  know  little  of  their  condition,  whether  in  tlie  17th  centnry 
or  in  the  18th,  But  there  must  have  been  something  in  it  most 
unfavourable  to  health;  for  we  find  from  the  Bills  of  Mortality 
that  the  cessation  of  piague  made  hardly  any  difference  to  the 
annual  average  of  deaths,  the  increase  of  population  being 
allowed  for.  This  fact  makes  the  disappearance  of  plague  all 
the  more  remarkable. 
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Fevers  to  the  end  of  the  17th  century. 

The  epidemical  seasons  of  1685-86  were  the  last  that 
Sydenham  recorded  ;  he  was  shortly  after  laid  aside  from  active 
work  by  gout,  and  died  in  1689.  Morton,  who  made  notes  of 
fevers  and  smallpox  until  1694,  is  more  a  clinical  observer  than 
a  student  of  "epidemic  constitutions";  and  although  his  writings 
arc  of  value  to  the  epidemiologist,  he  does  not  help  us  to  under- 
stand the  circumstances  in  which  epidemic  diseases  prevailed 
more  at  one  time  than  another.  To  the  end  of  the  century  there 
is  no  other  medical  source  of  information^  and  little  besides 
generalities  to  be  collected  from  any  source.  It  is  known  that 
the  years  from  1693  to  1699  were  years  of  scarcity  all  over  the 
kingdom,  that  the  fever-deaths  in  London  reached  the  high 
figure  of  5036  in  1694,  ^.nd  that  there  was  a  high  mortality  in 
many  country  parishes  and  market  towns  during  the  scarcity. 
But  there  are  few  particular  illustrations  of  the  type  of  epidemic 
sickness.  There  is,  therefore,  little  left  to  do  but  to  give  the 
figures,  and  to  add  some  remarks. 

Fever  Deaths  in  the  London  Bills^  1687 — 1700. 


SputteU 

Deatlu 

Spotted 
fever 

Deaths 

Fever 

fever 

fmni  ;ill 

Fever 

fraai  all 

Vw 

dcalhi 

deailu 

causes 

Year 

deaths 

deaths 

cauwi 

1687 

3847 

144 

21460 

1694 

5036 

423 

24109 

1688 

3196 

»39 

22921 

1695 

3o»9 

105 

19047 

1689 

33<3 

129 

23502 

1696 

2775 

102 

18638 

'^ 

3350 

203 

21461 

1697 

3111 

»37 

20292 

1691 

3490 

193 

22691 

1698 

3343 

274 

20183 

1692 

3205 
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20874 

1699 

3505 

306 

20795 

«693 


3211 


199 


2o<>59 


1700 


3675 


89 


19443 
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Tables  from  Short'^  Abstracts  of  Parish  Registers. 


Re^sten 

Reginers  with 

Destlu 

Birthi 

Vcv 

ejounined 

excr»  of  death 

ialbem 

inib«oi 

CoHHtry  Parishes. 

16S9 

144 

27 

838 

692 

1690 

146 

i? 

532 

324 

1691 

147 

16 

336 

180 

1692 

147 

10 

307 

146 

1693 

146 

27 

650 

436 

1694 

148 

18 

465 

348 

1695 

149 

23 

649 

492 

1696 

150 

19 

503 

344 

1697 

150 

31 

559 

409 

1698 

152 

13 

397 

289 

i6yy 

>S< 

30 

433 

318 

1700 

160 

29 

890 

739 

Market  Towns. 

1689 

25 

13 

1965 

141S 

1693 

25 

5 

417 

lif 

1694 

25 

6 

1307 

1695 

25 

J09 

246 

1696 

26 

1020 

708 

1697 

26 

109 

80 

1698 

26 

575 

423 

1699 

26 

1181 

867 

1700 

27 

726 

587 

In  the  London  figures  the  year  1694  stands  out  conspicuous 
by  its  deaths  from  all  causes,  and  by  its  high  total  of  fevers. 
The  fever-deaths  began  to  rise  from  their  steady  weekly  level 
a  little  before  Christmas,  1693,  and  remained  high  all  through 
the  year  1694,  with  a  good  many  deaths  from  "spotted  fever  "^1 
in  the  worst  weeks.  Among  the  victims  in  London  in  February ^^ 
was  Sir  William  Phipps,  Governor  of  New  England :  his  illness 
appeared  at  first  to  be  a  cold,  which  obliged  him  to  keep  his 
chamber;  but  it  proved  "a  sort  of  malignant  fever,  whereof^ 
many  about  this  time  died  in  the  cityV*  Pepys,  writing  to 
Evelyn  on  10  August,  1694,  calls  it  "the  fever  of  the  season/* 
three  being  down  with  it  at  his  house,  but  well  advanced  in 
their  recovery.  In  that  week  and  in  the  week  following,  the 
deaths  in  London  from  all  causes  touched  the  highest  points  of] 
the  year,  the  deaths  from  fever  and  spotted  fever  being  a  full 
quarter  of  them.  Fever  at  its  worst  in  London  never  made  morei 
than  a  quarter  of  the  annual  deaths  from  all  causes;  so  that»  ifj 
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*  Cotton  MaUier'si  Magnaiia.     Va\.  nf  1855,  1.  337. 


Epidemic  of  Fetter  in  London,   1694. 


we  take  it  to  have  been  the  successor  of  the  plague,  it  operated 
in  a  very  different  way — with  a  greatly  lessened  fatality  of  all 
that  were  attacked,  with  only  a  reminder  of  the  old  special 
incidence  upon  the  summer  and  autumn  sca.sons,  but  with  a 
steadiness  from  year  to  year,  and  throughout  each  year,  that 
made  the  fever-deaths  of  a  generation  little  short  of  one  of  those 
enormous  totals  of  plague-deaths  that  were  rapidly  piled  up 
during  a  few  months,  perhaps  once  or  twice  in  a  generation. 

The  following  table  from  the  London  weekly  Bills  shows  the 
progress  of  the  fever  from  the  end  of  April,  1694,  with  the 
number  of  deaths  specially  assigned  to  "spotted  fever": — 

London:  Weekly  Moriaiities  from  fever  and  alt  causes^  epidemic  of  1694. 
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The  year  1694,  to  which  the  epidemic  of  malignant  fever 
(as  well  as  malignant  smallpox)  belongs,  was  one  of  the  series 
of  "seven  ill  years"  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century  (1693-99). 
They  were  long  noted,  says  Thorold  Rogers,  "  for  the  distress  of 
the  people  and  for  the  exalted  profits  of  the  farmer."  The  price 
of  wheat  In  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1693  was  the  highest  since 
the  famine  of  1661.  In  1697-8  com  was  again  dear  and  much 
of  it  was  spoilt.  At  Nor\vich  in  1698  wheat  was  sold  at  44^.  a 
comb. 

Harvests  spoiled  by  wet  weather  or  unseasonable  cold  appear 
to  have  been  the  most  general  cause  of  the  high  prices  of  food. 
In  London  there  was  no  unusual  sickness  except  in  1694;  indeed 
the  other  years  to  the  end  of  the  century  show  a  somewhat  low 
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mortality,  the  year   1696,  which  Macaulay  marks  as  a  lime 
severe  distress  among  the  common  people  owing  to  the  callin 
in  of  the  debased  coinage^  had  the  smallest  number  of  deathi 
from    all    causes  (18,638)  since  many  years  before,  and    for  a' 
century  after  allowing  for  the  increase  of  population.     But  the 
deaths  from  "fever"  were  some  three  thousand  every  year,  and 
the  births,  so  far  as  rt^istered,  were,  as  usual,  far  below  tb 
deaths. 

It  was  in  the  country  at  lai^e  that  the  effects  of  the  "  seven 
ill  years  "  were  chiefly  felt.     According  to  Short's  abstracts  o 
parish  registers,  there  was  unusual  mortality  at  the  beginning  o 
the  period  and  at  the  end  of  it ;  in  his  Chronology  he  mention 
spotted  fever,  bloody  flux  and  agues  in  1693  (besides  an  influenwi 
or  universal  slight  fever  recorded  by  Molyneux  of  Dublin),  and 
again    in    1697   and    1698   "purples,  quinsies,    Hungarian   and 
spotted  fever,  universal  pestilential  spotted  fever,"  from  famin^i 
and  bad  food. 

When  we  look  for  the  evidence  of  this  in  England  we  shall 
have  difficulty  in  finding  it.  Short's  own  abstracts  give  almost 
no  colour  to  it ;  but  there  are  other  figures  from  the  parish 
registers,  scattered  through  the  county  histories  and  statistic 
works,  which  prove  that  the  seven  ill  years  must  have  check 
population.  Thus  at  Sheflicld  in  the  ten  years  1691-1700  there 
was  the  greatest  excess  of  burials  over  baptisms  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  town  from  1561 — namely.  2856  burials  to  2221 
baptisms  (688  marriages).  At  Minehead.  Somerset,  a  parish 
some  1200  people  occupied  in  weaving,  the  deaths  and  birt 
were  as  follows  in  four  years  of  the  deccnnium: 
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A  glimpse  of  spotted  or  pestilential  fever  in  Bristol  durin 
the  years  of  distress  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century  comes  fro 
Dr  Dover,  a  man  of  no  academical  repute,  but  at  all  events 
articulate  voice.     Passing  from  an  account  of  the  spotted  pcsti 
lentiat  fever  at  Guayaquil,  "when  I  took  it  by  storm,"  he  goes 
on": 
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*  History  of  EnghnJ  ^c,  IV.  707.     Evelyn  (Diary^  J 1  ;1/i»f,  ifi<>6)  says  Ibc  ctt 
was  "  very  hnillhy,"  altliougb  the  summer  was  exceeding  niiny.  cold  am)  uiu<sL<i 
Bble. 

•  niomas  Dover,  M.B.,  The  Anatnt  Phytidan^s  /.^fwry.     London,  173?,  p. 


The  Sei'cn  HI  Years,  1693-99,  in  Eftglafid, 
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"About  ihirty-sevcn  years  since  [written  in  1732I  this  fever  raged  much 
in  Bristol,  so  that  I  visited  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  patients  a  day  for 
a  considerable  time,  besides  their  poor  children  taken  into  their  workhouse, 
where  I  engaged  myself,  for  the  encouragement  of  so  good  and  charitable  an 
undertaking,  to  find  them  physick  and  give  them  advice  at  my  own  expense 
and  trouble  for  the  two  first  years.  All  these  poor  children  in  general  had 
this  fever,  yet  no  more  than  one  of  them  died  of  it  of  the  whole  number, 
which  was  near  two  hundred." 

— an  experience  of  typhus  in  children  which  was  strictly 
according  to  rule.  This  had  clearly  been  the  occasion  of  a 
memorial  addressed  to  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  Bristol,  in 
1696,  praying  that  a  capacious  workhouse  should  be  erected  for 
children  and  the  aged,  which  "will  prevent  children  from  being 
smothered  or  starved  by  the  neglect  of  the  parish  oflficers  and 
poverty  of  their  parents,  which  is  now  a  great  loss  to  the 
nation'." 

The  year  1698  was  the  climax  of  the  seven  ill  years.  The 
spring  was  the  most  backward  for  forty-seven  years,  the  first 
wheat  in  the  ear  being  seen  near  London  on  i6th  June.  For 
four  months  to  the  end  of  August  the  days  were  almost  all 
rainy,  except  from  the  18th  to  the  26th  July.  Whole  fields 
of  com  were  spoilt.  In  Kent  there  was  barley  standing  uncut 
on  29th  September,  and  some  lay  in  the  swathe  until  December. 
Much  of  the  corn  in  the  north  of  England  was  not  got  in  until 
Christmas,  and  in  Scotland  they  were  reaping  the  green  empty 
com  in  January". 


Fevers  of  the  seven  ill  years  in  Scotland. 


^m  It  is  from  Scotland  that  we  hear  most  of  the  effects  of  the 
^  seven  ill  years  in  the  way  of  famine  and  fever.  Scotland  was 
then  in  a  backward  state  compared  with  England  ;  and  its 
northern  climate,  making  the  harvest  always  a  few  weeks  later 
than  in  England,  told  especially  against  it  in  the  ill  years. 
Fynes  Morryson,  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  contrasts 
the  Scotch  manner  of  life  unfavourably  with  the  English,  and 
Sir  Robert  Sibbald's  account  towards  the  end  of  that  century  is 
little  better.  Morr>'son  says,  "the  excesse  of  drinking  was  then 
farre  greater  in  generall  among  the  Scots  than  the  English." 
^Sibbald  remarks^"  on  the  drinking  habits  of  the  Scots  common 

1  broadsheet  in  the  British  Museum  Library. 

«  Tookc,  iJitt.  of  i'rica,  Inlrod. 

*  Scotia  Iltustrata.     K<lin.  1684.     Ijh.  11.  p.  52, 
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people:  their  potations  of  ale  or  spirits  on  an  empty  stomacl 
especially   in    the    morning,   relaxed    the    fibres    and    indue* 
"erratic   fevers   of   a   bad    type,   bastard    pleurisies, ...dropsiei 
stupors,   lethargies   and    apoplexies."     Morr>'son   says:   ''Thi 
bedsteads  were  then  like  cubbards  in  the  wall,  with  doores  to 
opened  and  shut  at  pleasure,  so  as  we  climbed  up  to  our  beds. 
They  used  but  one  sheete,  open  at  the  sides  and  top,  but  clo; 
at  the  feete,  and  so  doubled*."     Sibbald  says  the  peasantry  ha< 
poor  food  and  hard  work,  and  were  subject  to  many  diseases 
— "heartburn,  sleeplessness,  ravings,  hypochondriac  affection! 
mania,  dysentery,  scrophula.  cancer,  and  a  dire  troop  of  diseas< 
which    everywhere    now    invades    the    husbandmen    that    wet 
formerly   free   from   diseases."     Causa   a   vUtu  est,     Therefoi 
consumption  was  common  enough.     He  has  much  to  say 
fevers, — of  intermittcnts,  especially  in  spring  and  autumn,  ca- 
tarrhal  fevers,  nervous  fevers,  comatose  fevers,  with  delirium,' 
spasms  and  the  like  symptoms,  malignant,  spotted,  pestilential, 
hectic,  &c.    The  continued  fevers  ranged  in  duration  from  fiftt^cn^ 
to  thirty-one  days,  recovery  being  ushered  in  with  sweats,  alvine" 
flux  and  salivation.     Purple  fevers  had  sometimes  livid  or  black 
spots  mixed  with  the  purple  (mottling);  in  a  case  given,  thei 
WGYC  suppurations  which  appear  to  have  been  bubonic.     Thei 
had  been  no  plague  in  Scotland  since  1647-48;  but  fevers,  unless 
Sibbafd  has  given  undue  prominence  to  them,  would  appear  to 
have  filled  its  place  among  the  adults. 

Another  writer  of  this  period,  from  whom  some  information 
is  got  as  to  fevers,  was  Dr  Andrew  Brown  of  Edinburgh.     He  is, 
mainly  a  controversialist,  and  is  on  the  whole  of  little  use  save 
for  the  history  of  the  treatment  of  fevers.     He  came  to  London 
on  a  visit  in  1687,  attracted  by  the  fame  of  Sydenham's  method 
of    curing   fevers   by   antimonial    emetics    and    by   purgation : 
"  Returning  home  as  much  overjoyed  as  I  had  gotten  a  treasur^H 
1  presently  set  myself  to  that  practice" — of  which  he  gave  an 
account  in  his  '  Vindicatory  Schedule  concerning  the  New  Cure^ 
of  Fever*.'     Continual  fever,  he  says,  takes  up,  with  its  pendich 
the  half  of  all  the  diseases  that  men  are  afflicted  with;  and  som^ 
part  of  what  he  calls  continual  fever  must  have  been  spotted 
*•  As  concerning  the  eruption  of  spots  in  fevers,  these  altogether 
resemble  the  marks  made  by  stroaks  on  the  skin,  and  thet 
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*  Fynes  Morryton, //»i»/rffry,  1614. 
'  Etlinlnirgh,  1691,  p,  67. 
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marks  arc  also  made  by  the  stagnation  and  coagulation  of  the 
blood  in  the  small  channels  [according  to  the  doctrine  of  ob- 
structions]  They  tinge  the  skin  with  blewness  or  redness." 

The  bitter  controversy  as  to  the  treatment  of  fevers  led  Brown 
into  another  writing  in  1699'. 

"The  fevers  that  reign  at  this  time  [it  was  towards  the  end  of  the  seven 
iU  years]  are  for  the  most  part  quick  and  peracute^  and  cut  off  in  a  few  days 
persons  of  impure  bodies.  And  as  I  have  used  this  method  by  vomiting 
and  purging  in  many,  and  most  successfully  at  this  time,  so  I  have  had 
lately  considerable  experience  thereof  in  my  own  family  :  wherein  four  of 
my  children  and  ten  servants  had  the  fever,  and  blessed  be  God,  are  all 
recovered,  by  repeated  vomiting  with  antimonial  vomits  and  frequent 
purgings,  except  two  servants,  the  one  having  gotten  a  great  stress  at  work, 
who  bragging  of  his  strength  did  contend  with  his  neighbour  at  the  mowing 
of  hay,  and  presently  sickened  and  died  the  sixth  day,  and  whom  I  saw  not 
till  the  day  before  he  died,  and  found  him  in  such  a  condition  that  I  could 
not  give  him  either  vomit  or  purge  :  and  the  other  was  his  neighbour  who 
strove  with  him,  being  a  man  of  most  impure  and  emaciate  body,  who  had 
endured  want  and  stress  before  he  came  to  my  service,  and  who  got  not  all 
was  necessar>'  because  he  had  not  the  occasion  of  due  attendance,  all  my 
servants  being  sick  at  the  time"." 

I  This  account  of  the  experience  which  Dr  Andrew  Brown  had 
lately  had  among  his  children  and  domestics  in  or  near  Edin- 
burgh was  written  in  1699,  and  may  be  taken  as  relating  to  part 
of  the  wide-spread  sickliness  of  the  seven  ill  years  in  Scotland. 
Fletcher  of  Saltoun  gives  us  a  general  view  of  the  deplorable 
state  of  Scotland  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  which  was 
intensified  by  the  succession  of  bad  harvests™.  The  rents  of 
cultivated  farms  were  paid,  not  in  money,  but  in  com,  which 
gave  occasion  to  many  inequalities,  to  the  traditional  fraudulent 
practices  of  millers  and  to  usury.  The  pasture  lands  for  sheep 
and  black  cattle  had  no  shelters  from  the  weather,  and  no  winter 
provision  of  hay  or  straw  (roots  were  unheard  of  until  long  after), 
*' so  that  the  beasts  arc  in  a  dying  condition."  The  country 
swarmed  with  vagrants  (a  hundred  thousand,  he  estimates,  in 
ordinary  times,  but  doubled  in  the  dear  years),  who  lived  and 
multiplied  in  incest,  rioted  in  swarms  in  the  nearest  hills  in  times 
of  plenty,  and  in  times  of  distress  fell  upon  farmhouses  in  gangs 

*  7^  Epilogiu  fa  the  Five  Papers,  etc,  Edin.  1699,  p.  »i.  This  liile  refers  to  a 
controversy  on  the  use  of  antiniQnial  cinetici  in  fevers.  See  Dr  John  Brown's  essay 
.cm  Dr  Andrew  Brown,  in  his  Loeki-  atui  Sydenham^  new  e<!.     Eclinb.,  1866. 

*  He  adds  that  "  the  fever  has  several  limes  before  t)een  in  my  family  and  among 
toy  servants  and  children."  fn  mcntinning  the  cane  nf  the  Master  of  Forbes  in 
AugiMl,  1691,  whom  he  cured,  he  remarks  iliai  **  ihc  maliciouii  said  he  was  under  no 
fever";    to  disprove  which   Dr   Brown  refers  to  the  symptoms  of  frequent  pulse, 

►watching  and  mving,  continual  vomiting,  frequent  fainting,  and  extreme  weakness. 
'  Andrew  Fletcher,  Tvm  Dii^oursrs,     1699. 
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of  forty  or  more,  demanding  food.  Besides  these  there  were 
great  many  poor  families  very  meanly  provided  fur  by  I 
Church  boxes,  who  hvcd  wholly  upon  bad  food  and  fell  in 
various  diseases.  He  had  been  credibly  informed  that  some 
families  in  the  years  of  mere  scarcity  preceding  the  climax  of 
1698-99  had  eaten  grains,  for  want  of  bread.  *'  In  the  worst  lime, 
from  unwholesome  food  diseases  are  so  multiplied  among  poor 
people  that,  if  some  course  be  not  taken,  the  famine  may  v 
probably  be  followed  by  a  plague'." 

We   owe   some  details   of  these  calamities   in  Scotland 
Patrick  Walker,  the    Covenanter,  who  records   them   to  sh 
how  the  prophecies  of  Divine  vengeance  on  the  land,  uttered 
during  the  Stuart  persecutions  by  Cai^ill  and  Pcden,  had  been 
in  due  time  fulfilled*: 
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*Mn  the  year  1694,  in  the  month  of  August,  that  crop  got  such  a  strol 
in  one  nij^ht  by  east  mist  or  fog  standing  like  mountains  (and  where 
remained  longest  and  thickest  the  baddcr  were  the  effects,  which  all  our  ol 
men,  that  had  seen  frost,  blastmg  and  mildewing,  had  never  seen  the  Uke)  thi 
it  got  htile  more  good  of  the  ground.  In  November  that  winter  many  wei 
smitten  with  wasting  sore  fluxes  and  strange  fevers  (which  carried  m; 
off  the  stage)  of  such  a  nature  and  manner  that  all  our  old  physicians  h; 
never  seen  the  like  and  could  make  no  help  ;  for  all  things  that  used  to 
proper  remedies  proved  destructive.  And  this  was  not  to  be  imputed  tj 
Dad  unwholesome  victual ;  for  severals  who  had  plenty  of  old  victual  di* 
send  to  Ghisgow  for  Irish  meal,  and  yet  were  smitten  with  lluxes  and  fev< 
in  a  more  violent  aiul  infectious  nature  and  manner  than  the  poorest  in  tl 
land,  whose  names  and  places  where  they  dwelt  I  could  instance. 

"These  unheard-of  manifold  judgments  continued  seven  years,  not 
always  alike,  but  the  seasons,  summer  and  winter,  so  cold  and  barren, 
and  the  wonted  heat  of  the  sun  so  much  wiihholdcn,  that  it  was  discernible 
upon  the  ciitle,  flying  fowls  and  insects  decaying,  that  seldom  a  fly  or  gl( 
was  to  be  seen.  Our  harvests  not  in  the  ordinary  months,  many  shcanng  ij 
November  and  December,  yea  some  in  January  and  February  ;  the  nam( 
of  the  places  I  can  instruct.  Many  contracting  their  deaths,  and  losing  iJ 
use  of  their  feet  and  hands,  shearing  and  working  amongst  it  in  frost  ai 
snow  ;  and  after  all  some  of  it  standing  still,  and  rotting  upon  the  groun< 
and  much  of  it  for  little  use  cither  to  man  or  beast,  and  which  had  no  tosi 
or  colour  of  meal.  Meal  became  so  scarce  that  it  was  at  two  shillings 
peck,  and  many  could  not  get  it. 

"Through  the  long  continuance  of  these  manifold  judgments  deaths  an< 
burials  were   so   many  and   common   that   the   living  were   wearied    wul 
burying  of  the  dead,    t  have  seen  corpses  drawn  in  sleds.    Many  got  neither 
coffins  nor  winding-sheet. 

**  I  was  one  of  four  who  carried  the  corpse  of  a  young  woman  a  mile 
of  way  ;  and  when  we  came  to  the  grave,  an  honest  poor  man  came  and 
said,  '  You  must  go  and  help  me  to  bury  my   son,  he   is  lien  dead   thli 

'  The  English  Government  took  off  the  Customs  duty  upon  victual  imparled  Ui 
England  to  Scotland,  and  placed  a  bounty  of  ^o</.  per  boll  upon  it. 

^  Patrick  Walker,  Some  Rrtnarki^U  Passagn  tH  the  Life  and  Dtaik  of  Mr 
Car^li^  Cfe,    Edinb.  173a.    (Keprintcd  in  Bwgraphui  PrubyUrimta.     Edinb.  iJ 
II.  J5.) 
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two  days  ;  otherwise  I  will  be  obliged  to  bury  him  in  my  own  yard.'  We 
went,  and  there  were  eight  of  us  had  two  miles  to  carry  the  corpse  of  that 
young  man,  many  neighbours  looking  on  us,  but  none  to  help  us.  I  was 
credibly  informed,  that  in  the  North,  two  sisters  on  a  Monday's  morning 
were  found  carrying  the  corpse  of  their  brother  on  a  barrow  with  bearing- 
ropes,  resting  themselves  many  times,  and  none  offering  to  help  them. 

"I  have  seen  some  >valking  about  at  sunsetiing,  and  next  day  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  summer  morning  found  dead  in  their  houses,  without  making 
any  stir  at  their  death,  their  head  lying  upon  their  hand,  with  as  great 
a  smell  as  if  they  h;id  been  four  days  dead  ;  the  mice  or  rats  having  eaten  a 
great  part  of  their  hands  and  arms. 

"The  nearer  and  sorer  these  plagues  seized,  the  sadder  were  their  effects, 
that  took  away  all  natural  and  relative  nffections,  so  that  husbands  had 
no  sympathy  with  their  wives,  nor  wives  wirh  their  husbands,  parents  with 
their  children,  nor  children  with  their  parents.  These  and  other  things  have 
made  me  to  doubt  if  ever  any  of  Adam's  race  were  in  a  more  deplorable 
condition,  their  bodies  and  spirits  more  low,  than  many  were  in  these  years." 

In  the  parish  of  West  Calder,  300  out  of  900  "examinable"'  persons 
wasted  away. 

Some  facts  and  traditions  of  the  Seven  HI  Years  were  recorded  nearly  a 
century  after  in  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland.  From  the  Kirk 
Session  records  of  the  parish  of  Fordycc,  Banffshire,  ii  did  not  appear  "that 
any  public  measures  were  pursued  for  the  supply  of  the  poor,  aor  anything 
uncommon  done  by  the  Session  except  towards  the  end.  The  common 
distribution  of  the  collections  of  the  church  amounted  only  to  about  \s.  zii, 
or  \s.  4r/.  weekly."  The  Kirk  Session  records  bore  witness  to  the  numerous 
case^  of  immorality  in  the  years  before  the  famine  that  had  been  dealt  with 
ecclesiastically,  and  to  the  entire  and  speedy  cessation  of  such  cases 
thereafter*. 

The  account  for  the  parish  of  Keithhall  and  Kinkell,  Aberdeenshire,  says 
that  "'many  died  of  want,  in  particular  ten  Highlanders  in  a  neighbouring 
parish,  (hat  of  Kemnay ;  so  that  the  Session  got  a  bier  made  lo  carry  them 
to  the  grave,  not  being  able  to  afford  coffins  for  such  a  number^.''  In 
the  upland  parish  of  Montquhittcr,  in  the  same  county,  the  dear  years 
reduced  the  population  by  one  h;ilf  or  more.  Until  1709  many  fanns  were 
waste.  Of  sixteen  families  that  resided  on  the  estate  of  Letiertie,  thirteen 
were  extinguished.  The  account  of  tliis  parish  contains  several  stories 
of  the  distress,  with  the  names  of  individuals^  It  is  clear,  however,  that  all 
the  parishes  of  Scotland  were  not  equally  distressed.  The  county  of  Moray 
and  "  some  of  the  best  land  along  the  cast  coast  of  Eiuch.in  and  Formartinc 
[Aberdeenshire]  abounded  with  seed  and  bread;"  but  transport  to  the 
upland  parishes  was  difficult^ 

*  Sir  John  S\t\c\^t\  Statisticai  Acconni  of  Scotiaiui.     \si  cil.  IM.  61. 

*  Jhia.  n.  544.  *  Jbid*  vi.  laj. 

*  In  the  remote  parish  of  Kilmnir,  Skye,  the  famine  is  referred  to  the  year  1688, 
"when  the  poor  actually  perished  on  the  highways  for  want  of  aliment."  (/biJ.  11. 
551.)  In  Duthil  nnd  Kothimurchus,  Inveruc&^hirc,  the  famine  U  referretl  to  1680, 
"as  nearly  as  can  be  recoUected  :  "  "A  famine  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  counlics. 
of  the  mo*l  fatal  cnnsscqucnce.  The  ]^uorer  sort  of  people  frequented  the  churchyard 
to  pull  A  mess  of  nettles,  and  fre-iuently  struggled  about  the  ptey,  being  the  earliest 
spring  greens... .So  many  families  peri;»hed  from  want  that  for  six  miles  in  a  welJ- 
inhabited  extent,  within  the  year  there  was  not  n  smoke  remaining."  {/hui.  IV.  .^i6.) 
In  the  Kirk  session  records  of  the  parish  of  Kllteam,  Rossshire,  which  I  have  seen  in 
MS-,  there  are  varioa*.  entries  in  the  year  1697  relating  to  badges  of  lead  to  be  worn  by 
those  licenced  to  beg  from  door  to  door:  on  \i  April,  34  such  persons  arc  named, 
and  on  19  April,  Robert  Douglas  was  reimbursed  for  the  cost  of  35  badges.  On 
J  Aug.,  the  number  of  p'mr  who  were  to  receive  each  from  the  heritors  ten  shillings 
Scots  rcftds  like  "  nighentie  foun;.'* 
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Typhus  and  other  Continued  Fevers. 
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We  may  take  it  that  these  experiences  in  the  reign  of 
William  III.  were  peculiar  to  Scotland  ;  even  Ireland,  which  had 
troubles  enough  of  the  same  kind  in  the  i8th  and  19th  centuries, 
was  at  that  time  resorted  to  as  a  place  of  refuge  by  the 
distressed  Scots.  Among  the  special  and  temporary  causes  in 
Scotland  were  antiquated  agricultural  usage,  an  almost  incredible 
proportion  of  the  people  in  a  state  of  lawless  vagrancy,  such  as 
Ilcnry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth  had  to  deal  with  a  century  and  a 
half  before,  a  low  state  of  morals,  both  commercial  and  private, 
a  tyrannical  disposition  of  the  employers,  a  sullen  attitude  of  the 
labourers,  and  a  total  decay  of  the  spirit  of  charity.  An  ancienti 
elder  of  the  parish  of  Fordyce,  who  kept  some  traditions  of  the  dcai 
years,  remarked  to  the  minister:  "  If  the  same  precautions  had 
been  taken  at  that  time  which  he  had  seen  taken  more  lately  in 
times  of  scarcity,  the  famine  would  not  have  done  so  much  hurt, 
nor  would  so  many  have  perished." 

The  evil  of  vagrancy^  for  which  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  saw  no 
remedy  but  a  state  of  slavery  not  unlike  that  which  Protector 
Somerset  had  actually  made  the  law  of  England  for  a  couph 
of  years,  1547-49,  in  somewhat  similar  circumstances,  gradually 
cured  itself  without  a  resort  to  the  practices  of  antiquity  or  of 
barbarism. 

The  union  with  England  in  1707,  by  removing  the  customs^ 
duties  and  opening  the  Colonial  trade  to  Scots  shipping  (the] 
had  a  share  in  the  East  India  trade  already)  gave  a  remarkabh 
impulse  to  the  manufacture  of  linen  and  to  commerce.     SucI 
was  the  demand  for  Scots  linen  that,  it  seemed  to  De  Foe,  "the 
poor  could  want  no  employment";   and  it  may  certainly  be^ 
taken   as    a   fact   that   the   establishment   on    a   free   basis   ofV 
industries  and  foreign  markets  gave  Scotland  relief  from  the 
pauperism   and    vagrancy,  like   those   of   Ireland    in   the    tSth 
and  19th  centuries,  that  threatened  for  a  time,  and  especially 
in   the   Seven    111    Years,   to   retard  the  developement  of   th< 
nation. 


For  several  years  after  the  period  of  scarcity  or  famint 
from  1693  to  1699,  the  history  of  fever  in  Britain  presents  litth 
for  special  remark. 

A  book  of  the  time  was  Dr  George  Cheyne's  New  Theory  of 
Continual  Fei'er,  London,  1701.  His  theory  is  that  of  Bellini 
and    Borelli,  which    accounted   for    everything    in    fevers    on 
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mechanical    principles,   and   ignored   the   infective  element   in 
I       them.     Cheyne  does  not  even  describe  what  the  fevers  were; 
'      but  in  showing  how  the  theory  applies,  he  mentions  incidentally 
the  symptoms — quick  pulse,  pain  in  the   head,   burning   heat, 
want  of  sleep,  raving,  clear  or  flame-coloured  urine,  and  morbid 
strength.     Equally  theoretical  is  the  handling  of  the  subject  by 
^^Pitcairn.     Freind,  in  his  essays  on  fevers',  is  mainly  occupied 
^■ii'ith  controversial  matters  of  treatment,  except  in  connexion 
^■with   Lord   Peterborough's  expedition  to  Spain  in  1705,  as  we 
^f  shall  see  in  a  section  on  sickness  of  camps  and  fleets, 
'         In   the  absence   of  clinical  details   from  the  medical   pro- 
fession, the   following   from    letters   of  the  time   will   serve   a 
purpose: 

On   18  September,  1700,  Thomas  Bennett  writes  to  Thomas 

»Cokc  from    Paris  giving   an   account   of  the   fever  of  Coke's 
brother:    His   fever   is   very  violent   upon    him,  and  he  has  a 
hickup  and  twitchings  in  his  face  ;   he  is  especially  ill  in  the 
night,  and   has  now  and  then  violent  sweats.     He  raved   for 
eight  days  together  and  in  all  that  time  did  not  get  an  hour's 
sle«p.     He  was  attended  by  Dr  Helvetius  and  other  physicians. 
Lady  Bastes,  her  son,  and  most  of  her  servants  are  sick,  but 
^bhcy  arc  all  on  the  mending  hand  ;  her  steward  is  dead  of  a  high 
l^^evcr,  having  been  sick  but  five  days'.     These  are  Paris  fevers, 
the  symptoms  suggesting  typhus,  especially  the  prolonged  vigil 
in  one  of  the  cases.     It  is  to  be  remarked  that  they  occurred 
^among  the  upper  classes  ;   and   it   appears   that   the   universal 
Hfcvers  "of  a  bad  type"  in  France  in  1712  did  not  spare  noble 
^houses  nor  even  the  palace  of  Louis  the  Greats 

The  following  from  the  London  Bills  will  show  the  pre- 
valence of  fever  from  year  to  year*. 


1 


•  John  Kcetml,  M.D..  Nim  Commmtarits  on  Ftt>en,  traosl.  by  T.  Dale.   London, 


•  730- 

■  Cmi,  Ctke  MSS.  n.  405- 

•  jouine«  Turner.  p<  Ffbre  Brifunnicn  Anrti  1711.     Lond.   1713,  p-  3 

nrT     (  .aIIi  ». 


Vcre 

vL«im    ingravcscerc   coeperunt    fehres    mali    moris   in 

le  infestae ;  qu&  Liid-jvicura  Magnum  ipsa  inforlunia 

.  ChhtktianUsimii  Miximiim." 

..>ii,  i>ii  i.;  I  ci'fuary,  1701,  wc  hear  of  ihc  illness  from  a  Wolcnl  fever 

n,  ai  bin  htmse  in  Chartcery  Lane ;  he  was  member  for  Newton,  and 

'         '      .   look   afier  hii  seal.     A    leucr    of    18   .Apnl,    1701,   from 

V*  thai  it  ha^  bccu  a  sickly  time  in  these  part^  and  that  a 

cr  were  both  dead  and  to  be  buried  the  same  day.     In  llic 

^  of  fever   in    London   arc    mentioned   on   18  June   and 

.1   (ijofj.     CaL  Coke  MSS.  11.  411,  4*4.  4>9.  44<' 
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The  London  fever  of  1709-10. 


The  "seven  ill  years"  were  followed  by  the  fine  summ 
and  abundant  har\'est  (although  hardly  more  than  half  the 
breadth  was  sown)  of  1699.  Scarcity  was  not  a  cau^ 
excessive  sickness  again  until  1709-10;  although  the  harv 
of  1703  was  unfavourable.  The  price  of  wheat  in  1 702  w 
25J-.  &i.  per  quarter,  and  continued  low  for  a  number  of  yea 
notwithstanding  the  war  with  France.  In  Marlborough's  wa 
there  were  no  war-prices  for  farmers,  as  in  the  correspondir 
circumstances  a  century  after  ;  on  the  contrary,  corn  and  produce 
of  all  kinds  were  so  clicap  that  farmers  had  difficulty  in  payin 
their  rents.  The  bounty  of  five  shillings  per  quarter  on  export 
wheat  had  given  a  great  impulse  to  corn-growing,  so  that  t 
acreage  of  wheat  sown  was  much  more  than  the  country  in  a 
ordinary  year  required,  partly,  no  doubt,  because  the  bread  of 
the  poorer  classes  was  largely  made  from  the  coarser  cerea 
The  period  of  abundance  was  broken  by  the  excessively  sevei 
winter  of  1708— 9,  one  of  three  memorable  winters  in  the  i8tl 
ccntur)'.  The  frost  lasted  all  over  Europe  from  October  to 
March,  and  was  followed  by  a  greatly  deficient  crop  in  1709. 
The  following  shows  the  rise  of  the  price  of  the  quarter  of  wheat 
in  England ; 
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The  export  of  corn  was  prohibited  in  1709  and  again  in  1710. 
An  epidemic  of  fever  began  in  London  in  the  autumn  of 
1709  and  continued  throughout  1710,  in  which  year  the 
fever-deaths  reached  the  highest  total  since  1694,  But  it  was 
not  altogether  a  fever  of  starvation  or  distress  among  the  poor, 
and  perhaps  not  mainly  so.  There  is  always  the  dual  question 
in  connexion  with  fever  following  bad  seasons  and  high  prices ; 
how  much  of  it  was  due  to  the  scarcity,  and  how  much  to  those 
states  of  soil  and  atmosphere  upon  which  the  failure  of  the  crop 
itself  depended.  An  authentic  case  of  the  malignant  fever 
which  began  to  rage  in  London  in  the  autumn  of  1709  will  both 
serve  to  show  the  remarkable  type  of  at  least  a  portion,  if  not 
the  whole  of  the  epidemic,  and  to  prove  its  incidence  upon 
the  houses  of  the  rich. 

The  case  is  recorded  by  Sir  David  Hamilton*: 

"About  the  5tli  of  October,  1709,  the  son  oi  that  worthy  gentleman, 
William  Morison,  esquire,  was  seized  with  a  fever  ;  at  which  time,  and  for 
some  weeks  before,  a  malignant  fever  raged  in  London."  He  had  a  quick 
and  weak  pulse,  great  difficulty  or  hindrance  of  speech,  and  a  stupidity; 
"whereto  were  added  tremors,  and  startings  of  the  tendons,  a  dry  and 
blackish  tongue,  a  high-coloured  but  transparent  urine  and  coming  away  for 
the  most  part  involuntarily,  and  a  hot  and  dry  skin."  Dr  Grew  was  called 
in,  and  prescribed  alexipharmac  remedies  (cordials,  sudorifics,  etc.)  "A 
few  days  after  the  patient's  skin  was  stained  or  marked  with  red  and  purple 
spots,  and  especially  upon  his  bre;ist,  legs  and  thighs.  These  symptoms, 
although  a  little  milder  now  and  then,  prevailed  for  fourteen  days  ;  after 
that  the  spots  vanished,  and  the  convulsive  motions  so  increased  that  the 
young  gentleman  seemed  ready  to  sink  under  them  for  several  days 
together."  He  was  treated  with  the  application  of  blisters,  jind  with  doses 
of  bark.  His  strength  and  flesh  were  so  wasted  that  the  hip  whereon  he 
Uy  was  seized  with  a  gangrene.  For  ten  or  twelve  days  before  his  death, 
"he  breathed  and  perspired  so  offensive  a  smell  that  they  were  obliged  to 
smoke  his  chamber  with  perfumes;  and  even  myself,  whilst  1  inclined  my 
body  a  little  too  near  him,  was,  by  receiving  his  breath  into  my  mouth,  seized 
all  on  a  sudden  with  such  a  sickness  and  faintness  that  1  was  obliged  to  take 
the  air  m  the  open  Helds,  and  returninj^'  thence  to  drink  plentifully  of 
m^yuHtaift  wine  at  dinner."  The  examination  after  death  was  made  by  the 
celebrated  imatomist  Ur  Douglas.  There  was  still  a  heap  of  brown-coloured 
spots  visible  on  the  breast ;  "there  whs  nothing  contained  in  the  more 
conspicuous  vessels  of  the  abdomen  but  grumes  or  clots  of  blackish  blood, 
without  any  serum  in  the  interstices."  Hamilton  adds:  '*\Vc  loo  seldom 
dissect  the  bodies  of  those  dying  in  fevers." 

*  Triutatm  Duphx.     Lond.  1710.     Engl.  Lraa&L  i737«  p-  »5J' 
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The  tremors,  offensive  sweats  and  offensive  breath  are 
distinctive  of  a  form  of  typhus  that  became  common  towards 
the  middle  of  the  centur>',  and  was  called  putrid  fever  (not 
in  the  sense  of  Willis)  or  miliar)^  fever  from  the  \vater>'  vesicles 
of  the  skin  that  often  attended  it  But  although  Hamilton  was 
writing  on  miliary  fever  (of  the  factitious  variety)  this  case  b 
not  given  as  an  example,  but  is  appended  to  his  sixteen  cases 
of  the  latter,  as  an  example  of  "  a  deadly  fever  with  loss  of 
speech  from  the  beginning."  Among  earlier  cases,  those 
belonging  to  the  epidemic  of  1661  as  described  by  Willis 
correspond  closely  with  this  case,  which  we  may  take  as  repre- 
senting part  of  the  malignant  fever  that  then  raged  in  London. 
We  have  an  anatomical  record  from  each  ;  but  in  neither  was 
there  sloughing  of  the  lymph-follicles  of  the  intestine,  or  of  the 
mesenteric  glands,  as  in  the  enteric  fever  of  our  own  time;  while 
in  both  there  were  red  or  purple  six)ts  on  the  breast  or  neck, 
and  on  the  limbs.  The  "  loss  of  speech  from  the  beginning" 
suggests  Sydenham's  "absolute  aphonia"  in  the  comatose  fever 
of  \^Tl'''J^,  which  resembled  in  other  respects  Willis's  fever 
of  the  brain  and  nervous  stock  (mostly  of  children)  in  1661, 
One  of  the  synonyms  of  "infantile  remittent"  was  "an  acute 
fever  with  dumbness*. '  This  seems  to  have  been  a  common  type 
of  fever  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century  and  early  part  of 
the  1 8th.  Some  likeness  to  enteric  fever  may  be  found  in  it,  but 
there  is  no  warrant  for  identifying  it  with  that  fever.  Its  main  u 
features  may  be  said  to  have  been  its  incidence  upon  the  earlier  fl 
years  of  life,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  adult  cases,  its  remark-  ^^ 
able  ataxic  symptoms,  which  led  Willis  to  refer  it  to  "the  brain  « 
and  nervous  stock"  (spinal  cord),  its  comatose  character,  its  ^| 
spots,  occasional  miliar)-  eruption,  ill-smelling  sweats  and  other  ™ 
foetid  evacuations,  its  protracted  course,  and  its  hectic  sequelae. 

The  weekly  bills  of  mortality  in  London  bear  little  ex^dence 
of  unusual  prevalence  of  fever  in  1709,  except  in  the  weeks 
ending  13  and  20  September,  when  the  fever-deaths  were  96 
and  75  (including  "spotted  fever").  But  the  unusual  entry 
of  '*  malignant  fever"  appears  in  three  weekly  bills.  19  July. 
9  August  and  23  August,  one  death  being  referred  to  it  on  each 
occasion.  It  was  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1710  that  the 
fever  reached  a  height  in  London,  being  attended  with  a  ver>' 
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Case  of  Relapsing  Fever  in  Lofidon^  1710.  57 

fatal  smallpox.  An  essay  on  the  London  epidemic  of  17 10' 
is  interesting  chiefly  for  recording  a  probable  case  of  relapsing 
fever,  a  form  which  was  almost  certainly  part  of  the  great  febrile 
epidemic  in  London  in  1727-29. 

Mrs  Simon,  ^ed  20,  bad  a  burning  fever,  stifling  of  her  breath,  frequent 
vomiting  and  looseness,  foul  tongue,  loss  of  sleep,  restlessness,  intermitting, 
low  and  irregular  pulse.  This  terrible  fever  disappeared  on  the  fourth  day, 
and  she  thought  herself  recovered.  But  on  the  seventh  day  from  her  being 
taken  ill  the  fever  returned,  she  was  light-headed,  did  not  know  her 
relatives,  and  was  fevered  in  the  highest  degree.  It  looked  like  a  malignant 
fe\'er,  but  there  were  no  spots. 

The  following  table  shows  the  very  high  mortality  from 
fever  (as  well  as  from  smallpox)  in  the  epidemic  to  which  the 
above  case  belonged. 

London :  Weekly  deaths  from  fiver,  smallpox  and  all  causes. 

Z710. 


Week 

Dead  of 

Dead  of 

Dead  of 

Dead  of 

ending 

fever 

spotted  fever 

smallpox 

alldUeases 

May    2 

103 

[iUegible] 

99 

571 

9 

90 

6 

60 

517 

16 

84 

7 

71 

502 

23 

93 

15 

71 

503 

3° 

106 

II 

83 

550 

June    6 

93 

2 

f 

508 

>3 

79 

8 

84 

509 

20 

106 

12 

99 

574 

27 

105 

IS 

86 

503 

July    4 

106 

7 

99 

482 

II 

107 

"3 

97 

467 

18 

126 

16 

89 

509 

25 

109 

13 

los 

562 

Aug.    I 

9J 

12 

79 

444 

8 

92 

II 

72 

463 

15 

98 

10 

58 

459 

22 

IDS 

10 

63 

463 

29 

III 

16 

71 

495 

Sept    5. 

76 

4 

63 

414 

I2« 

I07 

12 

57 

520 

19 

"5 

9 

83 

548 

26 

81 

II 

46 

456 

Oct    3 

98 

9 

45 

469 

10 

79 

10 

49 

480 

17 

90 

5 

41 

477 

24 

107 

5 

45 

470 

31 

106 

14 

51 

421 

Nov.    7 

71 

6 

55 

425 

14 

92 

2 

41 

390 

21 

70 

4 

25 

345 

>  Philip  GaidCi  M.D.,  ^  Kind  Warning  to  a  MtUtitude  of  PatUnts  daily  affiicted 
with  ^ffertni  sorts  of  Feoers,     Lend.  1710. 

>  Owt  death  from  "mftlignant  fever,"  two  from  scarlet  fever. 
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and  in  towns,  thi 


Throughout  England,  in  country  parishes 
first  ten  years  of  the  i8th  century  were  on  the  whole 
good  public  health.     In  Short's  abstracts  of  the  parish  registei 
to  show  the  excess  of  deaths  over  the  births,  those  years  arc 
little  conspicuous  as  any  in  the  long  series.     It  was  a  time  when 
there  was  a  great  lull  in  smallpox,  and  probably  also  in  fevers. 
The  figures  for  Sheffield  may  serve  as  an  example^     It  will  be 
seen  from  the  Table  that  the  burials  exceeded  the  baptisms  in 
every  decade  from  the  Restoration  to  the  end  of  the  century 
after  that  for  twenty  years  the  baptisms  exceeded  the  burial 
the  marriages  having  increzised  greatly. 

Vital  Statistics  of  She^ld. 


Tcn-jrear 

(lerinds 

ManiagM 

ItApUsm!! 

Buml» 

1661—70 

585 

3086 

2266 

J67I— 80 

537 

3240 

-fl 

1681—90 

540 

2595 

2856 

I69I  — 1700 

688 

2231 

2856 

I7OI  — 10 

942 

3033 

2613 

I7II  — 30 

991 

33«H 

2765 

Of  particular  epidemics,  we  hear  of  a  malignant  fever  at 
Harwich    in    1709.       Harwich    was    then    an    important    naval 
station,   and   the   fever   may   have   arisen    in    connexion   with^ij 
the  transport  of  troops  to  and  from  the  seat  of  war.  just  a^H 
camp-  and  war-fevers  appeared  at  various  ports  in  the  next  war^^ 
1742-48. 

There  were   rumours   of  a   plague  at   Newcastle  in   1710, 
which  were  contradicted  by  advertisement  in  the  London  Gaz€tt€^^k 
But,  as  there  was  so  much  plague  in  the  Baltic  ports  in  I/IC^^ 
it  is  possible  that  the  Newcastle  rumour  may  have  been  one  of 
plague  imported,  and  not  a  rumour  suggested  by  the  mortality 
from  some  other  disease. 


'  Hunter's  Halhmshirt^  cd.  Gaily. 

'  Di^nd,  Hist,  of  Nt^ocastU^  ii.  jioS.    Swift  writes  to  Stella  on  8  December,  i  y  to 
*'  Wc  are  terribly  afrAiiJ  of  ihc  plagiic :  they  say  it  is  ai  Newouile.     I  l>t:tgc«i  Mr 
Harlcy  [the  I^jrd  frehidcnl]  for  the  love  of  God  to  take  somil*  caic  about  it,  or  wc  a 
all    ruined.     There   have   l^cen   orders   for  all   shim  from  the   Haltic  to  pas^  lh 
(luaranltne  before  Ihey  land  ;  but  they  neglect  it.     You  rcincml>cr  1  have  licen  afrai 
tnese  two  years."     The  orders  referred  to  were  probably  the  OnJcr  of  Council  of 

?l  Nov.  1710.     FarlianiciU  met  on  the  15th  Nov.  and  passed  the  first  Quoraniinc  \^x 
y  Anne,  cap.  II. ).    Swift  had  a  good  deal  to  say  with  Ministers  on  many  subjects,  and 
it  is  not  impossible,  however  fl.l>surd,  that  his  had  been  the  Hrsl  suggestion  to  Horl 
of  a  ipi-u.^ntinc  law.     I  had  purposed  including  a  history  of  quarantine  in  Bnlaii 
but  can  fnid  no  convcnicni  context  for  il.     I  sliall  therefore  refer  ihe  reader  to 
hiKtorical   bkelch    which    I    have   appended   to    the    .'Vrliclc    **<Juara.nlinc"    in    tl 
Enryfhl^Mia  flnfattnita^  9th  ed. 
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To  the  same  period  of  epidemic  fever  in  London,  about 
1709-10.  belongs  also  a  curiously  localized  epidemic  in  an 
Oxford  college,  which  reminds  one  somewhat  of  the  circum- 
stances of  enteric  fever  in  our  time.  It  was  told  to  Dr  Rogers 
of  Cork  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  years  before  the  date  of  his 
writing  O734X  by  one  who  was  a  student  at  Oxford  then: 
•  There  broke  out  amongst  the  scholars  of  Wadham  College 
a  fever  very  malignant,  that  swept  away  great  numbers,  whilst 
the  rest  of  the  colleges  remained  unvisited.  All  agreed  that 
the  contagious  infection  arose  from  the  putrefaction  of  a  vast 
quantity  of  cabbages  thrown  into  a  heap  out  of  the  several 
gardens  near  Wadham  College  V* 

The  next  epidemic  of  fever  in  London  was  in  1714.  Like 
that  of  1710,  it  followed  a  great  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat, 
or  perhaps  it  followed  the  unseasonable  weather  which  caused  the 
deficient  harvest  Before  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  wheat  in  England 
was  as  low  as  us,  9*/.  per  quarter,  in  1712,  the  peace  next  year 
sending  it  no  lower  than  jor.  But  at  Michaelmas,  1713.  it  rose 
with  a  bound  to  56^.  i  u/..  doubtless  owing  to  a  bad  harvest. 
The  fever-deaths  in  London  began  to  rise  in  the  spring  of  1714. 
reaching  a  weekly  total  of  103  in  the  week  ending  20  April. 
All  through  the  summer  and  autumn  they  continued  very  high, 
the  weekly  totals  exceeding,  on  an  average,  those  of  the  year 
1710^  as  in  the  foregoing  table,  and  having  corresponding  large 
additions  of  "spotted  fever."  The  deaths  from  all  causes 
in  1714  were  a  quarter  more  than  those  of  the  year  before, 
the  epidemic  of  fever  being  the  chief  contributor  to  the  rise. 
This  happened  to  be  a  very  slack  time  in  medical  writing-; 
but,  even  in  the  absence  of  such  testimony  as  we  have  for 
earlier  and  later  epidemics  of  fever  in  London,  we  may  safely 
conclude  that  the  fever  of  1714  was  of  the  type  of  pestilential  or 
malignant  typhus,  beginning  in  early  summer  and  reaching 
a  height  in  the  old  plague  season  of  autumn. 

A  singular  instance  of  what  may  be  considered  war-typhus 


vipin  in 


I  >..!. 


»734.  P-  Jt4* 

<;n  in  practice  in  l^n<lon  for  nmny  years, 
/  l\itun/f  Jitily  i%ffiutcti  unik  tiifftr<nt  toels 
ibc    bniish    ptiyMctaJi^  axiil   '•ur^cmis   arc   lately  fntlen  into  an 
ppy  aad  Icinblc  cnnfusi.tii  ,thI   mitittn:  of  hnticsl  anrl  fraurtulenl  j»rclcniler»." 
AtloCter  writer  of  1710,  l>r  Im 


pfc|i»tan*   vcrc   tiVlng  an 
hitarotiiiK  tM*y  of  (he  (imc 

■  !■  T.i  jNm  ;   Injl  it  thrcf 


n  ihc  chaplcr  on  Sm,tll|>i<i(,  implies  ihat 
ical  view  tif  tlieir  liu-.incsA.  I'hc  most 
iiy  f.  White,  M.D.  (/>(•  r^ta  Sanguinis 
ul  f>ccn  in  ihc  Nnvy  and  aftcrwanls  in 
ipon  the  I»n<lon  fever*. 
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belongs   to   the   winter  of    1715-16.     The    poHtical    intrigxK 
preceding  and   following  the  death  of  Queen    Anne   in    1714I 
culminated  in  the  Jacobite  rising  in  Scotland  and  the  North  of 
England   in    1715.      The  Jacobites  having   been    defeated    at 
Preston   on    13    November,    prisoners   to   the    number   of  450      . 
were  brought  to  Chester  Castle  on  the  Sunday  night  bcfore^l 
December    ist.      A    fortnight    later    (December    15th),    Lady^^ 


Otway  writes  of  the  450  prisoners  in  the  Castle: 

•'They  all  lie  upon  straw,  the  better  and  the  worse  alike.  The  king's 
allowance  is  a  groat  a  day  for  each  man  for  meat,  but  they  arc  almost 
starved  for  want  of  some  covering,  though  many  persons  are  charitable 
to  the  sick."  The  winter  was  unusually  severe,  the  snow  lying  *'a  yard 
deep,"  jMany  prisoners  died  in  the  Castle  by  "the  seventy  of  the  season," 
many  were  carried  off  by  "a  very  malignant  fever."  On  February  i6th 
Lady  Olway  writes  again  : — "So  much  sickness  now  in  our  Castle  that  they 
dye  in  droves  like  rotten  sheep,  and  be  4  or  5  in  a  night  throne  into  the 
Castle  ditch  ffbr  ther  graves.  The  feavour  and  sickness  mcreaseth  dayly,  is 
begun  to  spread  much  into  the  citty,  and  many  of  the  guard  solidyers  is 
sick,  it  is  thought  by  inffection.  The  Lord  preserve  us  ffrom  plague  and 
pestilence  M" 
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Prosperity  of  Britain,   1715-65. 

The  fifty  years  from  171 5  to  1765  were,  with  two  or  three 
exceptions,  marked  by  abundant  har\'ests,  low  prices  and  heavy 
exports  of  corn.     This  was  undoubtedly  a  great  time  in   the 
expansion  of  England,  a  time  of  fortune-making  for  the  monied  ^^ 
class,  and  of  cheapness  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  ^| 

The  well-being  and  comfort  of  the  middle  class  were 
undoubtedly  great ;  also  there  was  something  peculiar  to 
England  in  the  prosperity  of  towns  and  villages  throughout 
all  classes.  In  the  very  worst  year  of  the  period,  the  year  1741 
Horace  Walpole  landed  at  Dover  on  the  13th  September, 
having  completed  the  grand  tour  of  Europe.  Like  many  others, 
he  was  delighted  with  the  pleasant  county  of  Kent  as  he  posted 
towards  London  ;  and  on  stopping  for  the  night  at  Sittingbourne, 
he  wrote  as  follows  in  a  letter  : 


4 
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"  The  country  town  delights  me :  the  populousness,  the  ease,  the  gaiety, 
and  well-dressed  everybody,  amaze  me,  Canterbury,  which  on  my  setting 
out  1  thought  deplorable,  is  a  paradise  to  Modcna,  Reggio,  Parma,  etc.  I 
had  before  discovered  that  there  was  nowhere  but  in  England  the  distinction 
of  mtdtilin^  people.  \  perceive  now  that  there  is  peculiar  to  us  midtilin^ 
houses:  how  snug  they  are*!" 

'  Elizabeth,  Lady  Otway,  to  Benj.  Browne,  Dec.  xst  and  15th,  1715,  and  Feb.  i6i 
1716.    Hist.  A/SS.  Com.  x.  pt.  4,  p.  352;  Hemingway's  ffist  of  Ckesitr^  11.  144- 
■  Lfiters,  ed.  Cunningham,  I.  73. 
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Tiie  Public  Health  in  the  years  of  Prosperity. 


I 
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Our   history   henceforth   has    little  to  record  of  mah'gnant 

typhus    fevers,  or   of  smallpox,   in    these   snug   houses  of  the 

middle  class,  although  not  only  the  middle  class,  but  also  the 

highest   class   had   a  considerable  share  of  those  troubles  all 

through  the  17th  century.     But  the  iSth  century,  even  the  most 

prosperous  part  of  it,  from  the  accession  of  George  I.  to  the 

beginning  of  the    Industrial    Revolution    in    the    last   quarter 

or  third  of  it,  was  none  the  less  a  most  unwholesome  period 

in  the  history  of  England.     The  health  of  London  was  never 

worse  than    in   those   years,   and   the  vital  statistics  of  some 

other   towns,   such    as    Norwich,   are    little    more    satisfactory. 

This  was  the  time  which  gave  us  the  saying,  that  God  made 

the  country  and  man  made  the  town.     Praise  of  rural  felicity 

was  a  common  theme  in  the  poetry  of  the  time,  as  in  Johnson's 

London  : 

**There  every  bush  with  nature's  music  rings. 
There  every  breeze  bears  health  upon  its  wings." 

Both  for  the  country  and  the  town  the  history  of  the  public 
health  does  not  harmonize  well  with  the  optimist  views  of 
the  18th  century.  The  historians  arc  agreed  that,  under  the 
two  first  Georges,  during  the  ministries  of  Walpole,  the 
Pelhams  and  Pitt,  the  prosperity  of  Britain  was  general.  Adam 
Smith  speaks  of  "the  peculiarly  happy  circumstances  of  the 
country"  during  the  reign  of  George  II.  (1727-60).  Hailam 
characterizes  the  same  reign  as  "  the  most  prosperous  that 
England  had  ever  experienced."  The  most  recent  liistorian 
of  England  in  the  i8th  century  is  of  the  same  opinion*. 
The  novels  of  Fielding  give  us  the  concrete  picture  of 
the  period  with  epic  fidelity,  and  the  picture  is  of  abundance 
and  prodigality.  Agriculture  and  commerce  with  the  Colonies, 
India  and  the  continent  of  Europe,  were  the  sources  of  the 
country's  wealth.  Farming  and  stock-raising  had  been  greatly 
improved    by   the    introduction    of    roots    and    sown    grasses. 

*  L«cky,  History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century x  vi.  304 : — "All  the 
evidence  we  possess  concurs  in  showing  that  during  the  first  three-quarters  of  the 
century  the  position  of  the  poorer  agricultural  classes  in  England  was  singularly 
(iivourable.  The  price  of  wheal  was  both  luw  and  steady.  Wages,  if  they  advancetl 
slowly,  appear  to  have  commandctl  an  increased  proportion  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
and  thcte  were  a!!  the  signs  of  growing  material  well-hcing.  It  was  noticed  that 
wheat  bread,  and  that  made  of  the  finest  flour,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  period 
bad  been  confined  to  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  had  become  before  the  close  of  it 
over  the  grcitcr  part  of  Lngland  the  universal  food,  and  that  the  consumption  of 
cheese  and  butler  in  proportion  to  ihe  population  in  many  districts  almost  trebled. 
Beef  and  mutton  were  eaten  almost  daily  in  villages," 
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In  some  country  parishes  the  baptisms  were  three  limes 
the  burials.  IJut  the  public  health  during  this  period  will 
not  appear  in  a  favourable  light  from  what  follows.  More 
particularly  there  were  three  occasions,  about  the  years  1718, 
1738  and  1741,  when  a  single  bad  harvest  in  the  midst  of 
many  abundant  ones  brought  wide-spread  distress,  with  epi- 
demics of  typhus  and  relapsing  fever ;  from  which  fact  it 
would  appear  that  the  common  people  had  little  in  hand. 
Thorold  Refers,  among  economists,  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
prosperity  was  all  on  the  side  of  the  governing  and  capitalist 
classes,  that  the  labourers  were  in  "irremediable  poverty"  and 
'•without  hope,"  and  that  the  law  of  parochial  settlement,  with 
the  artificial  fixing  of  wages  by  the  Quarter  -  Sessions  and 
the  bonuses  out  of  the  poor-rates,  had  the  effect  of  keeping  the 
mass  of  the  people  on  the  land  '  in  a  condition  wherein  existence 
could  just  be  maintained ^"  I  shall  not  attempt  an  independent 
judgment  in  economics,  but  proceed  to  those  illustrations  of 
national  well-being  which  belong  to  my  subject,  leaving  the 
latter  to  have  their  due  weight  on  the  one  side  of  economical 
opinion  or  on  the  other.  Besides  the  economical  question  there 
is  of  course  also  an  ethical  one.  When  the  pinch  came  about 
1766,  there  was  the  usual  diversity  of  opinion  expressed  on  the 
"condition  of  England"  problem,  one  holding  that  the  labourers 
were  unfairly  paid,  another  that  the  nation  had  been  made 
"splendid  and  flourishing  by  keeping  wages  low/'  and  that  the 
distress  was  due  to  "want  of  industry,  want  of  frugality,  want  of 
sobriety,  want  of  principle"  among  the  common  people  at  large. 
"If  in  a  time  of  plenty,"  wrote  one  austere  moralist,  '*the 
labourers  would  abate  of  their  drunkenness,  sloth,  and  bad 
economy,  and  make  a  reserve  against  times  of  scarcity,  they 
would  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  want  or  distress  at  any 
timeV  Hut  there  must  have  been  something  wrong  in  the 
economics  and  morals  of  their  betters  if  it  were  the  case  that 
the  working  class  as  a  whole,  and  not  merely  a  certain  number 
of  individuals  in  it,  was  drunken,  thriftless  and  slothful  The 
familiar  proof  of  this  is  the  apathy  of  the  Church,  broken  by  the 
Methodist  revival  of  religion. 
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*  Sir  CfHiurut  of  Wark  and  IVagts^  pp,  39H— 4I5. 
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Wintriagftam  on   Typhus  at   York,  1718-19. 


The  epidemic  fevers  of  1718-19. 


I 


In  the  fifty  years  from  1715  to  1765,  the  three  worst  periods 
of  epidemic  fever  in  England  and  Scotland  correspond  closely 
to  the  three  periods  of  actual  famine  and  its  attendant  train  of 
sicknesses  in  Ireland,  namely,  the  years  1718-19,  1727-29,  and 
1740-42.  The  three  divisions  of  the  kingdom  suffered  in 
common,  Ireland  suffering  most.  The  first  period.  1718-19, 
was  an  extremely  slack  tide  in  medical  writing,  insomuch  that 
hardly  any  accounts  of  the  reigning  maladies  remain,  except  those 
by  Wintringham,  of  York,  and  Rogers,  of  Cork.  The  whole 
of  the  Irish  history  of  fevers  and  the  allied  maladies  is  dealt 
with  in  a  chapter  apart.  Of  the  Scots  history,  little  is  known 
for  the  first  of  the  three  periods  beyond  a  statement  that  there 
was  a  malignant  fever  and  dysentery  in  Lorn,  Argyllshire,  in 
January  and  February,  1717'. 

Wintringham  gives  the  following  account  of  the  synochus, 
aflcru'ards  called  typhus,  which  attracted  notice  in  the  summer 
of  171^  and  became  more  common  in  the  warm  season  of 
17 19:  in  each  year  it  began  about  May,  reached  its  height 
in  July  and  lasted  all  August,  carrying  off  many  of  those 
who  fell  into  it. 

\\  h^fi^an  with  rigors,  nausea  and  bilious  vomiting,  followed  by  alternate 
he  '  ills,  with  great  lassitude  and  a  feeling  of  heaviness  :  then  thirst 

ari>  Scat,  a  dry  and  brown  tongue,  sometimes  black.     The  patient 

tlcp^  iMiic,  did  not  sweat,  and  was  mostly  delirious,  or  anxious  and  restless, 
(osiiog  continually  in  bed.  About  the  ]2tb  day  it  was  not  unusual  for 
profuse  and  exhausting  diarrhoea  to  come  on.  In  a  favourable  case  the 
fever  ended  in  a  crisis  of  sweating  about  the  i6ih  day.  Those  who  were  of 
it,  unhealthy,  hysteric,  or  cachectic,  were  apt  to  have  tremors,  spasms 
_  lirium,  while  others  were  so  prostrated  as  to  have  no  control  over 
^VvacuatJons,  lying  in  a  stupor  and  raving  when  roused  out  of  it.  In 
the&c  the  fever  would  continue  to  the  20th  day ;  in  some  few  it  ended 
without  a  manifest  crisis,  and  with  a  slow  convalescence ^ 

This  appHcs  to  the  city  of  York,  but  in  what  special 
circumstances  wc  are  not  told.  However,  it  happens  that  a 
physician  of  York,  two  generations  after,  in  giving  an  account 
of  the  great  improvement  that  had  taken  place  in  its  public 
health,  throws  some  light  on  its  old-world  state  :  "  The  streets 


III.  M.l).,   Ci>mmn%toritttn  twioto^iiuM^  ftiarl'^s  eMdtmkPi  tt 
US.     Louiliiu.  1717. 
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Typhis  and  ot/ter  Contittued  Ftvers, 
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have  been  widened  in  many  places  by  taking  down  a  number  o 
old  houses  built  in  such  a  manner  as  almost  to  meet  in  the 
upper  stories,  by  which  the  sun  and  air  were  almost  excluded  in 
the  streets  and  inferior  apartments'.'* 

In  London  the  fever-deaths,  with  the  deaths  from  all  caus 
rose  decidedly  in  1718.  and  reached  a  ver>'  high  figure  in  1719, 
of  which  the  summer  was  excessively  hot.  One  cause,  at  least, 
was  want  of  employment,  especially  among  weavers  tn  the  East 
End'.  But  the  epidemic  fever  of  1718-19  was  not  limited 
to  the  distressed  classes ;  we  have  a  glimpse  of  it,  under 
the  name  of  "spotted  fever,"  in  the  family  of  the  archbishop  _ 
of  Canterbury :  ^| 

"On    Friday   night   the   archbishop   of  Canterbury s  sixth^^ 
daughter  was  interred  in  our  chancel,  with  four  others  preceding, 
she  dying  on  Monday  after  three  days  of  the  spotted  fever. 
The     fourth    and     seventh     arc    recovered,    and    hoped    past 
danger*." 

The  following  table  shows  the  fever-mortalities  for  London, 
from  1718  onwards,  and.  for  comparison,  the  excessive  mortalities 
in  the  epidemics  of  17 10  and  1714  : 


*  W.  White,  M.D..  Phil.  Trans.  I.xxri.  (1781),  p.  35.     The  annual  dcalh*  und 
the  oltl   n\qime  exceeded  by  a  good  deal   the  annual  births  :    in   the  seven  y 
1728 — 35,  according  lo  the  figures  from  the  parish  registers  in  Drake's  Eharaeum. 
the  liurials  from  all  causes  were  3488,  and  ihe  haplisms  1803.  an  annual  excess  of  9B 
deaths  over  the  l)irlhs  in  an  estimated  ]>opulaiion  of  10,800  (birth-rate  37  [wr  1000, 
death-rate  46  jicr   1000).     But  iu  the  seven   years,    1770 — 76,  the   balance  wa*  thi 
other  way  :  the  population  had  increased  by  two  thousand  (to  11,800).  and  the  birt 
wert  on  an  average  30  in  the  year  more  than  the  deaths  (474  birth-,,  454  deaths),  the 
birth-rate  being  still  37  per  1000,  and  the  Jcath-rate  fallen  to  35  per  1000.     But  the 
correctness  of  thcbe  rates  depends  on  the  (H>pu1aiiun  being  exactly  given. 

"  "There  has  been  very  great  mobbing  by  Ihe  weavers  of  this  town,   as  iH 
pretend,  because  they  are  starved  for  want  of  trade;  and  they  pull  the  caJico  cloat 
off  women's  hacks  wherever  they  see  them.     The  Trainbands  have  l>een  up  since  laj 
Friday,  and  they  were  forced  to  fire  at  the  mobb  in  Moor  Fields  before  they  woul 
disperse,  and  four  or  five  were  sholt  and  as  many  wounded."     (Benjamin  Browne  I 
his  father,  ifi  June,   1719:  Mr  Browne's  MSS.  Nisf.  AfSS.  Cent.  X.  pi.  4,  p.  351.} 
The  calicoes  which  the  London  weavers  tore  from  the  backs  of  woinen  were  doubtless 
the  Indian  fabrics  brought  home  by  Ihe  ships  of  the  East  India  Company.    These 
imports  were  so  injurious  to  home  manufactures  that  an  Act  had  been  passed  iu  17 
prohibiting  (with  some  exceptions)  the  use  in  England  of  printed  or  dyed  calicoes  01 
any  other  printed  or  dyed  cotton  goods.    This  prohibition  was  re-cnacteil  in  1731 
two  years  after  the  rioting  at  Moortields.     (7  (leo.   I.  cap.  7).     Blomefield  (//ti/. 
0/  Norjolk,  \\\.  437)  says  that  at  Norwich  also  there  was  tearing  of  calicoes,  **xs 
pernicious  to  the  trade"  of  that  city.     On  the  30lh  of  September,  1710,  a  great  riot 
arose  there,  the  rabble  cutting  several  gowns  in  pieces  on  women's  hacks,  cnterin 
shops  to  seize  all  calicoes  found  there,  beating   the  constables   and   opposing  th 
sheriff's  power  to  such  a  dt^rec  that  the  company  of  aitillciy  had   to  be  call 
out. 

»  Ambrose  Warren  to  Sir  P.  Getl,  16  Sept.  1718,  Hist.  MSS.  Com.  IX.  pt,  a, 
400^. 
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London  Mortaiitit's  from  Frtf/r^  &*t. 


<PS* 

Fcren 

Spotted  rev«r« 

SauUpai 

AUouae 

tyio 

4397 

343 

3'38 

24620 

1714 

4631 

150 

3810 

26569 

1718 

3475 

132 

18S4 

26523 

1719 

380J 

134 

3229 

28347 

1720 

3910 

46 

1442 

25454 

xnx 

'^^ 

84 

2375 

26142 

xyvi 

22 

2167 

25750 

1723 

3321 

51 

3271 

29197 

I7H 

3262 

84 

'-2Z 

25952 

1736 

3277 

i: 

3188 

25523 

4666 

1569 

29647 

2841S 

1727 

4728 

(02 

2379 

t7a« 

4716 

r           94 

2105 

37810 

1729 

5235 

[The  entry 

2849 

29722 

1730 

4011 

ends.] 

1914 

26761 

1731 

3235 

2640 

25262 

1732 

2939 
3831 

1197 

23358 

«733 

1370 

29233 

"734 

3116 

2688 

36062 

»735 

2544 

1594 

23538 

1736 

3361 

3014 

27581 

1737 

4580 

2084 

27823 

1738 

3890 

1590 

25825 

1739 

3334 

1690 

25432 

1740 

4003 

2725 

30811 

In  country'  parishes,  according  to  Short's  abstracts  of 
registers,  there  was  no  unusual  sickness  in  1718  and  1719.  But 
in  market  towns  the  mortah'ty  rose  greatly  in  17 19,  which  had 
an  excessively  hot  summer ;  and  that  was  the  year  when  the 
iynochiis  or  typhus  described  by  Wintrin^jham  reached  its  worst 

I  at  York.     The  mortality  kept  high  for  several  years  after  1719. 
The  high  mortalities  in  1721-23  were  mostly  from  smallpox, 
exact  figures  of  many  of  the  epidemics  in  Yorkshire  and  else- 
where being  given  in  the  chapter  on  that  disease.     The  country 
parishes  shared  in  its  prevalence  : 

C.  11.  5 


Market  Towns, 

Registm 

RegtMPTs  wrilh 

PealhA 

Birth* 

Ycu 

csamiocd 

excc&s  of  deaths 

in  lane 

iiiMune 

1716 

30 

8 

1060 

845 

»7"7 

30 

9 

1485 

'% 

1718 

30 

I 

249 

1719 

30 

1737 

1320 

1730 

30 

10 

3186 

1461 

1721 

33 

9 

1294 

952 

1722 

33 

II 

1664 

1345 
2176 

1723 

33 

14 

2532 
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Typhus  and  other  Contimted  Fevers. 


Covrttry  Parishes. 

Yew 

RectBten        Kcp^len  with      Deatlu 
namiocd      excess  of  dcath-<k      in  >ame 

Birth* 
in  kuae 

1721 

i7« 
1723 

174  35                  793 

175  35                io»5 
174               63                302 1 

586 
1583 

Besides  smallpox,  diarrhoeas  and  dysenteries  in  the  autumn 
are  given  by  Wintringhain  as  the  reigning  maladies,  fever  n< 
being  mentioned. 


The  Epidemic  Fevers  of  1726-29 :    evidence  of  Relapsing 

Fever, 

The  four  years  1726-29  were  a  great  fever-period  in  Lond) 
the  deaths  having  been  as  follows ; 


Year 

Fever  deaths 

AlldaUh* 

1726 

4666 

29.647 

1727 

4728 

28^18 
27,810 

1728 

4716 

1729 

5335 

29,722 

In   the   last   of  those   years  the  entry  in   the  annual   bills 
becomes  "  fever,  malignant  fever,  spotted  fever  and  purples." 

The  following  are  the  weekly  maxima  of  fever  deaths  and 
deaths  from  all  causes  during  the  four  years,  1726-29;  in  nearly 
all  the  weeks  the  deaths  from  "convulsions"  (generic  name  f 
most  of  the  maladies  of  infants)  contribute  from  a  fourth  to 
third,  or  even  more,  of  the  whole  mortality. 


1726 


1727 


Week 

Fever 

AU 

auUtiK 

deaths 

deaths 

Jan. 

18 

71 

633 

March 

15 

81 

678 

May 

31 

103 

6n 

June 

7 

106 

607 

Aug. 

30 

102 

711 

Sept 

6 

116 

680 

<3 

109 

643 

20 

109 

648 

Aug. 

8 

103 

577 

IS 

123 

698 

22 

«32 

730 

29 

130 

789 

Sept. 

5 

150 

764 

12 

19 

>34 
165 

795 

798 

26       163 


Oct 


715 


150        684 


Week 

Fe»« 

Alt 

ending 

deatlu 

deathi 

1728 

Feb.        6 
13 

112 
131 

^ 

20 

121 

850 

27 

>4S 

927 

March    5 

93 

733 

Aug.      27 

138 

525. 

Sepi.       3 

«3i 

56y 

Dec      10 

122 

73a 

1729 

Sept      9 

109 

676 

Nov.       4 

313 

90»* 

II 

267 

993* 

]8 

166 

783 

Dec.       9 

'32 

779 

• 

Hie  sudden  rise  was  due 

10  influ- 

enta; 

but  the  fever  nortality 

A- as  biidi 

for  weeks  before  And  after. 

-«l 

ly 
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The  *' Little  Fn*er: 


These  are  high  mortalities,  whatever  were  the  types  of  fever 
that  caused  them.  That  the  old  pestilential  fever  of  London 
was  one  of  them  wc  need  have  no  doubt  Dr  John  Arbuthnot, 
writing  two  or  three  years  after,  said,  "  I  believe  one  may  safely 
affirm  that  there  is  hardly  any  year  in  which  there  are  not  in 
London  fevers  with  buboes  and  carbuncles  [the  distinctive 
pestilential  marks];  and  that  there  are  many  petechial  or  spotted 
fevers  is  certain  ^'* 

The  essay  of  Strother  also  has  a  reference  to  "spotted  fever" 
in  its  title,  although  the  text  throws  very  Jittle  light  upon  it". 
But,  for  the  rest,  the  "  constitution  "  of  1 727-^29  is  more  than 
usually  perplexing.  There  was  an  influenza  at  the  end  of  1729, 
which  can  be  separated  from  the  rest  easily  enough  by  the  help 
of  the  London  weekly  bills  of  mortality  ;  and  it  is  probable, 
unless  Arbuthnot,  Huxham  and  Rutty  have  erred  in  their  datcB, 
that  one  or  more  epidemics  of  catarrhal  fever  had  occurred 
before  that,  in  the  years  1727  and  1728.  The  greatest  difficulty 
is  with  a  certain  "little  fever,"  or  "hysteric  fever,"  or  "fcbricula." 
tvhich  gave  rise  to  some  writing  and  a  good  deal  of  talk. 
Strother  docs  not  specially  treat  of  it,  at  least  under  that  name, 
although  he  says  that  "  many,  especially  women,  have  been 
subject  to  fits  of  vapours,  cold  sweats,  apprehensions,  and  un- 
accountable fears  of  death;  ever)' small  disappointment  dejected 
them,  tremblings  and  weakness  attended  them,"  etc,  (p.  1 16) ; 
and  again.  "  never  was  a  season  when  apoplexies,  palsies  and 
other  obstructions  of  the  nerves  did  prevail  so  much  as  they  do 
at  present,  and  have  done  for  some  time  past**  (p.  102);  while 
he  had  frequently  seen  hysterical  and  hypochondriacal  symptoms, 
dejection  of  spirits  and  the  like  remaining  behind  the  fever 
(p.  109).  For  some  years  before  this,  much  had  been  heard  in 
Lx>ndon  of  the  vapours,  the  "  hypo."  the  spleen,  and  the  like,  an 
essay  by  Dr  Mandeville,  better  known  by  his  '  Fable  of  the  Bees/ 
having  first  made  these  maladies  fashionable  in  the  year  17 11*. 

>  John  Arbuthnot,  M.D.,  Essay  {omtermn^  ifu  Effects  0/  Air  om  Huwum  B9dm, 
Lood-  "73.»t  P   187. 

'  Edward  Strother,  M.D.,  Pra^uaJ  Oiner-.iittoni  on  tki  Epidnnkal  F^wr  wkuh 
k^Uk  rtigmed  to  violaUiy  tkcu  two  years  fntst  and  stiti  rttj^t  at  thi  pra*mt  timt,  wttk 
mmi£  iiKidtMlal  ratarkj  tkeuMMg  wfurnn  tku  fatal  fhaemper  difftn  /rem  Common 
/gvtrs  ;  antf  tnere  partiat/arfy  wky  du  Bark  kaa  10  often  fuUcJ  •  and  meikods  ^rttrriM 
U  rmdrr  its  use  more  efftetnal.  In  wkirk  ti  contained  a  very  renuirkalle  History  ef  a 
Spot/fd  Fever.  London,  t/Sy.  ThU  book  was  written  licfurc  Oic  inducnu  of  the 
end  of  1739.  At  p.  116  the  author  was  writing  rm  th«  14th  uf  May.  171S.  The 
prc&ce  ii  undated. 

*  bcmaxd  dc  MandcriUe,  M.D.,  A  Trtatiu  of  tkt  Byfoekomdriaek  and  I/ytterv 
DiMMaa,  3id  ed.  1730,  ist  ed.  171 1.     It  contains  nothing  abont  the  ^  little  fever.** 
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TypJtus  and  other  Continued  Fevers, 


In  due  time  it  began  to  be  noticed  that  symptoms  whlcj 
many  physicians  made  h'ght  of  as  a  '*  fit  of  vapours"  were  really 
the  beginning  of  a  fever.  Dr  Blackmorc,  in  an  essay  on  the 
Plague  written  in  1721,  admitted  the  ambiguity  : 

"  For  several  days  a  malignant  fever  has  so  near  a  resemblance  to  one 
that  is  only  hysterick,  that  many  physicians  and  standcrs  by,  I  am  apt 
to  believe,  mistake  the  first  for  the  last,  and  look  upon  a  great  and 
dangerous  disease  to  be  only  the  spleen,  or  a  fit  of  the  vapors,  to  the  great 
hazard  of  the  patient'.'' 

In   1730.  Dr  Wilh'am  Cockbum,  in  a  polemic  against  the 
physicians  whom   he  styles  "the  academical   cabal"  (becau 
they  objected  to  his  secret  electuary  for  dysentery),  profes 
to  give  a  history  of  the  mistakes  of  the  faculty  in  London  ov 
this   "  little   fever,"  or  "  hysteric   fever;'   which   often    became 
dangerous" : 

"  The  present  fever,  with  a  variation  in  some  of  its  symptoms,  has  now 
subsisted  twelve  years  [or  since  1718]  not  in  England  only,  but  all  over 


tHe 


Europe  [Manningham  says  it  was  peculiarly  English].   Few  or  no  physicians 
suspected   the  reigning  and   popular   disease   to   be  a  fever.     Vapours,  d 


nervous  disease,  and  such  general  appellations  it  had  from  sundry  physician 
Others,  who  discovered  the  fever,  knew  it  was  the  low  or  slow  fever,  fi 
mentioned  by  Hippocrates.. ..The  last  were  represented  as  ignorant  forcallinj 
the  distemper  a  fever,  and  affixing  to  it  the  name  Mow'  or  *sIow/  a  >!o«r 
fever  being,  in  their  adversaries'  opinion,  altogether  unheard  of  among 
physicians  and  never  recorded  in  their  books.  Nothing  was  more  monstrous 
than  calling  this  distemper  a  fever,  or  confining  persons  afflicted  with  it  to 
their  bed,  and  dieting  them  with  broth,  or  other  liquid  food  of  g 
nourishment,  and  what  is  easily  concocted....' You  are  not  hot,  you  arc  n 
dry;  you  arc  in  good  temper;  and  therefore  you  have  no  fever*  was  i' 
common  language  of  the  town. ...They  might  have  seen  physicians  practisi 
for  a  destroying  distemper,  and  yet,  after  seven  years,  they  confess  the 
selves  ignorant  of  its  very  name," 

At  length,  he  continues,  Blackmore  admitted  the  ambi^i 
of  diagnosis,  while  Mead,  Freind  and  others,  recognised  that 
there  was  really  such  a  thing  as  a  slow,  nervous  fever,  by  no 
means  free  from  danger  to  life.  It  is  probably  to  tJiJs  insidious 
fever  that  Strother  refers  : 

"Thus,  having  gone  on  for  six  or  seven  days  in  a  train  of  indolence,  they 
have  been  surprized  on  the  seventh  day,  and  have  died  on  the  eight 
lethargick  or  delirious,  whereas,  if  they  had  taken  due  care,  the  fever  woul 
have  run  its  course  in  fifteen  days  or  more."  It  was  the  remissions,  or  tntei 
missions,  he  explains,  that  often  misled  patients,  by  which  he  seems  to  me: 
the  dear  inter\'aU  between  relapses.  **  Others,  wearied  out  with  relapse 
have  hoped  their  recovery  would  as  ccrtamly  ensue  as  tt  had  hitherto, 

'  Richard  Blackmore,  M.D.,  A  Diicaune  upon  thiPla^utt  with  a prt/atoey  a«o^ 
0/ Afa/igHiitt/  fevrr,     LoDdon,  1731,  u.  1;. 

'  \V.  Cockburo.  M.D.,  Dangtr  cj  improving Physkk^  •with  a  brirf  atcotmi  9/ HET 
^s€n(  liptdemick  Fev^,     London,  1730. 
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fetapsing  Fever  in  Loftdoft,  1727-29. 
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have  deferred  asking  advice  until  it  was  too  late."  These  relapses,  he 
thought,  were  brought  on  by  venturing  too  soon  into  the  air:  *'it  is  loo 
well  known  that  the  fever  has  been  cured,  and  patients  have  soon,  after  they 
have  ventured  into  the  air.  relapsed  and  have  ag^ain  run  the  same  circle  of 
ill  symptoms,  if  not  worse  than  before."  Bark  failed  conspicuously  in  these 
"remittents:"  "it  is  therefore  incumbent  on  me  to  examine  into  the  reason 
of  this  ft^w  pfunotruHon.  I  call  it  nnor  he  explains,  because  bark  had 
hitherto  succeeded.  ''Perhaps  we  may  find  reason  to  lay  some  blame  on  the 
air  for  the  frequent  relapses.. ..Periodical  comas  have  of  late  been  common  ; 
so  soon  as  the  fit  was  over,  the  drowsiness  abated  till  the  lit  returned." 

Elsewhere  he  speaks  of  ihe  frequent  relapses  as  belonging  to  a  *"  quartan/' 
under  which  diagnosis  bark  had  been  tried.     The  fevers  were  less  apt  to 

>*'  relapse"  when  treated  by  mild  cathartics.  Another  symptom  of  this  fever 
was  jaundice :  "If  jaundice  breaks  forth  on  the  fourth  day  of  a  fever,  it  is 
much  better  than  if  it  comes  at  the  conclusion  of  a  fever.. ..Jaundices  are  now 
very  common  after  the  cure  of  these  fevers." 

H  These  indications,  dispersed  throughout  the  rambling  es.say 
■of  Strother,  point  somewhat  plainly  to  relapsing  fever  V  Bui  his 
theoretical  pathology  comes  in  to  obscure  the  whole  matter. 
He  explains  ever>'lhing  by  obstructions.  The  jaundice  was  due 
to  obstruction  of  the  liver  by  *'  styptics,"  the  hysteric  symptoms 
to  obstructions  of  the  nerves;  there  were  also  theoretical  obstruc- 
tions of  the  mesentery,  part  of  the  matter  being  sometimes 
*•  thrown  off  into  the  mesenteric  glands"  ;  also  "congestions"  or 
phlegmons  of  the  liver,  spleen  and  pancreas.  But  it  is  when 
he  comes  to  the  bowels  that  his  subjective  morbid  anatomy 
l>ecomcs  truly  misleading.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that 
Strother  examined  a  single  body  dead  of  this  fever.  He  says, 
however,  in  his  a  priori  way :  '*  The  crisis  of  these  slow  fevers 
is  generally  deposited  on  the  bowels. ..The  lent  fever  is  a 
symplomatical  fever,  arising  from  an  inflammation,  or  an  ulcer 
fixed  on  some  of  the  bowels.  A  lent  fever,  depending  on  some 
fixed  cause  of  the  bowels,  must  be  cured  by  having  regard  to 
those  causes  some  of  which  I  shall  enumerate": — the  first  sup- 
position being  that  the  fever  depends  on  phlegmons  by  con- 
gestion of  "the  liver,  spleen,  pancreas,  or  the  mesentery";  the 
second,  if  it  depends  on  extravasations  in  an  equally  compre- 
hensive range  of  viscera ;  the  third,  "  if  it  depends  on  an  ulcer, 
■  then  all  vulneraries  must  be  administered  internally ;  but  to 
speak  truth,  when  the  viscera  are  ulcerated,  there  remains  but 
small  hope  of  life  " ;  the  fourth  supposition  is  worms,  the  fifth 


I  '  I  am  the  more  pcnmadcd  of  the  identity  with  relapsing  fever  of  much  that  woh 
cilled  rrmitlent  tn  Uriliim,  and  even  intermittent,  .ifter  reading  the  highly  original 
treali^  hy  R.  T.  Lyons  un  Helapsing  ar  Fa/nitu  Fftier,  I,ondon,  i^^2,  reLiling  to 
the  epidemics  of  it  in  India. 
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corruption  of  the  humours.  All  this  is  paper  pathology.  There 
is  not  a  single  precise  fact  relating  to  ulcerated  I'e^'crs  patches, 
or  to  swollen  mesenteric  glands,  or  to  enlarged  spleen,  which  last 
would  have  been  equally  distinctive  of  relapsing  as  of  enteri< 
fever ;  it  is  "  the  viscera "  that  are  ulcerated,  or  congested, 
cxtravasated,  or  it  is  **  some  of  the  bowels,"  or  the  pancreas  ai 
liver  obstructed  as  well  as  the  spleen,  the  obstruction  of  the  liv< 
being  invoked  to  explain  the  highly  significant  jaundice. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  Strother's  fever  with  relapses 
and  jaundice  corresponded  exactly  to  the  little  fever,  hysteric 
fever,  or  nervous  fever  of  the  same  years ;  but  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  relapsing  fever  in  Ireland  a  century  later  was 
called  febricula  or  the  "short  fever."  It  was  not  until  1746 
that  the  excellent  essay  upon  it  by  Sir  Richard  Manningham 
was  written.  By  that  time  a  good  deal  was  being  said  in 
various  parts  of  Britain  of  a  slow,  nervous,  or  putrid  fever, 
Huxham.  in  particular,  identifying  the  nervous  fever  with  Man- 
ningham's  febricula  or  little  fevcrV  Some  have  supposed  that 
the  nervous  fever  of  the  i8th  century  included  cases  of  enteric 
fever,  if  it  did  not  stand  for  that  disease  exclusively.  Murchbon 
takes  Manningham's  essay  to  be  "an  excellent  description  of 
enteric  fever,  under  the  title  of  febricula  or  little  fever,  etc.'" 
The  following  are  brief  extracts  from  his  description,  by  which 
the  reader  will  be  able  to  form  his  own  opinion  on  the  question 
of  identity". 

At  the  bcipnning  patients  feci  merely  lan^id  or  uneasy,  with  flying 
pains,  dryness  of  the  tips  and  tongue  but  no  thirst ;  in  a  day  or  two  they 
nnd  themselves  often  giddy,  dispirited  and  anxious  without  app^irent  reason, 
and  pa.ssin^^pale  urine.  They  hax'e  transient  fits  of  chiUincss,  a  low,  quick 
and  unequal  pulse,  sometimes  cold  clammy  sweats  and  risings  in  the  throat. 
They  go  about  until  more  violent  symptoms  come  on,  simulating  those  of 
quotidian,  tertian  or  quartan  fever;  sometimes  the  malady  simulates  pleurisy. 
There  may  be  attacks  of  dyspnoea,  nauseaand  haemorrhage  ;  the  menses  in 
women  are  checked.  A  loss  of  memory  and  a  delirium  occur  at  intervals  for 
short  periods.  The  malady  is  very  difficult  to  cure  and  too  often  becomes 
fatal  in  the  end.  It  will  last  thirty  or  forty  days,  unless  it  end  fatally  in 
stupor  or  syncope.  A  form  of  mania  is  a  consequence  of  it,  where  it  has 
been  neglected  or  badly  treated  ;  **of  late  years  this  species  of  madness  has 
been  more  than  ordinarily  frequent."  All  sorts  were  liable  to  it,  but  mostly 
valetudinarians,  delicate   persons,   and  those   In   the  decUne   of  life ;    the 


'  lIuxhAm,  Om  Ftvers,  chap.  viu. 

s  \i — t.:  ..^    •'  —  '■:-' f  Frtvrt  pf  Grc4/  /iri/iUH,  7ni\  ct\.     Lund.  t8;^,  p.  41^. 

.iin,  Kt.,  M.D.     Fe^rirni,!  <'r  /.ifiU  /Ttv,  tpmmwmfytmi 

1746. 
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especially    among   the    opulent    families    of   this    great 


This   fever-period    in    London    corresponds    on    the   whole 
ly  with  a  series  of  unhealthy  years  in  Short's  tables  from 
registers  of  market  towns  and  country  parishes,  and  with 
igh  mortalities  \xi  the  Norwich  register.     It  was  not  specially 
a  smallpox  period,  as  the  last  unhealthy  year,  1723,  waa     On 
the  other  hand  the  cpidemiographists  in  Yorkshire,  Devonshire 
nd  Ireland  dwell  most  upon  fevers  of  the  nature  of  typhus, 
some  of  which  were  due  to  famine  or  dearth,  and  upon  '*  agues." 
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The  best  epidemiologists  of  the  time  were  not  in  London, 
but  at  York,  Ripon,  Plymouth,  Cork  and  Dublin.     Leaving  the 
Iriah  history  to  a  separate  chapter,  wc  shall  find  in  the  annals 
Wintringham,    Hillary  and    Huxham   a  somewhat   detailed 
nC  of  the  fevers  which  caused  the  very  high  mortalities  of 
years  1727-29,  with  an  occasional  glimpse  of  the  circum- 
_lances  in  which  the  fevers  arose.     Much  of  what  follows  relates 
to  the  same  nervous,  hysteric  or  "  putrid  "  fever,  with  or  without 
relapses,  that  has  been  described  for  London.     Going  back  a 

'  U  il  dear  that  the  nervous  f«\-cr  c^ebliKhvd  it&eU  as  a  distinct  ty(>e  in  England 

Ser  nan  i>f  the  18th  ccntur>',  l>olh  in  mciHcal   opinion  and   in  common 

:    tnufc  Horace  >V,ilpolc,  writing  from  Arlington  Street  on  28  January, 

I  h.iv.-  li:i't  .1  ncrvouN  fever  these  %\x  or  seven  weeks  every  night,  antl 

\^f  hAve  ma<le  a  lind  for  Daphne  :  nay,  have  even  stayed  al 

fihriut  WaifkiU,  cd.  Cunningham,  iii.  ]Si. 
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little.  VVintringhain  says'  that  the  continued  fevers  of  1720  we 
milder  than  those  of  the  year  before  (which  were  synochus  O! 
typhus)  and  were  often  languid  or  nervous,  with  giddiness,  stupoi 
and  nervous  tremblings,  a  quick  pulse,  a  whitish  tongue,  no  thirstj 
and  sweats  of  the  head,  neck  and  chest :  this  fever  lasted  twent 
days  or  more,  and  ended  in  a  general  sweat.    He  had  mentioned 
the  "languid  nervous  fevers"  first  in  the  years  1716  and  1717 
and   he  mentions  them  again  as  mixed  with  or  following  tK 
synochus  or  typhus  of  1727-28. 

In  April,   1727,  there  were  fevers  prevalent,  remitting  and" 
intermitting,  but  with  uncertain  paroxysms ;    in  May,  a  fever 
with  pleuritic  pains;   in  July,  a  putrid  fever  in  some,  but  th 
chief  diseases  of  that  month  were  **  remittents  and  intermittenli. 
which  were  often  attended  by  cutaneous  eruptions,  sometimes  o 
dusky  colour  and  dry,  at  other  times  full  of  clear  serum  ;  whic 
"  as  they  depended  upon  a  scorbutic  taint,  tormented  the  sick 
with  pruritus."     The  sick  persons  in  these  remittents  were  for 
the  most  part  drowsy  and  stupid,  especially  during  the  paroxysm 
the  fevers  were  followed  by  lassitude,  debility,  languor  of  spin 
and  hysteric  symptoms. 

Hillary*,  who  practised  at  Ripon,  not  far  from  Wintringham 
at  York,  records  in  1726  the  prevalence  of  remittents  and  inter- 
mi  ttents  :  "some  had  cxanthcmatous  eruptions  towards  the 
latter  end  of  the  disease,  filled  with  a  clear  or  yellowish  water, 
which  went  or  dried  away  without  any  other  inconvenience  to 
the  sick  but  an  uneasy  itching  for  a  few  days" — ^just  as  Win- 
tringham had  described  a  miliary  fever  for  1727.  It  is  also 
under  1726  that  he  describes  the  same  drowsy  and  nervous 
symptoms  of  Wintringham's  summer  fever  of  1727  : 

"Ancient    and   weak    hysterical    people   had    nervous    twilchings    and 
catchings,  and  were  comatous  and  delirious  ;  some  were  very  languid,  sick 
and   faint,  and  had  tremors  ;    the   young   and  robust,  who  had   more  full 
pulses,  were  generally  delirious,   unless  it  was  prevented  or  taken  off  by 
proper  cvacu.itions  and  cooling  medicines.     1  found  blistering  to  be  of  ver 
great  service  in  this  fever,  and  the  sick  were  more  relieved  by  it  than  ever 
observed  in  any  other  fever  whatever.     People  of  lax,  weak  constitution 
were  very  low  and  faint,  and  had  frec|uent,  profuse,  partial  sweatings,  whic' 
most  commonly  were  cold  and  clammy."     Huxham  also,  at  the  other  end  o 
Kngland,  says  that  in  October  and  November,   \^TJ^  a  slow  nervous  fever 
attacked  not  a  few  ;  and  under  the  date  of  January,  1728,  he  confirms  the, 
Yorkshire  experiences  of  the  prevalence  of  angina. 

*  Comttutitar,  Nosot,  \x,  %. 

'  William  Hilloiy.  M.D..  "An  Aeeount  of  the  principal  variations  nfUie  Weoth* 
jttiil  the  cnncoinitant  Kpidcmical  Discuses  from  1716  to  17,^4  at  Ri|Xin.**     App. 
Enay  an  tkt  Smaiilvx,  l^nd.  1740. 
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There  can  be  little  doubt  that  England  in  1727  was  already 
suffering  in  a  measure  from  the  distress  that  was  acutely  felt 
in  Ireland;  it  was  much  aggravated  by  the  hard  winter  of 
I72X-29',  but  it  had  begun  before  that  and  was  doubtless  the 
indirect  cause  of  the  great  prevalence  of  sickness.  The  exports 
of  com  under  the  bounty  system  used  to  bring  two  or  three 
mtlliorts  of  money  into  the  country  in  a  year.  But  in  1727  there 
was  a  debt  balance  of  70.757  quarters  of  wheat  imported,  and 
in  1728  tltc  import  exceeded  the  export  by  21,322  quarters,  the 
price  rising  at  the  same  lime  from  4J.  to  8j.  per  bushel*. 
Under  the  year  1727  Hillary'  says  : 

••  Many  of  the  labouring  and  poor  people,  who  used  a  low  diet,  and  were 
much  cjtposed  to  the  injuries  and  changes  of  the  weather,  died ;  many  of 
vbom  probably  wanted  the  necessary  assistance  of  diet  and  medicines." 
ADd  alter  referring,  under  the  winter  of  1727-28,  to  the  prevalence  of  a  fatal 
sallixrativc  angina,  which  fell,  by  a  kind  of  metastasis,  on  the  diaphragm  or 
pleura,  and  sometimes  on  the  peritoneum,  he  proceeds  (p.  "16)  : — 

"Nor  did  any  other  method,  which  art  could  afford,  relieve  them: 
insomuch  thai  many  of  the  Utile  countr>'  towns  and  villages  were  almost 
Mrtpped  of  their  poor  people,  not  only  in  the  countr}'  adjacent  to  Ripon, 
bat  aU  over  the  northern  parts  of  the  kmgdum  :  indeed  I  bad  no  certain 
iccount  of  what  distempers  those  who  were  at  a  distance  died  of,  but 
suppose  they  were  the  same  as  those  which  1  have  mentioned,  which  were 
DCtrer  to  us  Dleedin^,  pectorals  with  volaliles,  and  antiphlogistic  diluters 
and  hhsti  rinij.  were  the  most  successful.  I  observed  that  very  few  of  the 
ricli  who  used  a  more  generous  way  of  living,  and  were  not  exposed 

10  I  icncies  of  the  weather,  were  seized  with  any  of  these  diseases 

at  ihts  im»e....The  quartans  were  very  subject  to  turn  into  quotidians, 
and  sometimes  to  continual,  in  which  the  sick  were  frequently  delirious/' 

The  Yorkshire  accounts  by  Wintringham  and  Hillary  for  the 
second  year  of  this  epidemic  period,  the  year  1728,  are  very  full, 
as  regards  the  symptoms  or  types  of  the  fevers;  but  it  would 
be  tedious  to  cite  them  at  length,  and  unnecessary  to  do  so 
onless  to  answer  the  not  inconceivable  cavil  that  the  fevers  were 
not  of  the  nature  of  typhus  in  one  or  other  of  its  forms.  The 
chief  point  is  that  the  second  year,  towards  Midsummer,  brought 
a  fever  with  the  symptoms  of  sytwchus,  and  not  rarely  marked 
with  small  red  spots  like  flcabitcs  or  with  purple  petechiae.  In 
fhc  autumn  of  1729,  Hillary  noticed  a  fever  of  a  slow  type, 
wFi"  '  ht  go  on  as  long  as  thirty  days  and  end  without  a 

per:  is — the  nearest  approach  to  enteric  fever  in  any  of 

the  descriptions.     For  the  same  years,   1727-29,  Huxham,  of 

'  BfWkS,  f/ii^BT/  ef  Xnt^taitU,  W.  (117,  siays  that  ihc  ittai;istnites  uf  that  town  nude 
a  nuTlr^tiiio  t"x  tl»r  f.-Iiirf  uf  inkif  housckce]>crs  in  the  remarkably  severe  winter  of 

,t6j.  i8r. 
"H  179^  U  1KJ7.     liilrud.  chap.  p>  40. 
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Plymouth,  describes  languid  fevers  of  the  '*  putrid"  type,  unth' 
profuse  sweating,  followed  by  typhus  of  a  more  spotted  type 
Like  the  Yorkshire  observer,   Huxham   mentions  also  "intcr- 
mittents"  as  mixed  with  the  continued  fevers. 

The  great  prevalence  of  these  fevers,  "intermittents  and  other 
fevers,"  in  the  west  of  England  in  1728-29  was  known  to 
Dr  Rutty  of  Dublin,  who  speaks  especially  of  "the  neighbour- 
hoods of  Gloucester  and  London,  and  very  mortal  in  the  country 
places,  but  less  in  the  cities."     This  is  confirmed  by  Dover:         | 

"I  happened  to  live  in  Gloucestershire  in  the  years  172S  and  1729,  when 
a  very  fatal  epidemical  fever  raged  10  such  a  degree  as  to  sweep  on  whole 
families,  nay  almost  whole  villages.  I  was  called  to  several  houses  where 
eight  or  nine  persons  were  down  at  a  time  ;  and  yet  did  not  so  much  as  lose 
one  patient  wnere  I  was  concerned*.'* 

Some  of  the  cases  of  nervous  or  putrid  fever  in  the  epidemics 
of  1727-29  appear  to  have  been  marked  by  relapses  in  the 
country  districts  as  well  as  in  London.  Huxham  says  under 
date  of  April,  1728,  that  those  who  had  wholly  got  rid  of  the 
putrid  fever  were  exceedingly  apt  to  have  relapses.  Hillary 
does  not  mention  relapses  until  March,  1733,  when  a  fever,  with 
many  hysterical  symptoms,  which  succeeded  the  influenza  of 
that  year,  relapsed  in  several,  "though  seemingly  perfectly 
recovered  before,"  But  he  seems  really  to  be  contrasting  re- 
lapsing fever  and  typhus  when  he  points  out  that,  whereas  the 
inflammatory  type  of  fever  in  the  first  year  of  the  epidemic 
(1727)  was  greatly  benefited  by  enormous  phlebotomies^  the 
fever  patients  in  the  two  seasons  following,  when  the  fever  was 
more  of  the  nature  of  spotted  typhus,  could  not  stand  the  los 
of  so  much  blood,  or,  it  might  be,  the  loss  of  any  blood*.  Thi 
was  precisely  the  remark  made  by  Christison  and  others  a' 
century  later,  when  the  inflammatory  synocha,  which  often 
had  the  relapsing  type  very  marked,  changed  to  the  spotted 
typhus. 

■  Ancient  Physician's  I^^racy.     Lend.  17331  p.  144. 

'  '•  In  the  year  17171"  says  Hillnry,  '*  I  ordered  several  |->cr&ons  to  low  1 5o  to  141 
ounces  of  blood  at  several  limes  En  these  inflammatory  distempers,  with  great  rdj 
and  success ;  whereas,  in  lliis  winter  [171SJ  1   met  with  few,  and  even  the  strong  an 
robust,  whu  could  bear  the  loss  of  above  40  or  50  ounces  of  blood,  at  tlucc  01  fo 
limcx ;  but,  in  general,  most  of  the  sick  ci.mld  not  bear  blecdiii;;  ofiener  llnui  twice 
and  then  not  to  exceed  30  or  34  oz.  ut  mo^t,  at  two  or  three  unics  ;  and  cspeciallj 
those  who  had  been  afHicted  with,  and  dchilitaletl  by,  the  imermitting  fever  in  thi 
Autumn  before,   -ihe^c-  could  not  l>ear  blo<xling  oftcncr  than  once,  or  twice  al  mdm 
and  in  vcr^  sniidl  (]uniit.ittc>  too.  lhout>h  the  .icutencss  of  the  pain,  anil  llic  otlu 
symptoms  tn  all,  seemed  at  ftrst  to  indicate  much  lai^r  evacuations  thai  way ;  but  th| 
mst  bleoling  of^en  sunk  the  pulse  and  !>tic[i{;tlt  xyi  the  iialienl  m>  much  that  1  dui 
nol  repeat  it  more  than  once,  and  in  some  not  at  all."     llillary,  u.  s.  p.  jfj. 
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From  the  jxar  1731  we  begin  to  have  annual  accounts  (soon 
discontinued)  of  the  reigning  maladies  in  Edinburgh,  on  the 
same  plan  as  Wintringham's.  Hillary's  and  Huxham's,  with 
which,  indeed,  they  are  sometimes  collated  and  compared  ^  The 
fevers  of  Edinburgh  and  the  villages  near  were  as  various  as 
those  of  Plymouth,  according  to  Huxham,  and  singularly  like 
the  latter.  Thus,  in  the  winter  of  1731-32,  there  was  much 
worm  fever,  comatose  fever,  or  convulsive  fever  among  children, 
bot  not  limited  to  children,  marked  by  intense  pain  in  the  head, 
raving  in  some,  stupor  in  others,  tremulous  movements,  leaping 
of  the  tendons,  and  all  the  other  symptoms  described  by  Willis 
for  the  fever  of  1661,  a  fatal  case  of  October,  1732,  in  a  boy  of  ten, 
recorded  by  St  Clair  one  of  the  Edinburgh  professors,  reading 
exactly  like  the  cases  of  Willis  already  given*.  St  Clair's  case, 
which  was  soon  fatal,  had  no  worms;  but  in  the  general  accounts, 
bcyth  for  the  winter  of  1731-32  and  the  autumn  of  1732,  it  is 
said  that  many  of  the  younger  sort  passed  worms,  both  terctes 
and  ascarides^  and  recovered,  the  fatalities  among  children  being, 
as  usuaI,  few.  In  March  and  April,  1735,  there  were  again  "very 
irregular  fevers  of  children."  Huxham  records  exactly  the  same 
"  worm-fever  •*  of  children  at  Plymouth  in  the  spring  of  1734 — a 
fever  with  pains  in  the  head,  languor,  anxiety,  oppression  of  the 
breast,  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  and  a  comatose  state  {affectns 
spf^r&sus)y  which  attacked  the  young  mostly,  and  was  often 
attended  by  the  passage  of  worms.  He  gives  the  same  account 
of  the  seasons  as  Gilchrist — the  years  1734  and  1735  marked 
by  almost  continual  rains,  the  countr)'  more  squalid  than  had 
been  known  for  some  years'. 

But  it  is  the  nervous  fever  that  chiefly  engrosses  attention 
both  in  Scotland  and  in  England.  In  1735.  Dr  Gilchrist,  of 
Dumfries,  made  it  the  subject  of  an  essay,  returning  to  the 
subject  a  few  years  after*.  '*  As  our  fever,"  he  says,  "seems  to 
be  peculiar  to  this  age,  it  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  much 
more  has  not  been  said  upon  it,"  He  is  not  sure  whether  its 
frequcnc>'  of  late  years  may  not  be  owing  to  the  manner  of 
Irving  (it  was  the  time  of  the  great  drink-craze,  which  Huxham 


1  EMn.  Mr^.  Essayt  and  06s.  l-vi.     Thi»  annual  pnhlication  wok  the  original  of 

1J11;  T- "  vff  of  ihc  Roy.il  Society  of  Edinburgh. 

o.  11.17;  11.  iB;  (Si  CInir's  case);  IV. 
0<  arrf  et  marhit^ 

Cilchmt,  M.U.,  **  Essay  uii  Ncfvuus  Fevera."     Edin.  Mid.  Essays 
,  ♦;.  and  VI.  (01  v.  pi.  a),  p.  505. 
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also  connects  with  the  reigning  maladies)  and  to  a  long  course 
of  warm,  rainy  seasons ;  the  winters  for  some  years  had  been 
warm  and  open,  and  the  summers  and  harvests  rainy.  It  was 
only  the  poorer  sort  and  those  a  degree  above  them  who  were 
subject  to  this  fever;  he  knew  but  few  instances  of  it  amongst 
those  who  h'ved  well,  and  none  amongst  wine-drinkers.  It  was 
in  some  insidious  in  its  approach;  those  who  seemed  to  be  in  no 
danger  the  first  days  for  the  most  part  died.  In  others  the 
onset  was  violenti  with  nausea,  heat,  thirst  and  delirium.  Among 
the  symptoms  were  looseness,  pains  in  the  belly,  local  sweating, 
tickling  cough,  leaping  of  the  tendons.  Sometimes  they  were 
in  continual  cold  clammy  sweats  ;  at  other  times  profuse  sweats 
ran  from  them,  as  if  water  were  sprinkled  upon  them,  the  skin 
feeling  death  cnld. 

At  Edinburgh,  from  October.  1735,  to  February,  1736,  the 
fever  became  very  common,  and  was  often  a  relapsing  fever. 

"The  sick  had  generally  a  low  pulse  on  the  first  two  or  three  dnys,  with 
great  anxiety  and  uneasiness,  and  ihin,  cnide  urine.  Dcliriuiii  began 
about  the  fourth  day,  and  continued  until  the  fever  went  ofi"  on  the  seventh 
day.  Sometimes  the  disease  was  lengthened  to  the  fourteenth  day.  The 
approach  of  the  delirium  could  always  be  foretold  by  the  urine  becoming 
more  limpid,  and  without  sediment. ...A  large  plentiful  sweat  was  the  crisis 
in  some.  Others  were  exposed  to  relapses,  which  were  very  frequent,  and 
rathtr  more  dangerous  than  the  former  fever*.'' 

These  evidences,  beginning  with  Strother's  for  London  in 
1728  and  extending  to  the  Edinburgh  record  of  17.S5,  must 
suffice  to  identify  true  relapsing  fever.  In  the  chapter  on  Irish 
fevers  wc  shall  find  clear  evidence  of  relapsing  fever  in  Dublin 
in  1 739'  before  the  great  famine  had  begun. 

Huxham's  account  of  the  fevers  at  Plymouth,  in  Devonshire 
generally,  and  in  Cornwall  about  the  years  1734-36  is  of  the 
first  importance.  It  is  highly  complex,  owing  to  the  prevalence 
of  an  affection  of  the  throat,  so  that  one  part  of  the  constitution 
is  "  anginosc  fever."  This  has  been  dealt  with  in  the  chapter 
on  Scarlatina  and  Diphtheria.  Another  part  was  true  typhus. 
In  his  account  of  the  nervous  fever  we  are  introduced,  as  in  the 
Yorkshire  annals,  1726  27,  to  a  phenomenon  that  was  almost 
distinctive  of  the  low,  nervous  or  putrid  fever  from  about  1750 
to  1760  or  longer,  namely,  the  eruption  of  red,  or  purple,  or 
white  watery  vesicles,  from  which  it  got  the  name  of  miliary 
fever.     Huxham's  annals  are  full  of  this  phenomenon  about  the 

'  /Wf/.  V.  pt.  I,  p.  jo. 
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years  1734-36*.  The  red  pustules,  or  white  pustules,  with 
int   ill-smclling   sweats,   are   mentioned   over   and    over 

in.  He  thought  them  critical  or  relieving:  "Happy  was 
then  the  patient  who  broke  out  in  sweats  or  in  red  pustules." 
These  fevers  are  said  to  have  extended  to  the  country  parts 
of  Devonshire,  after  they  had  ceased  in  Plymouth,  and  to 
Cornwall  in  August,  1736.  In  Plymouth  itself  the  type  of 
fever  changed  after  a  time  to  malignant  spotted  fever,  synochus, 
or  true  t>'phus. 

The  malignant  epidemic  seemed  to  have  been  brought  in 
by  the  fleet;  it  had  raged  for  a  long  time  among  the  sailors 
of  the  fleet  lying  at  Portsmouth,  and  had  destroyed  many 
of  them.  In  March,  1735,  it  was  raging  among  the  lower 
classes  of  Plymouth.  About  the  loth  day  of  the  fever,  previously 
marked  by  various  head  symptoms,  there  appeared  pctechiae, 
xtA  or  purple,  or  livid  or  black,  up  to  the  size  of  vibices  or 
blotches,  or  the  eruption  might  be  more  minute,  like  fleabites. 
A  profuse,  clammy*  stinking  sweat,  or  a  most  foetid  diarrhoea 
wasted  the  miserable  patients.  A  black  tongue,  spasms,  hiccup, 
and  livid  hands  presaged  death  about  the  i  ith  to  14th  day. 
So  extensive  and  rapid  was  the  putrefaction  of  the  bodies 
that  they  had  to  be  buried  at  once  or  within  twenty-four  hours. 
It  was  fortunate  for  many  to  have  had  a  mild  sweat  and  a 
red  miliar>'  eruption  about  the  4th  or  5th  day;  but  for  others 
the  course  of  the  disease  was  attended  with  great  risk.  In  April 
the  type  became  worse,  and  the  disease  more  general.  There 
was  rarely  now  any  constriction  of  the  throat  Few  pustules 
broke  out :  but  in  place  of  them  there  were  dusky  or  purple  and 
black  petcchiae,  and  too  often  livid  blotches,  with  which 
symptoms  very  many  died  both  in  April  and  May.  In  July 
this  contagious  fever  had  decreased  much  in  Plymouth,  and 
in  September  it  was  only  sporadic  there.  With  a  mere  reference 
to  HilUir>''s  account  of  somewhat  similar  fevers  at  Ripon  in 
1734-5  (with  profuse  sweats,  sometimes  foetid,  great  fainting 
and  sinking  of  spirits,  starting  of  the  limbs  and  beating  of  the 
tendons,  hiccup  for  days,  etc.*)  we  may  pass  to  a  more  signal 
hiNtorical  event,  the  great  epidemic  of  fever  in  1741-42,  of  which 
the  Irish  part  alone  has  hitherto  received  sufficient  notice*. 

'   Lk*i.  4i  aere  ti  morhit  i  tlso  his  «sfty  Oh  Frvirs. 
*  HillAr^.  App.  tn  Smaif'^--'^,  »-in.  np.  57.  66- 

»  Mr.  Lcck>  \Uist0ty  in  iht  \)^th  Cttttunf,  ll.>.  says  ihat  the  fuminc 

and  hmx  nf   1740-41,  win  cribe&  as  on  im^x^rtaut  evetu  in  the  history  of 
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The  epidemic  fever  of  1741-42. 

The  harvest  of  1739  had   been  an  abundant  one,  and  the  ^ 
export   of  grain   had    been    large.     At  Lady-day  the  price  of^fl 
wheat  had  been  31J.  6^/  per  quarter,  and   it   rose    \Os.    before  " 
Lady-day,  1740.     An  extremely  severe  winter  had  intervened, 
one  of  the  three  memorable  winters  of  the  18th  century.     The 
autumn-sown  wheat  was  destroyed  by  the  prolonged  and  intense  H 
frost,  and  the  price  at  Michachtias,  1740.  rose  to  56^.  per  quarter,  ^ 
the  exportation    being  at  the  same  time  prohibited,  but  not 
until  every  available  bushel  had  been   sold   to    the   foreigners. 
The  long  cold  of  the  winter  of    r739~40  had  produced  much 
distress  and  want  in  London,  Norwich,   Edinburgh  and   othcr^f 
towns.     In    London    the    mortality    for    1740    rose    to    a   very 
high  figure,  30,81  r,  of  which  4003  deaths  were  from  fever  and 
2725    from  smallpox.     In    mid-winter,    1739-40,   coals  rose  to 
£1,  lOJ.  per  chaldron,  owing  to  the  navigation  of  the  Thames  h 
being  closed  by  ice;  the  streets  were  impassable  by  snow,  there H 
was  a  "frost-fair"  on   the   Thames,   and   in   other  respects  a 
repetition  of  the  events  preceding  the  London  typhus  of  1685- 
%(>.     The  Genthman^s  Magazine  of  January,  1740,  tells  in  verse 
how   the  poor  were    "  unable  to  sustain  oppressive  want  and 
hunger's  urgent  pain,"  and  reproaches  the  rich, — "colder  their 
hearts  than  snow,  and  harder  than  the  frost"  ;  while  in  its  prose 
columns  it  announces  that  "  the  hearts  of  the  rich  have  been 
opened  in  consideration  of  the  hard  fate  of  the  poor\"    The 
long,   hard   winter   was   followed   by  the   dry   spring   and  hot 
summer  of  1740,  during  which  the  sickness  (in  Ireland  at  least)fl 
was  of  the  dysenteric  type.    In  the  autumn  of  1740  the  epidemic  ^ 
is  said  to  have  taken  origin  both  at  Plymouth  and  Bristol  from 
ships   arriving   with   infection  among  the  men — at  the  former 
port    the    king's    ships    '  Panther'    and    '  Canterbury,'    at    the 
latter  a  merchant  ship.     At  Plymouth  it  was  certainly  raging 
enormously  from  June  to  the  end  of  the  year — "febris  nautica 
pestilentialis  jam  saevit  maxime/*  says  Huxham;  it  continued 

Ireland,  "huOly  excitefl  any  aitcnlion  in  England."  Il  wns  severely  fell,  however, 
in  England ;  .ind  if  it  excited  hardly  any  attention,  thai  mu>l  liave  been  becauM 
there  were  so  many  superior  interests  which  were  more  engrossing  than  ihc  rtatc  of 
the  pctor. 

Cent.  Magaz.  X.  (1740),  39,  35,    Blomcficld,  for  Norwich,  says  tiiat  many  thi 
would  have   perished   in   the   winter   of   1739-40   but    for   help   from    iheir  richer 
neighbour. 
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there  all  through  the  first  half  of  1741.  "when  it  seemed  to 
l>ccome  lost  in  a  fever  of  the  bilious  kind."  It  was  in  the 
dry  spring  and  ver>'  hot  summer  of  1741  that  the  fever  became 
general  over  England.  Wall  says  that  it  appeared  at  Worcester 
at  the  Spring  Assizes  among  a  few ;  at  Exeter  also  it  was  traced 
lo  the  gaol  delivery  ;  and  it  was  commonly  said  that  the  turmoil 
of  the  General  Election  (which  resulted  in  driving  Walpole  from 
hb  long  term  of  power)  helped  its  diffusion.  But  undoubtedly 
the  great  occasion  of  its  universality  was  a  widely  felt  scarcity. 
The  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat  was  small  beside  the  enormous 
leaps  that  prices  used  to  take  in  the  medieval  period,  having 
been  at  no  time  double  the  average  low  price  of  that  generation. 
It  was  rather  the  want  of  employment  that  made  the  pinch 
90  sharp  in  1741.  The  weaving  towns  of  the  west  of  England 
were  losing  their  trade ;  of  "  most  trades  "  also,  it  was  said  that 
they  were  in  apparent  decay,  "except  those  which  supply 
luxury'."  X>x  Barker,  of  Sarum,  the  best  medical  writer  upon 
the  epidemic,  says : 

**Thc  general  poverty  which  has  of  late  prevailed  over  a  great  part  of 
ikJs  nalion.  and  particularly  amongst  the  woollen  manufacturers  in  the  west, 
wbcrr  the  fever  has  raged  and  still  continues  to  rage  with  the  greatest 
vkolence,  affords  but  too  great  reason  to  believe  that  this  has  been  one 
principal  source  of  the  diseased" 

He  explains  that  the  price  of  wheat  had  driven  the  poor 
to  live  on  bad  bread.  This  is  borne  out  by  a  letter  from 
Wolverhampton,  27  November.  1741*.  The  writer  speaks  of 
the  extraordinary  havoc  made  among  the  poorer  sort  by  the 
terrible  fever  that  has  for  some  time  raged  in  most  parts  of 
England  and  Ireland.  At  first  it  seldom  fixed  on  any  but 
the  poor  people,  and  especially  such  as  lived  in  large  towns, 
workhouses,  or  prisons.  Country'  people  and  farmers  seemed 
for  the  most  part  exempt  from  it,  "  though  we  have  observed 
it  frequently  in  villages  near  market  towns"  ;  whereas,  says  the 
writer,  the  epidemic  fevers  of  1727,  1728  and  1729  were  first 
observed  to  begin  among  the  country  jjeople,  and  to  be  some 
time  in  advancing  to  large  towns.  This  writer's  theory  was 
that  the  fever  was  caused  by  bad  bread,  and  he  alleges   that 
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horse-beans,  pease  and  coarse  unsound  barley  were  aim 
the  only  food  of  the  poor.  To  this  a  Birmingham  surgeo 
took  exception ^  Great  numbers  of  the  poor  had,  to  his  know 
ledge,  lived  almost  entirely  upon  bean-bread,  but  had  been  vc 
little  afflicted  with  the  fever.  Besides,  every  practitioner  knc 
that  the  fever  was  not  confined  to  the  poor.  He  pointed  out 
that  in  Wolverhampton,  whence  the  bad-bread  theory*  emanate 
the  proportion  of  poor  to  those  in  easier  circumstances  was 
six  to  one,  poverty  having  increased  so  much  by  decay  of  trade 
that  many  wanted  even  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  Birmingham 
surgeon  was  on  the  whole  inclined  to  the  theory  of  "the 
ingenious  Sydenham,  that  the  disease  may  be  ascribed  to 
a  contagious  i|uality  in  the  air,  arising  from  some  secret 
and  hidden  alterations  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  passing 
through  the  whole  atmosphere,  or  to  some  malign  influence 
in  the  heavenly  bodies" — these  being  Sydenham's  words  as 
applied  to  the  fever  of  1685-6. 

Barker,  also,  draws  a  parallel  between  the  epidemic  of  174I 
and  that  of  1685-86:  the  Thames  was  frozen  in  each  of  the 
two  winters  preceding  the  respective  epidemics,  and  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1740  and  1741  were  as  remarkable  for  drought 
and  heat  as  those  of  16S4  and  1685. 

[n  London  the  deaths  from  fever  in  1741  reached  the 
enormous  figure  of  7528,  the  highest  total  in  the  bills 
mortality-  from  first  to  last,  while  the  deaths  from  all  cause 
were  32,119,  in  a  population  of  some  700,000.  also  the  highest 
total  from  the  year  of  the  great  plague  until  the  new  registratio 
of  the  whole  metropolitan  area  in  1S38.  It  will  be  seen  front 
the  following  table  (on  p.  81)  of  the  weekly  mortalities  that 
the  fever-deaths  rose  greatly  in  the  autumn,  but,  unlike  the 
old  plague,  reached  a  maximum  in  the  winter. 

The  effects   of  the  epidemic  of  typhus  upon  the  weavin; 
towns   of  tlie   west  of  England,  in  which  tlie  fever  lasted, 
in  London,  into  the  spring  of  1742,  were  seen   at  their  wor 
in   the   instance   of  Tiverton.     It   was   then   a  town  of  abou 
8000  inhabitants,  having  increased  little  during  the  last  hund 
years.     Judged   by   the  burials   and   baptisms   in    the    paris 
register   it   was  a   more   unhealthy  place  since  the  extinction 
of  plague   than    it   had    been   before   that.     It   was   mostly  a 
f/,mi,ii,rv'v  of  weavers,  who  had  not  been  in  prosperous  circum 
'  Wliitei  >^«  i74'»  p*  43. 
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Mortaiity  by  Fgver  in  LoH/Uf$,  1741—42. 


Week 

All 

ending 

Fever 

catucs. 

March  10 

'23 

6rto 

>7 

103 

564 

24 

112 

624 

31 

105 

573 

April    7 

r23 

670 

14 

128 

687 

31 

89 

580 

28 

t23 

622 

May    5 

104 

495 

r3 

141 

587 

19 

129 

573 

26 

I  S3 

600 

June    2 

512 

9 

I38 

483 

16 

'"5 

536 

23 

127 

494 

.  .    ^ 

154 

S'3 

July    7 

149 

523 

14 

t62 

551 

21 

130 

48s 

38 

»5< 

621 

Aug.    4 

128 

5»2 

II 

142 

541 

18 

»72 

636 

25 

192 

66s 

1742 


Week 

AU 

ending 

Fcrer 

cauKs 

Sept.    I 

171 

675 

8 

190 

691 

'5 

T82 

760 

32 

199 

748 

29 

189 

733 

Oct.    6 

207 

784 

13 

192 

787 

20 

232 

793 

27 

234 

850 

Nov.    3 

250 

835 

10 

228 

772 

17 

182 

670 

94 

214 

806 

Dec.    r 

224 

768 

8 

203 

748 

15 

191 

761 

22 

'^9 

775 

29 

180 

702 

Jan.    5 

221 

893 

12 

184 

760 

J9 

184 

826 

26 

<s< 

724 

Feb.    2 

'32 

675 

9 

103 

533 

16 

108 

675 

25 

103 

641 

Effects  of  the  Epidemic  of  1741-42  on  Provincial  Towns, 
{Short's  Atts/racts  of  Parish  Registers.) 


Voar 
1740 
I74» 
1742 


Rcgialers 
examtnod 

27 
27 
36 


With  buriaU 
more  than 
bapiunu 

6 

14 
6 


Boptitou  ii 
ihe  same 

1409 

3787 
172I 


Burials  in 
the  same 

1940 

6205 

3345 


Stances  for  sometime  past  In  1735  the  town  had  been  burned 
down,  and  in  1738  it  was  the  scene  of  riots.  The  hard  winter 
of  1739-40  brought  acute  distress,  and  in  1741  spotted  fever 
was  so  prevalent  that  6^6  persons  were  buried  in  that  year, 
being  i  in  12  of  the  inhabitants.  At  the  height  of  tlie  epidemic 
ten  or  eleven  funerals  were  seen  at  one  time  in  St  Peters 
churchyard.  Its  population  twenty  years  after  is  estimated 
to  have  declined  by  two  thousand,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
18th  century  it  was  a  less  populous  place  than  at  the 
bcginning^ 

'  Duti&fonl.  IlistorUaf  Afemorials  of  Trvertoa.    The  accounts  of  the  great  weaving 
towns  of  ihe  Soulh*west  oie  not  unpleasing  until  wc  come  to  the  time  when  ihey 
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Other  parts  of  the  kinj^dom  may  be  represented  by  Norwich 
Newcastle  and  Edinburgh.  The  record  of  baptisms  in  Nonvicl 
is  almost  certainly  defective;  in  only  two  years  from   1719 

1741,  is  a  small  excess  of  baptisms  over  burials  recorded, 
namely,  in  1722  and  1726,  while  in  a  third  year.  1736,  the 
figures  are  exactly  equal  In  1740  there  are  916  baptisms  to 
1173  burials,  and  in  1741,  851  baptisms  to  1456  burials;  while  in 

1742,  owing  to  an  epidemic  of  smallpox,  the  deaths  rose  to  195 
or  to  more  than  double  the  recorded  births'.  The  dis 
was  felt  most  in  East  Anglia  in  1740.  Blomefield,  who 
ends  his  history  in  that  year,  says  there  was  much  rioting 
throughout  the  kingdom,  "  on  the  pretence  of  the  scarcity  and 
deamcss  of  grain."  At  Wisbech  Assizes  fourteen  were  found 
guilty,  but  were  not  all  executed.  In  Norfolk  two  were 
convicted  and  executed  accordingly.  At  Norwich  the  military 
fired  upon  the  mob  and  killed  seven  persons,  of  whom  only  one 
was  truly  a  rioter^  It  was  also  in  the  severe  winter  of  1739-4O 
that  the  distress  b^an  in  Edinburgh.  The  mills  were  stopped 
by  ice  and  snow,  causing  a  scarcity  of  meal ;  the  harvest  of 
1740  was  bad,  riots  took  place  in  October,  and  granaries  were 
plundered*.  The  deaths  from  fever  were  many  in  1740,  but 
were  nearly  doubled  in  1741,  with  a  significant  accompaniment 
of  fatal  dysentery* : 

EHinburgh  Afartaiities^  1740-41. 
(Population  in  1732,  estimated  at  32,000.)* 


1740 

1741 

All  causes 

1237 

1611 

Consumption 

278 

349 

Fever 

]6i 

304 

Flux 

3 

36 

Smallpox 

274 

206 

Measles 

100 

112 

Chincough 

26 

lOI 

Convulsions 

22 

16 

were  overtaken  by  ilccay  of  work  and  distress,  from  aIkmiI  1710  onwarris.  T! 
district,  says  Defoe,  was  **a  ricli  enclosed  country,  full  of  rivers  and  iu\vivs, 
infinitely  populous,  in  so  much  that  some  of  the  market  towns  are  equal  to  cili« 
l»iKne4s,  and  superior  tu  many  uf  ihem  in  numbers  of  people."  Taunton  hod  lit 
loums.  Tiverton  in  the  seven  years  1700-1706  had  331  marriages,  1116  bnntism 
1175  buriab  (a  slight  excess),  and  an  esiimnttsi  poptdation  ol  8693.  whicli  ki^ 
nearly  at  that  level  for  alx^ut  twenty  years  longer  (from  1720  to  1726  the  majTiag< 
were  184,  the  baptisms  1070  and  the  burials  1175). 
^  Cent.  Afagaz,  XI.  (1741),  p.  704. 

■  Blomefichl,  IliitQry  cf  Norfoik^  ill.  449. 

■  Amol,  History  of  Eiimhurgh^  I779i  P*  '*'■ 

*  G<Ht,  Mai;az.  1 741,  p.  705.  •  Edin,  MetL  Euayt  omJ  0^,  i.  An. 
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The  last  four  items  are  of  children's  maladies,  for  which 
Edinburgh  was  worse  reputed  even  than  London. 

At  Newcastle  the  deaths  In  the  register  in  1741  were  320 
more  than  in  1740,  in  which  year  they  were  doubtless  excessive, 
as  elsewhere.  But  there  is  a  significant  addition  :  "There  have 
also  been  buried  upwards  of  400  upon  the  Ballast  Hills  near  this 
townV" 

The  symptoms  of  the  epidemic  fever  of  1741-42  are  described 
by  Barker,  of  Salisbury,  and  Wall,  of  Worcester*.  It  began  like 
a  common  cold,  as  was  remarked  also  in  Ireland.  On  the 
seventh  day  spots  appeared  like  fleabites  on  the  breast  and 
arms ;  in  some  there  were  broad  purple  spots  like  those  of 
scurvy.  Miliary  eruptions  were  apt  to  come  out  about  the 
eleventh  day,  especially  in  women.  In  most,  after  the  first  six 
or  seven  days,  there  was  a  wonderful  propensity  to  diarrhoea, 
which  might  end  in  dysenter}*.  The  cough,  which  had  appeared 
at  the  outset,  went  off  about  the  ninth  day,  when  stupor 
and  delirium  came  on.  Gilchrist,  of  Dumfries,  describes  the 
fever  there  in  November,  1741,  as  more  malignant  than  the 
"nervous  fever"  which  he  had  described  in  1735.  It  came  to  an 
end  about  the  fourteenth  day  ;  the  sick  were  almost  constantly 
under  a  coma  or  raving,  and  they  died  of  an  absolute  oppression 
of  the  brain ;  a  profuse  sweat  about  tlie  seventh  day  was 
followed  by  an  aggravation  of  all  the  symptoms*.  An  anony- 
mous writer,  dating  from  Sherborne,  uses  the  occasion  to  make 
an  onslaught  upon  blood-letting*. 

'  Gmt.  Afaga'M,  r74i,  p.  186, 

*  John  Wall.  M.D.,  Medical  Tracts,  Oxford,  1780,  p.  337.  See  also  Obs.  on  the 
S^*L  Ftvrr  ^'1741.  jrd  ed.,  by  Daniel  Cox,  apothecary,  with  coses. 

'  Eiitn.  Mtti.  Essays  ana  Obs,  VI.  53^. 

*  "  And  here  I  cannol  bul  ohsen-e  how  many  ij^norant  conceited  coxcombs  ride 
out,  nnder  a  shew  of  bustincss,  with  their  lancet  in  their  pocket,  and  make  diseases 
instead  of  curing  them,  drawing  their  weapon  upon  every  occasion,  right  or  wrong* 
and  upon  every  complaint  cry  out,  '  Egati !  [  must  have  some  of  your  blood,'  give  the 
poor  wretches  a  dLscasc  they  never  might  hcive  had,  drawing  the  bJood  and  the  purse, 
torment  them  in  ihi^  world,"  etc. —,^h  Essay  on  the  fresent  Epuiemic  En'er,  Sher- 
borne, 1741-  The  practice  of  blood-letting  in  continued  fevers  received  a  check  in  the 
second  half  of  the  18th  century*  but  it  was  still  kept  up  in  inflammatory  diseases  or 
injuries.  Kven  in  the  latter  it  was  freely  satirized  by  the  laity.  When  the  surgeon  in 
Tom  Jotus  complained  bitterly  that  the  wounded  hero  would  not  be  blooded  though 
be  was  in  a  fever,  the  landlady  uf  the  tun  anitwercil :  *'  h  is  an  eating  fever,  then,  for 
be  hath  devoured  two  swingeing  bultcrcd  toasts  this  morning  for  brcakfiiLst."  "Very 
likely,"  says  Ihe  doctor,  "I  have  known  people  eat  in  a  fever;  and  it  is  very  easily 
accounted  for;  because  the  acidity  occasioned  by  the  febrile  matter  may  stimulate 
the  nerves  of  the  diaphragm,  and  thereby  occasion  a  craving  which  will  not  be  easily 
diHlingtii.<ihablc  from  a  natural  appetite.. .Indeed  I  think  the  gentleman  in  a  very 
dangerous  way,  and,  if  he  is  not  blooded,  I  am  afraid  will  die." 
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Sanitary  Condition  of  London  under  George  II. 

The  great  epidemic  of  fe\'cr  in  1741-42  was  the  climax  of 
series  of  years  in  London  all  marked  by  high  fever  moftalities. 
If  there  had  not  been  something  peculiarly  favourable  to  con- 
tagious fever  in  the  then  state  of  the  capital,  it  is  not  likely  that 
a  temporar).*  distress  caused  by  a  hard  uHnter  and  a  deficient 
harvest  following  should  have  had  such  effects.  This  was  the 
time  when  the  population  is  supposed  to  have  stood  still  or  even 
declined  in  London.  Drunkenness  was  so  prevalent  that  the 
College  of  Physicians  on  19  January,  1726,  made  a  repre- 
sentation on  it  to  the  House  of  Commons  through  Dr  Freind, 
one  of  their  fellows  and  member  for  Launceston : 


greilH 


*'  We  have  with  concern  observed  for  some  yeare  past  the  fatal  effects 
ibc  frequent  use  of  several  sons  of  distilled  spirituous  liquor  upon 
numbers  of  both  sexes,  rendering  them  diseased,  not  lit  for  business,  poor 
burthen  to  themselves  and  neighbours,  and  too  often  the  cause  of  weak, 
feeble  and  distempered  children,  who  must  be,  instead  of  an  advantage  and 
strength,  a  charge  to  their  country*." 

"This  state  of  things,"  said  the  College,  **doth  every  year 
increase."  Fielding  guessed  that  a  hundred  thousand  in  Londoz^y 
lived  upon  drink  alone ;  six  gallons  per  head  of  the  popu1atioi^| 
per  annum  is  an  estimate  for  this  period,  against  one  gallon  at 
present.  The  enormous  duty  of  20s.  per  gallon  served  only  to 
develope  the  trade  in  smuggled  Hollands  gin  and  Nantes  brandy. 
In  the  harvest  of  1733  farmers  in  several  parts  of  Kent  were 
obliged  to  offer  higher  wages,  although  the  price  of  grain  was 
low,  and  could  hardly  get  hands  on  any  terms,  "  which  l 
attributed  to  the  great  numbers  who  employ  themselves  i 
smuggling  along  the  coast*." 

The  mean  annual  deaths  were  never  higher  in  London,  not 
even  in  plague  times  over  a  series  of  years,  the  fever  deat 
keeping  pace  with  the  mortality  from  all  causes,  and,  in  th 
great  epidemic  of  typhus  in  1741.  making  about  a  fourth  part 
the  whole.     The  populace  lived  in  a  bad  atmosphere,  physica 
and  moral.     As  Arbuthnot  said  in   1733,  they  "breathed  thel 
own  steams";  and  he  works  out  the  following  curious  sum 


"The  perspiration  of  a  man  is  about  A  of  an  inch  in  34  hours,  conse- 
quently one  inch  in  14  days.  The  surface  01  the  skin  of  a  middle-sized  man 
is  about  15  square  feet ;  consequently  the  surface  of  ibe  skin  of  3904  such 


i 

1 

::a!" 


*  Munk,  Rvtiofthe  CoiUf^t  of  Phyucian:^  "•  ii* 

*  Goffkmans  Moj^at.  lu.  173,1,  Sept.,  p.  491. 
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men  would  cover  an  acre  of  ground,  and  iheperspir'd  matter  would  cover  an 
acre  of  ground  i  inch  deep  in  34  days,  which,  rarefi'd  into  air,  would  make 
over  that  acre  an  atmosphere  of  the  steams  of  their  bodies  near  71  foot 
high."  This,  he  cxptains,  would  turn  pestiferous  unless  carried  away  by  the 
wind  ;  "from  whence  it  may  be  inferred  thai  the  very  first  consideration  in 
building  of  cities  is  to  make  them  op<;nt  atry.  and  well  perHated^." 

In  the  growth  of  London  from  a  medieval  walled  city  of 
some  forty  or  sixty  thousand  inhabitants  to  the  "great  wen  "  of 
Cobbett's  time,  these  considerntioiis  had  been  little  attended  to 
so  far  as  concerned  the  quarters  of  the  populace.  The  Liberties 
of  the  City  and  the  out-parishes  were  covered  with  aggregates 
of  houses  all  on  the  same  plan,  or  rather  want  of  plan.  In  the 
medieval  period  the  extramural  population  built  rude  shelters 
against  the  town  walls  or  in  the  fosse,  if  it  were  dry,  or  along  the 
side  of  the  ditch.  The  same  process  of  squatting  at  length  ex- 
tended farther  afield,  with  more  regular  building  along  the  sides  of 
the  great  highways  leading  from  the  gates.  Queen  Elizabeth's 
proclamation  of  15 80  was  designed  to  check  the  growth  of 
London  after  this  irregular  fashion ;  but  as  neither  the  original 
edict  nor  the  numerous  copies  of  it,  reissued  for  near  a  hundred 
years,  made  any  provision  for  an  orderly  expansion  of  the 
capital,  these  prohibitions  had  merely  the  effect  of  adding  to 
the  hugger-mugger  of  building,  "  in  odd  corners  and  over 
stables."  The  outparishes  were  covered  with  houses  and  tene- 
ments of  all  kinds,  to  which  access  was  got  by  an  endless  maze  of 
narrow  passages  or  alleys ;  regular  streets  were  few  in  them,  and 
it  would  appear  from  the  account  given  by  John  Stow  in  1598  of 
the  parish  of  Whitcchapcl  that  even  the  old  country  highway, 
one  of  the  great  roads  into  Essex  and  the  eastern  counties,  had 
been  '* pestered V  The  "pestering"  of  the  field  lanes  in  the 
suburban  parishes  with  poor  cottages  is  Stow's  frequent  theme'. 

*  Effcits  of  Air  on  Humiin  BaiUs^  17531  PP*  '•♦  '7-  His  excellent  remarks  on 
the  Deed  of  fresh  air  in  the  itcatment  of  fevers,  Iwo  generations  before  LeUMm 
carried  out  the  practice,  are  At  p.  54.  The  curious  calculation  fil>ove  cited  was  copied 
by  l^ngrishi  and  usually  passes  a^  his. 

*  •*  Also  without  the  oars  both  sides  of  the  street  be  pestered  with  cotta^  atid 
alleys  even  up  to  Wtiitcchitpel  Church,  and  almost  half  a  mile  beyond  it,  into  the 
ct^mmon  field  :  all  which  ought  to  l>e  open  and  free  fur  all  ini;n.  But  this  common 
field,  1  say,  being  sometime  the  Iwauly  of  (his  ciiy  on  lh:it  part,  i»  so  encroached 
upon  by  liuilding  of  Hllhy  cottages,  and  with  other  jiiirpresturcs  enclosures  and 
laystalls  (notwithstanding  all  proclamations  and  Acts  of  Parliament  made  to  the 
contrary)  that  in  some  places  it  scarce  rcmaineth  a  sufTicienl  liighway  for  the  meeting 
of  carriages  and  droves  of  cattle.  Much  less  is  there  any  fair,  pleasant  or  wholesome 
way  for  people  to  walk  on  foot,  which  is  no  small  tilcmish  lu  so  famous  a  city  to  have 
so  uosavoury  and  unseemly  an  entrance  or  passage  thereunto."  Stow's  Survey  ef 
London,  ^cclion  nn  "Suburbs  without  the  \Vall>." 

*  The  line  of  an  old  fidd  walk  can  siill  be  followe<l  from  Aldermanbury  Postern 
lo  Hackney,  Goldsmiths'  Row  being  one  uf  the  wider  sections  of  it. 
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TIic  borough  of  Southwark,  as  part  of  the  City,  may  have  been 
bettor  than  most :  "  Then  from  the  Bridge  straight  towards  the 
south  a  continual  street  called  Long  Soiithwark,  built  on  both 
sides  with  divers  lanes  and  alleys  up  to  St  George's  Church,  and 
be>x>nd  it  through  Black  man  Street  towards  New  Town  or 
Ncwington  " — the  mazes  of  courts  and  alleys  on  either  side  of 
the  Borough  Road  which  may  be  traced  in  the  maps  long  alter 
Stow's  time.  So  again  in  St  Olave's  parish  along  the  river  bank 
eastwards  from  London  Bridge — "continual  building  on  both 
sides,  with  lanes  and  alleys,  up  to  Battle  Bridge,  to  Horsedown, 
and  towards  Rothcrhithe."  In  the  Western  Liberty-,  the  lanes 
that  had  been  laid  out  in  Henry  VIII.'s  time,  Shoe  Lane,  Fetti 
l^ne  and  Chancery  Lane,  served  as  three  main  arteries  to 
densely  populated  area  between  Fleet  Street  and  Hdbom, 
for  the  rest  it  was  reached  by  a  plexus  or  rtU  wdr^iU  of  alle)'s 
and  courts,  nocoriotts  even  in  the  tgth  century-.  In  like  manner 
Drury  Lane  and  St  Martin's  Lane  were  the  main  arteries 
betiNreen  High  Holbom  and  die  Strmad.  One  piazza  of  Co\'eflt 
Gftiden  was  a  new  centre  of  regular  streets,  to  vkkii  the  haber- 
dsshers  and  other  tnides  veie  beginning  to  reiDorc  from  the 
Q^,  Ibff  gieaitcr  room,  about  1661.  The  Seren  Dials  were  a 
HQOder  vheo  they  vere  new,  aboot  1694,  and  had  the  same 
iMtcatkHi  oC  otifiirs>s  and  reguKuity  as  in  Wren's  onused  de^n 
far  tf^  Gty  after  the  fixe.  The  great  spcodatrve  bnildcr  of  the 
Rcstontmi  ««s  Ntdrabs  Baifaoa^  soa  of  Pnise^God  Barbones. 
He  b«at  over  Rtd  Lka  BeUs,  wmA  to  the  anofnce  of  the 
of  Gr«y^s  laa*.  and  bis  snaer  of  bwirff%  may  be 
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Nuisances  indoors  and  out  of  doors. 

certain  householders  of  Chancery  Lane  were  indicted  at  the 
Middlesex  Sessions  for  subletting,  "to  the  great  danger  of  in- 
fectious disease,  with  plague  and  other  diseases."  In  May,  1637, 
one  house  was  found  to  contain  eleven  married  couples  and 
fifteen  single  persons  ;  another  house  harboured  eighteen  lodgers. 
In  the  most  crowded  parishes  the  houses  had  no  sufficient 
curtilage,  standing  as  they  did  in  alleys  and  courts.  When  we 
begin  to  have  some  sanitary  information  long  after,  it  appears 
that  their  vaults,  or  privies,  were  indoors,  at  the  foot  of  the 
common  stair'.  In  1710,  Swift's  lodging  In  Bury  Street,  St 
James's,  for  which  he  paid  eight  shillings  a  week  ("  plaguy 
deep"  he  thought),  had  a  "thousand  stinks  in  it,"  so  that  he 
left  it  after  three  months.  The  House  of  Commons  appears  to 
have  been  ill  reputed  for  smells,  which  were  specially  remembered 
in  connexion  with  the  hot  summer  of  the  great  fever-year  1685*. 
The  newer  parts  of  London  were  built  over  cesspools, 
which  were  probably  more  dangerous  than  the  visible  nuisances 
of  the  streets  satirized  by  Swift  and  Gay.  There  were  also 
the  "  intramural"  graveyards;  of  one  of  these,  the  Green  Ground, 
Portugal  Street,  it  was  said  by  Walker,  as  late  as  1839;  "The 
effluvia  from  this  ground  are  so  offensive  that  persons  living 
in   the   back   of  Clement's  Lane  are  compelled  to  keep  their 

■  windows  closed."  But  that  which  helped  most  of  all  to  make 
a  foul  atmosphere  in  the  houses  of  the  working  class,  an 
atmosphere  in  which  the  contagion  of  fever  could  thrive,  was 
the  window-tax.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  those  who  devised 
It  can  have  foreseen  how  detrimental  it  would  be  to  the  public 
health;  it  took  nearly  a  century  to  realize  the  simple  truth  that 
it  was  in  effect  a  tax  upon  light  and  air. 


*  Willan,  1801 :  "  The  passage  filled  with  putrid  cxcremenul  or  other  abominable 
dBuvia  from  a  vault  at  the  bottuin  of  the  staircase."  Sec  also  Clattcrbuck,  Epiii. 
Fevfr  at  present  prevMtlin^.  Lond.  i8iy,  p.  60.  Kerriar,  (if  Manchester,  writing  of 
the  class  of  houses  most  apt  to  harbour  the  contagion  of  typhus,  says,  *'  Of  the  new 
buildings  1  have  found  those  moU  apt  to  nurse  it  which  are  added  in  a  .slight  manner 
to  the  hAck  part  of  a  row,  aiid  exposed  to  the  effluvia  of  the  privies.*' 

»  C.  Davcnant  to  T.  Coke.  I^ndon,  14  Dec.  1700.  Cai.  Cokt  MSS.,  il.  41 1,  "  I 
heartily  commiserate  your  sad  condition  to  be  in  the  country  these  bad  weeks  ;  but  I 
Cancy  you  will  find  Derbyshire  more  pleasant  even  in  winter  than  the  House  of 
CommoTLt  will  be  in  a  summer  ^ea^m.  Fur,  though  it  be  now  sixteen  years  ago 
[i6$3]i  I  !»lit)  bear  in  memory  the  evil  smells  descending  frum  the  suiall  apartment)! 
atljoinii^  to  the  Speaker's  Chaml)cr,  which  came  down  into  the  Hou:ie  with  irresistible 
jiDTCe  wlwn  the  weather  is  hot." 
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Wnian,  writing  of  fever  in  Ixwidoii  ia  17991  mentions  that 
even  die  pasagcs  of  tcpcmcnt  booses  were  *"  kept  dark  ta  order 
to  lewcn  the  wiodov-Cax,"  and  the  vr  ther^brc  kept  fioal'. 
Ferriar,  writing  of  Manchester  in  the  last  years  of  the  iSth 
century,  mentions^  axnong  other  fever-dens,  a  large  bonse  in  an 
airy  situation  which  had  been  built  for  a  poov's-bouse,  bat 
abandoned :  having  been  let  to  poor  families  for  a  very  trifling 
rent,  many  of  the  windows  and  the  principal  entrance  vrere 
buflt  up,  and  the  fever  then  became  universal  in  it'.  The 
Caiiisle  typhus  described  by  Heydtam  for  1781  began  in  a 
boase  near  one  of  the  gates^  tenanted  by  nve  or  six  ver>*  poor 
Cunilies ;  the>'  had  "  blocked  up  every  window  to  lessen  the 
burden  of  the  window-tax*."  John  Howard's  interest  having 
been  excited  in  the  question  of  gaol-fc%*er,  he  noted  the  effects 
of  the  window-tax  not  only  in  prisons  but  in  other  houses.  The 
magistrates  of  Kent  appear  to  have  paid  the  tax  for  the  gaols 
in  that  county  from  the  county  funds;  but  in  most  cases  the 
burden  fell  on  the  keepers  of  the  gac4s. 

"The  gaolers,"  says  Hoirard,  **hAre  to  pay  it ;  this  tempts  theini  to  stop 
the  windows  and  stifle  ihdr  prisoners  ;"  and  he  appends  the  foDcmin^  Bote: 
^'This  is  also  the  case  In  many  work-bouses  and  larm-bouses,  wboc  the 

poor  and  the  labourers  arc  lodg^ed  in  rooms  that  have  no  light  nor  fresh 
air  ;  which  may  be  a  cause  of  our  peasants  not  ha\ing  the  healthy  niddy 
complexions  one  used  to  see  so  common  twenty  or  thirty  years  aga  The 
difference  has  often  struck  me  in  my  various  journeys*." 


Such  impressions  are  known  to  be  often  fallacious;  but  in 
the  history  of  the  window-tax,  which  we  shall  now  follow,  it  will 
appear  that  there  was  a  new  law,  with  increased  stringency,  in 
the  years  1746- 1 748,  corresponding  to  the  "twent>'  or  thirty 
years  ago  "  of  Howard's  recollection. 

The  window-tax  was  originally  a  device  of  the  statesmen 
of  the  Revolution  *'  for  making  good  the  deficiency  of  the  clipped 
money."  By  the  Act  of  7  and  8  William  and  Mary,  cap.  18, 
taking  eflfcct  from  the  2Sth  March,  1696,  ever>-  inhabited  house 
owed  duty  of  two  shillings  per  annum,  and,  over  and  above  such 
duty  on  all  inhabited  houses,  every  dwelling-house  with  ten 
windows  owed  four  shillings  per  annum,  and  every  house  wi 

'   Hrport  on  the  Ohtnses  in  /^'Hlm,  1796-1800.      Loml.  1801. 

'  John  Fermi,  M.l>.,  MttiUal  Historia  and  Rtfiectiom*    London  iHro,  II.  317. 

*  Ilcyiham,  y«w'/ /Wyt  a/  CttrlisU  in  ij8l.     Lond*  l7S3«p.  33. 

*  Jtilm  t  Inward,  ShtUofthe  Pritans, 
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twenty  windows  eight  shillings.  In  1710  houses  with  from  twenty 
to  thirty  windows  were  made  to  pay  ten  shillings,  and  those  with 
more  than  thirty  windows  twenty  shillings.  Various  devices 
were  resorted  to  to  check  the  evasions  of  bachelors,  widows 
and  others.  A  farmer  had  to  pay  for  his  servants,  recouping 
himself  from  their  wages.  A  house  subdivided  into  tenements 
was  to  count  as  one;  which  would  have  made  the  tax  difficult 
to  gather  except  from  the  landlord.  The  machinery  of  collec- 
tion was  a  board  of  commissioners,  receivers-general  and  col- 
lectors. 

But  in  the  20th  of  George  II.  (1746)  the  basis  of  the  law 
was  changed.  The  tax  was  levied  upon  the  several  windows 
of  a  house,  so  much  per  window,  so  that  it  fell  more  decisively 
than  before  upon  the  tenants  of  tenement-houses,  and  not  on 
the  landlords.  The  two-shillings  house  duty  was  continued; 
but  the  window-tax  became  sixpence  per  annum  for  every 
window  of  a  house  with  ten,  eleven,  twelve,  thirteen  or  fourteen 
windows,  or  lights,  nincpcnce  for  every  window  of  a  house  with 
fifteen,  sixteen,  seventeen,  eighteen  or  nineteen  windows,  and 
one  shilling  for  every  window  of  a  house  with  twenty  or  more 
windows.  An  exemption  in  the  Act  in  favour  of  those  re- 
ceiving parochial  relief  was  decided  by  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown  not  to  apply  to  houses  with  ten  or  more  windows  or 
lights,  which  would  have  included  most  tenement-houses;  on 
the  other  hand  they  ruled  that  hospitals,  poor-houses,  workhouses, 
and  infirmaries  were  not  chargeable  with  the  window  duty.  To 
remove  doubts  and  check  evasions  another  Act  was  made  in 
21  George  II.  cap.  10.  All  skylights,  and  lights  of  staircases, 
garrets,  cellars  and  passages  were  to  count  for  the  purpose  of 
the  tax ;  also  certain  outhouses,  but  not  others,  were  to  count 
as  part  of  the  main  dwelling  whether  they  were  contiguous  or 
not.  The  iith  paragraph  of  the  Amendment  Act  shows  how 
the  law  had  been  working  in  the  course  of  its  first  year :  "  No 
window  or  light  shall  be  deemed  to  be  stopped  up  unless  such 
window  or  light  shall  be  stopi>ed  up  effectually  with  stone  or 
brick  or  platstcr  upon  lath."  etc. 

This  remained  the  law  down  to  1803,  when  a  change  was 
made  back  to  the  original  basis  of  rating  houses  as  a  whole, 
according  to  the  number  of  their  windows,  the  rate  being 
considerably  raised  and  fixed  according  to  a  schedule.  The 
tax  for  tenement  houses  was  at  the  same  time  made  recoverable 
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from  the  landlord.     The  window-tax  thus  became  a  form  of 
the   modem   house-tax,  rated  upon  windows  instead  of  upoa^J 
rental,  and  so  lost  a  great  part  of  its  obnoxious  character.  ^H 

The  law  of  1747-48,  which  taxed  each  window  separately,  ■ 
and  was  enforced  by  a  galling  and  corrupt  machinery  of  com^^J 
missioners,  receivers-general  and  collectors  paid  by  results,  coul4^| 
not  fail  to  work  injuriously;  for  light  and  air,  two  of  the  ■ 
primary  necessaries  of  life,  were  in  effect  taxed.  Even  rich 
men  appear  to  have  taken  pleasure  in  circumventing  the  col 
lectors'.  But  it  was  among  the  poor,  and  especially  the  in 
habitants  of  tenement  houses,  that  the  effect  was  truly  disastrous 
a  tax  on  the  skylights  of  garrets  and  on  the  lights  of  cellars, 
staircases  and  passages,  taught  the  people  to  dispense  witli  them 
altogether.  Towards  the  end  of  the  iSth  century  the  grievanc 
became  now  and  then  the  subject  of  a  pamphlet  or  a  sermon 
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Besides    these   ordinary    things    favouring   contagious 
demic  fever  both  in  town  and  country,  there  were  two  spec! 
sources  of  contagion,  the  gaols  and  the  fleets  and  armies, 
shall  take  first  the  state  of  the  gaols,  which  has  been  alread; 
indicated  in  speaking  of  the  window-tax.     In  the  opinion  o 
Lind,  a  great  part  of  the  fever,  which  was  a  constant  trouble 
in  ships  of  the  navy,  came  direct  from  the  gaols  tlirough  th 
pressing  of  newly  discharged  convicts. 

The  state  of  the  prisons  in  the  first  half  of  the  1 8th  centu 
was  certainly  not  better  than  Howard  found  it  to  be  a  generation 
after ;  it  was  probably  worse,  for  the  administration  of  justice 
was  more  savage.     About  the  beginning  of  the  century,  man 
petitions  were  made  to  Parliament  by  imprisoned  debtors,  com 
plaining  of  their  treatment,  and  a  Bill  was  introduced  in   170 
Sixty  thousand  were  said  to  be  in   prison   for  debt*.     On    2 

*  Notts  atiii  Quaia^  4lh  scr.  xn.  346.    jcnkinson,  who  was  a  Minister  undi 
George  U.,  was  reputed  to  have  set  an  example  of  stopping  op  wintlows  in 
nianMon  near  Croyaon : 

^'ou  e'en  shut  out  the  light  of  day 
To  save  a  poJtry  shilling. 
Others  had  boards  painted  to  look  like  Imckwork.  which  could  In:  used  u>  otvci  u| 
window<i  at  pleasure. 

'  Peiiiioo.  undated,  but  placed  in  ft  collection  in  the  Etritisfa    Museiiizt   amor 
hroailsidcs  of  the  years   1606-1700.     In   1*15   the   iinprisonwl  debUirs  nt    Livcr|KKi| 
petitionnl  Parliamoit  for  relief,  alleging  that  they  were  reduced  to  a  starving  c<c 
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February,  1729,  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  a  committee 
"to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  j^anls  of  this  Kingdom*';  but 
only  two  prisons  were  reported  on,  the  Fleet  and  the  Marshalsea, 
in  London,  the  inquiries  upon  these  being  due  to  the  energy 
of  Oglethorpe,  then  at  the  beginning  of  his  useful  career.  The 
committee  found  a  disgraceful  state  of  things: — wardens,  tip- 
staffs and  turnkeys  making  their  offices  so  lucrative  by  extortion 
that  the  reversion  of  them  was  worth  large  sums,  prisoners 
abused  or  neglected  if  they  could  not  pay,  some  prisoners  kept 
for  years  after  their  term  was  expired,  the  penniless  crowded 
three  in  a  bed,  or  forty  in  one  small  room,  while  some  rooms 
stood  empty  to  await  the  arrival  of  a  prisoner  with  a  well-filled 
purse.  On  the  common  side  of  the  Fleet  Prison,  ninety-three 
prisoners  were  confined  in  three  wards,  having  to  find  their  own 
bedding,  or  pay  a  shilling  a  week,  or  else  sleep  on  the  floor. 
The  "  Lyons  Den  '*  and  women's  ward,  which  contained  about 
eighteen,  were  very  noisome  and  in  very  ill  repair.  Those  who 
were  well  had  to  lie  on  the  floor  beside  the  sick.  A  Portuguese 
debtor  had  been  kept  two  months  in  a  damp  stinking  dungeon 
over  the  common  sewer  and  adjoining  to  the  sink  and  dunghill ; 
he  was  taken  elsewhere  on  payment  of  five  guineas.  In  the 
Marshalsea  there  were  330  prisoners  on  the  common  side. 
crowded  in  small  rooms.  George's  ward,  sixteen  feet  by  fourteen 
and  about  eight  feet  high,  had  never  less  than  thirty-two  in  it  "  all 
last  year,"  and  sometimes  forty;  there  was  no  room  for  them 
all  to  lie  down,  about  one-half  of  the  number  .sleeping  over  the 
others  in  hammocks ;  they  were  locked  in  from  9  p.m.  to  5  a.m. 
in  summer  (longer  hours  in  w'inter),  and  as  they  were  forced 
to  ease  nature  within  the  room,  the  stench  was  noisome  beyond 
expression,  and  it  seemed  surprising  that  it  had  not  caused  a 
contagion  ;  several  in  the  heat  of  summer  perished  for  want  of 
air.  Meanwhile  the  room  above  was  let  to  a  tailor  to  work  in, 
and  no  one  allowed  to  lie  in  it.  Unless  the  prisoners  were 
relieved  by  their  friends,  tliey  perished  by  famine.  There  was 
an  allowance  of  pease  from  a  casual  donor  who  concealed  his 
name,  and  30  lbs.  of  beef  three  times  a  week  from  another 
charitable  source.  The  starving  person  falls  into  a  kind  of 
hectic,  lingers  for  a  month  or  two  and  then  dies,  the  right  of 
his  corpse  to  a  coroner's  inquest  being  often  scandalously  re- 


lion,  having  only  straw    and   water  al   !hc   courlesy  of  Ihc   serjcanl. 
JaurHoIs,  XX.  375. 
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fused'.    The  prison  scenes  in  Fielding's  AmeHa  are  obvioa; 
faithful  and  correct. 

Oglethorpe's  committee  had  done  some  good  since  they  first 
met  at  the  Marshalsea  on  25th  March,  1729,  not  above  nine 
having  died  from  that  date  to  the  14th  May;  whereas  before 
that  a  day  seldom  passed  without  a  deaths  "and  upon  the 
advancing  of  the  spring  not  less  than  eight  or  ten  usually  died 
every  twenty-four  hours.*'  Two  of  the  chief  personages  concerned 
were  found  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  have  committed  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours ;  but  when 
they  were  tried  before  a  jury  on  a  charge  of  felony  they  were 
found  not  guilty. 

About  a  year  after  these  reports  to  the  Commons  there  was 
a  tragic  occurrence  among  the  Judges  and  the  Bar  of  the 
Western  Circuit  during  the  Lent  Assizes  of  1730.  The 
Bridewell  at  Taunton  was  filled  for  the  occasion  of  the  Assizes 
with  drafts  of  prisoners  from  other  gaols  in  Somerset,  among 
whom  several  from  Ilchester  were  said  to  have  been  more  than 
ordinarily  noisome.  Over  a  hundred  prisoners  were  tried,  ofj 
whom  eight  were  sentenced  to  death  (six  executed),  and  seven 
teen  to  transportation.  As  the  Assize  Court  continued  its  circuit 
through  Devon  and  Dorset  several  of  its  members  sickened  of 
the  gaol  fever  and  died:  Piggot,  the  high-sheriff,  on  the  nth 
April,  Sir  James  Sheppard,  serjeant-at-law,  on  13th  April  at 
Honiton,  the  crier  of  the  court  and  two  of  the  Judge's  servants 
at  Exeter,  the  Judge  himself,  chief  baron  Pengelly,  at  Bland- 
ford,  and  serjeant-at-law  Rous,  on  his  return  to  London,  whither 
he  had  posted  from  Exeter  as  soon  as  he  felt  ill*.  It  is  said 
that  the  infection  afterwards  spread  within  the  town  of  TauntonJ 
where  it  arose,  "and  carried  off  some  hundreds  ";  but  the  local 
histories  make  no  mention  of  such  an  epidemic  in   1 730,  and 

the  same  kind  is 
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*  Commons'  youn$ais^  lo  March,  17^,  14  May,  1719.  24  March,  17H- 

"  Mr*  Mary  Trapps  was  prisoner  ia  the  MarshalscA  n»d  was  put  to  lie  in  ihc  sjuni 
b«l  M-ilh  Iwo  other  women,  each  of  which  paid  3/.  6J,  ]H:rJwcck  chamber  rcnl;  sh( 
fell  ill  and  languished  for  a  considerable  time  ;  and  the  last  three  weeks  grew  M 
offensive  tlmt  the  otlicrs  were  hardly  able  to  bear  the  room;  they  frequently  com- 
plained lu  the  lunike)-^  and  officers,  and  desired  to  be  removed  ;  but  all  In  v.iin.  AI 
last  she  smelt  so  strong  that  the  turnkey  hun.scif  could  not  f)car  to  come  into  th« 
roc»m  to  hear  (he  complaints  of  Iicr  bedfclluvv&;  and  ihcy  were  forced  to  lie  with  b< 
mi  the  l>oards^  till  -.he  died." 

'  PoHiiial  Stat*'  of  Grtai  ftritatH,  XXXIX.     April,  17.J0,  pp.  430-43I*  44*. 

^  6Vm/.  Miijras.,  XX.   335.     This  authority  i.s  twenty  yearb  after  ihc  event,  thi 
incident  having  been  recallcfl  in  17.S0.  un  the  occasion  of  the  Old  Bailey  catastrophe. 
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oclieved  to  have  happened  at  a  gaol  dehVery  at  Launceston  in 
1742,  but  the  circumstances  arc  vaguc!y  related,  and  it  docs  not 
appear  that  any  prominent  personage  in  the  Assize  Court  died 
on  the  occasion*. 

The  great  instance  of  a  Black  Assize  in  the  i8th  century, 
comparable  to  those  of  Cambridge,  Oxford  and  Exeter  in  the 
16th',  was  that  of  the  Old  Bailey  Sessions  in  London  in  April, 
1750.  It  has  been  fully  related  by  Sir  Michael  Foster,  one  of 
the  justices  of  the  King's  Bench,  who  had  himself  been  on  the 
bench  at  the  January  sessions  preceding,  and  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  Sir  Thomas  Abncy,  the  presiding  judge  who  lost  his 
life  from  the  contagion  of  the  April  sessions'. 

"At  the  Old  Bailey  sessions  in  April,  1750,  one  Mr  Clarke  was  brought 
to  his  trial ;  and  it  being  a  case  of  great  expectation,  the  court  and  all  the 
passages  to  it  were  extremely  crowded  j  the  weather  too  was  hotter  than  is 
usual  at  that  time  of  the  year*.  Many  people  who  were  in  court  at  this 
time  were  sensibly  affected  with  a  very  noisome  smell ;  and  it  appeared 
soon  afterwards,  upon  an  enquir)'  ordered  by  the  court  of  aldermen,  that  the 
whole  prison  of  Newgate  and  all  the  passages  leading  thence  into  the  court 
were  in  a  very  filthy  condition,  and  had  long  been  so.  What  made  these 
circumstances  to  be  at  all  attended  to  was,  that  within  a  week  or  ten  days  at 
most,  after  the  session,  many  people  who  were  present  at  Mr  Clarke's  trial 
were  seized  with  a  fever  of  the  malignant  kind  ;  and  few  who  were  seized 
recovered.  The  symptoms  were  much  alike  in  all  the  patients,  and  in  less 
than  six  weeks  time  the  distemper  entirely  ceased.  It  was  remarked  by 
some,  and  I  mention  it  because  the  same  remark  hath  formerly  been  made 
on  a  like  occasion  [Oxford,  1577],  that  women  were  very  little  affected  : 
(  did  not  hear  of  more  than  one  woman  who  took  the  fever  in  court,  though 
doubtless  many  women  were  there. 

*Mt  ought  to  be  remembered  that  at  the  time  this  disaster  happened  there 
was  no  sickness  in  the  gaol  more  than  is  common  in  such  places.  This 
circumstance,  which  distinguisheth  this  from  most  of  the  cases  of  the  like 
kind  which  we  have  heard  of,  suggcsteth  a  very  proper  caution  :  not  to 
presume  too  far  upon  the  health  of  the  gaol,  barely  because  the  gaol-fever  is 
not  among  the  prisoners.  For  without  doubt,  if  the  points  of  cleanliness 
and  free  air  have  been  greatly  neglected,  the  putrid  effluvia  which  the 
prisoners  bring  with  them  in  their  clothes  etc.,  especially  where  too  many 
arc  brought  into  a  crowded  court  together,  may  have  fatal  effects  on  people 
who  are  accustomed  to  breathe  better  air ;  though  the  poor  wretches,  who 
are  in  some  measure  habituated  to  the  fumes  of  a  prison,  may  not  always  be 
sensible  of  any  great  inconvenience  from  ihem. 

"The  persons  of  chief  note  who  were  in  court  at  this  time  and  died  of  the 
fe\'er  were  Sir  Samuel  F*ennani,  lord  mayor  for  that  year,  Sir  Thomas 
Abney,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Common  Pleas,  Charles  Clarke,  esquire, 

'  Huxbam. 

'  See  the  former  volume  of  this  History,  pp,  -175-386. 

■  A  /Report  K?'t\  and  of  other  Crown  Cases.  By  Sir  Michael  Foster,  Knl..  some 
UxDC  one  of  the  Jiulgcs  of  the  Court  of  Kind's  Bench,     jiul  e<i.     Ixnidon,  1776,  p.  74. 

*  The  GmtUmati's  Magazine  however  says  (175°'  P*  ^3?)*  "There  l>cing  a  very 
cold  and  piercing  east  wind  to  attack  the  sweating  per&ons  when  they  came  out  of 
coiwl." 
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one  of  the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  and  Sir  Daniel  Lambert,  one  of  th^ 
aldermen  of  London.  Of  less  note,  a  gentleman  of  the  bar,  iwo  or  ihrt'i 
students,  one  of  the*  tinder-shcriffs,  an  officer  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Lee,  who' 
attended  his  lordship  in  court  at  that  lime,  several  of  the  jury  on  the 
Middlesex  side,  and  about  forty  other  persons  whom  business  or  curiosil/j 
had  brought  thither." 

The  same  thing  was  remarked  here  as  at  Exeter  in  ijS* 
that  those  who  sat  on  the  side  of  the  Court  nearest  to  the  docl 
were  most  attacked  by  the  infection*.     VVlien  the  cases  of  fcvci 
began  to  occur,  after  the  usual  incubation  of  "a  week  or  ten 
days/*  there  was  much  fear  of  the  infection  spreading,  so  that 
many  families,  it  is  said,  retired  into  the  country'.     But  Pringle     , 
wrote  on  24  May,  "  However  fatal  it  has  been  since  the  Session^^H 
it   is   highly   probable   that   the   calamity   will   be   in   a    great^l 
measure  confined  to  those  who  were  present  at  the  tryal';"  and 
Justice  Foster  gives  no  hint  of  anyone  having  taken  tlie  fever 
who  was  not  present  in  court. 

The  tragedy  of  gaol-fever  at  the  Old  Bailey  in  1750  secured 
increased  attention  to  the  subject  of  scientific  ventilation.  The 
great  bar  to  fresh  air  indoors  throughout  the  iSth  century  was 
the  window-tax.  It  bore  particularly  hard  on  prisoners,  for  the 
gaolers  had  to  pay  the  window-tax  out  of  their  profits,  and 
they  naturally  preferred  to  build  up  the  windows.  Scientific 
ventilation  of  gaols  was  something  of  a  mockery  in  these 
circumstances;  but  it  is  the  business  of  science  to  find  out 
cunning  contrivances,  and  ingenious  ventilators  were  devised  for 
Newgate,  the  leading  spirit  in  this  work  being  the  Rev.  Dr  Hales, 
rector  of  a  parish  near  London,  and  an  amateur  in  physiology  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Society. 

A  ventilating  apparatus  had  been  erected  at  Newgate  about 
a  year  before  the  fata!  sessions  of  1650.  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  answered.  It  consisted  of  tubes  from  the  various  wai 
meeting  in  a  great  trunk  which  opened  on  the  roof,  A  coi 
mittee  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen  in  October  [750  resolved," 
after  consulting  Pringle  and  Hales,  to  add  a  windmill  on  the 
leads  over  the  vent,  and  that  was  done  about  two  years  after. 
Pringle,  who  inspected  the  ventilator  on  !  1  July,  1752,  says  that 


'  See  Bancroft.  Euay  <m  the  YeUaw  Awr,  wUk  tkmmiim*  e^mitmmg  /t^rik 
t»mhigi0H  ffc.     Lond.  iSii. 

■  Gtmt^  A/aj^i.  1750,  p.  374:  "Many  families  an  retired  into  the  cotintry,  and 
near  1 4.000  houses  empty"  — an  iin]io»sn>le  ntnnber. 

*  Sir  John  Trincle.  OfiMrmttMrns  m  tkt  fimiwt  ami  Cmt  tf  tk*  Aifitmi  mU  Jc^ 
fwtr,     Ix-Ucr  to  .Vfcad,  May  24.     Loodon.  iT5a 
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a  considerable  stream  of  air  of  a  most  offensive  smcl!  issued 
from  the  vent ;  and  it  appeared  that  no  fewer  than  seven  of  the 
eleven  carpenters  who  were  working  at  the  alterations  on  the 
old  ventilator  caught  gaol-fever  (of  the  petechial  kind),  which 
spread  among  the  famih'es  of  some  of  themV  Pringle  and  Hales 
were  of  opinion  that  the  wards  furnished  with  tubes  were  less 
foul  than  the  others  ;  and  they  claimed,  on  the  evidence  of 
the  man  who  took  care  of  the  apparatus,  that  only  one  person 
had  died  in  the  gaol  in  two  months,  whereas,  before  the 
windmill  was  used,  there  died  six  or  seven  in  a  week".  Rut 
Oglethorpe  had  claimed  an  improvement  of  the  same  kind 
at  the  Marshalsea  in  1729  merely  from  having  the  prisoners 
saved  from  hunger ;  and  Lind,  who  was  a  most  matter-of-fact 
person,  did  not  think  that  the  ingenious  contrivances  for  venti- 
lation had  answered  their  end*. 

Howard's  visitations  of  the  prisons,  which  began  in  1773 
and  were  continued  or  repeated  during  several  years  following, 
brought  to  light  many  instances  of  epidemic  sickness  therein, 
which  was  nearly  always  of  the  nature  of  gaol-typhus.  The 
following  is  a  list  compiled  from  his  various  reports,  the  two  or 
three  instances  of  smallpox  infection  being  given  elsewhere. 

IVood  Stf^tt  Compter^  London.     About  100  in  it,  chiefly  debtors.     Eleven 

died  in  beginning  of  1773;  since  then  Jt  has  been  visited  by  Dr  Lelisom 

at  the  request  of  the  aldermen. 
Sai'oy^  London.     On  15  March,  1776,  119  prisoners.     Many  sick  and  dying. 

Between  ibat  date  and  next  visit,  23  May,  1776,  the  gaol-fever  has  been 

caught  by  many. 
Htrtford.     Inmates  range  from  20  to  30.     In  the  interval  of  two  visits,  the 

gaol-fcvcr  prevailed  and  carried  off  seven  or  eight  prisoners  and  two 

turnkeys.    (The  mterval  probably  corresponded  to  the  admission  of  an 

unusual  number  of  debtors.) 
Ckehns/ord.    Number  of  inmates  varies  from  20  to  60,  about  one-balf  debtors. 

A  close  prison  frequently  infected  with  the  gaol-distemper. 
Dartford^   County   BrideiucU.    A   small    prison.     About  two    years   before 

visit  of  1774  there  was  a  bad  fever,  which  affected  the  keeper  and  his 

family  and  every  fresh  prisoner.     Two  died  of  it. 
Horskamy   Bridcweli.    The  keeper  a  widow :   her  husband   dead  of  the 

gaol-fever. 

'  One  of  (he  cases  was  that  of  an  apprcnlicc :  "  Some  of  the  jounicymen  working 
in  Newgate  had  forced  him  to  go  down  mto  the  great  trunk  of  the  vcntiLitor  in  order 
to  bring  up  a  wig  which  one  of  them  had  thrown  into  it.  As  the  machine  was  then 
working,  he  had  been  almost  suffocated  wilh  the  stench  l>efore  they  could  get  him  up." 
Pringle.  "  VenliUtion  of  Newgale,"  Phil,  Trans.  1753.  p.  4a. 

'  Thomas  Stiblfe  to  Sir  John  Pringle,  Jan.  a}.  1753.     I^iii.  p.  5^. 

*  "  Ventilators  some  years  since  when  first  introduced,  it  was  thouglu.  would  prove 
an  effectual  remedy  fur  and  pre!>ervative  againt,!  this  infection  in  jatis  ;  great  ex- 
pc<tations  were  formed  of  their  benefit,  but  several  years'  experience  must  now  have 
fully  shewn  that  vcntilatotb  will  not  rcniuve  infection  froni  a  j-iil."  Lind,  Mtans  of 
Prtstrving  th<  Hndth  0/ Sramni  in  ih(  Hoyal  iVavy.     New  ed.     X^nd.  1774,  p.  19. 
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Pthvortk,  Bridewell .  Allowance  per  diem  a  penny  loaf  (7  J  m.).  TK 
Draper  and  Wm.  Godfrey  committed  6  Jan.,  1776 :  the  former  died  on 
ti  Jan.,  the  other  on  16th.  Wni.  Cox,  committed  13  Jan.,  died  23nl 
'*None  of  these  had  the  gaol-fever.  I  do  not  affirm  that  these  men 
were  famished  to  death  ;  it  was  extreme  cold  weather."  After  this  t 
allowance  of  bread  was  doubled,  thanks  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 

Souihwark^  the  new  .K^oL     Holds  up  to  90  debtors  and  felons.      "In 
close  a  prison  1  did  not  wonder  to  see,  in  March,  1776,  several  fclo 
sick  on  the  floors."     No  bedding,  nor  straw.     The  Act  for  prescrvinj 
the  health  of  prisoners  is  on  a  painted  board. 

Aylesbuty.  About  20  prisoners.  First  visit  Nov.,  1773,  second  Nov.,  177^: 
in  the  interval  six  or  seven  died  of  the  gaol-distemper. 

Bedford,     About  twenty  years  ago  the  gaol-fever  was  in  this  prison :  some 
died  there,  and  many  in  the  town,  among  whom  was  \ir  Daniel,  the 
surgeon  who  attended  the  prisoners.     The  new  surgeon  changed  the 
medicines  from  sudonfics  to  bark  and  cordials;   and  .1  sail-ventilat 
l^eing  put  up  the  gaol  has  been  free  from  the  fever  almost  ever  sin 
(This  was  the  gaol  which  is  often  said  to  have  started  Howard  on 
inquiries  when  he  was  High  Sheriff.) 

VVar^vick.  Holds  up  to  fifty-seven.  The  late  gaoler  died  in  1772  of  the 
gaol-distemper,  and  so  did  some  of  his  prisoners-  No  u-ater  then ; 
plenty  now. 

SoHth7vel\  Brideu'clL  A  small  prison.  A  few  years  ago  seven  died  here  of 
the  gaol-fevcr  within  two  years. 

Worcester.  Has  a  ventilator.  Mr  Hallward  the  surgeon  caught  the  gaol- 
fever  some  years  ago,  and  has  ever  since  been  fearful  of  going  into  the 
dungeon  ;  when  any  felon  is  sick,  he  orders  him  to  be  brought  out. 

Shrewsbury,     Gaol-fever  has  prevailed  here  more  than  once  of  late  years. 

MonmoHth,  At  first  visit  in  1774,  they  had  the  gaol-fever,  of  which  died  the 
gaoler,  several  of  his  prisoners,  and  some  of  their  friends. 

Usk  {Monmouth)  Bridewell.     The  keeper's  wife  said  that  many  years  agi 
the  prison  was  crowded,  and  that  herself,  her   father  who   was    th 
keeper,  and  many  others  of  the  family  had  the  gaol- fever,  three  of  whom, 
and  several  of  the  prisoners,  died  of  it. 

Gloucestery   the  Castle.     Many  prisoners   died  here  io    1773;    and  alwayi 
except  at  Howard's  last  visit,  he  saw  some  sick  in  this  gaol.     A 
dunghill  near  the  stone  steps.     The  prisoners  miserable  objects  ; 
Raikes  and  others  took  pity  on  them. 

a 'inches ter.  The  former  destructive  dungeon  was  down  eleven  steps,  an< 
darker  than  the  present.  Mr  Lipscomb  said  that  more  than  twcnl 
prisoners  had  died  in  it  of  the  gaol-fever  in  one  year,  and  that  thi 
surgeon  before  him  had  died  of  it. 

Li^frpool.  Holds  about  sixty,  offensive,  crowded.  Howard  in  March,  1774, 
told  the  keeper  his  prisoners  were  in  danger  of  the  gaol-fever.  Between 
that  date  and  Nov.,  1775,  twenty-eight  had  been  ill  of  it  at  one  time. 

Chesler^  the  Castle.  Dungeon  used  to  imprison  military  deserters.  Two 
of  them  brought  by  a  sergeant  and  two  men  to  Worcester,  of  which 
party  three  died  a  few  days  after  they  came  to  their  quarters.  (For  fever 
m  this  prison  in  1716  see  the  text,  p.  6a) 

Cattfhridi^c.  The  keeper  said,  on  19  August,  1774,  that  many  had  died  of 
the  gaol-fever,  among  them  a  man  and  a  woman  a  year  before,  at  which 
time  himself  and  daughter  were  ill  of  it. 

Cambridge^  the  Tikl'/j  BriilrwelL  In  the  spring  of  1779,  seventeen  women 
were  confined  in  the  daytime,  and  some  of  ihein  at  ntght,  in  the 
workroom,  which  has  no  fireplace  or  sewer.  This  made  it  extrexndy 
offensive,  and  occasioned  a  fe\er  or  sickness  among  them,  which  so 
aUrmed  the  Vice-  Chancellor  that  he  ordered  all  of  them  to  be  discharged. 
Two  or  three  of  ihcm  died  within  a  few  days. 
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KxtteXy  the  County  Brideweli.  Between  first  visit  in  1775  and  next  on 
5  Feb.,  I779t  the  surgeon  and  two  or  three  prisoners  have  died  of  the 
Kaol-fcvcr.  In  1755  a  prisoner  discharged  from  the  gaol  went  home  to 
Axminsrcr,  and  infected  his  family,  of  whom  two  died,  and  many  others 
in  that  town  afterwards. 

\Exttfr,  the  High  Gtwt  for  felons,  Mr  Bull,  the  surgeon,  stated  that  he  was 
by  contract  excused  from  attending  in  the  dungeons  any  prisoners  that 
should  have  the  gaoI-fcver. 

Winikester^  Bridcwclt.  Close  and  small.  Receives  many  prisoners  from 
other  gaols  at  Quarter  Sessions.  It  has  been  fatal  to  vast  numbers. 
The  misery  of  the  prisoners  induced  the  Duke  of  Chandos  to  send  them 
for  some  years  30  lbs.  of  beef  :ind  2  gallon  loaves  a  week. 

Devises^  Bridewdi,    Two  or  three  years  ago  the  gaol-fever  carried  off  many. 

I         An  infirmary  added  since  then. 
Afiiriborough.    The  rooms  offensive.     Saw  one  dying  on  the  floor  of  the 
gaol-fever.     One   had   died   just    before,   and   another   soon   after   his 
discharge. 
jMuncfston.     Small,  with  offensive  dungeons.     No  windows,  chimneys,  or 
drains.     No   water.      Damp    earthen    floor.     Those   who   serve   there 
often  catch  the  gaol  fever.     At  first  visit,  found  the  keeper,  his  assistant 
and  all  the  prisoners  but  one  sick  of  it  (on  19  Feb.,  1774,  eleven  felons 
in  it).     Heard  that,  a  few  years  before,  many  prisoners  had   died   of 
it,  and  the  keeper  and  his  wife  in  one  night.     A  woman  confined  three 
years  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  had  three  children  born  in  the  gaoL 
Bodmin^  BridewcU.     Much  out  of  repair.     The  night  rooms  are  two  garrets 
with   small   close-glazed   skylight    17  in.   x    12  in.     A   few   years   ago 
the  gaol-fever  was  very  fatal,  not  only  in  the  prison  but  also  in  the 
town. 
Tauntott^  BridiwelL     Six  years  ago,  when  there  was  no  infirmary  provided, 
the  gaol-fever  spread  over  the  whole  prison,  so  that  eight  died  out  of 
nineteen  prisoners. 
ShiptoH  MaHei.    Men's  night  room  close,  with  small  window.    So  unhealthy 

some  years  ago  that  the  keeper  buried  three  or  four  in  a  week. 
Thirsk.     Prisoners  had  the  gaol-fever  not  long  ago. 

ICarlisU,     During  the  gaol-fcver  which  some  years  ago  carried  off  many  of 
the  prisoners,  Mr  Parish,  the  chaplain,  visited  the  sick  every  day. 
I    shall    add    some    medical    experiences    of    gaol-fever    in 
London  from  the  notes  of  Lettsom*: — 

May,  1773.  A  person  released  from  Newgate  "in  a  malignant  or  jail- 
fever"  was  brought  into  a  house  in  a  court  off  Long  Lane,  Aldersgate 
Street;  soon  after  which  fourteen  persons  in  the  same  confined  court  were 
attacked  with  a  similar  fever:  one  died  before  Lettsom  was  called  in, 
one  was  sent  to  hospital,  eleven  attended  by  him  all  recovered,  though  with 
difficulty.  Two  deaths  in  Wood  Street  Compter:  1.  Rowell,  an  industrious, 
sober  workman,  who  had  supported  for  many  years  a  wife  and  three 
children;  some  of  these  having  been  lately  sick,  he  fell  behind  with  his 
rent,  a  little  over  three  guineas  ;  he  offered  all  he  had  (more  than  enough) 
to  the  landlord,  but  the  latter  preferred  to  throw  the  man  and  his  family 
into  the  Compter,  where  Rowell  died  of  fever.  2.  Russell,  once  a  reputable 
tradesman  on  Ludgate  Hill,  fell  into  a  debt  of  under  three  guineas,  sent 
to  the  Compter  with  his  wife  and  five  children,  took  fever  and  died ; 
attended  in  his  sickness  in  a  bare  room  by  his  eldest  daughter,  elegant  and 
refined,  aged  seventeen ;  his  son,  aged  fourteen,  look  the  fever  and  re- 
covered. 


>  J.  C.  Lcltwm.  M.D. 
1773-4.     I-ond.  1774. 
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There  was  one  Black  Assize  at  this  period,  at  Dublin  ii 
April  1776.  A  criminal,  brought  into  the  Court  of  Session^ 
without  cleansing,  infected  the  court  and  alarmed  the  whole 
cit>'.  Among  others  who  died  of  the  contagion  were  Fieldinj 
Ould,  High  Sheriff,  the  counsellors  Derby.  Palmer,  Spring  an< 
Ridge,  Mr  Caldwell.  Messrs  Bolton  and  Eriven,  and  several 
attorneys  and  others  whose  business  it  was  to  attend  the  court\ 

There   were   two   notorious   outbreaks  of    malignant   fcv< 
among  foreign  prisoners  of  war,  one  in   1761'  and  another  i^ 
1780*,  the  first  among  French  and  Spaniards  at  Winchester  ai 
Portchester,  the  second  among  Spaniards  at  Winchester. 

Howard  found  so  little  typhus  in  the  gaols  in  his  later  visil 
that  it  seemed  as  \f  banished  for  good.     But  it  was  heard 
frequently  about  1780-85 — at  Maidstone,  at  Aylesbury,  at  Wt 
cestcr,  costing  the  lives  of  some  of  the  visiting  physicians. 


*-'j 
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Circumstances  of  severe  and  mild  Typhus. 

The  circumstances   of  the   gaol   distemper   bring   out   o 
gfnind  character  of  typhus  which  will  have  to  be  stated  formally 
before  we  go  farther.     Ordinary  domestic  typhus  was  not  a  very 
fatal  disease.     Haygarth  says  that  of  285  attacked  by  it  in 
poorer  quarters  of  Chester  in  the  autumn  of  1774,  only  twen 
eight   died.      Ferriar,  in   Manchester,  had  sometimes  an    even 
more  favourable  experience  than  that:  "The  mortality  of  t 
epidemic  was  not  great,... out  of  the  first  ninety  patients  wh 
I    attended,  only  two  died."      This  was   before   the    House 
Recovery  was  opened ;  so  that  the  low  mortality  was  of  typh 
in  the  homes  of  the  people. 

The  fever  was  often  an  insidious  languishing,  without  gr 
heat,  atui  marked  most  by  tossing  and  wakefulness,  which  mig 
pass  into  delirium  ;  when  it  went  through  the  members  of  a 
family  or  the  inmates  of  a  house,  there  would  be  some  cases 
concerning  which  it  was  hard  to  .say  whether  they  were  cases  of 
typhus  or  not  Misery  and  starvation  brought  it  on.  and  often 
it  was  itself  but  a  degree  of  misery  and  starvation.  "  I  have 
found,"  says  Ferriar.  "that   for  three  or  four  davs  before  t 
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appearance  of  typhus  in  a  family  consisting  of  several  children, 
they  had  subsisted  on  little  more  than  cold  water."    '*  It  has  been 
observed/'  says  Langrish,  "  that  those  who  have  died  of  hunger 
and    thirst,    as   at   sieges   and    at   sea,    etc.,   have    always    died 
delirious  and  feverish."     The  fever  was  on  the  whole  a  distinct 
episode,  but  in  many  cases  it  had  no  marked  crisis.     "Those 
H  women  who  recovered,"  says  Ferriar,  "  were  commonly  aflfected 
H  with  hysterical  symptoms  after   the  fever  disappeared  ; "    and 
again :  "  Fevers  often  terminate  in  hysterical  disorders,  especially 
H  in  women;  men,  too,  arc  sometimes  hysterically  inclined  upon 
H  recovering  from   typhus,  for   they  experience  a  capricious  dis- 
position to  laugh  or  cry,  and  a  degree  of  the  globus  hystericus." 
These  were  probably  the  more  case-hardened  people,  inured  to 
L      their  circumstances,  their  healthy  appetite  dulled  by  the  prac- 
Htice  of  fasting  or  "clemming/'  or  by  opium,  and  their  blood 
accustomed    to   be   renovated    by   foul   air.       If    the    limit    of 
subsistence   be   approached   gradually,   life   may   be   sustained 
thereat  without  any  sharp  crisis  of  fever,  or  with  only  such  an 
interlude  of  fever  as  differs  but   little  from   a  habit   of  body 
unnamed  in  the  nosology. 

PThe  worst  kind  of  typhus,  often  attended  with  delirium, 
crying  and  raving,  intolerable  pains  in  the  head,  and  livid  spots 
I  on  the  skin,  ending  fatally  perhaps  in  two  or  three  days,  or  after 
H  a  longer  respite  of  stupor  or  waking  insensibility,  was  commonly 
^  the  typhus  of  those  not  accustomed  to  the  minimum  of  wellbcing 
— the  typhus  of  hardy  felons  newly  thrown  into  gaol,  of  soldiers 
in  a  campaign  crowded  into  a  hospital  after  a  season  in  the 
open  air,  of  sailors  on  board  ship  mixing  with  newly  pressed 
men  having  the  prison  atmosphere  clin;.jing  to  them,  of  judges, 
counsel,  officials  of  the  court  and  gentlemen  of  the  grand  jury 
brought  into  the  same  atmosphere  with  prisoners  at  a  gaol- 
delivery,  of  the  wife  and  children  of  a  discharged  prisoner 
returned  to  his  home,  of  the  gaol-keeper,  gaol-chaplain,  or 
gaol-doctor,  of  the  religious  and  charitable  who  visited  in  poor 
localities  even  where  no  fever  was  known-  to  be,  and  most  of  all 
of  country  people  who  crowded  to  the  towns  in  search  of  work 

■  or  of  higher  wages  or  of  a  more  exciting  life. 
It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  the  most  fatal  infections 
of    typhus    took    place.     Such    extraordinary    malignancy    of 
typhus  happened  often  when  the  type  of  sickness  (if  indeed 
there  was  definite  disease  at  all)  among  the  originally  ailing 
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failed  to  account  for  it;  it  was  the  great  disparity  of  condiiionj 
that   accounted    for    it.     There   were,   however,    more    sjjectall 
occasions  when  a  higher  degree  of  malignancy  than  ordinary 
was   bred  or  cultivated  among  the  classes  at  large  who  wen 
habitually   liable   to   typhus.     But    even    the    old    pestilential 
spotted  fever  which  used  to  precede,  accompany,  and  follow  th< 
plague  itself,  was  fatal  to  a  comparatively  small  proportion  ol 
all  who  had  it.     Thus,  towards  the  end  of  the  great  London^j 
plague  of  1625,  on  18th  October,  Sir  John  Coke  writes  to  Lor4^| 
Brooke:  "In  London  now  the  tenth  person  dieth  not  of  those^^ 
that   are   sick,  and   generally  the  plague  seems  changed  into 
an  ague*."    One  in  ten  is  probably  too  small  a  fatality  for  the 
old  pestilential  fever;  but  that  is  the  usually  accepted  proportioi 
of  deaths  to  attacks  in  the  typhus  fever  of  later  times,     Th< 
rate  of  fatality  is  got,  naturally,  by  striking  an  average.     But 
in  truth  an  aggregate  of  typhus  cases,  however  homogeneous 
in  conventional  symptoms  or  type-characters,  was  not  always 
really  homogeneous.     We  have  seen  that  ninety  cases  of  tj'phus 
could  occur  in  the  slums  of  Manchester  with  only  two  deaths. 
On  the  other  hand  there  were  outbreaks  of  gaol-fever  in  which 
half  or  more  of  all  that  were  attacked  died ;  and  I  suspect  that 
the  average  fatality  in  typhus  of  one  in  ten  was  often  brought  up 
by  an  admixture  of  cases  of  healthy  and  well-conditioned  people 
who  caught  a  much  more  malignant  type  of  fever  from  theii 
contact  with  those  inured  to  misery.     To  strike  an  average  h 
in  many  instances  a  convenience  and  a  help  to  the  apprehension 
of  a  truth ;  but  for  the  average  to  be  instructive,  the  members 
of  the   aggregate   must   be  more  or  less  comparable  in  their 
circumstances.     It  has  been  truly  said  that  there  is  no  common 
measure  between  Lazarus  and  Dives  as  regards  their  subjective 
views  of  things  ;    it  is  not  a  little  strange  to  find  that  they 
are  just  as  incommensurable  in  their  risk  of  dying  from   the 
infection  of  typhus  fever.     The  rule  seems  to  be  that  tJie  degree 
of  acutcness  or  violence  of  an  attack  of  typhus  was  inversely  as 
the  habitual  poor  condition  of  the  victim.    In  adducing  evidence 
of  the  tragic  nature  of  typhus  infection  conveyed  across  the 
gulf  of  misery  to  the  other  side,  I    shall  endeavour  to  keep 
strictly  to  the  scientific  facts,  leaving  the  moral,  if  there  be  a 
moral  (and  it  is  not  always  obvious),  to  point  itself. 

Let  us  take  first  the  common  case  of  country-bred  peoph 
'  CaU  Coh  AfSS,     HUt.  MSS.  CommUs.  i.  ai8. 
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ligratinj^  to  the  towns.  Any  lodging  in  a  crowded  centre 
of  industr)*  and  trade  would  be  high-rented  compared  with  the 
country  cottage  which  they  had  left,  and  they  would  naturally 
gravitate  to  the  slums  of  the  city. 

•* Great  numbers  of  the  labouring  poor/'  says  Ferriar  of  Manchester, 
••who  are  tempteti  by  the  prospect  of  large  wages  to  flock  into  the  principal 
manufacturing  towns,  become  diseaaed  by  gettmg  into  dirty  infected  houses 
on  their  arrival.  Others  waste  their  small  stock  of  money  without  procuring 
employment,  and  sink  under  the  pressure  of  want  and  despair.. ..The  number 
of  such  victims  sacrificed  to  the  present  abuses  is  incredible."    And  again  : 

"It  must  be  observed  that  persons  newly  arrived  from  the  country  are 
most  liable  to  suffer  from  these  causes,  and  as  they  are  often  taken  ill 
within  a  few  days  after  entering  an  infected  house,  there  arises  a  double 
injury  to  the  town,  from  the  loss  of  their  labour,  and  the  expense  of  support- 
mg  them  in  their  illness.  A  great  number  of  the  home-patients  of  the 
Infirmary  arc  of  this  description.  The  horror  of  these  houses  cannot  easily 
be  described ;  a  lodger  fresh  from  the  country  often  lies  down  in  a  bed 
hlled  with  infection  by  its  last  tenant,  or  from  which  the  corpse  of  a  victim 
to  fc\cr  has  only  been  removed  a  few  hours  before*." 

Two  instances  from  the  same  author  will  show  the  severe 
type  of  the  fever. 

The  tenant  of  a  house  in  Manchester,  who  was  herself  ill  of  typhus  along 
with  her  three  children,  took  in  a  lodger,  a  girl  named  Jane  Jones,  fresh 
from  the  country.  The  lodger  fell  ill,  but  the  fact  was  kept  concealed  from 
the  visiting  physician  until  her  screams  discovered  her:  "She  was  found 
delirious,  with  a  black  fur  on  the  lips  and  teeth,  her  cheeks  extremely 
flushed,  and  her  pulse  low,  creeping,  and  scarcely  lo  be  counted."  Treat- 
ment was  of  no  use;  she  ** passed  whole  nights  in  shrieking,"  and  in  her 
extremity,  she  was  saved,  as  Ferriar  believed,  by  affusions  of  cold  water. 
Another  case,  exactly  parallel,  proved  fatal  in  three  days  : 

"  In  1792  I  had  two  patients  ill  of  typhus  in  an  infected  lodging-house. 
I  desired  that  they  might  be  washed  with  cold  water;  and  a  healthy,  ruddy 
young  woman  of  the  neighbourhood  undertook  the  office.  Though  ap- 
parently in  perfect  health  before  she  went  into  the  sick  chamber,  she 
complained  of  the  intolerable  smell  of  the  patients,  and  said  she  fell  a 
head-ache  when  she  came  down  stairs.  She  sickened,  and  died  of  the  fever 
in  three  days*." 

These  are  instances  of  country-bred  people^  plunging 
abruptly  into  the  fcver-dens  of  cities  and  catching  a  typhus 


»  Mtd.  Hist,  and  Refiat,  ut  infra. 

•  The  following  ca.sc,  which  happenerl  five  or  six  years  ago,  shows  disparity  of 
condilioDs  io  a  twofold  aspect.  A  lady  from  a  city  in  the  north  of  Scotland  tmvelled 
direct  lo  Switzerland  to  retidc  for  a  few  weeks  at  one  of  the  hotels  in  ihc  High  Alps. 
Within  an  hour  or  two  of  the  end  of  her  journey  she  began  to  feel  ill,  and  was 
cnnfinni  In  her  loovsx  from  the  time  she  entered  the  hulcl.  An  Knylish  physiflftn 
diagnosed  the  cflTects  uf  the  sun ;  the  German  doctor  of  the  place,  from  his  reading 
only,  diagnosed  typhus  fever,  which  provc<l  to  Iw  right*  tlic  patient  dying  wnth  the 
most  pronouni:ed  signs  of  malignant  typhu-i.  An  explanation  of  the  mystery  was  soon 
forthcoroiny.  The  lady  hail  been  a  ilisirict  vi«.itor  in  an  old  and  poor  part  of  the 
Scotch  city;  she  had,  in  particular,  visited  in  a  certain  icncment-housc  in  a  court, 
from  which  hnlf-a-Hnzen  person**  had  Iwen  admitted  to  the  Infirmary  with  t)i»hus  (an 
unusual  event)  at  the  vt-ry  time  when  she  was  ill  of  it  on  the  Swiss  mountain. 
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severe  in  the  direct  ratio  of  their  niddy,  healthy  condition. 
Another  class  of  cases  is  that  of  persons  carr>'ing  the  atmosphere 
of  a  gaol  into  the  company  of  healthy  and  other\vise  favourably 
situated  people.  Howard  gives  a  case ;  at  Axminstcr  a 
prisoner  discharged  from  Exeter  gaol  in  1755  infected  his 
family  with  the  gaol-distemper,  of  which  two  of  them  died, 
and  many  others  in  that  town.  The  best  illustrations  of 
greater  severity  and  fatality  of  typhus  among  the  well-t 
come  from  Ireland,  in  times  of  famine,  and  will  be  found  m 
another  chapter.  But  it  may  be  said  here,  so  that  this  point  in 
the  natural  history  of  typhus  fever  may  not  be  suspected  of 
exaggeration,  that  the  enormously  greater  fatality  of  typhus  (of 
course,  in  a  smaller  number  of  cases)  among  the  richer  classes 
in  the  Irish  famines,  who  had  exposed  themselves  in  the  work 
of  administration,  of  justice,  or  of  charity,  rests  upon  the  unim- 
peachable authority  of  such  men  as  Graves,  and  upon 
concurrent  evidence  of  many. 

Ship- Fever, 

The   prevalence  of  fevers   in  ships  of  war  and  transports 
from  the  Restoration  onwards  can  be  learned  but  imperfectlyj 
and  learned  at  all  only  with  much  trouble.     Sir  Gilbert  Blan 
who   was   not   wanting  in   aptitude  and   had   the   archives 
the  Navy  Office  at  his  service,  goes  no  farther  back  than  177 
from  which  date  an  account  was  kept  of  the  causes  of  death 
the  naval  hospitals.     But  the  deaths  on  board  ships  of  the  fleet 
were  not  systematically  recorded  until   1 811,  when  the  Board 
Admiralty  instructed  all  commanders  of  ships  of  war  to  send 
the  Naval  Office  an  annual  account  of  all  the  deaths  of  men  on 
board'.    The  sources  of  information  for  earlier  periods  are  mor 
casual. 

The  war  with  France,  which  dated  from  the  accession  of 
William  III.  and  continued  until  the  Peace  of  Ryswick  in 
1697,  ^^^  ^^  numerous  conflicts  with  French  and  Spaniards  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  to  naval  expeditions  year  after  ye; 
The  loss  of  life  from  sickness  in  the  British  ships  for  a  few  yea 
at  the  end  of  the  century  was  such  as  can  hardly  be  realized  by 
us.  Some  part  of  it  happened  on  the  outward  voyages,  but 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  it  was  from  the  poison  of  yellow  fev 

'  li\aiic,  Se/a/ Disser/a/iens,     Lfjndon,  l833|  p.  i. 
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which  had  entered  the  ships  in  the  anchorages  of  West  Tndian 
Colonies.  It  was  probably  to  that  cause  that  the  enormous 
mortality  \x\.  the  fleet  under  Sir  Francis  Wheeler  was  owing. 
After  some  incflectivc  operations  against  the  French  in  the 
Windward  Islands  in  the  winter  of  1693-4^  he  sailed  for  North 
America  with  the  intention  of  attacking  Quebec.  This  he 
failed  to  do,  having  sailed  from  Boston  for  home  on  the  3rd  of 
August  without  entering  the  St  Lawrence.  The  reason  of  the 
failure  was  probably  the  extraordinary''  fatality  which  Cotton 
Mather,  of  Boston,  professes  to  have  heard  from  the  admiral 
himself,  namely,  that  he  lost  by  a  malignant  fever  on  the 
passage  from  Barbados  to  Boston  1300  sailors  out  of  2100,  and 
iSoo  soldiers  out  of  2400^ 

Another  instance  comes  from  Carlisle  Bay,  Barbados.  The 
slave  ship  *  Hannibal'  arrived  there  in  November,  1694,  during  a 
disastrous  epidemic  of  yellow  fever.  Phillips,  the  captain,  whose 
journal  of  the  voyage  is  published",  had  great  difficulty  in 
saving  his  crew  from  being  pressed  into  the  king's  ships,  which 
were  short  of  men  owing  to  the  yellow  fever.  Captain  Sherman, 
of  the  *  Tiger,'  who  convoyed  the  'Hannibal'  and  other 
merchantmen  back  to  England  in  April,  1695,  told  Phillips 
that  he  buried  six  hundred  men  out  of  his  ship  during  the  two 
years  that  he  lay  at  Barbados,  though  his  complement  was  but 
220,  •* still  pressing  men  out  of  the  merchant  ships  that  came  in, 
to  recruit  his  number  in  the  room  of  those  that  died  daily." 

These  and  other  similar  experiences  of  yellow  fever  in  the 
West  Indies,  which  might  be  collected  from  the  naval  history. 
do  not  come  properly  into  this  chapter ;  and  I  pass  from 
them  to  ship-fever  proper,  having  indicated  how  much  of  the 
loss  of  life  abroad  was  due  to  yellow  fever. 

Some  light  is  thrown  upon  the  state  of  health  on  board  ships 
of  war  on  the  home  station  by  Dr  William  Cockburn,  physician 
to  the  fleet,  afterwards  the  friend  of  Swift,  who  calls  him 
'*  honest  Dr  Cockburn."  He  had  a  secret  remedy  for  dysentery, 
which  he  succeeded  in  getting  adopted  by  the  Admiralty, 
greatly  to  his  own  emolument  for  many  years  after.     Dining  on 

'  Mather's  Ma^ptalia.  1  vols.  Hartford,  18x3,  i.  116  "I-ifc  of  Sir  William 
Phipps,"  "Whereof  there  died,  ere  they  could  reach  Boston,  as  1  was  told  by  Sir 
Francis  Wheeler  himself  ['but  -i  few  month>  aK«)'],  no  less  thnn  1300  sailors  out  of 
ai*  and  no  lev.  than  1800  soldiers  out  of  34."  lie  had  brought  itjoo  troops  with  him 
from  EngUnd  to  Barbados  in  transports 

■  ChurchtU's  Collection,  vi.  173. 
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Berkeley  of  Stiatton,  he  brought  up  die  sab^  of  fab  dectnary* 
and   arranged    for   a  public  trial  of  it  next  day  oq  boaid  the 
*  Sandwich.'     An  uncertain  number,  which  looks  to  hare  been 
about  seven  in  Cockbum's  own  account,  but  became  seventy  ia 
the  pamphlet  which  advertised  the  electnan*  after   hb  death, 
were  available  for  the  trial  and  were  speedily  cared.    Cockbom'd 
three  essays  on  the  health  of  seamen*  leave  do  doubc  as  to 
extensive  prevalence  of  scurvy  and  the  causes  thereof;   wfa3e! 
his  references  to  "  malignant  fever,'*  although  they  arc.  as  usual* 
brought  in  to   illustrate   some   doctrinal   or  theoretics]    poinU     » 
give  colour  to  the  belief  that  5hip-t\'phu5  may  have  been  a|H 
common    then    as   we   know   it  to  have  been  in   the  ships  at^ 
Portsmouth  and   Plymouth,  on  the  more  direct  testimony  of 
Huxham  in  1736,  and  of  Lind  twenty  years  later. 

A  naval  surgeon  of  the  time  of  William  III.  and  Anne,  was 
induced  by  his  enthusiasm  for  blood-letting  in  fevers  to  recofd 
some  of  his  experiences  on   board   ship*.     It  was  usually  tl 
lustiest,  both  of  the  young,  strong  and  healthy  people,  and  lik< 
wise  of  the  elder  sort,  tliat  died  of  fevers,  the  symptoms  wfai< 
proved    so   mortal   having   been   delirium,   phrcnitis.   coma 
stupor,  whether  they  occurred  in  the  <rw6x^^  (^'^  Sydenham) 
in  the  avv€')(eU  (of  the  same  author) : 

"I  had  observed  in  a  ship  of  war  whose  complement  was  near  5001,  in 
Mediterranean  voyage  in  the  year  1694,  where  we  lost  about  90  or  100  om 
mostly  by  fevers,  that  those  who  died  were  commonly  the  young,  but  abnc 
always  the  strongest,  lustiest,  handsomest  persons,  and  that  two  or 
escaped  by  means  of  such  [natural]  haeroorrhagies,  which  were  live  or 
pounds  of  blood" — the  point  being  that  the  amount  of  blood   drawn 
phlebotomy  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  robustness  and  body-weight  of 
patient. 

In  1703  and  1704  he  was  surgeon  to  two  of  Her  Majesty'i 
ships  **  where  a  delirium,  stupor  and  phrenitis*'  were  found  as 
symptoms  of  the  fevers.     In  the  summer  of  1704,  cruising  in 
latitudes  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  the  men  brought  on  board  fro 
Lisbon  unripe  lemons  with  which  they  made  great  quantities 
punch.     This  was  the  evident  cause  of  a  cholera  morbus  and 
dysentery :   "  after  this  we  had  a  pretty  many  taken  with  the 
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*  W.  Cockhum,  M-D.     An  Accouni  of  the  Natwtt^  Oi««j,  SympUms  ohJ  Cmm 
the  DislcmpiTj  thai ar€  incident  tc  '   -' PeifpU,     j  Paris.     London,  ]6o6-97< 

'  J.  While,  Nt.D.     De  recta  ,  'imi'w,  er,  .Vn,^  anJ  EjcxkI  VAsc 

ef  h'crtrsy  in  tvkUh  Letting  of  hi.\  d  ti'  he  the  true  and  stUiJ  Butis  9f . 

Cure^  «rs.    London.  1712.    His  chiet  point,  that  the  strongest  and  lustiest  were 
obookioua  to  maiiguaiit  fevers,  had  t«ccii  ui^t  Ity  Ciickbuin  in  1696. 
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sytwchns  putris,  and  some  with  the  causns''  [malignant  fever]. 
Most  of  these  fevers  went  off  by  a  crisis  in  sweating,  '*  which 
was  so  large  I  had  good  reason  to  believe  it  judicatory."  In 
several  the  fevers  left  on  the  9th,  loth  or  nth  day.  and  in 
almost  all  by  the  14th.  "  About  the  latter  end  of  July,  and 
in  August,  there  were  many  taken  with  a  deh'rium  and  stupor 
or  coma,  and  some  with  the  phrenitis  in  their  fever/'  Among 
the  symptoms  was  one  which  we  find  described  for  fevers  on 
board  ship  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  at  the  same  time — 
**  soreness  all  over  as  if  from  blows  with  a  cane,"  a  symptom 
afterwards  associated  with  dengue.  "  Sometimes  the  bones  (as 
they  term  it)  don't  pain  them  much."  In  some  cases  there 
were  petechial  spots  as  well  as  a  stupor.  In  the  month  of 
August  *'the  fevers  with  a  stupor  and  phrenitis"  came  on  apace. 
The  treatment  was  to  take  ten  ounces  of  blood  ever>'  day  from 
the  second  to  the  eighth  day  of  the  fever,  to  give  tartar  emetic 
in  five-grain  doses  at  the  outset,  and  to  administer  cathartic 
glysters  in  the  second  half  of  the  feven  "Seeing  the  lustiest 
men  now  ran  no  more  hazard  of  their  lives  than  any  other  who 
were  usually  taken  with  this  fever,  nor  indeed  so  much,  in  the 
beginning  of  September  I  resolved,  after  all  the  phlebotomy  was 
done  in  these  fevers,  to  try  the  cathartic  sooner.'*  Many  of 
these  who  had  accustomed  thcmscJvcs  to  the  liberal  use  of 
spirituous  liquors  miscarried  in  the  phrenitis. 

White  left  the  navy  in  1704  and  settled  in  practice  at 
Lisbon,  where  he  saw  much  fever.  He  had  seen  epidemics 
break  out  in  British  ships  of  war  at  anchor  in  the  Tagus, 
crowded  with  men  and  prisoners.  One  case  he  mentions  in  a 
Lisbon  woman,  with  continual  synochus,  stupor,  and  petcchiae 
on  the  fifth  day:  "  This  was  contagious,  for  she  got  it  by  going 
often  to  assist  a  gunner  of  a  man-of-war,  who  came  to  her  house 
with  this  distemper  upon  him  :  for  many  at  the  same  time  on 
board  that  ship  were  sick  of  that  disease."  Among  the  causes 
of  fever  on  board  ship  he  mentions  the  effluvia  of  the  bilge- 
water. 

Exposed  to  these  emanations  were  "a  multitude  of  people  breathing 
and  constantly  perspiring  in  a  close  place,  sucli  as  a  ship's  alhp  or  lower 
deck  next  the  hould,  where  is  ihe  entr)*  to  a  certain  vacant  space  near  the 
ship's  center,  which  leadeth  to  the  bottom,  for  gathering  all  the  water 
together  which  the  ship  draweih  by  leakage,  and  is  called  the  well.  Several 
times  there  is  occasion  for  some  people  to  go  down  to  exan^ine  the  quantity 
of  the  water,  and  in  some  ships  to  bore  an  augur  hole  to  let  in  as  much 
as  will  preserve  a  xoud  air.     1  have  often  known  two  or  three  men  killed  at 
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a  time,  as  il  is  said;  and  the  reason  may  be  understood  from  whal  I  saii 
of  ihe  general  effects  of  that  fluid  in  ordinnry  fever  [ho  is  now  writing  oi 
heat  apoplexy],  where  there  is  not  above  two  or  three  inches,  but  just  ai 
much  as  may  make  a  surface,  almost  equal  to  the  square  of  the  well,  ofl 
stagnant  salt  water  which  had  been  a  long  while  in  gathering  ;  and  the  ail 
over  the  whole  allop  extremely  rarified,  and  here  not  at  all  ventilated*." 

We   owe   it   to   tlie  accident  of  the  celebrated   Dr   Frcitw 
having  accompanied  Lord  Peterborough's  expedition  to  Spaii 
in  1705  that  some  account  has  been  preserved  of  the  sickn< 
among  the  troops  ashore  and  afloat'. 

The  expedition  of  some  8000  men  being  then  in  its  sccon< 
year,  fever  and  dysentery  were  by  far  the  most  common  dis< 
so  common  that  "we  can   hardly  turn,  whether  at  sea  or  n 
camp,  without  finding  them  as  if  our  inseparable  companioi 
and   as   if  domesticated   among   us."     In  the  summer  of  the 
previous  year  there  had  been  much  fever  both  in  the  ships  o^H 
the  fleet  and  in  the  camp  before   Barcelona:    "It  was  of  ^i!^V 
continual  kind,  though  it  usually  remitted  in- the  day  time,  and 
seemed  to  approach  nearly  to  the  stationary  one  which  Syden- 
ham has  described  in  the  years  1685  and  1686."     He  then  giv< 
symptoms,  which  were  on  the  whole  those  of  the  hospital  fev< 
to  be  afterwards  described  from  Pringle's  medical  account  of  the" 
campaigns  in  1743-48.     Persons  of  a  robust  habit  were  affected 
more  than  others,  and  more  severely,  and  carried  off  sooner. 
The  others  were  generally  taken  away  by  a  lingering  death. 
"Some,  when  the  fever  seemed  to  have  been  wholly  gone  oflf 
lay  four  or  ^\^  days  without  pain  or  sickness,  though  weak  ; 

'  Unci  (Titv  Paptrs  en  Fn'ers  aruf  Inftcthn,  LonJon,  1763,  p.  113)  gives  ajfj 
instance  where  the  poisonous  effluvia  of  the  sihip'«  well  ilid  not  spread  through  0»«1 
Uween  decks:  "The  following  accideni  happcnctl  lately  [written  in  1761]  in  the  Bay  1 
of  Biscay.     In  a  ship  nf  60  guns,  by  the  cari>cnter's  neglecting  10  lum  the  cock  thata 
freshens  the  bilge-walcr,  which  bad  not  been  pumped  out  for  s»»me  time,  a  laivcscumi^ 
as  iA  usual,  or  a  thick  t<.ugh  film  wa*  collcctctl  a-iop  of  it.     The  first  man  \\\m  Mrcntj 
dow-n   to  break  ihis  .scum  in  order  lo  pump  out  the  bilgc-waltr  was  ii.         ' 
suflTocated.     The  second  suflfcrcd  an  instantaneous  death  in  like  manner. 
others,  who  successively  attemplcd  the  same  business,  narrowly  escaped  wit].  ..:.  . 
of  whom  has  never  sine*  perfectly  recovered  his  health.     Vet  thai  ship  was  at 
tirn«,  both  before  and  after  this  accident,  remarkably  healthy."    It  was  the  conlenli« 
of  Renwick,  a  naval  surgeon  who  wrote  in  1704,  that  it  was  the  slirring  of  ihc  bill 
water  in  l>cing  discharged  from  the  ship's  well,  or  the  adding  of  fresh  water  to 
foul,  that  caused  the  ofTenMvc  emanations.     '*  Hence  the  first  cause  of  febrile  sicki 
m  all  ships  recently  commissioned."     Renwick  made  s«>  much  nf  (he  foul  bilce-wat* 
as  A  cause  that  he  thought  the  fevers  ought  lo  be  termed  "  bilge- fevers."     I^ttr  u  tl 
Crtttaii  RnitewKr,  p.  ^j.  * 

■  These  particulars  arc  not  given  in  Freind's  six*ciAl  work  00    Peterborouffl 
camiaign.  which  deals  only  with  ihe  militaiy  an<!  political  histoiy,  but  in  his  A*r 
Commeiuoriri  on  /H^r  (Engl.  ed.  by  Dale.  London,   1730),  and  in  a  I-alin  letter 
Cockbura,  dated  Barcelona,  9  bept,  (?o6.  which  was  fii^t  printed  in  A«vr«/  Cmm 
^*ysir.     By  Tierce  Dod.  M.D.     I^mlon.  1746. 
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afterwards  being  suddenly  seized  with  convulsions  of  the  nerves 
they  in  a  short  time  expired " — perhaps  the  phenomenon  of 
relapse,  which  Lind  recorded  for  ship-fever  fifty  years  after  and 
was  seen  among  the  troops  landed  from  Corunna  in  1809.  In 
some  few  the  parotids,  or  abscesses  formed  about  the  groin, 
carried  off  the  disease. 

He  Ihen  gives  the  case  of  a  lieutenant  on  board  the  'Baifleur.*  At  first 
he  was  restJess  and  delirious;  on  the  7ih  and  8lh  days  lie  had  yudsut/us 
tendinum ;  on  the  8th  day  his  tongue  was  sometimes  fixed,  and  his  eyes 
sparkled;  on  the  gth  day,  he  was  wholly  deprived  of  his  understanding;  he 
pulled  oflf  the  fringe  of  the  bed  and  plucked  the  flocks  ;  when  he  had  before 
fauliered  in  his  speech,  he  was  sometimes  seized  with  hiccough.  Hut  on 
the  loth  day,  after  12  oz.  of  blood  had  been  drawn  from  the  Jugular  vein, 
his  delirium  went  off  on  a  sudden,  and  he  began  to  mend,  makmg  a  perfect 
recovery. 

Until  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  there  are  few  other 
notices  of  ship-fever,  but  it  is  probable  that  Huxham  s  accounts 
of  a  very  malignant  typhus  among  the  crews  of  ships  of  war 
at  Plymouth  in  1735  (as  well  as  at  Portsmouth  according  to 
report),  and  again  in  1741,  are  to  be  taken  as  samples  of  what 
might  have  been  recorded  on  many  occasions '. 
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Fever  and  Dysentery  of  Campaigns  :    War 
Typhus,  1742-63. 


The  war  in  Ireland  after  the  accession  of  William  III. 
produced  two  remarkable  instances  of  war-sickness,  which  are 
fully  given  iji  another  chapter.  The  campaigns  of  Marlborough 
against  the  armies  of  Louis  XIV.,  from  1704  to  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht  in  1713,  appear  to  have  found  no  historian  from  the 
medical  side,  nor  docs  the  duke  refer  to  these  matters  in  his 
dispatches  or  letters,  beyond  a  remark  in  a  letter  to  his  wife 
from  near  Munich,  30  Juty»  1704,  a  fortnight  before  the  battle 

'  Smollett  joined  the  '  Cumberland  '  as  surgeon's  mate  in  1740,  befortr  she  sailed 
with  the  fleet  sent  out  under  Vernon  and  others  to  Carthagena.  His  account  in  Kodnick 
Random  of  the  sick-bay  of  the  'Thunder'  as  she  lay  at  the  Nore  is  doubiless 
veracious  ;  **  When  I  observed  the  situation  of  the  patients,  I  was  much  less  surprised 
ihal  people  should  die  on  board,  than  that  any  sick  person  should  recover.  Here 
I  saw  about  fifty  miserable  distempered  wretches,  suspended  In  rows,  so  huddled 
one  upon  another  that  nol  more  tlinn  fourtctn  inches  space  was  allowed  for  each 
with  his  bed  and  bedding;;  and  dcprivetl  of  the  light  uf  the  day,  as  well  as  of  fresh 
air ;  breathing  nothing  but  a  noisome  atmosphere  of  the  morbid  steams  exhaling  from 
their  own  excrements  and  diseased  bodies,  devoured  with  vermin  hatched  in  the 
filth  that  surrounded  them,  and  destitute  of  every  convenience  necessary  for  people  in 
that  helpless  condition."  Chap.  xxv.  He  wrote  a  separate  account  of  the  fatal 
Carthagena  expedition  in  a  compendium  of  voyages. 
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of  Blenheim  :  "  There  having  been  no  war  in  this  countr 
abovc  sixty  years,  these  towns  and  villages  arc  so  clean 
you  would  be  pleased  with  them*.** 

The  war  of  1742-48,  in  which  George  11.  joined  Austria 
against  France,  produced  the  first  good  accounts  of  war  typhus, 
on  land  and  on  board  ship,  in  the  writings  of  Pringle*,  After 
the  battle  of  Dettingen,  2'j  June,  1743,  the  men  were  exposed  all 
night  in  the  wet  fields ;  during  the  next  eight  days  five  hundred 
of  them  were  attacked  with  dysentery,  and  in  a  few  weeks  near 
half  the  army  were  either  ill  of  it  or  had  recovered  from  it  The 
dysentery  continued  all  July  and  part  of  August,  while  the 
army  lay  at  Hanau.  The  village  of  Feckenheim.  a  league  from 
the  camp,  was  used  as  a  hospital,  some  1500  being  quartered  in 
it.  most  of  them  ill  at  first  of  dysentery.  The  latrines  appear  10 
have  been  ill  designed  and  badly  kept.  "  A  malignant  fever 
began  among  the  men,  from  which  few  escaped :  for  however 
mild  or  bad  soever  the  flux  was  for  which  the  person  \\'as  sent 
to  hospital,  this  fever  almost  surely  supervened.  The  petechial 
spots,  blotches,  parotids,  frequent  mortifications,  and  the  great 
mortality,  characterized  a  pestilential  malignity:  in  this  it  was 
worse  than  the  true  plague.. ..Of  14  mates  employed  about  the 
hospital  five  died ;  and,  excepting  one  or  two,  all  the  rest  had 
been  ill  and  in  danger.  The  hospital  lost  nearly  half  of  the 
patients;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Feckenheim, 
where  the  sick  were,  having  first  received  the  bloody  flux, 
and  afterwards  the  fever  by  contagion,  were  almost  utterly' 
destroyed'."  The  survivors  from  the  sick  troops  in  Feckenheim 
were  removed  to  Neuwied,  where  they  were  relieved  ;  "  but  the 
rest,  who  were  mixed  with  them,  caught  the  infection."  The 
mixed  troops  were  sent  still  down  the  Rhine  in  bilanders 
during  which  voyage  "  the  fever  became  so  virulent  that  abov 
half  the  number  died  in  the  boats,  and  many  of  the  remnan 
soon  after  their  arrival."  A  parcel  of  tents  sent  in  these 
bilanders  to  the  Low  Countries  were  given  to  a  Ghent 
tradesman  to  refit;  he  employed  twenty-three  journeymen 
upon  them,  "but  these  unhappy  men  were  quickly  seized  with 
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'  Coxe'fi  Life  of  Marthorough.     Bobn's  ol.  I.  183. 

*  Grain;^T*s  ossay,  ffhtcria  febris  anamntaf  i^atm^usi  annorum^  i?-***,  i 
tic.  Ellin.  175.^.  is  cIiicHy  occupied  wiih  an  anomalous  "intcrmiuent'  or  '* 
fever  with  miliary  eruption,  and  with  dysentery. 

'  For  a  full  cliscuMjion  of  the  relation    of  dysentery   lo   typhas,  see   Vircho' 
*'Kri^stypu»  unii  Ruhr."     Virchaiot  Archiv^  ltd.  Lli.  (1871),  p.  t. 
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this  fever,  whereof  seventeen  died."  They  had  no  other  com- 
munication with  the  infected  but  through  the  tents. 

"These,"  says  Pringle,  "are  instances  of  high  malignity.  The 
common  course  of  the  infection  is  slow,  and  only  catching  to 
those  constantly  confined  to  the  bad  air.  Sometimes  one  will 
have  this  fever  about  him  for  several  days  before  it  confines  him 
to  his  bed ;  others  I  have  known  complain  for  weeks  of  the 
same  symptoms  without  any  regular  fever  at  all ;  and  some, 
after  leaving  the  infectious  place,  have  aftenvards  fallen  ill  of 
it\" 

After  the  battle  of  Fontenoy  on  1 1  May.  1745,  the  army  was 
in  good  health:  **  the  smallpox  was  the  only  new  disease;  it 
came  with  the  recruits  from  England,  but  did  not  spread  ;  and 
indeed  we  have  never  known  it  of  any  consequence  in  the  field." 

On  the  Jacobite  rebellion  breaking  out  in  Scotland  later  in 
the  same  year,  some  of  the  returning  troops  were  ordered  to 
disembark  at  Newcastle,  Holy  Island  and  Berwick.  They  had 
a  long  voyage,  so  that  a  kind  of  remitting  fever  which  some  of 
them  had  acquired  in  the  autumn  in  the  Low  Countries  was 
"by  the  crowds  and  the  foul  air  of  the  hold  soon  converted  into 
the  jail  distemper  and  became  infectious."  At  Newcastle  most 
of  the  nurses  and  medical  attendants  of  the  extemporized 
hospital  were  seized  with  it,  of  whom  three  apothecaries,  four 
apprentices  and  two  journeymen  died.  But  the  most  remarkable 
experience  was  on  Holy  Island.  Of  ninety-seven  men  taken 
out  of  the  ships  there,  ill  of  the  gaol-fever,  forty  died,  "and  the 
people  of  the  place  receiving  the  infection,  in  a  few  weeks 
buried  fifty,  the  sixth  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  island." 
At  Nairn  and  Inverness  there  was  a  singular  experience  in  the 
spring  of  1746.  The  ships  which  brought  Houghton's  brigade 
to  Nairn  carried  also  tliirty-six  deserters  to  be  tried  by  court- 
martial  at  the  headquarters  at  Inverness:  these  men  had 
deserted  to  the  French  in  I^'landcrs,  had  been  found  on  board 
of  a  captured  French  transport  carrying  men  to  aid  the  Pretender, 
and  had  been  thrown  into  gaol  in  England  till  an  opportunity 
arose  of  sending  them  to  their  trial.  Three  days  after  the 
landing  at  Nairn  of  the  force  with  which  these  deserters  sailed, 
six  of  the  officers  were  seized  with  fever  and  many  of  the  men, 

'  Sir  John  Pringle,  Obs.  on  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  Hospital  and  Jayi  Fev^, 
Lond.  1750  <Letter  to  Mend):  and  his  Obx.  on  DittasfS  of  the  Army,  Lond.  1751 
(fuUcst  account). 
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of  whom  eiy;hty  were  left  sick  at  Nairn  ;  in  the  ten  di  _ 
the  regiment  remained  at  Inverness  it  sent  one  hundred  and 
twenty  more  to  hospital,  ill  of  the  same  fever,  which  became 
frequent  also  amonf^  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.  "  Though  the 
virulence  of  the  distemper  diminished  afterwards  in  their  march 
to  Fort  Augustus  and  Fort  William,  yet  the  corps  continued 
sickly  for  some  time/'  From  the  middle  of  February',  1746, 
when  the  army  crossed  the  Forth,  to  the  end  of  the  campaign, 
there  were  two  thousand  sick  in  hospital,  including  wounded,  of 
which  number  near  three  hundred  died,  mostly  of  the  contagious 
fever  *. 

After  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748,  the  English 
troops  embarked  at  Willemstad  for  home;  '*but  the  wind  being 
contrary,  several  of  the  ships  lay  above  a  month  at  anchor,  and, 
after  all,  meeting  with  a  tedious  and  stormy  passage,  during 
which  the  men  kept  mostly  below  deck,  the  air  was  corrupted 
and  produced  the  jail  or  hospital  fever."  The  ships  that  came 
to  Ipswich  were  in  the  worst  state,  about  four  hundred  men 
having  been  landed  sick  there,  most  of  them  ill  of  this  con- 
tagious fever.  The  infection  was  at  first  as  active  and  the 
mortality  as  great  on  shore  as  on  board ;  but  the  virulence  of 
the  fever  was  at  length  subdued  by  dispersing  the  sick  and 
convalescents  as  much  as  possible". 

Monro  gives  a  similar  account  of  the  camp  sickness  among 
the  British  troops  during  the  campaigns  in  North  Germany  in 
1760-63.     In  the  autumn  of  1760,  before  he  joined  the  forces, 
there  had  been  much  malignant  fever  and  dysentery :  the  camp 
at   Warburg  was   near   the   battlefield  (31   July,   1760),  where 
many  of  the  dead  were  scarce  covered  with  earth;   there  were     ^ 
also  many  dead  horses,  and  in  a  time  of  heavy  rains,  the  camp^fl| 
with  the  neighbouring  villages  and   fields,  was  filled  with   the^^ 
excrements  of  a  numerous  army.     Not  only  the  soldiers,  but  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  who  were  reduced  to  the  grcatesi 
misery  and  want,  were  infected,  and  whole  villages  almost  lai 
waste.     When  Monro  joined  at  Paderborn  in  January,  1761,  h< 
found   the  hospitals  overcrowded,  and   the   malignancy   of   th 
fever  thereby  much  increased,  so  that  a  great  many  died.     "Th 
1st  and  3rd  regiments  suffered  most,  owing  to  all  the  sick  of 
each  regiment  being  put  into  a  particular  hospital  by  themsel 

•  Princie.  Duea$es  of  iki  Arfhy,  p|».  40-45. 

•  ihd.  |>.  68. 
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^iPnich  kept  up  the  infection,  so  that  they  lost  one-third  of  those 
left  \\\  of  this  fever,  and  many  of  the  nurses  and  people  who 
attended  them  were  seized  with  it"  He  distributed  the  sick 
men  of  the  Coldstrcams  among  the  houses  in  the  town,  and  lost 
few  in  comparison  with  the  1st  and  3rd  regiments.  The  con- 
tagion, under  this  bold  policy,  did  not  spread. 

Two  points  in  the  symptoms  are  noteworthy :  first  the 
occurrence  of  suppurating  buboes  of  the  groins  and  armpits  in 
several ;  and,  secondly,  the  frequency  of  round  worms. 

k  "In  this  fever  it  was  common  for  patients  to  vomit  worms,  or  to  pass 
^P  them  by  stool,  or,  what  was  more  frequent,  to  have  them  come  up  into  the 
throat  or  mouth,  and  sometimes  into  their  nostrils,  while  they  were  asleep  in 
bed,  and  to  pull  them  out  with  their  fingers.  The  same  thing  happened  to 
roost  of  the  British  soldiers  brought  to  the  hospitals  for  other  feverish 
disorders  as  well  as  this." 

He  cannot  explain  the  commonness  of  rotmd  worms  in  the  sick, 
unless  it  was  from  the  great  quantity  of  crude  vegetables  and 
fruits  eaten,  and  the  bad  water.  Patients  in  convalescence  often 
suffered  from  deafness,  and  from  suppurating  parotids.  Some 
had  frequent  relapses  into  the  fever,  "which  seemed  to  be  owing 
to  the  irritation  of  these  insects,"  namely  the  worms.  Most  of 
wthose  who  fell  into  profuse,  kindly,  warm  sweats  recovered,  the 
sweats  lasting  from  twelve  to  forty-eight  hours,  and  carrying  off 
the  fever.  He  never  saw  any  miliary  eruptions,  and  only 
sometimes  petechiae,  or  small  spots,  or  marbling  as  in  measles^ 

Ship-Fever  in  the  Seven  Years'  ^Va^  and  American  War. 

Ship-fcvcr  would  appear  to  have  been  at  its  worst  after  the 
middle  of  the  i8lh  century.  Dr  James  Ltnd  joined  Haslar 
Hospital  in  1758,  and  brought  to  the  naval  medical  service 
the  same  high  qualities  which  Pringle  and  Monro  brought  to 
that  of  the  army*.  The  smaller  ships,  such  as  the  *  Saltash ' 
sloopp  the  '  Richmond  '  frigate,  and  the  '  Infemar  bomb  were  full 
of  fever  of  the  most  malignant  kind;  of  120  men  in  the 'Saltash/ 
80  were  infected  with  a  contagion  much  more  virulent  and 
dangerous  tlian  that  in  the  guard-ships.     The  explanation  was 

'  '  Donald  Monro,  M.D.  Disias($  of  British  Military  Hospitals  in  Gtrmmtyyfram 
l/off.  1761  to  the  Return  of  the  Troops  to  En^and  in  1763.  I^nd.  1764.  The  same 
campaign  called  forth  also  Ur  Richard  lij-ocklcsby's  CExonomicat  anJ  Medicnt 
\0bseroaHons  from  1758  to  1763  on  Military  /fospitals  and  Camp  Diseases  etc. 
^London,   i7^4- 

*  F.ssay  on  Presfnwg  the  f/eaith  of  Seamen^  Load.  1757  ;  7\m  papers  eia.  i.s. 
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that  the  smaller  ships  were  receiving  vessels  for  the  larger  shTj 
and  were  manned  from  the  gaols ;  drafts  from  them  carried  th( 
infection  to  the  guard-ships  and  to  the  ships  fitting  out  fc 
foreign  service.  Malignant  fever  also  arose  on  the  voyage  homi 
from  America*.  In  September  and  October  1758.  after  the 
reduction  of  Louisburg,  several  of  the  ships  arriving  at  Spithead 
were  infected  with  a  malignant  fever;  three  hundred  men  wei 
received  from  them  at  Haslar  Hospital  (some  with  scurvy),  01 
whom  twenty-eight  died.  The  '  Edgar,'  having  been  manned 
the  Nore  from  gaols,  sailed  for  the  Mediterranean,  and  lost  sixl 
men  from  fever  and  scurvy.  The  '  Loestofife,'  having  lain  in  th( 
St  Lawrence  for  ei^ht  months  in  perfect  health,  took  on  boan 
six  convalescent  men  from  Point  Levi  Hospital  before  sailin] 
for  home ;  in  forty-eight  hours,  fifty  out  of  her  two  hundred  me( 
were  seized  with  fevers  and  fluxes,  and  six  died  on  the  voyage 
home.  The  *  Dublin '  on  the  homeward  voyage  from  Qu< 
buried  nineteen,  and  on  her  arrival  reported  ninety  men  sick 
fever,  fluxes  and  scurvy.  The  '  Neptune '  was  said  to  have  lo.s 
one  hundred  and  sixty  men  in  a  few  months,  and  reported  r3< 
sick.  The  'Cambridge,'  with  650  men  in  health,  sent  three 
her  crew  to  the  '  Neptune '  laid  up,  to  prepare  her  for  the  dock  ; 
of  these  three,  one  on  the  fifth  day  became  spotted  and  died^J 
and  another  narrowly  escaped  with  life.  The  'Diana'  developc^^f 
fever  during  a  rough  passage  home  from  America.  Th(^| 
*  St  George,'  having  sailed  from  Spithead  in  1760.  met  witl^^ 
rough  weather  and  had  to  return  on  account  of  sickness.  On 
the  other  hand,  Ilawke's  fleet  of  twenty  ships  of  the  line  with 
fourteen  thousand  men,  which  defeated  the  French  in  Novcmbcfi 
1759,  kept  the  IJay  of  Biscay  for  four  months  in  the  m( 
perfect  health. 

From  I  July.  1758,  to  1  July,  1760,  there  were  5743  admissiom 
to  Haslar  Fiospital,  the  chief  diseases  being  as  follows  : 

Fevers    2174 

Scurvy    1146 

Consuniptinn  360 
Rheumatism  350 
Fluxes    345 

Of  the  fevers  some  were  of  an  intermittent  type,  but  by  far 
most   were   continued    ship-typhus.      Relapses   were    comi 
even  to  the  sixth  or  seventh  time.     The  fever  varied   a  j 

'  In  1755  a  [wsii!ciiti.il  iicLncss  raged  In  ihc  Norlli  American  fled,  Ibe  '  Torljdj 
and  'Munich  *  Ijcing  obliged  10  land  Uicir  sick  ai  Ifalirajt. 
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deal  in  mal^ity,  but  never  produced  buboes,  livid  blotches  or 
mortifications,  and  seldom  parotids.  Twenty-four  nnen  received 
from  January  to  March  1760  out  of  the  'Garland  '  had  most  of 
them  petechial  spots  accompanied  with  other  symptoms  of 
mah'gnity.  and  of  these,  five  died  or  20  per  cent.  But  of  105 
received  during  the  same  months  from  the  *  Postilion  *  and 
'  Liverpool '  only  eig^ht  died,  and  those  mostly  of  a  flux.  The 
infection  had  little  tendency  to  spread  among  the  attendants  at 
Haslar.  In  the  first  six  months  only  one  nurse  died;  in  1759, 
two  labourers  and  two  nurses  died,  one  of  the  nurses  by 
infection,  having  concealed  some  infected  shirts  under  her  bed, 
the  other  by  decay  of  nature.  Of  more  than  a  hundred  persons 
employed  in  various  ofifices  about  the  sick  there  died  only  those 
five  in  the  course  of  eighteen  months. 

Although  Lind's  account  of  ship-fever  in  the  British  nav7  is  bad  enough, 
he  has  collected  some  far  worse  particulars  of  foreign  ships.  Febrile  coo- 
tagion  destroyed  two-ihirds  of  the  men  in  the  Due  d'Anville's  fleet  at 
Chcbucto  (now  Halifax),  in  174.6.  the  complete  destruction  of  which  was 
afterwards  accomplished  by  the  scurvy.  It  was  ship-fever  which  ravaged 
the  Marquis  d"Anlin*s  squadron  in  1741,  the  Count  de  Roquesevel's  in  1744, 
and  the  Toulon  squadron  in  1747.  He  takes  the  following  from  I'oissonnier's 
Traits  ti^  Maladies  dfs  Gfnsde  Afer:  The  fleet  commanded  by  M.  Dubois  de 
la  Moihe  sailed  in  1757  from  Rochcfort  for  Louisburg,  Canada,  having  some 
men  sickly.  The  ships  touched  at  IJrest,  and  sent  400  ashore  sick.  They 
sailed  from  Brest  on  3  May,  and  arrived  at  Louisburg  on  38  June,  There 
was  then  sickness  in  only  two  ships,  but  in  a  short  lime  it  appeared  in 
all  the  fleet.  On  14  October  the  fleet  sailed  from  Louisburg  for  home, 
embarking  one  thousand  sick,  and  leaving  four  hundred  supposed  dying. 
In  less  than  six  days  from  sailing  most  of  the  thousand  sick  were  dead. 
WTien  the  fleet  arrived  at  Brest  on  22  November  there  were  few  seamen  well 
enough  to  navigate  the  ships  ;  4000  men  were  ill,  the  holds  and  decks  being 
crowded  with  the  sick.  Tlie  hospitals  at  Brest  were  already  occupied,  two 
ship:»  from  Quebec  shortly  before  having  sent  a  thousand  men  to  them. 
Fifteen  hospitals  were  soon  filled,  attended  by  five  physicians  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  surgeons.  Two  hundred  almoners  and  nurses  fell  victims. 
TTie  infection  passed  to  the  lower  class  of  the  citizens,  the  havoc  became 
general,  and  houses  everywhere  were  filled  with  the  dying  and  the  dead. 

rAl  length  it  got  among  the  prisoners  in  the  hulks.  This  dreadful  infection 
began  to  abate  in  March,  1758,  and  ceased  in  April,  having  carried  off  in  less 
than  five  months  upwards  of  lo.oco  people  in  the  hospitals  alone,  besides  a 
great  number  of  the  Brest  townspeople.  The  slcnch  was  intolerable.  No 
person  could  enter  the  hospitals  without  being  immediately  seized  with 
headache;  and  every  kind  of  indisposition  quickly  turned  to  fatal  fever,  as 
in  the  old  plague  times.  The  stale  of  the  bodies  showed  the  degree  of 
malignity  that  had  been  engendered:  the  lungs  were  engorged  with  blood, 
and  looked  gangrenous  ;  the  intestines  often  contained  a  green  offensive 
liquor,  and   sometimes  worms.     Lind's   other   instances  are  chiefly  of  the 

■  Dutch  East  Indiamcn  that  anchored  at  Spithcad  with  fever  onboard.  In 
Nov.,  1770,  the  '  Ysclmondc'  bound  to  Balavia,  came  to  anchor  at  Spithead, 
and  buried  a  number  of  men  every  day ;  two  custom-house  ofliicers  caught 
the  fiever  and  died.     He  gives  two  other  instances  of  Dutch  ships  bound  to 
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Batavia,  which  came  in  to  Portsmouth  with  fever'.     The  Dutch  were  san 
send  annually  2cxx>  soldiers  to  Baiavia,  and  to  lose  three-fourths  of  them 
the  ship-fever   before   they  arrived.     In   1769  Lind   saw   ship-fever  in 
Russian  Hcct  at  Spithead. 

Bro\vnrigg,  of  Whitehaven,  gives  a  good  instance  of  the 
diffusion  of  typhus  in  a  newly-commissioned  ship  of  war.  and 
thence  to  the  civil  population,  which  bears  out  Lind*s  favourite 
notion  that  the  gaols  and  the  press-gang  had  far-reachi 
effects.  In  the  year  1757  a  sloop  of  war  had  been  hasti 
manned  at  the  Nore  to  protect  the  shipping  between  the  Iri 
and  Cumberland  ports.  She  reached  Whitehaven  in  May.  wi 
fever  on  board.  The  men  were  landed  and  lodged  in  s 
houses.  Brownrigg  found  about  forty  lying  on  the  floor  of  three 
small  rooms,  very  close  together,  many  of  them  in  a  dyi 
state ;  seven  days  after  he  was  himself  seized  with  fever,  a 
had  a  narrow  escape  with  life.  The  ship's  surgeon  died  of 
his  mate  recovered  with  difficulty,  two  surgeons  of  the  town  died 
of  it,  and  two  more  in  Cockermouth.  The  contagion  spread 
widely  among  the  inhabitants  of  Whitehaven,  Cockermouth  and 
Workington  ^ 

Lind   showed   to   Howard   in   one  of  the  wards  of  Haslar 
Hospital  a  number  of  sailors  ill  of  the  gaol  fever;  it  had  been 
brought  on  board  their  ship  by  a  man  who  had  been  discharj 
from  a  prison  in  London,  and  it  spread  so  much  that  the  sh 
had  to  be  laid  up\ 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  American  War  we  begin  to  h 
of  still  more  disastrous  epidemics  of  fever  in  the  English  flee 
Some  instances  from  Robertson's  full  collection  must  suflfice*. 
The  'Nonsuch'  left  England  in  March,  1777,  and  fifty  of  her 
men  were  carried  off  by  fever  before  December;  in  that  month, 
the  '  Nonsuch/  *  Raisonable '  and  '  Somerset '  had  each  from  1 30 

*  The  Gtnttanan's  Magathu  for  December,  177a  (p.  589),  records  the  folloMfii 
"The  bodicji  of  two   Dutchmen  who  were  thrown  ovcrboan!  from  a  Dutch  Ea 
Indiaaian,   where  a   malignant   fever   raced,   were   cast   up  near   the   Sally    Port 
i'ortsinoulh ;  they  were  so  ofTensive  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  anyone  could 
got  to  bury  them." 

'  W.  HronTingg,  M.D.      ConsiJeratunu  on  prtxftfitmg  PifxHUMiial  Cvn^agim^ 
London,  1771,  p.  36.  ~ 

'  Lind  writes  in  hts  book  on  the  Health  of  Seamen,  **The  sources  of  tnfeciiaM 
our  armies  and  fleets  are  undoubtedly  the  jnils  :  we  can  often  trace  the  imr  '  ^ 
directly  from  them.     It  often  proves  fatal  in  impressing  men  kjix  the  ha.si 

of  a  fleet.     The  first  English  fleet  sent  lost  wor  to  America  lost  by  ii ^ 

thousand  men." 

*  R.  Robertson,  M.D.     OhsetiMttians  an  yait,  If&s^tol  or  Skip  Fevtt  frwn  iht 
Afrii,  1776,  to  the  yath  Aprils   »7*1<J.  madt  in  various  parts  of  Enrnft  antt  At 
ami  on  tfu  IntcrfHiduUe  S^as.     London,  \';^\.).     New  cditirm. 
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to  150  men  on  the  sick  list,  chiefly  fever  in  the  'Somerset/  and 
scurvy  in  the  other  two.  In  April,  1778,  the  'Venus,'  with  a 
crew  of  240,  was  at  Rhode  Island  very  sickly ;  the  surgeon  told 
Robertson  that  they  had  lost  about  fifty  men  of  fever,  which 
still  continued  to  rage  on  board:  they  became  sickly  from  being 
crowded  with  prisoners  and  cruising  with  them  on  board  in  bad 
weather.  The  '  Somerset'  had  buried  90  men  of  the  fever  since 
she  left  England.  70  of  them  being  of  the  best  seamen.  On 
arriving  at  Spithead  in  October,  1779,  Robertson  found  much 
{^v^  in  the  Channel  Fleet  which  had  lately  come  in,  especially 
in  the  *  Canada,' '  Intrepid,  '  Shrewsbury,'  London  '  and  'Namur,' 
three  or  four  of  which  were  put  past  service,  so  much  were  they 
disabled  by  sickness.  At  Gibraltar  Hospital  from  12  January 
to  31  March,  1780,  there  were  admitted  570  men  from  twenty- 
seven  ships,  of  whom  57  died;  of  110  sick  from  the  *Ajax,' 
18  died;  of  437  Spanish  prisoners,  37  died.  Next  year,  in  May, 
1781,  at  Gibraltar,  the  'BcUona'  had  buried  27  men  since  she 
left  England,  and  had  108  on  the  sick  list  The  'Cumberland' 
had  buried  15;  of  the  'Marlborough's'  men,  40  had  died  at 
the  hospital.  Robertson  had  to  purchase  at  his  own  expense 
vegetable  acids,  fruit  and  vegetables  for  the  sick. 

Some  statistics  remain  of  the  loss  of  men  tn  the  navy  by  sickness  in  the 
Seven  Years'  War  (1756-62)  and  in  the  American  VV.ir'.  The  House  of 
Commons  had  ordered  a  return  of  Ihe  number  of  seamen  and  marines  raised 
and  lost  in  the  former;  but  the  return  was  too  genera!  to  he  of  much  use,  the 
number  ''lost''  having  included  all  those  men  who  had  been  sent  to  hospital 
and  never  returned  (o  their  ships,  all  those  who  had  been  discharged  as 
unserviceable,  and  all  deserters.  The  number  raised  was  184,899,  and  the 
number  "lost"  133,704*,  besides  1512  killed-  The  Return  by  ihe  Navy 
board  for  the  period  of  the  American  War  was  more  specific,  showing  only 
the  number  of  the  dead  and  killed. 


Seamen  and  Marines  raised ^  lieiui  or  killed^  during  (he  American  IVar, 
39  Sepf.,  1774.  (*>  39  Sept.,  1780  :' 


Year 

Robed 

Dead 

KlUcd 

»774 

345 

— 

— 

i77S 

4,735 

— 

— 

1776 

21,565 

1679 

105 

1777 

37.457 

3247 

40 

1778 

31,847 

4801 

254 

1779 

41,831 

4726 

55  > 

1780 

28,210 

4092 

293 

175,990 


<8»545 


1243 


*  Given  by  Blone  in  a  Postscript  to  his  paper  "  On  the  Companilive  Ileallh  of  Ihc 
British  Navy,  1779-1814  "  in  Sdec/  Disstrtattotis,  London,  181a,  p.  6a. 
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Fully  a  tenth  part  of  the  men  raised  were  lost  by  siclm* 
Fever  was  the  chief  sickness,  and  as  it  happened  rarely  that  moi 
than  one  in  ten  cases  of  fever  died,  it  will  be  easy  to  form  an 
approximate  estimate  of  the  proportion  of  all  the  men  rais* 
for  the  ships  that  were  on  the  sick  list  at  one  time  or  anoti 
with  fever — nearly  the  whole,  one  might  guess. 

During  the  three  last  years  of  the  period  Haslar  Hospital 
was  constantly  full  of  typhus  fever.     Admiral   Kcppcl's  fleet 
arrived  at  Spithead  on  26  October,  1778,  and  soon  began  to  be 
infected  with   contagious   fever;    before   the  end  of  December, 
3600  men  had  been  sent  to  Haslar,  which  could  make  up  at  a 
pinch   1800  beds.     But  the  great  epidemic  at  Portsmouth  was 
the  next  year,  1779,  when  the  very  large  Channel  Fleet  under 
Sir  Charles  Hardy  came  in.     During  the  month  of  September, 
2500  men   were  received  into  hospital,  and  more  than    \ooo 
ill  of  fevers  remained  on  board  for  want  of  room  in  the  hospitali 
In  the  last  four  months  of  1779,  6064  sick  were  sent  to  Hash 
which  had  2443  patients  on   i  January.  1780.     There  was  an 
additional    hospital    at    Foston,    holding    200,    as    well    as    two 
hospital  ships  holding  600.     The  infection  was  virulent  during 
the  winter,  when  Portsmouth  was  crowded  with  ships ;  and  in 
the  first  five  months  of  1780,  when  3751  cases  of  fever  were 
admitted  during  tlie  decline  of  the  epidemic,  one  in  eight  died^i 
The  following  shows  how  much  fever  preponderated  at  Hasl^^| 
Hospital  in  17S0.     In  8143  admissions  on  the  medical  side,  th^^ 
chief  forms  of  sickness  were  as  follows* : 
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Continued  Fevers 

5539 

Scur%7 

1457 

Rheumatism 

327 

Flux 

240 

Consumption 

218 

Smallpox 

42 

Blane  gives  the  instance  of  the  *  Intrepid,'  one  of  the  Channel  Fleet  undei 
Hardy  in  1779:    "Almost  the  whole  of  her  crew  either  died  at  sea  or  w< 
sent  to  the  hospital  upon  arriving  at  Portsmouth.     This  ship,  after  refittii 
was  pretty  healthy  for  a  little  time ;  but  probably  from  the  operation  of 
old    adhering    infection,  she  became  extremely  sickly  immediately   aft 
joining  our  fleet  and  sent  200  men  to  the  hospital  after  arriving  m  the  W 
Indies.      Most   of   these   were   ill   of    dysentery'."      During   a   vo\age 
three  weeks  of  the  'Alcide'  and  *  Torbay'  from  the  Wmdward  Islands' to  N< 
York  in   September,  1780,  nearly  a  half  of  the   men   were   unfit.     In  ihe 
'Alcide*  it  was  a  fever  that  raged*,  in  the  *  Torbay '  it  was  a  dysentery ^ 


>  Blane, 
1  lospital. 

^  OuMS-es  inridtfU  tv  Stamen^  p.  1 8. 


u.  %.  p.  47.  from  infonnation  supplied  by  Dr  John    Und,  of 

»  !t>iH.  p.  34. 
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These  experiences  of  fever  in  the  ships  of  the  Royal  navy 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  i8th  century.  In  Trotter's  lime,  as 
in  Lind*s,  receiving  ships  were  a  source  of  contagion  to  others, 
one  ship  of  the  kind,  the  *  Cambridge'  having  diffused  fever 
among  many  ships  of  the  Channel  Fleet  by  men  drafted  from  her'. 

Ship  typhus  was  also  an  incident  of  the  voyages  of  the  East 
India  Company's  ships,  which  nearly  always  carried  troops.  In 
the  voyage  of  the  'Talbot,'  22  March — 25  August,  176S,  with  240 
persons  on  board,  '* towards  the  end  of  July  a  fever  of  a  very  bad 
kind  made  its  appearance,  attended  with  delirium,  low  pulse, 
petechtae  or  livid  vibices  and  haemorrhages  from  the  nose,  of  which 
one  died  and  three  or  four  escaped  hard."  The  sick  were  isolated, 
and  the  infection  did  not  spread.  Such  outbreaks  of  typhus  were 
not  uncommon  at  sea,  although  the  loss  of  life  from  them  was 
small  beside  that  from  the  fevers  of  Madagascar,  Sumatra, 
Batavia  and  Bengal.  The  ship  typhus  usually  began  on  board 
among  the  soldiers.  The  most  notable  point  is  that  relapses 
were  common,  as  Lind  also  observed  at  Haslar  Hospital ;  some 
on  board  the  '  Lascelies  '  in  1783  (i  50  attacks  among  151  soldiers) 
had  relapsed  seven  times.  It  docs  not  appear,  however,  that  the 
best  class  of  merchantmen  suffered  greatly  from  fevers.  Dr  Clark, 
who  compiled  a  report  of  the  practice  in  fevers  in  the  ships  of 
the  East  India  Company  from  1770  to  1785,  had  reason  to  con- 
gratulate the  Company  on  the  general  healthiness  of  their  fleet : 

*'When  ships  set  out  at  a  proper  season,  when  ihey  are  not  too  much 
crowded,  when  the  weather  is  fuourable.  antl  no  mismanagement  appears, 
fewer  lives  are  lost  in  these  long  voyages  than  in  the  most  healthy  country 
villages.  And  in  perusing  the  medical  Joum<ils  1  have  the  pecuhar  pleasure 
o(  hnding  that  many  ships  have  arrived  in  India  without  the  loss  of  a  singlc 
lifc  by  disease/'  e.g.  the  'Valentine'  in  1784,  seven  months  out,  with  jotj 
souls,  no  deaths,  and  the  'Harrington'  in  1789,  no  deaths  outward  bound'. 

'  TtiAter,  Mttfia'fta  Miuftira^  l.  61.  His  general  abstracts  of  the  health  of  the  Reel 
ID  the  fiist  years  of  the  French  War,  1794-96,  give  many  instances  of  ship-typhus. 

'  John  Clark,  M.D.  O^serra/iens  oh  the  Diseasn  which  prevail  in  Long  Voyagft 
to  Hot  Coitnfries,  tVr.     Ixjndon,  1773.     and  ed.  1  vols,  i7g«. 

John  Lorimer,  M.D.,  published  in  /Vcvi*.  Facts  and  ObsenfatioHT^  VI.  sir,  a 
•*  Return  of  the  ships'  curapanies  and  military  on  board  the  ships  of  the  \\.  E.  I.  C. 
for  the  years  1793  and  1793." 


Ouiwatd  voyages 

Homewanl  vo$>a{{es 

In  port 

Crew 

Miliury 

crew 

InviUkU 

Number  of  men 

Sick 
Dead 

3657 

39' 9 

1751 

60 

3701 
1058 

5< 

^7 

'% 
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On  the  other  hand,  these  English  reports  give  incidentally 
the  most  unfavourable  accounts  of  the  Dutch  East  Indian  ships,j 
Three  Dutch  ships,  then  in  Praya  Bay,  St  Jago  (Cape  de  Verd< 
Islands),  had  buried  70  to  80  men  each,  and  had  some  hundreds 
of  sick  on  board.  Another  report  says:  "  Before  we  left  Tabli 
Bay  several  Dutch  ships  arrived,  some  of  which  had  buried  80 
people  in  the  voyage  from  Holland.  None  lost  less  than  4< 
men.  I  am  informed  that  some  of  their  ships  last  year  burie< 
200  men  " — the  causes  of  the  sickness  being  overcrowding,  filthj 
and  the  slowness  of  the  voyages.  One  experience  of  the  \^r^ 
worst  kind  happened  to  an  English  expedition  consisting  of  the 
100th  regiment,  the  98th  regiment,  the  second  battalion  of  the 
42nd,  and  four  additional  companies.  They  had  formed  part 
of  the  force  for  the  reduction  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  whence 
they  re-embarked  for  Bombay.  During  the  voyage  from  Sal- 
danha  Bay  a  contagious  fever  and  scurvy  broke  out  among  the 
troops,  who  were  crowded  and  badly  clothed ;  dead  men  were 
thrown  overboard  by  dozens,  and  the  regiments  were  reduced 
to  a  third  of  their  original  numbers.  Six  officers  of  the  looth 
regiment  died,  and  an  equal  if  not  greater  proportion  of  thosc^J 
of  the  98th  and  42nd.  ^| 

The  other  chief  occasion  of  ship  typhus  was  the  emigration  ' 
to  the  American  and  West  Indian  colonics  from  Britain  and 
Ireland.  The  Irish  emigration  was  especially  active  from  the 
beginning  o^  the  iSth  century,  owing  to  rack-renting  and 
other  causes.  Madden*  professed  to  know  that  one-tliird  of  the 
Irish  who  went  to  the  West  Indies  (perhaps  he  should  have 
included  Carolina)' perished  cither  on  the  voyage  or  by  dise; 
caught  in  the  first  weeks  after  landing;  and  as  we  know  t 
typhus  attended  the  Irish  emigration  in  the  19th  century, 
may  infer  that  the  same  was  the  cause  of  mortality 
the  18th. 

The  trouble  from  ship-fever  in  the  navy  was  so  great  all 
through  the  18th  century  that  many  ingenious  shifts  were  tried^H 
to  overcome  it.  Towards  the  end  of  the  century,  the  favourit^H 
device  was  fumigation  with  the  vapour  of  mineral  acids ;  one 
such  plan,  for  which  the  Admiralty  paid  a  good  sum,  ended  in  the 
burning  "of  several  ships  to  the  water's  edge.  An  earlier  plan 
was   ventilation   of  the   hold   and   'tween  decks  by  means  of 


'  ^{/?tfi/(>Mj  and  RtioiuiioHifer  tk^  GentUmttt  0/  freJand,  p.  18,    Citod  by  L.ccky, 
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Sutton's   pipes',   which   found  a  strong  advocate  in  the  Rev. 
Stephen  Hales,  of  the  Royal  Society'. 

Twice  in  the  course  of  a  paper  to  that  learned  body*  he  asserts 
that  the  noxious,  putrid,  close,  confined,  pestilential  air  of  ships' 
holds  and  'tween  decks  "has  destroyed  millions  of  mankind"; 
on  the  other  hand,  according  to  the  testimony  of  a  captain  of 
the  navy,  Sutton's  pipes  had  kept  his  ship  free  from  fever. 
Lind  caps  this  with  the  case  of  H.M.S.  '  Sheerness,'  bound  to 
the  East  Indies.  She  was  fitted  with  Sutton  s  pipes,  the  dietary 
being  at  the  same  time  so  arranged  that  the  men  had  salt  meat 
only  once  a  week.  After  a  very  long  passage  of  five  months  and 
some  days  she  arrived  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Mope  without  having 
had  one  man  sick.  "  As  the  use  of  Sutton's  pipes  had  been 
then  newly  introduced  into  the  king's  ships,  the  captain  was 
willing  to  ascribe  part  of  such  an  uncommon  healthfulness  in  so 
long  a  run  to  their  beneficial  effects;  but  it  was  soon  discovered 
that,  by  the  neglect  of  the  carpenter,  the  cock  of  the  pipes  had 
been  all  this  while  kept  shut*." 

Ship-fever  was  at  length  got  rid  of  by  more  homely  and 
more  radical  means  than  scientific  ingenuity.  Lind  had  shown 
one  root  of  the  evil  to  lie  in  the  pressing  of  men  just  out  of  gaol. 
Admiral  Boscawen,  by  his  unaided  wits,  discovered  another 
means  of  checking  it.  He  avoided  the  mixing  of  fresh  hands 
with  crews  seasoned  to  their  ships,  unless  when  some  evident 
utility  or  necessity  of  service  made  it  proper;  "and  upon  this 
principle  he  used  to  resist  the  solicitation  of  captains,  when  they 
requested  to  carry  men  from  one  ship  to  another  when  changing 
their  command*."  Towards  the  end  of  the  i8th  century  many 
reforms  were  made  in  the  naval  service — in  the  dietary,  in  the 
allowance  of  soap,  in  keeping  the  bilges  clean,  in  the  use  of 
iron  and  lead  instead  of  timber ;  so  that  Blane  dates  from 
the  year  1796  a  new  era  in  the  health  of  the  navy*". 


>  Sutton,  "Changing  Air  in  Ships,"  PkiL  Trans,  XLII.  4a;  W.  Watson,  M.D. 
ibid.  p.  (yi  \  H.  Ellis,  ibid,  XLVii.  an. 

'  Ibid.  XLix.  333,  "Ventilation  of  a  Transport." 

>  Ibid.  pp.  Ill,  339. 

•  Lind.  Eisay  on  tki  Most  Effectual  Means  of  Praermng  tht  Htalth  of  Seamtn  in 
ilu  Royal  liavy.     New  Efl.     London,  1774,  p.  19. 

•  Blajie,  Diseases  incident  to  Sramen,  lyH^*  p-  243. 

•  Id.  "On  the  Comparative  Health  0/  the  British  Navy  frora  the  year  tj^g  to  the 
year  1814,  with  Proposals  for  Us  farther  Improvement."  Seiett  Diss^rtatums,  1833, 
p.  I. 
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The  "Putrid  Constitution'*  of  Fevers  in  the  middle 
third  of  the  x8th  Century. 

Resuming  the  history  of  fevers  among  the  people  at  larg< 
from  the  great  typhus  epidemic  of  1741-42  to  the  end  of  th< 
century,  we  find  the  conditions  somewhat  different  in  the  earli< 
and  later  divisions  of  the  period.     The  time  of  prosperity,  when     m 
England  exported  large  quantities  of  wheat  in  every  year  cxccp^H 
two  or  three,  is  reckoned  from   1715  to  1765;   after  the  lattci^l 
date   England   gradually  ceased   to   be  an  exporting  country-, 
owing   to   various   causes,   including    the    increase    of    pasture 
farming  and  the  growth  of  industrial  populations  in  the  northern 
counties.     The  year  1765  marks  the  beginning  of  what  has  been 
called  the  Industrial   Revolution  ;    and  it  is  also  an   important 
point  of  time  in  the  history  of  the  fevers  of  the  country,  for 
is  in  the  generation  after  that  we  obtain  all  the  best  informatioi 
on  what  may  be  called  industrial  typhus,  in  the  writings  of 
group  of  physicians  who  were  at  once  philanthropic  and  exa< 
But   there  was  an   earlier  period  of  fever,  which   is  somewhal 
difficult  to  the  historian.     It  is  perhaps  the  last  period  in  which 
Sydenham's  language  of  ''epidemic  constitutions"  seems  to 
appropriate,  whether  it  be  that  the  writer-;  of  the  time  were  still 
under  his  influence,  or  because  the  prevalent  maladies  could  not 
well  be  accounted  for  in  any  other  way.     The  constitution  in 
question   was  a   "putrid"   one.     It   coincided   with    the  great 
outburst  of  putrid  or  gangrenous  sore-throat,  to  be  described 
elsewhere ;   and  it  included  an  extensive  prevalence  of  fevci 
which  were  also  called  putrid  or  nervous,  and  sometimes  call 
miliary.     Fevers  of  the  same  kind,  and  with  the  same  miliary" 
rash,  are  described  by  earlier  writers,  such  as  Huxham.     Perhaj 
the  most  correct  view  of  the  matter  is  to  consider  this  ty| 
of  fever  as  corresponding  roughly  to  the  middle  third  of  th< 
centgry,  and  as  having  been  interrupted  by  the  typhus  cpidemi 
of  1741-42,  during  a  time  of  special  distress.     Besides  the  great 
outburst  of  putrid  or  malignant  sore-throat,  there  was  also  a 
disastrous  murrain  of  cattle  for  several  years ;   and  at  Rouei 
there  was  a  remarkable  fever  which  some  English  writers  of 
time  took  to  be  the  highest  manifestation  of  the  same  '*  putrid 
constitution  that  they  discovered  also  in  tJie  English  and 
fevers. 
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"he  fever  at  Rouen  which  Le  Cai  specially  described  to  the  Royal  Society 
:iii  outbreak  from  the  end  of  November,  1753,  to  February,  1754  This 
outbreak  was  only  one  of  a  scries  ;  but  as  it  attacked  a  great  number  of 
persons  of  distinction  and  made  great  havock  amone  them,  it  attracied 
unusual  notice  and  was  regarded  as  something  new,  the  rumour  spreadinj;; 
over  Europe  that  Rouen  nad  been  visited  by  plague.  The  same  fever, 
however,  had  occurred  there  in  previous  years;  and  allied  forms  of  sickness, 
of  the  same  gangrenous  character,  including  gangrenous  sore-throat,  could 
be  traced  back  for  twenty  or  thirty  years.  It  will  suffice  to  mention  of  these 
the  malignant  fever  which  appeared  in  1748  and  continued  in  1749,  1750  and 
1751.  There  was  a  fixed  pain  in  the  head,  pain  about  the  heart,  a  low  fever 
with  delirium,  often  miliary  eruptions,  continual  faint  sweating,  drowsiness, 
scanty  or  suppressed  urine,  abdominal  distension.  After  death  the  stomach  was 
found  "inflamed"  at  places,  as  well  as  the  small  intestine.  In  some  cases 
there  were  ulcerations  which  almost  penetrated  the  coats.  The  lungs  were 
engorged  with  blood.  In  one  case,  of  a  young  woman  aged  twenty,  the 
mesentery  was  filled  with  obstructed  glands  and  the  intestines  mortified 
in  different  places.  In  another,  almost  the  whole  mesentery*  was  mortified 
and  there  was  an  anthrax  or  carbuncle  at  the  upper  fore  part  of  the  annpit. 
At  the  same  time  some  cases  of  smallpox,  with  miliary  eruption,  also  had  ulcera- 
tions of  the  stomach,  with  inflammatory  spots  on  other  parts  of  it  and  of  the 
intestine,  the  mesenteric  glands  being  enlarged  and  hard.  Some  of  the 
cases  at  the  H6tel  Dieu  in  1750  wore  traced  to  infection  from  bales  of  horse- 
hair ;  but  the  type  of  the  disease  in  those  cases  did  not  differ  essentially  from 
that  of  other  cases.  Some  rapidly  fatal  cases  in  the  winter  of  1752-53  had 
suppurative  inflammation  about  the  heart.  (In  1739  there  had  been  deaths  from 
contmued  fever  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  after  an  illness  of  six  or  seven  days,  marked 
by  frequent  fainting?,  small  abscesses  being  found  after  death  in  the  substance 
of  the  heart  near  the  auricles.)  The  fever  among  the  upper  classes  in  the  winter 
of  1753-54  was  marked,  in  its  most  mortal  fonn,  by  lowncss,  conhnucd  fever, 
pain  in  the  head,  cough,  sore-throat,  nausea,  dry  black  tongue,  delirium, 
sweats,  stupor,  some  oppression  of  the  heart,  spitting  of  blood,  sometimes 
swelling  of  the  belly,  these  symptoms  l^ing  followed  often  by  miliary 
eruption,  and  sometimes  by  a  slight  flux  with  blood.  Many  were  affected 
with  a  dejection  of  spirits,  and  with  a  feeling  of  terror  which  made  them 
tremble  at  the  ordinary  sound  of  the  voice.  The  fever  ran  a  full  course  of 
thirty  or  forty  days  (the  miliary  eruption  coming  about  the  2i3t  day),  while 
death  usually  ensued  about  the  zjih.  The  appearances  after  death  were 
remarkable  ^many  bodies  were  opened);  *'ln  some  a  part  of  the  villous 
coat  of  the  stomach  and  of  the  small  ^uts  was  inflamed;  and  the  rest  of 
these  organs  were  filled  with  an  eruption  of  the  miliary  crystalline  kind, 
except  that  it  was  larger;  and  there  was  likewise  an  obstruction  in  the 
jjlands  of  the  mesentery.  In  others  a  strong  infl;*mmation  had  seized  the 
whole  stomach  and  a  small  portion  of  the  oesophagus,  but  the  intestines 
were  free... In  those  cases  where  the  delirium  had  continued  long  and 
violent^  we  found  either  ulceration  on  the  stomach,  or  its  villous  coat 
separated,  together  with  a  great  infiammation,  and  even  some  gangrenous 
spots,  on  the  other  coats  of  that  organ.'*  Some  recovered  by  critical 
abscesses.  Others  who  escaped  death  by  the  poison  carried  its  terrible 
effects  for  many  months;  their  limbs  and  joints  were  feeble,  and  they  were 
troubled  with  vertigo,  lassitude  and  fears  ^ 

Exactly  covering  the  period  of  these  fevers  at  Rouen,  there 
were  low  putrid  fevers  in  London,  \n  Worcestershire,  in  Ireland, 
and  among  the  English  colonists  in.  Barbados.     It  was  certainly 

»  Le  Cat,  Phil.  Trans.  XLix.  49. 
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not  a  mere  fashion  in  medicine  which  produced  the  accounts  o1 
a  similar  {qwqt,  for  these  accounts  came  from  places  far  apai 
and  were  independent  of  each  other.    Dr  Fothergill,  of  Lomb: 
Street,  published  in  the  Gentleman  s  Magazine  ever)-  month  fr 
five  years  a  short  account  of  the  weather  and  prevalent  disca! 
of    London,    beginning    with    April,    1751,    and    ending    wiJ 
December,  1755.     He  had  the  weekly  bills  of  mortality  befoi 
him,   and   he   makes  various   comments    upon   them ;    but   hi 
accounts  of  prevalent  diseases  are  from  his  own  obscr\'ation  and 
by  way  of  illustrating  the  bills.     His  first  reference  to  a  fever 
under  October,  1751  :  "A  slow  continual  fever,  with  acute  paii 
in  the  forehead :  not  many  attacked,  few  mortally."    The  year 
1752  was   remarkably  free   from   fevers   until  November,  wh< 
we  read  of  a  fatal  fever  which  had  rheumatic  symptoms  at  fii 
(as  at  Rouen  in  1744),  attacking  the  head  later,  with  coma-vi| 
and  a  dark-coloured  ichor  on  the  tongue  and  lips.     It  continu( 
into  January  and  February,  1753,  proving  fatal  to  several.     Ii^i 
the  summer  and  autumn  months  there  were  fevers  of  the  loii^| 
depressed   kind,  sometimes   called  "  remittents,"   with    copiou^^ 
sweats,  or  "slow,  remitting,  dangerous  fever,"  or  "slow,  t reach erouSj_ 
remittent  fever,  too  often  fatal.'*     The  references  to  it  arc  m< 
numerous  in  the  months  from  November,  1753,  correspondii 
to  Le  Cat's  Rouen  narrative.     It  was  slow  and   impcrccptibj 
in  its  approach,  the  sick  often  going  about  ill  for  a  week  before 
seeking   advice ;    it  was   attended    with    profuse    sweats    whi< 
never   relieved,   and    was   fatal  to  many.      It   continued   moj 
or  less  through  the  summer,  and  from  August,  1754,  it  is  ags 
prominent.     In  September,  it  was  the  most  alarming  form 
disease,  and  was  then  commonly  vehement  in  its  access, 
lassitude,  and  pain  in  the  head  and  back ;   unrclicving  sweal 
are  again  mentioned,  with  dry  tongue,  delirium,  coma-vigil,  ai 
death  about  the   I4th-I5th  day.     Fothergill  was  at  a  loss 
know  whether  he  should  order  blood  to  be  drawn,  owing  to  tl 
low  depressed  nature  of  the  fever.     In  February,  1755,  the  fev< 
is  still  "too  much  of  the  nature  of  those  which  prevailed  in 
preceding  months  to  allow  a  repetition  of  bleeding."     In  Apj 
it  is  called  the  petechia!  and  miliary  fever,  the  miliary  cruptic 
being  of  a  white  sort  with  a  very  noisome  scent ;  the  petechi 
spots  turned  livid,  black  and  gangrenous;  few  patients  escaj 
who  had  been  sweated  at  the  beginning.     The  fever  was  trul 
malignant,   the   patient   restless   from    the    outset,   the   sw< 
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weakening.  Fothergill's  last  entries  of  it  are  important,  under 
the  months  of  May  and  June,  1755.  In  May,  1755,  the  fevers 
were  "for  the  most  part  aUied  to  that  dangerous  remittent 
which  has  for  some  years  past  more  or  less  prevailed  in  different 
places  of  this  kingdom/*  In  June  :  "  It  docs  not  appear  that 
either  in  the  hospitals  or  any  part  of  the  city  a  disease  has 
broken  out  of  so  dangerous  a  nature  as  has  been  reported.  The 
same  kind  of  fever  that  has  long  continued  in  this  city  with 
some  small  variations  in  its  type,  still  remains,  but  it  Ls  by  no 
means  more  frequent  than  it  has  been  In  the  preceding  months, 
nor  is  it  attended  with  more  unfavourable  symptoms." 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  general  over  England  this  fever 
may  have  been  in  the  years  1751-57.  Our  fullest  accounts 
come  from  Worcestershire  ;  but  the  putrid  fever  is  heard  of 
more  widely.  Thus  a  short  Latin  piece  in  the  GentUman^s 
Magazine^  dated  14  April,  175S,  is  on  the  putrid  fever  lately 
epidemic,  and  not  yet  extinct,  in  some  parts  of  the  county  of 
Somerset  and  adjoining  places;  its  signs  were  contagiousness, 
pains  of  the  head  and  loins,  nausea  and  vomiting,  diarrhoea, 
quick  weak  pulse,  purple  spots,  deh"riuin  and  coma*.  Grainger, 
writing  from  Edinburgh  in  1753,  declares  his  motive  for  pub- 
lishing an  account  of  the  anomalous  fever  of  the  Netherlands 
in  1746-48  to  be  that  the  same  had  lately  been  raging  over 
almost  the  whole  of  Britain. 

We  have  some  particulars  for  Kidderminster,  which  can 
hardly  have  been  exceptional  for  an  industrial  town,  and 
according  to  the  accounts  were  true  also  for  villages  and  market 
towns  near.  Kidderminster  was,  in  the  year  1756,  a  town  of 
about  four  thousand  inhabitants,  mostly  hand-loom  weavers 
of  worsted  and  silk.  There  were  no  power-looms  anywhere  in 
England  at  that  time;  and  the  condition  of  the  Kidderminster 
weavers'  houses  was  doubtless  what  that  of  the  Tiverton 
community  had  been  fifteen  years  before.  Many  of  the  weavers, 
we  are  told,  are  lodged  in  small  nasty  houses,  for  the  most  part 
crowded  with  looms  and  other  utensils^  Many  of  these  houses 
were  built  on  a  low  flat  of  the  river  Stour,  whence  rose  putrid 


I  "lu  cftusc  seemed  to  be  somcthine  conti^ous  mixed  with  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  c»pcci.illy  the  bile  and  alvine  faeces,  uhich  absorbed  thence 
contaminates  the  whole  body  and  affects  especially  the  cerebral  functions."  Gait. 
Magas.,  Article  signed  "  S,"  1755,  p,  151. 

■  James  Johnstone,  M.D,,  senior,  Malit^nant  Epidemic  Fever  of  1756.  London, 
175s- 
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vapours  after  floods.    Its  situation  had  served  to  render  the  toi 
specially  unhealthy  before,  as  in  the  epidemic  of  1727-29*. 

The  first  notice  by  Dr  Johnstone  is  of  a  low  miliary  fever 
from  Midsummer   1752  to  the  end  of  the  year.     This  was  a 
comparatively  mild  affair,  although  it  carried  off  se\-eral.     But 
after  Christmas  it  was  succeeded  by  a  fever  which  would  then 
have  been  classed  as  of  the  putrid  kind.     The  first  great  season 
was  in  1753,  it  ceased  in  the  fine  years  1754-55,  but  came  back^ 
in  1756  and  1757.     It  began  with  languor,  lowness,  flutterini 
faintncss,  vague  pains  in  the  limbs,  a  low  quick  pulse,  giddines 
and   slight   sickness.     Some  had  a  propensity  to  loose  stooh 
and  to  profuse  hurtful  sweats ;  some  bled  at  the  nose,  othei 
coughed   and   spit  blood ;   some  had   pain   in  the  throat,  an< 
crimson-red    tongue,  the  sweat  and   breath  of  the  sick   had 
strong,  offensive,  putrid  smell.     In  some  of  the  worst  cases  Iivi< 
petechiae,  large  livid  blotches,  and  dark  brown  spots  occurre* 
over  the  trunk  and  limbs.     The  successful  treatment  was  by 
mineral  acids,  bark,  port  wine,  and  vesication.     "  This  malignant 
fever  was  very  often  (though  not  constantly)  complicated  witl 
and  in  general  bore  great  analogy  to  the  malignant  sore-thro; 
which  at  this  time  prevailed  in  many  parts  of  England."     Tl 
fever  which  prevailed  during  that  remarkable  year  (1753)  wj 
very  evidently  contagious,  for  whole   families  were   either   all 
together  or  one  after  another  seized  with  it.     One  of  the  most 
distinctive  symptoms  was  a  tendency  to  trembling  of  the  whole 
body,  as  well  as  leaping  of  the  tendons  at  the  wrists.     In  some 
the  tonsils  were  beset  with  aphthous  sloughs,  and  towards  the 
decline  there  would  be  aphtliac  of  the  mouth,  but  symptomati^J 
only,  and  not  the  dominant  lesion  as  in  the  ulcerous  sore-throa^H 
About  the  istli  day  the  fever  was  generally  at  its  height.     Thc^^ 
miliary  eruptions  were  critical  to  the  few  that  had  them  ;  the  flat 
livid  petechiae  appeared  at  all  times  of  the  disorder.    Johnstone 
then   compares   the   fever   with   that    described    by   Le    Cat    at 
Rouen  in  the  winter  of  the  same  year;   and  although  he  ha^j 
been  unable  to  satisfy  his  curiosity  by  opening  any  body  dead  d|H 
the  fever,  he  felt  sure  that  these  dreadful  symptoms  arose  fror^^ 

]  Nash,  Hist,  of  Worxatershife^   11.    39,   fomid   evidence  in  Oie   KidrlcrmiiMH 
registers  that  the  fevers  of  1737.  1718  and  1739  had  "very  much  thinned  the  peopl 
and  terrified  the  inhabitants.  *'     Watson,  "  On  the  Medical  Topography  of  Stourportj 
7*rd«j.  Proc.  Affd,  Assoc.,  a.,  had  heard  or  read  somewhere  rhat  fever  was  so  bad 
Kidderminster  in  the  first  part  of  the  i8th  cenlifty  llwl  farmers  were  afraid  to 
market. 
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some  affection  of  the  stomach  and  small  gats,  at  first  erysipela- 
tous, aftenvards  gangrenous,  and  at  last  truly  sphacelous. 

P  Johnstone's  statement  that  the  putrid  fever  in  Worcestershire 
tn  1752-53  was  often  complicated  with  and  bore  great  analogy 
to  the  malignant  sore-throat  is  borne  out  by  Huxham's  accounts 
for  Plymouth  during  the  same  season  : 

"In  all  sorts  of  fevers,"  he  writes,  "there  was  a  surprising  disposition  to 
eruptions  of  some  kind  or  other  [including  miliary],  to  sweats,  soreness 
of  throat  and  aphthae."  It  is  hardly  possil3le  to  niaku  out  all  his  cases  of 
"malignant  anginose  fever"  to   have   been   scarlet  fever   with   sore-throat. 

■  Thus  there  occurred  stench,  sweMinij,  and  samious  haemorrhages  *' commonly 
in  those  that  died  of  malignant  anginose  fever  above  described.  I  have 
known  the  whole  body  swell  vastly,  even  to  the  ends  of  the  fingers  and  toes, 
with  a  cadaveric  lividity,  though  almost  quite  cold,  and  an  intolerable 
stench,  even  before  tlie  person  was  actually  dead,  blood  issuing  at  the  same 
lime  from  the  ears,  nose,  mouth  and  guts'." 

PThe  first  years  of  this  putrid  or  miliary  fever  were  not 
seasons  of  scarcity,  there  having  been  no  failure  of  the  crops  since 
1741   (unless  in  Ireland,  in  the  province  of  Ulster  mostly,  in 

I  1744);  on  the  contrary,  many  of  the  seasons  had  been  unusually 
fine  and  abundant,  the  exports  from  England  of  wheat,  barley. 
malt  and  r>'e  in  the  three  years  1748,  1749  and  1750  amounting 
to  four  million  quarters.  Prices  were  at  the  same  time  favourable 
to  the  poorer  classes*.  But  there  had  been  a  destructive  murrain 
for  several  years  {30,000  cows  arc  said  to  have  died  in  Cheshire 
B  in  175 1 ),  and  the  harvest  of  1756  was  a  failure. 
"  To  the  month  of  February,  1756,  the  season  had  been  very 
forward,  but  the  early  promise  of  spring  was  blighted  by  cold, 

■  a  wet  summer  and  autumn  ensued,  the  fruit  crop  was  ruined, 
and  the  corn  harvest  spoiled  by  long,  heavy  rains.  A  dearth, 
bread-riots,  &c.  ensued' ;  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  revival  of 
the  dangerous  malignant  contagious  fever  began  at  Kidderminster 
as  early  as  April,  becoming  much  worse  after  harvest.  "  Many 
for  weeks  or  months  laboured  under  an  uncommon  depression 
of  spirits,  felt  their  strength  abate,  with  great  la.ssitudc,  and  very 
often  a  great  proneness  to  faint  away."  As  the  summer  advanced 
the  fever  became  truly  epidemic  not  only  in  Kidderminster  but 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  West  and  North-west  of  England. 


*  Huxham,  DUsertcUion  ivt  the  Maligfiant    UUawis  S&rt'  TAroaf. 
p.  60 


Lend.   1757, 


•  Tookc,  History  of  Prices.     Introduction. 
'  In  Shrewsbury  gaol,  in 
ing  the  dearth.     Four  of 
whom  two  were  executed.      Phillips,  Histifry  of  Shrews(yury^  1779'  i*-  2*3* 


'  In  Shrewsbury  gaol,  in    1756,   thirty->evcn  colliers  were  confined  for  rioting 
during  the  dearth.     Four  of  them  died  in  gaol,  ten  were  condemned  to  death,  of 
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It  went  through  whole  families,  who  succumbed  cither  all  together 
one  member  after  the  other,  and  was  carried  from  place  to  place  by  the 
attendants  on  the  sick.  "It  prevailed  chiefly  in  poor  families,  where 
numbers  were  lodged  in  mean  houses,  not  always  clean,  but  sordid  and 
damp.  It  seemed  to  affect  such  poor  families  most  where  there  was  r 
to  think  :i  sufficiency  of  the  necessaries  of  hfe,  on  account  of  the  dearth 
for  some  time  been  scantily  supplied;  yet  the  other  poor  persons,  given 
the  intemperate  use  of  malt  liquors  and  ardent  spirits,  were  obscrvwl  to  be 
very  much  liable  to  its  influence.  And  not  a  few  persons  in  easy  circum. 
stances  of  life  were  affected  with  this  fever  like  others." 


I    a.nu 

easo^^ 
ren^H 


Frost  in  October  checked  it.  and  then  measles  of  a  malignanl 
type  had    its   turn   among   the   children,   the   vvhooping-coug^i 
succeeding   the  measles.     From    November  to  Christmas    thl^| 
putrid   fever,  which  chiefly  affected   persons  from  ten   to  fift>^^ 
and    more   women    than    men,   returned    with    increased    force. 
In  fatal  cases,  the   face   was   ghastly,   sunken  and   livid   (the 
facies  Hippocratica),  the  patient  sweated  profusely,  but  seldom 
became  cold  till  death  was  at  hand.     There  was  an  abominable 
cadaverous  stench  in  the  breath,  perspiration  and  stools.     U 
these  cases  death  took  place  from  the  I2th  to  the  14th  day. 

The  intense  and  long  frost  of  the  opening  months  of  \j\ 
nearly  put  a  stop  to  the  fever  at  Kidderminster. 

"IJul  in  other  neighbouring  villages  and  market  towns  it  has  since  tl 
spring  hitherto  (Dl-c.  1757)  been  very  frequent  in  places  that  were  littl 
affected  with  it  last  year.  The  families  of  the  poorer  sort  of  people  unl 
versally  arc  the  most  subject  to  it.  And  it  is  obscr\'able  that  the  fev( 
in  some  places  first  broke  out  in  the  parish  workhouses,  and  from  thcn< 
spread  among  the  neighbouring  people  with  great  malignity.  Wherever 
has  appeared  it  has  given  very  apparent  and  fatal  evidence  of  its  infccitoi 
nature  v' 

Parliament  was  summoned  to  meet  in  December,   1756,  o; 
account  of  the  dearth,  which  formed  the  topic  of  the  Spe 
from  the  throne.     The  export  of  corn  (which  had  reached  a 
million  quarters  a  year  not  long  before)  was  prohibited,  and  the 
use  of  grain  in  distilling  stopped  for  two  months.     The  distrc 
was   more  acute  in   1757,  and  was  enhanced  by  the  greed 
corn-dealers    and    millers,   who   used    French   bolting-mills   to 
grind  the  mere  husks  of  wheat,  pease,  rye  and  barley  together 
into   meal.     Short,  who   practised   at    Sheffield,  says  that   the 
fever  in  October  and  November.  1757,  "was  neither  so  rife  nor 
fatal  as  in    1741'/*     It   raged    fiercely  in   several   town«s   at   a 

*  Johnstone,  u.s.  Short  says  :  *'  a  stow,  malignant,  putrid  fever  in  some  puts 
Vorkshire,  Cheshire,  Worcestershire  and  the  low  parts  of  Lciccstci^hire,  which  can 
ttffvery  many."     In  October,  17J7,  it  set  in  at  SIicITicIlI  and  nigcd  Ml  the  wiutei. 

•  Short,    increase  ami  Dicrtase  oj  Mankind  in  Bng(ant/^   d<.     Lt^iidon.  176] 
p.  109. 
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dtstaace,  "  where  it  went  by  the  name  of  the  miliary  fever."  and 
was  mostly  among  the  poor,  half-starved  in  the  dearth  of  1756-57. 
It  is  heard  of  again  in  the  district  of  Cleveland  in  the  winter  of 
1759-60,  where  it  seems  to  have  been  mostly  a  disease  of 
children  complicated  with  sore-throat,  and  allied  more  to  scarlet 
fever  than  to  the  putrid  fever  of  adults'.  But  at  Sunderland, 
near  at  hand,  there  was  spotted  fever  at  the  same  time,  and 
in  Newcastle  there  was  dysentery. 

The  accounts  of  fever  in  Ireland  in  tlie  same  period  as 
in  England  (see  chapter  II.)  are  not  without  value,  as  showing 
that  the  "putrid"  or  nervous  type  of  fever,  contrasting  witli  the 
ordinarj*  typhus  of  the  country,  had  been  remarked  there  also 
Rutty  and  Sims  describe,  during  a  certain  period,  the  symptoms 
of  the  low,  putrid  fever,  sometimes  with  miliary  eruptions, 
identifying  it  both  by  name  and  in  character  with  the  fever  then 
prevalent  in  England.  The  most  significant  thing  in  Rutty 's 
annals  is  that  there  occurred  in  the  midst  of  the  low,  putrid 
fever  with  miliary  pustules  in  1746,  a  more  acute  fever,  ending 
after  five  or  seven  days  in  a  critical  sweat,  and  relapsing. 
The  same  fever,  not  very  fatal,  reappeared  in  1748.  Sims  brings 
the  history  of  the  nervous  or  putrid  or  miliary  fever  in  Ireland 
(Tyrone)  continuously  down  to  the  year  1772,  as  elsewhere 
related.  The  remarkable  phenomenon  of  tremors  or  shakings, 
which  most  witness  to,  was  seen  by  him  in  perfection  in  the 
year  1771 : 

The  trcmulousness  of  the  wrists,  he  says,  extended  to  all  the  body> 
** insomuch  that  I  have  seen  the  bed-curtains  dancing  for  three  or  four  days, 
to  the  no  small  terror  of  the  superstitious  attendants,  who,  on  first  perceiving 
it,  thought  some  evil  spirit  shook  the  bed.  This  agitation  was  so  constant  a 
concomitant  of  the  fever  as  to  be  almost  a  distinguishing  symptom."  These 
were  not  the  shakings  of  an  ague,  for  there  might  be  no  intermission  for 
days'. 

Perhaps  the  most  surprising  testimony  to  the  existence  of  an 
"epidemic  constitution"  of  slow,  continued  nervous  fever  comes 
from  the  island  of  Barbados,  Hillary,  who  had  kept  a  record  of 
the  prevalent  diseases  at  Ripon,  continued  the  same  when  he 
settled  in  Barbados  in   175 1^     There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 

*  Charles  Bi&set,  Essay  on  th^  MedUat  ConstitutioH  of  Grtai  Britain^  i  Jan.  1758, 
1(1  Midsummei,  1760.  Ttujeihcr  with  a  narrative  of  the  Throat -Uistemp^r  and  tlic 
Miliary  Fever  which  were  epidemical  in  the  Duchy  of  Cleveland  in  1 760.  London, 
176a,  pp.  765,  370,  &c. 

*  James  Sims,  M.D.,  OU.on  Epid.  Disard^s.     Lond.  1773,  p.  181. 

■  \V,  Hillary.  M.D.,  Chatters  of  tfu  Air  and  Concomiiant  Ef>\d.  Disorders  in 
x*0Qrtnsd0es.     iml  cd.,  Lond.  1766. 
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the  appearance  of  this  fever  in  February  1753,  its  preval 
all  over  the  island  for  eighteen  months,  and  its  disappearan 
in  September  1754,  when,  as  he  writes,  "It  now  totally  dis- 
appeared and  left  the  island,  and,  I  think,  has  not  been  seen 
in  it  since"  (1758).-  He  gives  the  same  account  of  it  as  the 
observers  in  England  and  Ireland,  except  that  he  does  not 
describe  miliary  eruptions  and  describes  jaundice  in  convalescent 
children.  It  was  insidious  in  its  onset  (as  in  London),  the 
patient  often  keeping  afoot  five  or  six  days ;  the  sympto 
included  pains  in  the  head,  vertigo,  torpor,  lassitude,  vi 
delirium,  faintings,  partial  sweats,  involuntary  evacuation 
gulpings,  tremors,  twitchings,  catchings,  coma  and  convulsion 
Recovery  was  marked  by  copious  equable  sweats  and  plentifu; 
spitting.  "  This  slow,  nervous  fever  was  certainly  infectious,  for 
I  observed  that  many  of  those  who  visited,  and  most  of  them 
that  attended  the  sick  in  their  fever  were  infected  by  it,  and 
got  the  disease,  and  especially  those  who  constantly  attended 
them  and  performed  the  necessary  offices  of  the  sick."  It  w 
last  heard  of  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  island. 


Miliary  Fever. 

It  will  have  been  observed  in  the  foregoing  accounts  of  tl 
predominant  fevers  of  the  years  (roughly)  from  1750  to   \.yi 
that  there  was  often  a  miliary  eruption,  but  that  it  was  far  frona^ 
constant.      The  constant  things  were  the  lowness,  depression, 
ill-smelling  sweats,  tremors  of  the  whole  body  or  of  the  wrist^^ 
tendons,  and  other  nervous  or  ataxic  symptoms.     But  we  hea^H 
more  of  a  miliary  eruption  in  connexion  with  that  than  with  any 
other  period  of  fevers  in  the  history ;   and  this  was  the  timo^d 
when  a  controversy  arose  as  to  whether  there  was  in  reality  ^H 
distinctive  kind  of  fever  marked  by  miliary  eruption.     Some  of 
the   school   of   Boerhaave  contended  that  the   phenomenon   of 
miliary  vesicles  was   due  solely  to  the  heating  and   sweating 
treatment  of  the  alcxipharmac  physicians.     De  Haen  and  othei 
answered  that  miliary  fever  was  a  natural  form,  independent 
the  mode  of  treatment.    The  Boerhaavian  contention    may 
admitted   as  good  for   such    miliary  fevers   as  were   describt 
under  that  name  in   1710  by  Sir  David   Hamilton';  nearly  tl 


^    Tractahts  i/upUx  dt  fVuxtcs  Rep*Hs  H  Je  Fehre  MihaH,  Loiid.   1710.     En 
tran»l,  uf  the  latter.  Loiul.  1737. 
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Vwhole  of  his  sixteen  cases  appear  to  have  been  made  miliary  by 
'  treatment,  in  so  far  as  they  became  miliary  at  all.  What  this 
physician  did  was  to  foretell  the  approach  of  miliary  symptoms 
in  various  maladies  (about  one-half  of  the  cases  being  of  lying-in 
women,  and  the  rest  various),  and  then  to  prescribe  Gascoign's 
powder,  Goa  stone,  Gutteta  powder,  Venice  treacle  or  other 
diaphoretics,  along^  with  diluents  and  the  application  of  blisters; 
the  miliaria  appeared  about  the  breast,  neck,  and  clefts  of  the 
fingers  in  due  course  (tenth  to  fourteenth  day). 

So  far  as  his  clinical  cases  are  concerned,  the  late  appearance 
of  miliary  vesicles,  lasting  a  few  days,  is  sufficiently  explained  by 
the  powerful  drenches  administered  ;  and  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  much  of  what  was  called  miliary  fever  was  of  that 

»  factitious  kind.  But  even  in  Hamilton's  essay  we  find  in- 
dications of  a  real  miliary  type  of  fever ;  thus  he  mentions  a 
class  of  cases  which  look  to  be  the  same  as  those  described  by 
Johnstone,  Rutty,  Sims  and  others  forty  years  after — cases  with 
wakefulness,  depression,  tremblings  of  the  tongue  and  hands, 
convulsive  movements  and  delirium.  He  mentions  also  a 
complication  of  this  witli  sore-throat  in  1704,  which  destroyed 
many. 

Ah  to  the  association  of  miliary  eruption  with  the  low  putrid 
fever  so  characteristic  of  the  sixth  decade  of  the  i8th  century,  it 

■  is  asserted  by  too  many  and  in  too  various  circumstances  for 
any  doubt  as  to  its  reality.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the 
alexipharmac  treatment  was  the  one  always  used ;  and  it  is  not 

■  certain  that  some  in  Ireland  and  elsewhere  who  had  miliary 
eruption  received  any  medical  treatment  at  all.  Again,  miliary 
vesicles,  not  always  with  perspiration,  were  commonly  found  in 
the  relapsing  fever  of  Irish  emigrants  in   London  during  the 

•  great  famine  of  Ireland  in  1846-47,  by  which  time  the  powerful 
drenches  of  the  alexipharmac  treatment  had  been  long  disused'. 
The  controversy  as  to  the  reality  of  miliary  fever  was  one  of  the 
kind  usual  in  medicine:  certain  physicians,  of  whom  Hamilton 
in  1710  was  an  obvious  instance,  took  up  an  untenable  position  ; 
they  were  answered  according  to  the  weakness  of  their  argu- 
ment; and  that  has  been  held  in  later  times  to  be  an  answer  to 
all  who  alleged  the  existence  of  a  type  uf  fever  marked  by 
miliary  eruptions.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  a  low, 
"putrid"  kind  of  fever  in  which  miliary  eruptions  were  usual; 

*  OrmercKi,  CVm.  Oh.  on  Continued  Fever,     London,  |8^H. 

■  C.  II.  u 
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but  offensive  sweats  were  perhaps  more  usual,  whence  the  nam^^ 
of  putrid  in  a  literal  sense,  different  from  the  theoretical  sense  O^f 
Willis;  more  constant  also  were  the  starting  of  tendons,  the  ' 
tremors  and  shakings,  together  with  very  varied  hyst 
symptoms,  from  which  the  fevers  received  the  name  of  nervoi 
Dr  John  Fordyce  in  his  'Historj^  of  a  Miliary  Fever*  <I758 
really  describes  under  that  name  the  symptoms  of  the  low, 
nervous,  putrid  fever,  often  attended  with  miliary  vesicles,  which 
had  been  the  common  type  in  England  in  tlie  years  immediately 
preceding,  and  was  a  common  type  for  some  time  after,  althoug 
less  is  heard  of  the  miliary  eruptions  in  the  later  history*. 

About  the  last  quarter  of  the  1 8th  century  medical  write 
were   inclined    to  drop   the   names   of  nervous  and  putrid 
distinctive  of  certain   fevers.     Pringle,  in  his  edition  of  177 
says  he  had  been  careful  to  avoid   the  terms  nervous,  biIiou<C 
putrid  and  malignant,  which  conveyed  either  no  clear  idea  or  a 
false  one.     Armstrong,  another  army  physician,  writing  in  177 
says:   "Nervous,  putrid,  bilious,  petecliial   or  miliary,  they  ai 
all  of  the  malignant  family  ;   and  in  this  great  town  [London 
these  are  almost  the   only  fevers   that  have   for   many  years 
prevailed,  and  do  so  still,  to  the  great  destruction  of  mankind. 
For  inflammatory  fevers. ..have  for  many  years  been  remarkabl 
rareV      Dr  John  Moore  becomes  sarcastic  over  the  variety 
names   given  to  continued  fever,  some   such   generic  name 
Cullcn's  **  typhus/'  then  newly  introduced,  being  what  he  desired 

Haygarth,  writing  of  the  Chester  fevers  in  1772,  said  that  t 
miliary  fever  had  been  "supposed  "  endemic  there  for  more  thai 
thirty  years  past,  but  he  thought  it  probable  that  the  eruption 
had  generally,  or  always,  been  fabricated  "by  close,  warm  roo 
too  many  bcd-cloaths,  hot  medicines  and  diet."     He  had  se 
only  one  case  in  the  epidemic  that  year,  and  he  believed 
rarity  at  that  time  was  due  to  the  treatment  by  fresh  air  and  by 
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*  Histvria  F<brU  Mitiaris^  tt  dt  HrfuUrania  DiiserteUio.    Auctore  Jonnne  Fordycr, 
M.D..  LonHini,  175S.     Symptoms  at  p.  trt.     In  an  Ap)>cn(liic  Dr  Rilgiiy  mnkcf  tl 
following  curious  division  of  the  miliary  vesicles:  the  white  in  maJit;n.im   contimi 
fe\'er,  the  dull    red    in   remittent  fever,   the   "almost   cHlorcscem '*  io  mlciaiiMi 
Fordyce  makes  them  to  ap[>ear  as  early  as  the  third  day.  and  to  bqrin  to  disappear] 
four  or  six  days  in  favourable  cases. 

•  London,  1773,  p*  9'     i^ce  oJsw  Sir  W.  Fordyce's  esaty  of  the  same  year. 
■John   Moore.   M.D.,  Medkaf  SkfUkts^   Lend.    (786.     Pan   II.    "On   Fev«i 

Referring  Io  the  "putrid"  fever  in  particular,  he  wyn  that  certain  unli  ''. 
whom  he  was  proljably  one.  "A.s.sert  that  mankind  are  tenacious  of  uj' 
once  adopted,  in  proportion  as  they  are  cxtraonJinary,  dUagrccablc  ami  1..^.... 
Dr  Moore  is  best  Iuiohh  aii  tbc  author  of  ZHwo. 
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MortaHtUs  in  London  from  fever  and  all  ctxuses. 


:h  regimen  and  medicines  as  arc  cooling  and  check  putre- 
faction'." We  shall  see  later  that  Tercival,  for  Manchester, 
contents  himself  with  saying  that  miliary  fevers,  which  were 
formerly  very  frequent  in  that  town  and  neighbourhood,  now 
\_t772]  rarely  occur-.     In   Scotland   as   late   as    1782   the  type 

Iivas  still  nervous  or  low,  and  hardly  ever  inflammatory*. 
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It  is  singular  to  observe  that  in  the  five  successive  years  in 
this  period  with  lowest  fever-deaths  and  deaths  from  all  causes, 
the  years  1757-61  England  was  at  war  on  the  Continent.  A 
similar  low  fever-mortality  corresponded  with  the  wars  under 
Marlborough  and  Wellington. 

The  era  of  agricultural  prosperity  in  England,  which  had 
its  only  considerable  interruptions  in  the  years  1727-29  and 
1740-42,  may  be  said  to  have  met  with  a  more  serious  check 
from  the  bad  harvest  of  1756.  There  was  a  recurrence  of 
agrarian  troubles  in  1764-67,  partly  through  actual  scarcity 
caused  by  the  extreme  drought  of  1764,  partly  through  the 
pulling  down  of  cottages  and  the  discouragement  of  country 
villages,  which  Goldsmith  has  pathetically  described  in  his  poem 
of  the  time.  Short  says  that  the  country  in  1765  was  in  general 
very  healthy  but  for  children's  diseases.  *'  In  some  parts  the 
putrid  fever  roamed  about  from  place  to  place  in  the  highest 
degree  of  putrefaction,  so  as  several  dead  bodies  were  obliged  to 
be  buried  the  same  day  as  they  died/'  The  price  of  provisions 
was  excessive,  meal  riots  broke  out,  and  the  export  of  corn  was 


*   JIayt{artK,  /'At/.  Titms.  r.Xlv.  7.V 
'  lliiichin.wn,  u.s. 


Fercival.  ihiti.  LXiv.  59. 
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Typhus  and  other  Conttnucd  Fevers. 


stopped,  Parliament  having  been  summoned  for  the  occasion  in 
November.  1766'.  la  1769,  at  the  time  of  the  formation  oi^M 
Chatham's  ministry,  the  same  train  of  incidents  recurred, — brcad-^H 
riots,  flour-mills  wrecked,  corn  and  bread  seized  by  the  populace  " 
and  sold  at  low  prices,  collisions  with  the  military,  the  gaols  full 
of  prisoners'.  The  long  perio<l  of  cheapness,  having  lasted  hall 
a  century,  was  coming  to  an  end.  Moralists  and  economist 
had  much  to  say  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  national  distn 
which  began  to  be  felt  in  the  sixties.  Want  of  industry,  wanl 
of  frugality,  want  of  sobriety,  want  of  principle,  said  one,  had 
brought  trouble  on  the  working  class.  'The  tumults  that  have^j 
lately  arisen  in  many  counties  of  England  are  no  other  than  th^^f 
murmurs  of  the  people,  which  have  been  heard  for  some  years,^^ 
bursting  forth  at  last  into  riot  and  confusion."  The  English,  il 
seems,  had  returned  to  their  old  medieval  taste  for  the  best  fc 
tlicy  could  get  ;  they  would  not  give  up  the  finest  breadj 
although  the  Irish  lived  on  potatoes,  and  the  French  on  tumi] 
and  cabbage :  "  The  ploughman,  the  shepherd,  the  hedger  ani 
ditcher,  all  eat  as  white  bread  as  is  commonly  made  in  Londonj 
which  occasions  a  greater  consumption  of  wheat."  Wom< 
must  have  tea  and  snuff,  though  children  go  naked  and  starvi 
Another  writes :  '*  The  poorest  people  will  have  the  6n< 
or  none."  The  enclosures  had  made  a  want  of  tillage.  *'  Whal 
must  become  of  our  poor,  destitute  of  work  for  want  of  tillage? 
The  country  had  for  the  most  part  been  sickly,  labourers  scare* 
and  the  farmers  not  able  to  get  their  usual  quantity  threshe< 
out  The  profligacy  of  the  poor,  profane  swearing,  etc.,  ai 
remarked  upon". 

In  the  last  thirty  years  of  the  1 8th  century  the  accounts  of 


*  Anmtii!  fCrgister,  1766,  p.  120.     Tlie  KingN  Speech  on    11   Nov.  wn*  chieA] 
occupied  Willi  ilie  dearth.     The  use  of  wheat  for  distilling  was  prohibited  by  nn  onl< 
of  Council  of  I  ft  Sept.  1766.     Gent.  Afaffm.  p.   i^gg.     To  show  the  hard&hi|t<«  uf  tl 
n1r.1l  {xipulaiiun  .it  this  lime,  Mr  Gladstone,  in  a  speech  at  Hnwarden  in  1B91, 
the  following  words  copied  from  a  stone  set  up  in  the  park  of  Hiiwaiden  in  ton 
meinorale  the  rehuildinj;  of  a  mill:  **Tnisi  in  (iml  for  bread,  nnd  to  the  Litig  fni 
protection  and  justice.     This  mill  was  built  in  ihc  year  1767-     Wheat  wa»  witliin  tl 
year  at  91.,  and  barley  at  y,  <Mi.  a  bushel.     Luxury  was  at  a  great  height,  and  ctavil 
extensive,  but  the  poor  were  starved,  riotous,  and  hanged." 

•  I-ccky,  III.  115. 
'  Gmt.  A/agax.,  series  of  letters  hy  various  hand&  in  1 766.     See  aiw>  a  long 

in  the  Annuai  Re^'ster  for  1 767  (then  ediled  by  Kdinund  Burke),  **  On  the  Can«3,  an( 
Consequences  of  the  urcscni  hiigh  I'rice  of  Provisions,"  p.  165.     The  evidence  of 
rise  in  the  stand.ord  of  bving,  in  the  matter  of  dri^  and  luxuries  as  well  as  u(  foiHl, 
ei|ually  cleat  from  ScfHland  in  the  articleit  written  by  the  paruh  ministers  for  tl 
'Statistical  Account." 
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fijvcr  in  England  became  more  detailed  as  to  its  circumstances, 
and  more  numerically  precise.  I  shall  accordingly  bring 
togclher  all  that  1  can  find  relevant  to  fever  in  London, 
L.ivcrpot>l,  Newcastle  and  Chester,  and  thereafter  in  those  towns, 
»uch  as  Manchester,  Leeds,  and  otliers  in  the  North,  which  were 
specially  touched  in  their  pubh'c  health  by  the  movement  known 
as  the  Industrial  Revolution. 


» 


Typhus  Fever  in  London,  1770-1800. 

In  the  London  bills  of  mortality  the  item  of  fevers 
diminishes  steadily  during  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century. 
the  death:;  from  all  causes  diminish,  the  births  come  nearer  to  the 
number  of  the  deaths,  and  in  three  years  of  the  last  decade  they 
exceed  them.  Thi^  statistical  result  ts  doubtless  roughly  cor- 
rect; but  the  bills  were  becoming  more  and  more  inadequate  to 
the  whole  metropolitan  area ;  and  even  for  the  original  parishes 
which  thc>-  included  they  have  not  the  same  value  for  fever  in 
the  later  period  as  they  had  for  plague  at  their  beginning'.  On 
the  other  hand,  from  about  the  year  1770  we  begin  to  have 
men;  exact  medical  accounts  of  fever  in  London,  which  are  not 
indeed  numerically  exhaustive,  but  good  as  samples  of  what  was 
gott^  00,  Whatever  improvement  there  was  in  the  prevalence 
of  t>^hus  fever  touched  the  richer  classes.  The  Paving  Act  of 
1766  is  credited  with  having  improved  the  health  of  the  City, 
and  there  were  many  new  streets  and  squares  being  built  in  the 
west  end  that  were,  of  course,  free  from  typhus.  It  is  to  these 
desirable  residential  quarters  that  the  eulogies  of  Sir  John 
Pringic*.  Dr  John  Moore'  and  others  apply.  The  slums  of 
London  were  as  yet  unimproved,  and  but  little  known  to  the 
physicians.  Lettsom,  who  was  one  of  the  first  of  his  class  to 
viAit  among  the  poor  in  their  homes,  has  much  to  say  of  typhus 
fever ;  but  he  is  emphatic  that  it  was  nearly  all  an  infection  of 
the  poor.  '•  In  the  airy  parts  of  this  city."  he  writes  in  1773, 
"  and  in  targe,  open  streets,  fevers  of  a  putrid  tendency  /arcly 


I    cKtimMc  fif  ihe  value  of  ilic  Parish  Clerics*  bills  of  niort.alily  sec 
^  Ijy  Dr  William  Ogle,  Journ.  Statist.  Stn-.  LV.  (1893),  457. 
/  th^  Army.     Nrvv  i«l.   1775.  pp.  ZM'S'     ^^ringle  actmiUctl.  however, 
i»f  the  luwcit,  uioisti'st  ami  closest  pirU  of  the  town,  ami  among  lUe 
ftpntt^l  ft'Vfn  an-l  fly^<'ntcric«  nre  still  to  be  icen,  which  are  seldom 
iluKc  of  bcUei  laiik  living  in  more  airy  iiiluatioiu." 
A  A.-/,  lyjnil.  i?!*^,  p.  4^4. 
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arise.... In  my  practice  I  have  attentively  observed  that  at  Ic 
forty-eight  out  of  fifty  of  these  fevers  have  existed  in  narro 
courts    and    alleys."      The    same   is   remarked   by   Currie  f< 
Liverpool,  by  Clark  for  Newcastle,  by  Percival  and  Fcrriar  for 
Manchester,  by   Haygarth  for  Cheater,  and  by  Hcysham  for 
Carlisle. 

The  quarters  of  the  rich  had  g^radually  become  delache 
from  those  of  the  poor.     I   have  shown  this  more  especially  f< 
Chester,  where  the  old  walls  made  a  clear  division  ;  but  it  was 
general  in  the  second  half  of  the  iSth  century*. 

Medical  practice  lay  mostl}'  among  the  richer  classes ;  tl 
physicians  knew  little  of  the  state  of  health  in  the  cellars  an 
tenement-houses   of  large  towns.     Those   physicians  who  did 
know  how  much  typhus  fever  there  was  in  these  purlieus  had  to 
enter  a  caveat  against  the  incredulity  of  the  rest.     Dr  Currie 
Liverpool,  whose  facts  I  shall  give  in  their  place,  protested  tha 
he  was  not  exaggerating;  a  protest  the  more  necessary  that  a 
contemporary  of  his  own,  Mr  Moss,  a  middle-class  practition 
who  wrote  a  book  specially  on  the  medical  aspects  of  Liverp 
declares   that  fever   is  '*  rare "  in  that   city,  wliile   Currie  w 
treating  from  his  dispensary  a  steady  average  of  three  thousai 
cases  of  typhus  every  year.    In  the  same  years,  in  Febaiary,  177 
a  physician  to  the  army.  Dr  John  Hunter,  who  had  commcnc 
practice  in  Mayfair,  found  on  visiting  in  the  homes  of  the  poo 
classes  in  the  west  of  London  cases  of  fever  for  which  he  had 
other   name    than    the  gaol   or   hospital    fever    of  his    milita 
experience ;    it  was  so  much   a   novelty  to    him.  apart    froi 
campaigns  or  transport  ships,  that  he  gave  an  account  of 
discovery  of  domestic  t>-phus  to  the  College  of  Thysicians'. 
length  he  found  so  many  cases  steadily  winter  after  winter  th 
he  had  them  sent  to  the  infirmary  of  the  Mar>'lcbonc  Wor 
house.     The  practitioners  who  knew  most  of  the  sicknesses 
the  poor  were  such  as   Robert  Levett,  Dr  Samuel  Johnson's 


'  Lecky.  Ritt«fy  0/  Et^anJ  in  /*<•  Ei^kt^mfM  CeniHiy^  11.  6,^6,  generalises 
facLs   a.\  follnws:    "The  weollhy  employer  ceoaeJ   to  live  Among  hi*  pci)j»!e;   tl 
quarters  of  (he  rich  and  uf  ihc  poor  hec-ime  more  <IUta.nt,  and  every  yrcat  cily  a^ 
presenleit  Ihnsc  ^harij  divuioiis  «jf  classes  nn<:l  di-lricts  in  which  ihc  puUlical  ohse 
discovers  one  of  ihc  mo>l  datigcixms  symntuin**  of  revolution." 

'  "This  liiscaw,  as  it  npijeari  in'jatis  nnt!  hui,pitaU,  has  liccn  well  .ir^-r.(.r,i  U 

Sir  John  Pringlc;  ami  other  .aiithor^  have  ((ivcn  accuiints  of  il  on  ba-vj 

cipccially  crowded  lransv>ort*  and  prison-ships,  bul  1  do  nol  find  that  it^  l 

w^'i^'  j^""*'<^*"  "f^  ^*>=  P*^'  ">  e»'cai  cities  dunng  the  wioter  bos  been  Ukeu  uultcc 
pfetf.  Tratts.  CoU.  Phyt.  (i[.  3^5. 
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dependant,  who  lived  with  the  doctor  in  the  house  in  Gough 
Square.  Levett  had  been  a  waiter  in  a  Paris  coffee-house 
frequented  by  the  medical  fraternity,  and  had  acquired  a  taste 
for  and  perhaps  some  knowledge  of  the  healing  art.  He  nnade 
his  modest  living  by  the  small  fees  or  articles  of  food  and  drink 
which  his  poor  patients  gave  him.  He  had  only  to  issue  from 
the  back  of  Gough  Square  by  the  courts  and  alleys  behind  Fleet 
Street,  and  he  would  find  in  the  region  between  Chancery  Lane 
and  Shoe  Lane  hundreds  of  families  seldom  visited  by  a  physician 
or  by  a  qualified  surgeon-apothecary.  The  good  Levett  was 
only  one  of  a  class.  There  had  always  been  such  humble 
medical  attendants  of  the  poor  in  London.  An  Act  of  the  third 
year  of  Henry  VHL  was  directed  against  them  at  the  instance 
of  the  privileged  practitioners ;  but  the  regular  faculty  is  said  to 
have  proved  in  the  sequel  both  greedy  and  incompetent,  and 
after  thirty  years  there  came  another  Act,  couched  in  terms  that 
the  bluff  king  himself  might  have  indited  (31-32  Henry  V'"H1.), 
which  asserts  those  qualities  of  the  profession  in  so  many  words, 
and  establishes  the  right  of  any  subject  of  the  king  to  practise 
minor  surgery  and  the  medicine  of  simples  upon  his  or  her 
neighbours.  That  Act  is  still  part  of  the  law  of  England,  and 
under  it  Levett  exercised  a  statutory  right,  perhaps  without 
knowing  it'.  There  were  many  other  regions  of  courts  and 
alleys  all  round  the  City  on  both  sides  of  the  water,  which  must 
have  been  medically  served  by  such  as  Levett,  if  served  at  alL 
It  was  there  that  typhus  was  found  and  at  length  clinically 
described  by  competent  physicians,  among  the  earliest  of  whom 
was  Lcttsom. 

The  General  Dispensary  in  Aldersgate  Street  having  been 
started  in  1770  with  one  physician,  Lettsom  was  chosen  ad- 
ditional physician  in  1773,  and  threw  himself  into  the  work  with 
great  zeal-.  In  the  first  twelvemonth  he  saw  many  cases  of 
fever,  as  in  the  following  table : 


*  He  tias  l«rcn  iminorlaliscil  by  Johnson's  verses: 

*'  Well  lrie«:l  through  mnny  a  varj-ing  year 
Sec  Ijcvclt  10  ihe  ifrave  descend, 
Ofiicious  innocent,  sincere, 

Of  every  fricmllcss  natnc  the  friend. 
In  misery  s  darkest  cavern  known 

His  ready  help  w.is  ever  nigh;"  etc. 

■  John  Coakley  Leltsum,  M.U.,  Medical  Memoirs  of  the  Goterai  Dispensary  in 
Londim^  A/yrii  x'j-f  ^  fo  AFntrfi  1774.      London,   1774- 
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l^ftsom^s  practice  in  Fevers  at  the  AteUrsgate  Dispensary. 
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The  nervous,  putrid  and  remittent  fevers,  belonging  to  the  sarne^ 
group,  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  fevers.     The  hectic  fevers  wci 
almost  all  of  children.     The  fatal  cases  of  fever  were  fourteen^ 
the  fatal  cases  in  all  diseases  for  the  year  having  been  forty-fourJ 
What  these  putrid,  nervous  and  remittent  fevers  were,  will  noi 
appear   from   some   of    Lettsom's   descriptions.       Fevers   wll 
symptoms  of  putrescency  were  marked  by  nausea,  bitter  taste^ 
and  frequent  vomiting,  by  laboured  breathing  and  deep  sighing, 
offensive  breath,  sweats  offensive  and  sometimes  tinged   with] 
blood,  almost  constant  delirium,  the  tongue  dry,  the  tongucj 
teeth  and  lips  covered  with  black  or  brown  tenacious  foulness, 
thrush  and  ulceration  in  the  mouth  and  throat,  the  urine  with 
dark  sediment,  the  stools  excessively  nauseous  and  foetid,  am 
blackish  or  bloody,  the  eyes  horny  or  glassy,  with  the  whit( 
often  tinged  of  a  deep  blood  colour,  spots  on  the  skin  like  flea- 
bites,  or  larger  hacniorrhagic  vibiccs,  bleeding  from  the  gums,  nos< 
or  old  ulcers,  hiccup  near  death,  often  a  cough  through  the  fever. 
Lettsom's  treatment  consisted  in  good  liquors,  Peruvian  bark, 
and  above  all  fresh,  or  "cold"  air:  "When  it  is  considered  that 
putrid  fevers  originate  in  close  unventiiated  places,  the  intro- 
duction of  fresh  air  seems  so  natural  a  remedy  that  I  have  oftei 
admired  its  aid  should  have  been  so  long  neglected'.'*     Accord- 
ingly he  persuaded  the  poor  people  to  open  their  windows,  an< 
dragged  the  sick  out  of  doors  as  soon  as  it  was  safe  to  do  so 
the  effects,  he  says,  were  wonderful.     His  fifty-one  cases  ar« 
most  valuable  illustrations  of  the  perennial  fever  in  tlie  crowded 
parts  of  London : 


'  Nothing;  cauld  be  clearer  ihan  Ur  Juliii  AiLiulhiiotV  icatoiiing  aiid  stivicc  un 
matter  half  a  century  before. 


Lfttsam  and  Grant  on   Typhus  in  London. 
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Case  I  is  of  a  man  aged  forty  who  had  occasion  to  visit  a  miserable 
cnnrdcd  workhouse  in  Spitalfields.  He  was  instantly  seized  with  such  a 
iWutT^  and  debility  as  induced  him  to  keep  his  room  as  soon  as  he  ^ot 
bomc;  Ai  the  end  of  a  week  Lcttsom  found  him  in  "ihc  true  jail-fever,  or, 
what  is  the  same,  a  true  workhouse-fever."  He  had  involuntary  stools  and 
leaping  of  the  tendons,  and  took  more  wine  in  a  week  than  he  had  done  for 
maAjr  year?. 

Cases  2  to  12  were  of  several  families  in  one  house  in  a  court  in  Long 
Lane,  Aldcrs^te  Street,  who  had  been  infected  by  a  discharged  prisoner 
from  Newgate  Other  cases  follow,  where  the  infection  was  caught  from 
vismag  the  sick.  In  Case  17,  Lettsom  applied  blisters  "owing  to  the 
inportuniiy  of  the  friends/'  but  without  advantage.  Case  30,  on  26th 
October.  177^,  was  of  a  family  of  six  persons  near  Christ  Church,  Lambeth, 
Cat!  r,  boy  of  seventeen,  child  of  two  (slight  attack)  and  two  maids. 

Olh  ties   were   courts   off  Whitecross   Street,   Jewin   Street,    Little 

Moornekis,  Chiswell  Street,  and  St  Mariin's-le-Grand.  Case  43  was  of  a 
wooan.  aged  thirty,  in  Bunhill  Row  \  she  attended  a  relation  who  died  of  a 
poind  fo'Cr,  and  was  herself  attacked ;  her  eyes  were  bloodshot,  her  skin 
marbled  and  interspersed  with  a  general  deep-coloured  eruption,  her  cheeks 
and  ixwe  mortified.  Cases  44-47  were  of  people  in  a  'Sery  helpless  situa- 
tion •"  in  Gloucester  Court,  Whitecross  Street. 

The  year  1773,  to  which  these  experiences  in  a  small  part 
of  London  relate,  was  one  of  high  febrile  mortality,  according 
to  ihc  Bills.  Two  years  after,  Dr  William  Grant  was  moved  to 
write  an  *  Kssay  on  the  Pestilential  Fever  of  Sydenham,  com- 
monly called  Gaol,  Hospital,  Ship  and  Camp  Fever\'  which,  as 
he  *aid  in  his  preface,  "  I  often  see  in  this  city :  and  though  so 
common  and  fatal,  appears  not  at  present  to  be  generally  under- 
stood.** It  was,  he  says,  '*an  indigenous  plant,  frequent  in  this 
city,  being  produced  by  close  confinement ;  but  it  often  passes 
unnoticed,  because  unknown."  The  deaths  by  "fever"  in  the 
London  Bills  were  as  follows  until  the  end  of  the  century: 

Deaths  from  Fever  and  ffvni  all  causes  in  Lomion, 
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There  were  higher  figures  in  the  years  immediately  before 
1771,  the  years  to  which  the  generalities  of  Fordyce  and  Arm-^J 
strong  relate.  There  is  a  decline  in  the  fever-mortality  towardd^H 
the  end  of  the  century ;  but  it  is  just  from  the  years  1799-1800^" 
that  we  have  an  account  by  Willan  of  tlie  prevalence  and, con- 
ditions of  London  typhus,  than  which  nothing  can  well  be  ' 
imagined  worse.  The  intermediate  glimpses  we  get  of  typhus  in 
London  in  the  writings  of  Dr  Hunter,  physician,  and  of  Dr  James 
Sims,  show  that  the  disease  was  perennial. 


"In   the   monih   of  Febniar)',    1779,**   says    Hunter*,  "I   met  with  tw 
examples  of  fever  in  the  lodgings  of  some  poor  people  whom  I  visited  t" 
resembled  in  their  symptoms  the   distemper   which   is  called   the  jail   or 
hospital  fever.     It  appeared  singular  that  this  disease  should   show  itself 
after  three  months  of  cold  weather.     Being  therefore  desirous  of  leamin 
the  circumstances  upon  which  this  depended   I  neglected  no   opportunir 
of  attending  to  similar  cases.     I  soon  found  a  sufficient  number  of  them  foi 
the  purpose  of  further  information.     It  appeared  that  the  fever  began  in 
in  the  same  way  and  orij^inaled  from  the  same  causes.     A  poor  famt]yj 
consisting  of  the  husband,  the  wife,  and  one  or  more  children,  were  lodg< 
in  a  small  apartment  not  exceeding  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  in  length,  and  i 
much  in  breadth.     The  support  of  them  depended  on  the  industry  and  dail] 
labour  of  the  husband,  who  with  difficulty  could  earn  enough  to  purchase 
food  necessary  for  their  existence,  without  being  able  to  provide  sufficient 
clothing  or  fuel  against  the  inclemencies  of  the  season.     In  order  thene-iore 
to  defend  themselves  against  the  cold  of  the  winter,  their  small  apartment 
was  closely  shut  up,  and  the  air  excluded  by  ever)'  possible  means.     They^ 
did  not  remain  long  in  this  situation  before  the  air  became  so  vitiated  »s  \i 
affect  their  health  and  produce  a  fever  in  some  one  of  the  miserable  family^ 
The  fever  was  not  violent  at  first,  but  generally  crept  on  gradually. ..sooi 
after  the  first  a  second  was  seized  with  the  fever^  and  m  a  few  days  more  tl 
whole   family  perhaps   were  attacked,   one  after  another,   with   the  samt 
distemper.     1  nave  oftcner  than  once  seen  four  of  a  family  ill  at  one  lit 
and  sometimes  all  lying  on  the  same  bed.     The  fever  appeared  sooner  oi 
later  as  the  winter  was  more  or  less  inclement,  as  the  family  was  greater 
smaller,  as  they  were  worse  or  better  provided  with  clothes  for  their  pcrsoi 
and  beds,  and  with  fuel,  and  as  their  apartment  was  more  or  less  confinedJ 
The  slow  approach  of  the  fever,  the  yrcat  loss  of  strength,  the  quickness  of 
the  pulse  with   little  hardness  or  fulness,  the  tremors  of  the    hands^  an<~ 
the  petcchiae  or  brown  spots  upon  the  skin,  to  which  may  be  added  th< 
infectious  nature  of  the  distemper,  left  no  doubt  of  its  being  the  same  wi 
what  is  usuiilly  called  the  jail  or  hospital -fever,'* 

Dr  James  Sims,  who  had  seen  much  of  Irish  typhus 
Tyrone  in  his  earlier  years,  and  had  removed  to  London,  w'toti 
of  typhus  among  the  poor  there  in  1786,  ten  years  before  thi 
more  systematic  and  more  circumstantial  descriptions  by  Willan' 

>  Mat.   Tratu.  ef  the  ColL  Phys,  Low/.  111.  (1785).  345:  "Observations  on 
Dist-asc  commonly  called  the  Jail  or   IloHpiLal   Ktvcr."    By  John   Hunter,   M.DJ 
physician  to  ihc  anny. 

-  Jtuiieb  Sims,  .Nt.D..  *' Scnrlatin.i  angim>sa  as  It  appcarvd  in  L"<'<1-"'  i"   i-Sf» 
d\ttm.  Med.  StK.  Lotiif.  I.  414.     Willaii,  who  saw  the  *.ame  epidein  1 

sorc-tbroal  ia  London  in  17S6,  liclieved  that  the  angina  was  nlw  *' *.■ 
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This  fever  was  exceedingly  mortal,  several  medical  men, 
he  had  reason  to  believe,  falling  sacrifices  to  it.  Sims  never 
saw  the  cases  till  the  Jtli  or  8th  day,  when  they  were  desipient, 
insensible,  with  pulse  scarcely  to  be  felt  and  not  to  be  counted, 
all  having  petechiae.  None  had  scarlet  rash  or  sore-throat. 
They  sank  and  died  quietly:  the  strongest  cordials  did  not 
produce  the  smallest  eficct,  and  blisters  in  many  did  not  even 
raise  the  skin'. 

It  is  in  the  year  1796  that  we  begin  to  have  the  full  and 
accurate  records  by  VVillan  of  the  prevailing  diseases  of  London 
month  by  month  as  he  saw  them  at  the  Carey  Street  Dispensary, 
situated  in  the  crowded  quarter  between  Holborn  and  the  Strand*. 
His  first  reference  to  typhus  is  as  follows  : 

I  "  In  September,  also,  fevers  usually  appear  which  from  their  commence- 
ment exhibit  symptoms  of  malignancy ;  being  attended  with  a  brown  dry 
tongue,  violent  pain  of  the  head,  delirium,  or  comii,  deep-seated  pains  of  the 
limbs,  petechial  spots  and  haemorrhagy.  These  fevers  bt'come  highly 
contagious,  especially  when  they  occur  in  close,  contined  situations,  and 
in  houses  where  little  attention  is  paid  to  ventilation  or  cleanliness.  The 
disease  is  extended  by  infection  during  the  months  of  October  and  November, 
but  its  progress  is  generally  stopped  by  the  frosts  of  December." 

Willan  says  little  more  of  fever  in  London  until  September, 

1798,  when  these  contagious  malignant  fevers  became  more 
numerous,  both  in  the  city  and  adjacent  villages,  than  had  been 
known  for  many  years  before ;  also  the  fever  was  more  fatal 
than  usual,  one  in  five  or  six  dying,  whereas  one  in  seven  was 
formerly  a  very  unfavourable  death-rate,  and  one  in  twenty  not 
unknown.  Haemorrhages,  aphtjiac^  diarrhoea,  starting  of  the 
tendons,  picking  the  bedclothes,  violent  delirium,  ending  in  deaf- 
ness, stupor,  hiccough  and  involuntaiy  evacuations,  were  the 
usual  accompaniments  of  this  fever.  In  the  corresponding  months 
of  1799  he  recurs  to  the  symptoms  of  this  *' malignant  contagious 
fever,"  and  depicts  typhus  as  clearly  as  may  be.     In  September, 

1799,  it  was  "attended  with  a  dull  pain  of  the  head,  great  debility 
or  sense  of  lassitude  and  pains  referred  lo  the  bones,  tremblings, 


different  sjjecics  of  contagion,  namely,  that  of  the  typhus  or  malii^iant  fever  originating 
in  the  habitations  of  the  poor,  where  no  attention  is  paid  to  cleanliness  and  ventilation. 
Ctttaitroits  Dismseiy  iSo^,  p.  353. 

'  The  nimour  of  London  fevers  seems  lo  have  reached  Barker,  who  kept  an 
rpidemiologicM  record  al  Colcshill.  Kefcrnny  to  the  winter  of  1788-89,  he  says: 
•'At  this  time  there  were  drcnOful  fevers  in  LonHon,  fatal  to  many,  and  a  very 
infectious  one  in  Coventry,  of  winch  many  among  the  poor  <iie<I,  in«wl  of  them  Iving 
dclinou.1.  .ind  many  phrcncrtical." 

*  Robert  Willan,  M.I>.,  KiPoris  oh  iht  Diseases  of  Lofuhn^  parikitturly  during 
$ht ytars  i796-97~i;K-iy9  (XMi/ iSoo.     fjimHoii,  iRoi. 
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restlessness  with  slight  delirium,  a  querulous  tone  of  voice, 
small  and  frequent  pulse,  heat  of  the  skin,  thirst  and  a  fur  upo 
the  tongue,  first  of  a  dirty  white  colour,  but  turning  in  the  latt 
stage  of  the  disease  to  a  yellowish  brown.  In  this  form  the 
fever  continued  thirteen  days  without  any  dangerous  symptoms, 
and  then  suddenly  disappeared,  leaving  the  patient,  for  some  time 
after,  languid  and  dispirited.  All  the  individuals  of  a  family 
were  successively  affected  with  the  same  train  of  symptoms; 
many  of  them  so  slightly  as  not  to  be  much  confined  to  their 
beds/*  In  October  and  November  he  describes  the  s>'^mptoms 
of  the  disease  in  a  more  dangerous  form.  By  this  fever,  he  was 
informed,  some  houses  of  the  poor  had  been  almost  depopulated, 
the  infection  having  extended  to  every  inmate.  '*  The  rumour 
of  a  plague  was  totally  devoid  of  foundation." 

He  then  describes  the  state  of  the  dwellings  where  such  fevers 
occurred — the  unwashed  bcd-Iinen,  the  numbers  in  one  bed,  thi 
rooms  encumbered  with  furniture  or  utensils  of  trade,  the  wan^ 
of  light  and  air  in  the  cellars  and  garrets  and  in  the  passagi 
thereto,  the  excrcmental  effluvia  from  the  vault  at  the  bottom 
of  the  staircase.  It  cannot  be  wondered  at,  he  concludes,  tha 
contagious  diseases  should  be  thereby  formed,  and  attain  th 
highest  degree  of  virulence;  and  lie  estimates  that  "hundred 
perhaps  thousands  "  of  labourers  in  and  near  London,  heads 
families  and  in  the  prime  of  life,  perished  annually  from  such 
fevers.  He  denies  that  his  account  is  exaggerated,  and  appea 
for  the  truth  of  it  to  medical  practitioners  whose  "  situation  o 
humanity  has  led  them  to  be  acquainted  with'*  the  localities' 
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Typhus  in  Liverpool,  Newcastle  and  Chester  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  i8th  century. 

Liverpool,  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  1 8th  century,  came  next 
in  size  to  London,  having  a  population  (in   1790)  of  56,000  Xx 
the  capitals  estimated  8oo,ooa     According  to  a  medical  authoi 

*  He  names  i>pecicilly  some  streets  of  St  Giles's  parish,  the  courts  and 
adjoining  Liquorpond  Street,  lluC'Islaml.  Tumuiill  Street,  Saffron  lIiJl,  Old  Strvi 
Whitecross  Street,  G<ilHen  Lane,  tnc  two  DriclcUncs.  Rosemary  Lane.  I'ctdcoat  Lnni 
i^jvvtr   lia>t  Smithfiulii^  .somu  parU  of  Upper   We'itimnsti.T,  :uid  several  streets 
Souihwark,  Rotherhilhe,  etc.     "I  recollect  a  liouse  in  Wood's  Clo^e.  Ctcrkenw. 
"wherein  the  fomites  of  fevei  were  thui-  prescrveil  {k^x  a  scrie-?  r-*"  ■  •■'-  ■  -" 
accidental  Brc  cleared  awAV  the  nuisance.     A  house,  notorious-  '• 
near  Clare-market,  aifordeu  a  farther  proof  of  negligence :  it  w ; 
(ill  the  wall  and  floors,  giving  way  in  the  ni^t,  crushed  to  death  ihc  inn 
inhabitautb." 
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experiences  lay  among  the  middle  classes,  it  was  every- 
that  could  be  wished  in  the  way  of  healthfulncss  and 
prosperity ;  but  it  had  a  dark  side  as  well.  About  7^000  of  tJie 
people  lived  in  cellars  underj^ound,  and  nearly  9,000  in  back 
houses,  in  ^mall  confined  courts  with  a  narrow  passage  to  the 
street-  **  Among  the  inhabitants  of  the  cellars,''  says  Currie', 
**a.nd  of  these  back  houses,  the  typhus  is  constantly  present ;  and 
the  number  of  persons  under  this  disease  that  apply  for  medical 
assistance  to  the  charitable  institutions,  the  public  will  be 
astonished  to  hear. exceeds  three  thousand  annually. ..In  sixteen 
years'  practice  I  have  found  the  contagious  fever  of  Liverpool 
remarkably  uniform  among  the  poor.  Seldom  extending  itself 
in  any  considerable  degree  among  the  other  classes  of  the 
community,  it  has  been  supposed  that  Liverpool  was  little 
Mjbjeci  to  fever;  but  this  will  be  shewn  from  authentic  docu- 
ments to  be  a  great  and  pernicious  error.'*  At  the  Dispensary 
in  the  year  1780  the  cases  of  typhus  averaged  160  per  month, 
the  numbers  being  as  remarkably  steady  from  month  to  month 
as  from  year  to  year  In  the  ten  years  from  i  January,  1787,  to 
31  December,  1796,  31,243  cases  of  fever  were  entered  on  the 
books  of  the  Dispensary^  an  average  of  3 1 24  per  annum*. 

Of  213,305  cases  of  all  diseases  at  the  Dispensar)'  in  seven- 
teen years,  1780  to  1796,  48,367,  nearly  one-fourth,  were  labour- 
ing under  tj*phus.  Supposing  that  these  were  all  the  cases  of 
typhus  in  Liverpool,  and  that  I  in  15  died,  we  should  have  some 
150  deaths  from  typhus  in  a  year.  Supposing  also  that  typhus 
wa^f  relatively  as  common  at  that  time  in  London,  it  will  follow 
that  nearly  all  tlie  deaths  under  "  fever"  in  the  bills  of  mortality 
might  well  have  been  from  typhus  fever;  for  London  in  its 
several  densely  populated  out-parishes  was  the  fever-quarter  of 
Liverpool  a  dozen  times  over*. 


•  ''  (tn  the  Effects  of  Waler^  Cold  and  Warm,  as  a  Kfmetiy  in  Fever 

snd  ed.,  1798.     It  need  hardly  Ix.*  explained  ihal  Ur  Currie  was 

0  i-.\',rs.  his  use  of  ihc  clinical  thermometer  mnrking  him  as  a  man  of 

pnecMioo.     lie  \s  ttst  known  to  the  Isity  .is  the  NiogTiiphcr  of  Uolwrt  Hums  and  the 
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vlow  and  family. 

urrie,  "ihat  some  coies  may  he  denominated  tj'phus 

how  many  cases  of  Ihi.s  di5;«'a>^  do  not  api>ear  in  the 

ili-tufcjh  'xratrrioK  araunj^  the  poor,  being  attended  by  the 

■  tf  ihr  Hcncfrt  CIulis  lu  which  they  belong." 

1/  .'  ,j/  .S«7Trj'  of  f.h!rrp<u>I,   1784),  who  had  not  the  «ime 

-.  i-ncc  of  typhu*   in    Liverpoul   as  Currie,   declarer   thai 

•  'H.-''  .-.*'  n  trhly  malignant  fever  happening  in  the  town 

'f  17H1.  and  appcarefi  in  Cltoilcy  Slieci,  which 

ulow.  streets  in  ibc  town,  and  nine  died  uf  ii  in 
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The  Newcastle  Dispensary  was  opened  in  October,  17^7.  Djr 
the  exertions  of  Dr  John  Clark,  who  was  in  correspondence  wi 
Lettsom  in  London  *.  Dr  Clark  had  been  in  the  East  India  Co 
pany  s  service,  and  had  seen  much  of  ship-fever  and  of  the  fevc 
of  the  East  During  a  visit  to  his  home  In  Roxburghshire 
the  summer  of  1770,  between  his  voyages,  he  attended  several 
persons  in  continued  fever.  When  he  settled  at  Newcastle  he  saw 
the  worst  kinds  of  contagious  fever,  in  workhouses  and  "in  th 
sordid  and  crowded  habitations  of  the  indigeat."  Putrid  fev< 
or  typhus,  was  by  far  the  most  common  disease  attended  from' 
tJic  new  dispensary,  although  less  than  at  Liverpool,  the  opera 
tions  of  the  chanty  being  on  a  much  smaller  scale.  It  was  seldo 
out  of  Newcastle  a  whole  year;  and  in  some  years,  as  177 
1779,  1783,  1786  and  1787  it  was  unusually  rife  in  particulai 
districts,  often  attacking  whole  families.  Scarlet  fever  w 
epidemic  and  very  fatal  in  1778  and  1779,  while  dysentery 
attacked  great  numbers  of  the  poor  in  the  autumns  of  17S3  and 
1785.  The  following  Table  shows  the  principal  diseases  attended 
from  the  Dispensary  during  the  first  twenty-three  months  of  its 
working,  i  Oct  1777,  to  i  Sept  1779: 
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Newcastle  Dispemary  1777-79. 


Cosci 

Too  for 

vuitod 

Cured 

advanced 

OcAd 

Putrid  fever 

391 

357 

9 

16 

Ulcerated  sore-throat 

146 

125 

11 

9 

Dysentery 

72 

55 

5 

4 

Smallpox 

45 

39 

5 

6 

From  I  Oct  1777.10  i  Sept  1789,  the  cases  of  typhus  visl 
were   1920,  of  which   I2i  were  fatal.     During  the  winter  of  I] 
and  the  spring  and  summer  of  1791  it  was  prevalent  amon] 
tlie  poor,  and  was   frequently  introduced  into  genteel   famili< 
and  sometimes  even  into  those  of  the  first  distinction.     Th; 
outbreak  was  supposed  to  have  been  generated  in  the  Gateshead 
poorhouse.     For  some  time  its  ravages  were  confined  chiefly 
the  low,  ill-aired,  narrow  street  called  Pipcwell  Gate.     In  Se] 


one  week ;  it  was  only  of  short  duration.  amJ  ilid  not  spread  in  any  other  ]-\"  "f  •' 
town/'     He  admits  that  the  hsliitatiuns  oi  lliu   puurer  claiis  were  conf 
cliielly  in  cellars;  yet  the  diet  of  the  sober  and  inJusii-iom  h  wholrsfjme  .in 
the  comforlahle  artizans  being  ship-carpcnter>,  coopers,  ropers  and  the  like. 

^  John  Clark,  M.D.,  Oi>strvaJiims  on  the  Distases  whifh  prevail  iw  Lonr  ^ 
&c.  md  cd.,  I.nnd.  lygj;  AfcoHMt  i>f  the  Nctoiatde  Disfxtisary  frcm  its  Ccm 
itirnt  in  1777  to  Afarch  i7»y.  Ncwcastit;,  1789;  and  subsdjuont  Annual  I<e|Xirls- 
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tcnibcr  it  made  its  appearance  in  Newcastle ;  at  first  the 
contagion  was  easily  traced  from  PJpcucll  Gate,  and  afterwards 
firom  one  house  to  anotlier  In  that  outbreak,  188  poor  persons 
were  visited  from  the  Newcastle  Dispensary,  the  Gateshead 
poor  having  been  attended  by  the  parochial  surgeon.  Clark's 
ten  cases  recorded  of  the  epidemic  were  all  of  people  in  good 
drcumstances.  The  Dispensar>'  Tables  show  cases  of  typhus 
cvrry  year  down  to  1S50,  the  largest  totals  being  in  1793  (374, 
18  deaths),  iSoi  (435,  20 deaths),  and  1819(368.  J4  deaths);  and 
these,  we  may  take  it,  were  but  a  small  fraction  of  all  the  cases 
in  NeM'castle. 

Perhaps  the  most  unexpected  revelation  of  typhus  is  at 
Chester,  from  the  time  when  Haygarth  began  to  write  upon  its 
public  health  in  1772.  Chester  was  then  one  of  the  most 
desirable  places  of  residence  in  England.  Boswcll  wrote  to 
Johnson.  "  Chester  pleases  me  more  than  any  town  I  ever  saw," 
The  old  city  within  the  walls  was  occupied  by  a  superior  class 
of  residents,  including  the  cathedral  clergy,  county  families, 
retired  officers  and  Anglo-Indians,  professional  men,  merchants 
and  tradesmen.  It  had  the  best  theatre  out  of  London. 
Squares,  crescents  and  broad  streets  were  replacing  most  of  the 
old  buildings.  The  six  parishes  that  lay  entirely  within  the 
walls  had  a  population,  in  1774,  of  3502,  and  an  annual  average 
death-rate  (in  the  ten  years  1764  to  1773)  of  i  in  58  or  172  per 
lOCO,  the  central  parish  of  St  Peter  having  a  rate  of  i  in  62,  and 
the  cathedral  parish  1  in  ^j.  It  passed  as  one  of  the  healthiest 
dtics  in  the  kingdom,  being  far  before  Shrewsbury  and  Notting- 
k  ham,  to  say  nothing  of  the  large  towns  where  the  burials 
^L exceeded  the  baptisms.  But  its  moderate  death-rate  over  all, 
^Bl  in  43  living,  would  have  been  much  lower  but  for  the  four 
^HmHt  suburban  parishes,  with  a  population  of  1  T,2t  i,  which  had 
Hmkath-ratc  of  i  in  35.  Haygarth  gives  a  deplorable  account 
of  them.  The  houses  were  small,  close,  crowded  and  dirty,  ill 
supplied  with  water,  undrained,  and  built  on  ground  that 
received  the  sewage  from  within  the  walls.  The  people  were 
4e&  and  they  seldom  changed  or  washed  their  clothes ;  when 
went  abroad  ihcy  were  noisome  and  offensive  to  the  smell. 
y  of  them  worked  on  tlie  large  farms  around  Chester,  others 
fhipbuilding  and  shipping  (Chester  had  then  a  considerable 
foreign  trade),  others  at  the  mills  and  markets,  others  at  a 
nail'fiKlttry^   while  others   were    employed    by   the   tradesmen 


Typhus  and  other  Continutd  Fevers, 

within  the  walls.     Fever  seems  to  have  been  perennial  amon' 
tliem.  the  deaths  from  typhus  having  been  23  in   \'i72,  n  i 
1773  and  35  in  1774.     "  In  these  poor  habitations/'  says  Ha; 
garth,  "when  one  person  is  seized  with  a  fever,  others  of  the 
family  are  generally  aflfected  with  the  same  fever  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree."     It  became  rifer  than  usual  in  August,  1773,  and 
attacked  285.  proving  fatal  to  28,  or  to  one  in  ten.     It  had  the 
common  symptoms  of  malignant   fevers  produced   by  hum 
effluvia,  and  particularly  affected  the  head  with  pain,  giddin 
and  delirium.     It  attacked   in  general   the   lowest,  few  of  the 
middle  rank,  and  none  (or  only  one)  of  the  highest  rank*. 

Chester  had  no  manufactures.  Its  population  had  grown 
rapidly  of  late,  as  that  of  Liverpool  had  grown,  the  poorer 
classes  being  the  prolific  part  of  the  community  ;  but  it  had  no 
share  in  the  industrial  revolution,  it  did  not  employ  its  women 
and  children  in  factories,  and  it  was  in  some  respects  better  than 
Leeds,  Warrington,  Manchester,  or  Carlisle.  It  is  a  good  illus^ 
tration  of  a  town  growing  rapidly  without  manufactures,  and 
a  community  divided  by  the  old  walls  into  two  quite  distin 
sections,  a  rich  and  a  poor.  Such  had  been  the  drift  of  thin 
in  England  apart  from  the  industrial  revolution  ;  but  it  is 
latter  which  furnishes  the  best  illustrations  of  a  poor  prol 
populace,  of  a  growing  struggle,  and  of  the  attendant  typhus 
fever. 


'^JIIU^^I 


Fever  in  the  Northern  Manufacturing  Towns,  1770-1800 

The  prosperity  of  the  first  two-thirds  of  the  18th  centuiy 
had    been  attended  with  a  very  small  increase  of  population. 
From   1700  to  1750  the  numbers  in  England  are  estimated 
have  grown  no  more  than  from  about  six  millions  to  six  millioi 
and  a  half.   The  fecundity  of  many  rural  parishes  was  swallow* 
up  by  emigration  to  the  American  and  West  Indian  colonic 
by  the  army  and  navy,  and  by  the  great  waste  of  life  in  Londoi 
and  some  other  towns.     The  increase  was  nearly  alt  north  of 
the  Trent,  while  the  old  weaving  towns  of  the  south-west  ha* 
actually  declined.     Gloucestershire,  Somerset   and  Wilts   w< 
the  most  crowded   counties  in    1700.     During   the   next  fil 

*  Hftygarth,  Phil.  7>wwi.  txiv.  fi; ;  Hemingway,  Hisiory  of  Cktitrt^  \.  344  «y. 
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1700 

1750 

per  cent. 

Lancashire 

166,300 

297,400 

78 

West  Riding  of  Yorki, 

236,700 

361,500 

52 

Warwickshire 

96,600 

140,000 

45 

Durham 

95,500 

135,000 

41 

IStaffordshirc 

M  7,200 

160,000 

36 

Gloucestershire 

155,200 

207,800 

34 

)-eirs»   the   greatest   increase   was   as   in    the    following  rough 
^ptimate  * : 

^V      Tn  the  counties  where  population  had  increased  most,  much 

^■of  the  increase  was  still  rural  or  semi-rural.     Defoe  describes 

Hliow  the  land  near  Halifax  was  divided  into  lots  of  from  two  to 

'  six  or  seven  acres,  hardly  a  house  out  of  speaking  distance  from 

another,  at  every  house  a  tenter,  and  on  almost  every  tenter  a 

piece  of  cloth,  or  kersey  or  shalloon.     Every  clothier  kept  one 

^iKvrse   at   least,  to   carry  his  manufactures  to  the  market,  and 

^■nearly  evcr>''  one  kept  a  cow,  or  two  or  more,  for  his  family. 

^Thc  houses  were  full  of  lusty  fellows,  some  at  the  dye-vat,  some 

at  the  looms,  others  dressing  the  cloths,  the  women  and  children 

carding  or  spinning,  being  all  employed  from  the  youngest  to 

the  oldest:  not  a  beggar  to  be  seen,  nor  an  idle  person'.     We 

^havc    no  accounts   of   the   health   of   this    population,   except 

^KKcttlcton's  statistics  of  smallpox  in  and  around  Halifax  in  1721 

^■B    1722,  given   elsewhere,  and   the   "epidemic  constitutions" 

PW^ded  by  Wintringham  at  York  during  the  same  period,  and 

i      by  Hillar>'  at  Ripon. 

I  Before  the  earliest  of  the  inventions  of  spinning  by  machinery, 

L  the  weavers  were  gathering  to  the  towns  of  Yorkshire,  Lancashire 

B^d  other  counties  north  of  the  Trent.     The  spinning-jenny  of 

"  Hargrcavcs  was  wrecked  by  a  Blackburn  mob  in   1768,  and  a 

mob  wrecked  the  cotton-mill    built    by  Arkwright  at   Chorley 

devcn  years  later.     This  was  decidedly  a  time  of  movement 

from  the  country  to  the  towns,  a  movement  which  preceded  the 

^spinning  ingenuity  of  the  sixties  and  may  have  been  stimulated 

^B>y  the  earlier  use  of  the  fly-shuttle  in  weaving. 

^B      *  AmoM  Toynbcc,  LtitmrtJ  on  tfu  Industrial  RatohtHffn  of  the  18M  Century  ^  d<. 

H        '  ;  ».>  fc-jy*  of  ihc  lime  before  ihe  milU  were  bulH :  **Tlw  manufacluring 

™  popuU..^*..  ...  !ive<!  to  n  very  ^'rea(  extent  in  the  country.  The  artisnn  often  hat!  his 
MBbH  piece  of  Inm).  winch  siipplicil  him  with  wholtr-^nine  focn]  and  healthy  rccrealion. 
Ub  «l£0  Aiul  cin[iluynieiits  too  were  more  regular.  He  was  not  subject  to  the 
tmocffUuntk*  *ail  knc«  nothing  of  the  fearful  kuifcriogs  which  his  de^cndantA  were  to 
cndatc  from  commcrcUJ  fluciuAiions,  csiHrcinlly  Itcforc  the  introduction  of  free  Irade." 
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Typhus  and  other  C&nthmed  Fevers. 


Much  of  the  country  round  Manchester,  though  it  doubtle<!S 
retained  those  farm-houses,  hedgerows,  and  field  paths  which 
come  into  the  idyllic  opening  of  'Mary  Ptarton '  more  than  half 
a  century  later,  was  "crowded  with  houses  and  inhabitants." 
Pcrcival  says :  so  populous  were  the  environs  of  Manchest* 
that  ever>'  house  in  the  township  had  been  found  by  a  late 
survey  to  contain  an  average  of  six  persons.  The  proportion  of 
deaths  was  less  than  in  1757  ;  but  that  was  chiefly  due  to  the 
accession  of  new  settlers  from  the  country,  which  raised  the 
ratios  of  marriages  and  births',  Manchester  had  increased 
from  a  population  of  about  8000  in  17 17  to  one  of  I9,S3< 
(inclusive  of  Salford)  in  1757.  When  the  inhabitants  were  nc: 
counted  in  1773.  they  were  found  to  be  22481  in  Manchester" 
(5317  families  in  3402  houses)  and  4765  in  Salford  (1099  familie^j 
in  ?t66  houses).  According  to  Percival,  who  gives  these  figurea^H 
the  death-rate  in  1773  was  i  in  28'4,  the  births  exceeding  th^^ 
deaths  by  forty  in  a  year.  The  poor,  he  says,  were  now  bctt^j 
lodged,  and  some  of  the  most  dangerous  malignant  distempei^H 
were  less  violent  and  less  mortal.  Manchester,  however,  wa^^ 
still  an  unhealthy  place  compared  with  the  country,  especially 
to  young  children.  Thus,  the  thirty-one  townships  in  the  parish 
of  Manchester  contained,  exclusive  of  the  city,  13,786  inhabitants 
(2525  families  in  2371  houses),  and  of  these  only  i  in  56  die< 
annually  (compared  with  i  in  28  in  the  city) — the  births  being  t^ 
the  deaths  as  401  to  246  in  the  year  1772. 

Again,  the  bleak  upland  parish  of  Darwen  with  a  populatio^i 
in  the  year  1774  of  1850  souls  mostly  occupied  in  the  cotto^H 
manufacture,   had.   during   the   seven   years  before,  more  thai^^ 
twice  as  many  baptisms  as  burials  (508  to  233),  the  birth-rat^ 
(l  in  25*5)  being  high  and  the  death-rate  (i  in  56)  low. 

Leeds  had  a  population  of  some  six  or  seven  thousand  at  th? 
time  of  the  Civil  Wars,  and  lost  1325  in  nine  months  of  the  year 
1645  from  plague,  all  of  them  the  |X)orer  class.  A  generation  or 
two  later,  in  the  time  of  Thoresby's  '  Diary,'  it  was  a  centre 
the  cloth  trade  ;  and  it  appears  to  have  grown  steadily  througl 
out  the  18th  century.  In  1775  it  had  a  population  of  17,117. 
We  hear  from  Lucas  of  an  epidemic  typhus  in  it  previous  to 
1779'.     Eighty  persons  had  died  of  that  fever  in  one  year,  and 


or 


*  Percival,  "Populntion  of  Manchester."     Phil,  Trans.  LXIV.  54. 
■  James  Lucas,   "  Remarks  on  Febrile  Contagion."     I^mhn  Mtttwoi 
X-a(So. 
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many  who  struggled  through  the  disease  died  afterwards  of 
lingering  complaints.  In  two  courts  or  yards  (such  as  might 
have  been  the  Lantern  Yard  which  Silas  Mamer  found  pulled 
down  when  he  revisited  Leeds)  forty  persons  were  afTected  with 
the  fever;  some  families  had  received  ten  shillings  a  week  from 
the  assessment  for  the  poor.  As  early  as  1779  Lucas  proposed 
a  house  of  reception  for  contagious  fever,  a  proposal  which  was 
carried  into  effect  in  1804.  after  a  whole  generation  of  typhus 
aod  at  a  time  when  there  was  little  fever  in  Leeds  or  elsewhere. 
The  infectious  fevers,  being  chiefly  confined  to  the  poor,  often 
prevailed,  says  this  writer,  for  a  length  of  time  without  exciting 
much  alarm,  or  without  their  fatality  being  attended  to ;  but.  he 
adds  about  the  year  1790,  'should  a  few  of  the  higher  rank 
receive  the  infection,  then  the  disease  is  described  in  most 
exaggerated  terms." 

Carlisle  was  a  good  instance  of  the  increase  of  urban 
population  and  the  breeding  of  typhus.  In  seventeen  years, 
from  1763  to  1780,  the  inhabitants  had  increased  from  4158  to 
6320,  nuiny  of  the  immigrants  being  Scots  and  Irish  with  their 
familicH.  The  chief  industry  was  the  making  of  calico,  in  which 
the  women  and  children  were  employed  as  well  as  the  men. 
When  Dr  Heysham  surveyed  the  town  and  suburbs  for  his 
census  of  1779.  he  had  "opportunity  of  seeing  many  scenes  of 
poverty  and  filth  and  nastiness'";  and  in  the  bill  of  mortality 
for  that  year  he  confesses  himself  astonished  that  there  should 
be  so  little  fever. 

The  great  outburst  of  typhus  at  Carlisle  began  in  the  end  of 
March,  1781,  with  no  very  obvious  special  provocation".  Up- 
wards of  600  had  typhus  to  February  7th,  1782,  at  which  date 
12  or  15  were  still  suffering  from  it.  The  deaths  were  less  than 
1  in  10  of  all  attacked :  viz.  2  in  May,  4  in  June,  8  in  July,  8  in 
August,  7  in  September,  9  in  October,  8  in  November,  6  in 
December,  and  3  in  Januar)',  1782,  a  total  of  55.  Of  this 
total  of  fatal  cases,  3  were  boys,  4  bachelors,  and  15  husbands: 
3  girls,  2  maids,  22  wives,  and  6  widows.  Two-thirds  of  all  the 
deaths  were  of  married  people;  Heysham  saw  no  case  in  a  child 
under  three  years.    It  affected  about  a  tenth  part  of  the  inhabit- 

'  In  K\ff?tX¥X\%  to  Hutchinson's  Cumberfami,  1794.     Rcpr'ml4«l  in  Appendix   to 

^"   '-    'y-fifi^M  o/j4»nMtft>s.  ixitid.  1815. 
n  .  M.D.,  Aicounf  of  the  Jairpcvfr^  or  Tyf^hu*  Carffmm,  as  it 

•ft  i;Si.     l^>n(loii,   r78j. 
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ants  of  Carlisle  (6299),  and  raged  most  among  the  lower  ell 
who  lived  in  narrow,  close,  confined  lanes  and  in  small  crowded 
apartments,  of  which  there  were  a  great  many  in  Carlisle, 
generally  going  through  all  the  inmates  of  a  house  where  it  had 
once  begun.  On  seeking  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  epidemic,  he 
found  that  it  began  in  th^  end  of  March,  1781,  in  a  house  >n^| 
Richard -gate,  which  contained  about  half-a-dozen  very  poor 
families.  Every  window  that  could  be  spared  was  shut  up,  to 
save  the  window-tax.  The  surgeon  who  attended  some  of  these 
poor  wretches  told  Dr  Heysham  that  the  smell  was  so  offensive 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  stay  in  the  house.  One 
of  the  typhus  patients  in  this  house  was  a  weaver,  who,  on  his  H 
recovery,  went  to  the  large  workshop  where  he  worked,  and 
there,  it  was  supposed,  gave  the  infection  (in  his  clothes)  to  his 
fellow  workmen,  by  whom  new  centres  of  infection  were  made 
in  various  other  houses.  In  August,  a  young  man  just  recovered 
from  the  fever  went  to  his  mother's  in  the  small  village  of 
Rockliffe,  four  or  five  miles  from  Carlisle,  to  get  back  his  fl 
strength  in  the  country  air ;  his  mother  soon  took  the  fever  and 
died,  and  a  neighbour  woman  who  came  to  her  in  her  sickness 
likewise  caught  it  and  died.  These  were  al!  the  cases  known  in 
the  village,  and  they  show  the  enormously  greater  fatality  of 
typhus  in  those  not  inured  to  its  atmosphere  and  conditions. 

The  state  of  population  and  health  at  Warrington  was 
peculiar,  and  is  given  fully  in  another  chapter.  There  could 
be  no  more  striking  instance  of  the  growth  of  what  the  foreign 
writers  call  the  proletariat ;  an  old  market-town,  with  a  small 
sail-cloth  industry  from  Elizabethan  times,  it  became  a  busy 
weaving  town  owing  to  the  demand  for  sail-cloth  during  the  war 
with  the  American  colonies.  The  whole  population  of  some 
90CX)  men,  women  and  children,  were  wage-earners;  the  women 
were  all  the  while  unusually  prolific,  and  the  sacrifice  of  infant 
life  was  enormous,  especially  by  smallpox.  We  have  no 
particular  accounts  of  fevers ;  but  in  the  bill  of  mortality  for 
1773,  the  year  of  a  disastrous  smallpox  epidemic,  there  were 
25  deaths  from  fever,  of  which  10  were  of  *'  worm  fever,"  or  the 
remittent  of  children'. 

By  the  year  1790,  when  Ferriar's  accounts  of  fever  in 
Manchester  begin,  the  industrial  revolution  had  been  accom- 
plished, mills  were  everywhere,  and  the  characteristic  hardships 

'  Aikin,  /'AiA  /Vimi.  LXIV.  47^1. 
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lies  of  a  prolific  working  class  in  a  time  of  slack  trade 
rady  much  the  same  as  we  find  them  pictured  with 
fidelity  and  pathos  in  the  pages  of  Mrs  Gaskell  half  a  century 
after. 

But,  so  as  not  to  exaggerate  the  ill  health  of  the  working 
dass    in   Manchester   at   the  end  of  the   iSth  century,  let  us 
compare  the  births  with  the  deaths  according  to  the  doubtless 
[imperfect  registers  * : 
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The  mean  lodging-houses  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  says 
r,  in  1790*,  were  the  principal  nurseries  of  febrile 
ion :  some  of  these  were  old  houses  with  very  small 
rooms^  into  each  of  which  four  or  more  people  were  crowded 
to  cat.  sleep,  and  frequently  to  work.  They  commonly  bnrc 
oiarks  of  a  long  accumulation  of  filth,  and  some  of  them  had 
been  scarcely  free  from  infection  for  many  years  past.  As  soon 
s  one  poor  creature  dies  or  is  driven  out  of  his  cell  he  is 
pUced  by  another,  generally  from  the  country,  who  soon  feels 
in  his  turn  the  consequences  of  breathing  infected  air.  There 
wa-^  hardly  any  ventilation  possible,  many  of  these  old  houses 
ing  in  dark  narrow  courts  or  blind  alleys.  In  other  parts 
f  ihc  town  the  lodging-houses  were  new,  and  not  yet  thoroughly 
dirty ;  but  in  these  there  was  a  long  garret  under  the  tiles,  in 
which  eight  or  ten  people  often  lodged,  the  beds  almost 
touching.  Again,  many  lived  in  cellars,  sleeping  on  the  damp 
floor  with  few  or  no  bedclothes ;  the  cellars  of  Manchester, 
owc\cr,  were  better  ventilated  than  those  of  Edinburgh,  and 

'  John  Aikin.  M.t).,  T^t  Country  from  30  Co  40  tmUs  rouitJ  Afancfuttcr.     Land. 

179*.  p.  ja^. 

"  Jolm  frerhftfi  M.D..  Metiicai  Historia  and  Rtfltiticm.    4  vols.,  1810-13,  '■  '7^ 
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freer   from    fever.      These   cellar-tenants   were   subject   to    the 
constant  action  of  depressing  passions  of  the  mind.     **  I  have 
seen  patients,"  says  Ferriar,  "in  agonies  of  despair  on  finding 
themselves  overwhehned  with  filth  and  abandoned  by  everj'-one 
who  could  do  them  any  service,  and  after  such  emotions  I  have 
seldom    found   them   recover."     Addressing  the   Literary   and 
Philosophical    Society    of    Manchester    previous    to    1792,    he 
pointed  out  in  an  argnmentnm  ad  liomincm  that  "the  situation 
of   the    poor   at   present   is   extremely   dangerous,   and    often 
destructive  to  the  middle  and  higher  ranks  of  society'."     And 
again,  "the  poor  are  indeed  the  first  sufferers,  but  the  mischief^™ 
does  not  always  rest  with  them.     By  secret  avenues  it  rcachcs^^ 
the    most    opulent,    and    severely   revenges    their    neglect    or^l 
insensibility  to  the  wretchedness  surrounding  themV 

In  an  address  to  the  Committee  of  Police  in  Manchester, 
he  instances  the  following  cases : 

A  family  of  the  name  of  Turner  in  a  dark  cellar  behind  Jaclcson*s  Row  : 
ihey  have  been  almost  constantly  patients  of  the  Inrirmary  for  three  years 
pasL  on  account  of  disorders  owing  to  their  miserable  dwelling.  There  an: 
other  inbtances  of  the  same  kind  in  liootlc  Street. 

In  blakely  Street,  under  No.  4,  is  a  range  of  cellars  let  out  to  lodgers, 
which  threatens  to  become  a  nursery  of  disease.  They  consist  of  four  rooms 
communicating  with  each  other,  of  which  the  two  centre  rooms  arc  com-; 
pletcly  dark;  the  fourth  is  very  ill-Iighted  and  chicHy  ventilated  through  the 
others.  They  contain  four  or  tive  beds  in  each,  and  arc  already  extra 
ordinarily  dirty. 

In  a  nest  of  lodging-houses  in  Brook's  entry  near  the  bottom  of  Long- 
mill-gate,  a  very  dangerous  fever  constantly  subsists,  and  has  subsisted  for 
considerable  number  of  years.     He  had  known  nine  patients  confined 
fevers  at  the  same  time  in  one  of  those  houses  and  crammed  into  Ihn 
small  dirty  rooms  without  the  regular  attendance  of  any  friend  or  of  a  nurse*'' 
Four  of  these  poor  creatures  died,  absolutely  from  want  of  the  common 
ofifices  of  humanity  and  from  neglect  in  the  administration  of  their  medicines. 
Another  set  of  lodging-houses  constantly  infected  is  known  by  the  name 
the  Five  Houses,  in  Ne^vton  Street*. 

The  fever  in  Manchester  was  not  always  malignant  typhus : 
sometimes  it  had  the  symptoms  and  low  rate  of  mortality  that^^ 
suggest  relapsing  fever.  Thus,  in  the  winter  epidemic  of  (7^9-^1 
90,  very  prevalent  in  Manchester  and  Salford,  out  of  Ferriars 
first  ninety  patients  only  two  died  ;  in  some  the  skin  had  ^^J 
remarkable,  pungent  heat,  in  others  there  were  profuse  watery^f 
sweats ;  women  were  commonly  affected  witli  hysterical  symp-^ 
toms  during  convalescence,  which  was  often  tedious*.     A  certain^ 
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number  of  these  cases  would  run  into  "  a  formed  typhus,"  with 
pctcchiaie  and  all  the  other  signs  of  malignity ;  and  in  some 
seasons,  as  in  the  distressful  year  1794,  typhus  Avas  the  usual 
Ibrai.  Two  fatal  cases  in  children,  examined  after  death,  had 
peritonitis  ;  "  in  the  one  no  marks  of  the  disease  were  discernible 
within  tJac  cavity  of  the  [intestinal]  tube ; "  in  the  other,  the 
patient  was  covered  with  petechiae^  These  cases  of  localized 
inflammation  in  typhus  he  compares  with  Pringlc's  cases  of 
spotted  fever  complicated  with  abscess  of  the  brain. 

The  years  1792  and  1793  passed,  says  Ferriar,  without  any 
extraordinary  increase  of  fever  patients,  although  the  noxious 
influences  were  always  present.  But  in  the  summer  and  autumn 
of  1794  "the  usual  epidemic  fever"  became  very  prevalent 
among  the  poor  in  some  quarters  of  the  town,  particularly  after 
a  bilious  colic  bad  raged  among  all  ranks  of  people.  This  was 
a  time  when  work  was  slack ;  many  workmen  enlisted  and  left 
their  families.  In  November  and  December  1794,  as  many  as 
156  sent  applications  to  the  Infirmary  in  a  week  to  be  visited  in 
fever  at  their  homes. 

This  was  a  memorable  time  of  scarcity  and  distress  all  over 
the  countr>%  the  beginning  of  a  twenty-years*  period  of  so-called 
•  war-prices,"  when  farmers'  profits  were  so  large  that  they  could 
alford  to  double  or  treble  their  rents  to  the  landlords.  The  history 
of  epidemics  comes  at  this  point  into  close  contact  with  the 

I  economic  history,  which  I  shall  touch  on  in  the  sequel,  after 
giving  a  few  more  particulars  of  typhus  in  England  and 
Scotland  generally,  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with 
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Typhus  in  England  and  Scotland  generally,  in  the 
end  of  the  z8th  century. 


The  introduction  of  machinery  and  the  building  of  mills 
brought  typhus  fever  to  places  much  less  crowded  than  Leeds, 
or  Manchester,  or  Carlisle. 

Dr  David  Campbell  of  Lancaster  saw  much  of  typhus  in 
that  town,  and  in  null  villages  near  it.  in  the  years  1782,  1783, 
and  17S4.  In  Lancaster  town  he  saw  about  500  cases,  of  which 
16S  were  in  men,  with  20  deaths,  236  in  women,  with  1 1  deaths, 
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and  94  in  children  under  fourteen,  with  3  deaths.    At  BackbarrowJ 
cotton  mill,  twenty  miles  from  Lancaster,  there  were  iSo  case; 
of  which  38  were  in  men,  with  5  deaths,  1 1  in  women,  with 
deaths,  and  131  in  children  under  fourteen,  with  no  deaths*      A( 
this  mill  there  was  an  extremely  offensive  smell  in  the  room; 
which  came   from   the  privy;   the  doors    of  the    latter,  "for 
indispensable  reasons  in  the  economy  of  these  works,  where  s< 
many  children   are   employed,  always   communicate  with   tin 
workrooms."     Every  care  had  been  taken  to  keep  the  air  swcel 
but  without  effect.     The  offensive  smell  was  in  all  the  cottoi 
mills  from  the  same  cause ;  and  in  the  Radcliffe  mill  belonginj 
to  Mr  Peel,  the  typhus  was  ascribed  to  that  source,  the  nuisance 
having  been  at  length  got  rid  of.     Both  at  Backbarrow  and 
Radcliffe   the   houses   of  the  workpeople  were   new,  airy  and 
comfortable.     In  the  same  years  typhus  raged  with  uncommon 
severity  at  Ulvcrston  and  in  various  parts  of  Lancashire,  where 
cotton-mills  had  been  set  up' 

The  typhus  of  Liverpool  and  Newcastle  was  reproduced  in 
Whitehaven  and  Cockermouth  on  a  scale  proportionate  to  their 
size.  Whitehaven,  the  port  of  the  Cumberland  coal-field,  was 
the  Newcastle  of  the  west  coast,  and  had  a  large  trade  with 
Ireland.  Many  of  the  labourers  lived  in  cellars.  Brownrigg*s 
experiences  of  typhus  fever  in  it  went  back  to  near  the  middle 
of  the  1 8th  century.  The  Whitehaven  Dispensary  was  opened 
in  1783,  the  occasion  for  it  being  thus  explained  : — 

"Previous  to  the  establishment  of  dispensaries  Whitehaven  and  Cocker- 
mouth  were  infested  by  nervous  and  putrid  fever  Many  of  their  respectable 
inhabitants  became  its  victims;  and  among  the  lower  class  of  people  it 
prevailed  with  deplorable  malignancy.  The  present  period  happily  exhibits 
a  dilTerent  picture.  Notwithstanding  our  connection  with  the  metropolis  of 
Ireland,  and  other  commercial  places,  contagion  rarely  appears;  or,  when 
accidentally  introduced,  is  readily  suppressed^." 

The  following  is  the  abstract  of  "  contagious  fever  cases "  froi 
the  records  of  the  Whitehaven  Dispensary  from  30  June,  17S; 
to  9  June,  1800*: 

'  This  is  perhaps  the  6rst  numerical  evidence  of  the  slight  Tatalily  of  typhus 
children.     A  more  clabumlc  proof  of  the  same  ^ms  given  long  nflcr  by  <Jeary  fc 
Limerick.     An  e-irly  ngc-labic  for  Whitehaven  is  given  iiiirlcr  Snin!I|iox,  iufrn. 

'  David  Campbell,  M.D.,  Ol>jfn'a/*(fns  on  the  Typhus  or  L«7ti  Contagioui 
Lancaslcr,  1785. 

'  JoUiun  Dixon,  M.D,,  Annual  Rtpcrti  of  tk<  Wkitduivat  DiMptHXAty^  1195 
i8o,s.     Details  for  t77J-4  in  his  note  in  Memoirs  of  Ldtsom,  111.  353. 

*  Dixon,  Literacy  Lift  of  Or  Brffiont  ij^^  pp.  238-9. 
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The  year  1790  is  indicated  as  an  unhealthy  one,  by  the  excess 
of  burials  over  chrislcnings,  also  at  Macclesfield,  where  there 
were  316  christenings  to  380  burials,  the  proportion  being 
usually  the  other  way'. 

Dr  John  Alderson  of  Hull  wrote  in  17S8  an  essay  on  the 
contagion  of  fever,  in  which  there  are  no  authentic  details  for 
Hull:  "The  calamity  itself  is  the  constant  complaint  of  every 
neighbourhood,  and  almost  every  newspaper  presents  us  with  an 
example  of  the  direful  consequences  of  infection  "—the  reference 
being  lo  gaols  more  particularly '.  Whatever  was  the  reason, 
there  was  undoubtedly  a  great  deal  of  typhus  in  England  in  the 
eighties  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Oxfordshire,  Gloucestershire, 
Worcestershire,  Wiltshire  and  Buckinghamshire  experienced 
much  typhus  from  1782  to  1785, although  wc  have  few  particulars. 
"  The  remembrance  of  its  ravages  at  Gloucester,  Worcester  and 
Marlborough,"  says  Dr  Wall  of  Oxford,  "is  still  fresh  in  every 
mind,  where  its  virulence  proved  so  peculiarly  fatal  to  the 
medical  world."  At  Aylesbury,  Dr  Kennedy  survived  an  attack 
of  the  "contagious  fever,"  to  write  an  account  (1785)  of  the 
epidemic,  which  he  traced  to  the  gaol  (the  date,  be  it  observed, 
is  subsequent  to  Howard's  visitations)'.  At  Maidstone,  also,  in 
1785,  the  gaol  fever  was  the  subject  of  a  special  account*. 

At  Worcester  in  1783  the  younger  Dr  Johnstone  caught 
typhus  while  visiting  the  gaol,  which  was  thereafter  rebuilt  at 
great  expense.     A  prisoner  took  it  to  Droitwich  where  14  died'. 

Dr  Wall  gives  clinical  details  of  fifteen  cases  of  typhus 
treated  by  him  in  private  practice  at  Oxford  in  17S5  ;  one  of  his 
patients  was  an  apothecary  whose  business  had  exposed  him 
very   mudi   to   the   inRuence   of  contagion,  as   he   was   much 

'  Aikix),  CffUflfry  rctmii  Af rift' hf tier.     LaukI.  179s;.  p.  6j6. 

•  iVa/mrt  athf  <  '■  n^au  0/  /'^vr/.     Fiull,  rjSS. 

•  A^ttuHt  of  a  >  it  Aylesbury.    Aylcslmry,  17R5. 

•  TboaUL-  M-  L.-f!<i.i.,u;wtts...ori  i/u'  Cotttti^ion  in  .\fnut<totu  yiul,  1785. 

•  S««  Bail  '■-.  Lu.  J'hii.  S<fc.  Miiiuhtst^T,  it.  .S5.     Ur  Samuel  I'arr  wrote 
tpitifltl  u.  Iral.     Atbu  JutinsLonc  sen.  tu  LcU:iom,  MemcirSj  \\\.  141. 
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employed  amongst  the  poor  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town  and 
neighbouring  villages  and  in  the  House  of  Industry'."  In  the 
year  1783-85,  much  of  the  epidemic  fever  was  of  the  nature  of 
ague,  as  described  in  another  chapter.  It  is  not  always  easy  to 
separate  it  from  typhus ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  both  were 
prevalent  together.  Thus  in  the  parish  of  Painswick,  Gloucester- 
shire, in  the  spring  of  1785  there  occurred  both  "a  contagious 
fever"  and  an  ** epidemic  ague,"  the  latter  having  left  a  good  many 
persons  dropsical  and  cachectic".  This  had  been  part  of  an 
epidemical  fever  which  had  raged  for  some  time  in  the  county  of 
Gloucestershire,  and  is  said  to  have  lately  carried  off  a  great 
number  of  poor.  At  Norton,  within  five  miles  of  Gloucester, 
there  lived  in  tAvo  adjoining  tenements  two  families:  in  one  a 
man  and  his  wife  and  three  children,  in  the  other  a  man  and  his 
wife,  of  whom  only  one  remained  alive  on  the  ist  of  March,  17S5'. 
The  extraordinary  failure  of  the  harvest  in  Scotland  in  1782 
produced  much  distress,  and  with  it  fever,  in  the  winter  following. 
The  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  municipalities  imported  grain  for 
the  public  benefit.  Various  traces  of  the  scarcity  and  fever 
appear  in  the  Statistical  Account  written  a  few  years  after. 
Thus,  in  Holywood  parish,  Dumfriesshire,  some  fevers  were  H'ont 
to  appear  in  February  and  March  among  people  of  low  circum- 
stances living  ill  a  narrow  valley  ;  and  the  unusual  mortality  in 
the  dear  year  17S2  was  owing  to  an  infectious  fever  in  the  same 
cottages.  In  the  regular  bills  of  mortality  of  Torthonvald  parish, 
Dumfriesshire,  the  deaths  from  "fever"  fall  in  the  dear  years, 
1782-3,  1785,  &c.  In  Dunscore  parish,  in  the  same  county,  the 
burials  of  1782  rose  to  the  most  unusual  figure  of  30  (the 
baptisms  being  17),  "owing  to  a  malignant  fevcrV 

>  Martin  Wall.  M.D.,  Clin.  Obs.  ch  th*  Uu  0/  Opium  in  Low  Fevers  amf  m  Mr 

SywKhus,     Onfortl,  1786. 

'  J.  C.  Jcnncr,  in  /^o»ui.  Mid.  JoHrnaL  vu-  163. 

'  G<nt.  A/a^as.  1785,  I.  131,  March  1. 

*  This  is  the  pcrind  and  the  district  lo  whicli  Robert  Dumi»  refers,  umler  cUtc  of 
«l  June,  1783,  in  a  letter  to  his  coo&in,  James  Bumcss,  of  Momrusc:  *'  I  drtll  only 
(rouble  yoii  with  a  few  particulars  relative  to  the  wretched  .slate  of  this  connUy.  Our 
markets  are  exceedingly  high,  oatmeal  i7ii^  and  xHJ,  per  Iwll,  and  pol  to  I»r  got  rvcn 
at  that  price.  We  have,  indeed,  been  pretty  well  supplied  with  quantities  of  while 
l^Hras  from  England  and  elsewhere;  but  that  resource  i&  likely  lo  fail  us  and  what  will 
l^ccumc  of  u>  ilicn,  f«rticularly  the  very  p'jorcit  s>.>r1,  heaven  only  know^.*'  The 
lately  flouriishing  silk  and  carpet  weaving  had  declined  during  the  American  Wat,  and 
the  scaj)Oitii  had  been  adverse  lo  farmers  The  line*  in  Bums'  pucm.  "  Death  and 
Dr  Uombook"  :      .-j^^^  ^^-^^^  ^.^  j^^^  i^,^  ^^^^  ^  g^l^ 

At  niony  a  house.' 
*  Ay,  Ay,^  quoth  he,  and  fthook  his  liead.— 
arc  cxplainod  by  a  nolci  **  An  epidemioU  fever  wa^fc  Lhcii  raging  in  the  conntry." 
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Bui  Scotland  was  now  past  the  danger  of  actual  famine  from 
even  a  total  failure  of  the  harvest  Some  farmers  were  ruined, 
and  many  more  were  unable  to  pay  the  year's  rent ;  but  the  very 
poorest  were  enabled  to  find  food,  one  source  being  "the  im- 
portation of  white  pease  from  America."  From  Dclting.  in 
Shetland,  one  of  the  poorest  parishes,  the  report  is :  "  There  is 
reason  to  bcHcvc  that  none  died  from  mere  want ;  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  many,  from  the  unwholesome  food,  contracted 
diseases  that  brought  them  to  their  graves." 

The  following  relating  to  tJie  parishes  of  Kcithhall  and 
Ktnkell,  Aberdeenshire,  in  the  scarcity  following  the  lost  harvest 
of  I7S2»  is  a  curiously  detailed  glimpse  of  the  time  : 

"Several  families  who  would  not  allow  iheir  poverty  to  be  known  lived  on 
two  diets  of  meal  a  dAy,  One  family  wanted  food  from  Fridny  night  tilt 
l>Bnd-iy  at  dinner.  On  the  liist  Kriday  of  December,  1782,  llic  country 
DCD^c  CDuJd  get  DO  meal  in  Aberdeen,  as  the  citizens  were  afraid  of  a 
Mttsn^;  and  a  poor  man,  in  this  district,  could  find  none  in  the  country  the 
dif  aftet.  But  the  distress  of  this  family  being  discovcrcdf  they  were 
supfkUcd.  Next  day  the  [Kirk]  session  bought  at  a  sale  a  considerable 
i|icuitity  of  berc,  which  was  tnade  into  meal.  This  served  the  poor  people 
until  the  miportation  at  Aberdeen  became  regular,  and  every  man  of 
hunuuiity  rejoiced  that  the  danger  of  famine  was  removed'." 

\Vc  bear  most  of  fevers  in  the  Highland  parishes,  with  their 
subdivisions  of  holdings  and  an  excess  of  population.  Thus  of 
Gairlodi,  Ross-shire,  it  is  said ;  "  Fevers  are  frequent,  sometimes 
they  are  of  a  favourable  kind,  at  other  times  they  continue  long 
and  carr>'  off  great  numbers" — the  poor  in  this  parish,  upon  the 
Ktrk  Session  roll,  numbering  84  in  the  year  1792,  and  the 
aggregate  money  paid  to  the  whole  number  averaging  £6.  ys.  in 
a  year,  wlicreas  tlie  fertile  parish  of  Ellon,  Aberdeenshire,  with 
40  on  the  poor's  roll,  paid  them  £^'^  per  annum. 

Agait),  of  the  fishing  village  of  Eyemouth,  it  is  said  ;  "The 
only  complaints  that  prove  mortal  in  this  place  are  different 
kinds  of  fevers  and  consumptions;  and  these  arc  mostly  confined 
to  the  poorest  class  of  people,  and  ascribed  to  their  scanty  diet" 
And  of  another  fishing  parish,  in  Banffshire,  Tordyce,  including 
Portsoy,  it  is  said :  "  The  most  prevalent  distemper  is  a  fever, 
and  that  for  the  most  part  not  universal,  but  confined  to 
particular  districts.  It  is  sometimes  thought  to  arise  from 
infection  and  communication  with  other  parts  of  the  country ;  at 
other  times  from  local  situations  and  circumstances  of  the 
people's  houses  and  habits  of  living  in  particular  districts*." 

•  Accoont  by  Kev.  Geo.  Skrnc  Keith,  Sta/u/.  Ad,  il.  344.     =  AUo  Bunff,  ibid.  xx.  347. 
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The  beginning  of  the  great  French  war  was  the  occasion  of  a 
considerable  increase  of  fever ;  although  no  records  make  it 
appear  so  fatal  a  time  as  the  years  1783-86.  The  commercial 
distress  and  want  of  work  which  began  in  the  autumn  of  1792, 
were  intensified  by  the  bad  harvests  of  1794  and  1795,  which 
followed  two  harvests  also  deficient  This  was  the  period  of 
distress  and  of  epidemic  fever  to  which  Wordsworth  referred  in 
the  passage  in  the  first  book  of  the  *  Excursion/  where  he  is, 
relating  the  story  of  Margarets  ruined  cottage'. 

There  is  little  medical  writing  upon  the  epidemic  fever  01 
1794-95  ;  and,  in  the  very  district  of  Wordsworth's  story,  th< 
records  of  the  Whitehaven  Dispensary  bear  no  traces  of  a  great 
concourse  of  patients.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  the  fever, 
if  slow  and  weakening,  was  seldom  fatal,  that  it  was  typkui 
mitior,2j\A  that  it  was  sometimes,  perhaps  often,  relapsing.  One 
glimpse  wc  get  of  it  in  the  family  of  the  afterwards  celebrated 
Dr  Edward  Jenner  of  Berkeley,  in  the  winter  of  1794-95.  He 
thus  writes  to  a  friend  about  the  visitation  of  "grim-visaged 
tjrphus :" 

"You  shall  hear  the  history  of  our  calamities.     First   fell  Hcnr)'*s  [his 
nephew  and  assistant]  wife  and  sister.     From  the  early  use  of  bark,  the 
both  appeared  to  recover;  but  the  former,  after  going  about  her  ordinary 
business  for  some  days,  had  a  dreadful  relapse  which  nearly  destroyed  her. 
It  was  during  my  attendance  on  this  case  that  the  venomed  arrow  wounde 
me.. .Like  Mrs  Jenner's  fever,  at  an  early  period  there  was  a  clear 


1 

It 
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*  "Not  twenty  years  ago,  but  you  I  think 

Can  scarcely  bear  it  now  in  mind,  (here  come 
Twu  bli^hlUifi  seasons,  when  the  (icldii  were  left 
\Vuh  hidf  a  harvest.     It  pleased  heaven  to  add 
A  wursL-  afllictiun  in  the  plague  of  war,  &c.'* 
Trotter,  Afedtcina  Nautica,  l.   181,   i7v7»  gives  these  real  cases: — "Otiring  the 
short  lime  that  I  attended  the  dispensary  at  NcwcoiilJe,  just  at  the  beginning  ot  the 
[French]  war,  I  was  sent  for  in  a  poor  man  in  a  miserable  and  low  part  of  the  low 
called  Sandgate.     He  was  ill  with  whai  is  called  a  spotted  fever."     Six  children  w 
standing  round  ht-i  bed,  Ihc  oldest  not  more  than  nine.     They  had  been  ill  (ir>t.  then 
his  wife,  who  wa.s  recovered  and  had  gone  out  to  pawn  the  last  article  they  had  to 
buy  meal  for  the  children.    Tlic  man  worked  on  the  quay  at  u.  id.  pei  iiiem.     .\gaini, 
**When  I  praciised  as  a  sumeon  and  apothecary  at  the  end  of  the  late  [American]  w 
in   a  small   town   in   Northumberland,  with  an  extensive  country  but>ine<^,   somi 
similar  scenes  came  under  my  view.     Two  ser\-anls  of  two  opulent  farmer*  appli 
to  rac  for  relief.     The  first  had  seven  children,  who  took  the  fever  one  by  one  till  th 
whole   become   sick.     His  wages  were    ix.   per  diem.     His   ro.iAter,   a   rich   mai 
thought   himself  charitable  by  allowing  them   to   pull   lumip»   from   his    field   f< 
fowl.     The  other  servant  was  a  shcphertl;   but  hi&  henJing,  as  the  saying  is. 
a  poor  one.     The  first  and  second  of  bix  children  were  able  to  work  a  liltlc,   I 
Ihcy  got   a   fever  in   a   severe  winter,  and  down  they  fell,  one   after  anuiher,  t 
father  and  mother  at  last."    They  wanted  to  sell  the  cow ;  but  some  charitable  brii 
raised  a  small  ^.iibscription,  by  which  means  the  comforts   of  mne  and   diet 
within  their  reach;  their  mai^ter,  for  his  part,  sent  them  the  carc.isc  of  .1  sheep,  whicl 
had  been  found  dead  in  a  furrow,  with  a  request  that  the  skin  should  be  retarnod. 
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WiJawion  for  foar  days.., On  the  eighth  day  after  the  first  seizure  it  again  set 
im>  in  gfxxl  earnest,  and  continued  onc-and-twcnty  days... Or  Parr>'  was  with 
me  frm  Bath  five  times,  Dr  Hicks  and  Dr  Ludlow  as  many,  and  my  friend 
Gcorice  was  never  absent  from  my  bedside. ..But,  to  return  to  that  mansion 
ol"  tncLanchoty,  Henry's.  His  infant  girl  has  now  the  fever ;  a  ser\'ant  maid  in 
Ihc  house  is  dying  with  it;  and  to  complete  this  tragical  narrative,  about 
fi»c  days  a$:o  fell  poor  Henr>-  himself  His  symptoms  at  present  arc  such 
«s  one  might  expect :  violent  pain  in  the  head,  vertigo,  debility,  transient 
sbivrring&...Hi3  pulse  this  evening  is  sunk  from  125  to  100.  The  stench 
from  Uie  poor  girl  is  so  great  as  to  fill  the  house  with  putrid  vapour;  and  I 
shall  remove  bim  this  morning  by  means  of  a  sedan-chair  to  a  cottage  near 
my  own  bouse'." 

This  is  a  tolerably  clear  picture  of  a  short-period  fever  with 

relapses,  or  of  relapsing   fever  strictly   so-called ;    the  stench, 

also,  of  one  patient  is  characteristic     Barker,  of  Coleshill  or 

^^    Birmingham,  has  much   to  say  under  the  same  year   1794,  of 

^1  a  slow,  tedious  fever,  marked  by  '*  sluggish  action  and  comatose 

^1  symptoms/'  and  much  subject  to  relapses;  but  he  does  not  give 

^^■1^  duration  of  the  first  or  subsequent  paroxysms,  as  Jenner 

^^Qoes,  or  the  usual  length  of  the  clear  intervals,  his  most  definite 

case  being  of  a  young  woman  who  died  in  twenty-four  hours 

from  a  relapse  which  came  on  about  three  weeks  after  the  fever 

L   had  left  her*. 

^1  It  was  the  access  of  fever  in  1794-5,  and  the  alarm  that  it 
V  caused  among  the  richer  classes,  that  led  to  the  opening  of  the 
H  Manchester  House  of  Recovery  in  1796.  In  certain  streets  in 
H  the  neighbourhood  chosen  for  the  hospital,  Portland  Street, 
^  Silver  Street  and  others  in  the  same  block,  the  cases  of 
contagious  fever  for  nearly  three  years  before  the  hospital  was 
opened  are  given  by  Ferriar  as  follows: 


^^flic 
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Sept  1793  to  Sept.  1794,  cases  of  fever,  400 
ScpL  1794  to  Sept.  179s,  „  „  „  389 
SepL  1795  to  May    1796.       „      „        „      267 


cases  began  to  be  sent  to  the  hospital  on  the  27th  May, 
1796,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  extinguish  contagion  in  the 
houses  by  white-washing,  disinfecting  and  the  like ;  so  that 
in  the  same  group  of  streets  there  were  only  25  cases  of  fever 
from  13  July,  1794  to  13  March,  1797.  Meanwhile  the  admis- 
sions to  the  hospital,  were  few  until  the  dearth  of  1799-1802. 
One  of  the  manufacturing  towns  which  is  known  to  have  shared 
in  the  cpideniic  fever  of  1794-96  was  Ashton-under-Lyne, 
where    upwards    of   three    hundred    cases    (with    few   deaths) 

*  Jeiincr  to  Shronndl,  Banm's  iAftofJenntr^  i.  106-7. 

•  Joiin  Barker,  kpidtmitki,,  pp.  joi-JU. 
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occurred  in  less  than  three  months  at  the  end  of  1795.  This 
epidemic  must  have  been  somewhat  special  to  Ashton,  for  it 
produced  much  alarm  in  neighbouring  places  and  caused 
Ashton  to  be  avoided  from  fear  of  infection. 

Shortly  after  1796,  Ferriar  made  an  inquiry  into  an  eptdemu 
of  fever  at  a  villz^e  within  a  mile  of  Manchester;  the  hou: 
were  many  of  them  new,  built  for  the  convenience  of  a  large' 
cotton  mill ;  but  even  the  new  houses  were  offensive,  with  ccllars^j 
occupied  by  lodgers,  and  almost  every  house  overcrowdcd^H 
This  was  the  first  fever  in  the  villnge.  and  it  was  traced  to  a^^ 
family  who  had  come  from  Manchester  with  infected  clotht 
Stockport  about  the  same  time  erected  a  House  of  Recovci 
having  "the  same  general  causes  of  fever  which  render  the" 
disease  so  common  in  Manchester";  and  Ferriar  adds:  *' I 
believe  there  is  not  a  town  in  the  kingdom  containing  four 
thousand  inhabitants  which  would  not  be  greatly  benefited 
by  similar  establishments."  ^j 

The  bad  harvest  of  1794  raised  the  price  of  wheat  to  55J.  7^4^| 
on  I  Januar>',  1795,  ^"^  ^^^  prospect  of  another  short  harvest  to^^ 
jys.  2d.  on  I  July.     A  famine  being  threatened,  the  Government 
caused  neutral  ships  bound  to  French  ports  with  com  to  be 
seized,  and  brouj^ht  into  English  ports,  the  owners  receiving  an 
ample  profit.     Agents  were  also  sent  to  the  Baltic  to  buy  corn,^j 
By  these  means  the  price  of  wheat,  which  had  risen  in  Augus^H 
to  io8j.  4//..  fell  in  October  to  76J.  9*/.     Parliament  met  on  the" 
29th  October,  and  various  measures  were  taken ^     In  the  sphnj 


*  The  dearth  of  1794-95  called  forlh  one  notable  piece,  the  *Thouf;hU  a 
DeMils  on  Scarcitj','  dr.iwti  up  by  Mr  Burke,  from  his  experience  in  Buckin};hainshirc, 
oricinally  for  Ihe  use  of  Mr  I'iil,  in  November,  1795.  Burke  takes  an  optimiM  line, 
ami  prcachc*  the  economic  doctrine  o{/aisu:  fairt:  "After  all,"  he  asks,  '*  have  we 
not  reason  lo  be  thankful  to  the  Giver  of  nil  gvxxi?  In  our  history,  and  when  'the 
labourer  of  England  is  said  to  have  been  once  Iiappv,^  we  find  constantly,  after  certain 
intcrvaU,  a  period  of  real  famine;  by  which  a  ntelancholy  havuck  wa*  made  among 
the   human   race.     The   price  of  provisions  fluctuated  dreadfully,   dem'>i  :» 

deficiency  vcr)-  different  from  the  worst  fathircs  of  the  present  moment.     N  g 

I  have  known  England,  have  I  known  more  than  a  comparative  scarcity.      I  ..v  i-.^ 
of  wheal,  taking  a  number  of  years  together,  has  had  no  very  considerable  fluciuAtio 
nor  has  it  risen  excce^lingiy  within  this  twelvemonth.     Even  now,  I  do  not  know 
one  man,  woman,  tir  child,  that  ha*  perii^hed  from  famine;  fewer,  if  any,  I  tjeli 
than  in  years  of  plenty,  when  such  a  thing  may  happen  bj-  accident.     This  is  owing 
a  care  and  superintendence  of  the  poor.  Tar  grciiler  than  any  I  remeniher..  Not  onl' 
very  few  (I  have  observetl  that  I  know  of  none  though  1  live  in  a  place  [Heaconsfiel/ 
as  poor  ai  most)  have  actually  died  of  want,  but  we  have  seen  no  traces-  of 
dreadful  exterminating  epidcmicks,  which,  in  consenuencc  of  scanty  and  unwh 
food,  in  former  iimc>  not  unfrecjuenlly  wasieil  whole  nation^i.     Let  ui.  be  sav 
too  much  wisdom  of  our  own,  and  we  shall  dn  tolerably  well."     The  last  icntence 
hi3  favourite  principle  of  "  a  wise  and  salutary  neglect  "  on  the  part  of  Government 
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of  1796,  the  climax  of  distress  was  reached,  wheat  being  at  icxir. 
per  quarter.  The  harvest  of  1796  was  abundant  and  wheat  fell 
to  57-*-  l^'  The  hanests  of  1797  and  1798  were  not  equally 
good,  but  they  were  not  altogether  bad.  and  the  price  of  wheat 
kept  about  505'.  for  nearly  three  years,  which  were  years  of 
comparative  comfort  between  the  dearth  of  1794-96  and  the 
dcaith  of  1799-1802. 

Fevers  in  the  Dearth  of  1799-1802. 

Although  Willan  chooses  the  end  of  the  year  1799  to  enlarge 
upon  the  London  fever,  he  does  not  connect  it  with  the  dearth 
that  was  already  beginning  to  be  felt  (soup  kitchens  having 
been  opened  in  various  parts  of  London).  The  price  of  wheat, 
H'hich  had  been  steadily  about  50J.  in  1797  and  179S,  rose  in 
May.  1799  to  6\s.  8</,  after  a  hard  winter  which  had  probably 
injured  the  autumn-sown  corn.  The  harvest  turned  out  ill,  and 
Ihc  price  of  wheat  rose  in  December,  1799,  to  94^.  2d.  Bounties 
were  offered  on  imported  foreign  grain,  but  in  June,  1800,  the 
price  was  134J.  S^.,  falling:;  in  August  to  g6s.  2d,  on  the  crops 
protnising  well.  The  latter  end  of  harvest  proved  wet,  much  of 
the  grain  being  lost,  so  that  the  price  per  quarter  of  wheat  rose 
lo  133/.  in  December.  There  was  much  suffering,  and  some 
noting.  Parliament  met  on  the  iith  November,  1800,  on 
account  of  the  dearth,  the  opinions  of  the  members  being  much 
divided  as  to  the  causes  of  the  high  prices.  In  March,  1801, 
wheat  was  at  156J.  2d,  per  quarter,  beef  from  \od.  to  10^*^.  per 
pound,  mutton  1  id.  to  izd.  per  pound.  It  is  to  this  year,  when 
the  quartern  loaf  was  at  one-and-eightpence,  that  a  comparison 
hy  Arthur  Young  belongs,  showing  the  great  change  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  wages'.     By  the  end  of  summer,   1801, 
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wheat  rose  to  i  Soj.,  and  the  quartern  loaf  was  for  four  w( 
at  \s.  \Q\d, 

Whatever  statistics  were  then  kept  of  fever-cases,  show  a 
decided  rise  in  the  years  1800  and  1801  : 
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1796 
1797 
1798 

"799 
1800 
iSot 
1802 
1803 
|8(H 
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Miuich»ter 

Cku«ow 
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Royal 
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Recovery 
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Dispemary 
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(rcvcr-dcairu) 

(fever -ca*c*) 

(fever -cases) 

(fevcr-cauei) 

37' 

43 

201 

1547 

339 

83 

6S 

1526 

398 

45 

67 

1754 
1784 

364 

128 

747 

104 

— 

3712 

1070 

63 

425 

2908 

601 

104 

— 

220t 

'I 

85 

352 

2326 

97 

255 

1702 

768 

99 

74 
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The  London  Fever  Hospital  was  not  opened  until  February, 
1802,  a  small  house  in  Gray's  Inn  Lane  containing  sixteen  beds, 
It  came  at  the  end  of  the  epidemic,  and  was  in  small  request 
during  the  next  fifteen  years.  The  same  epidemic  at  Leeds 
was  the  occasion  of  opening  a  House  of  Recovery  there  in  1804, 
twenty-five  years  after  Lucas  had  first  called  for  it.  The  state 
of  affairs  in  Leeds,  which  at  length  moved  the  richer  classes 
to  that  step,  is  thus  described  by  Whitaker* : 


"In  the  years  iSoi  and  1802  an  alarming  epidemic  fever  spread  in 
and  the  neighbourhood.  The  contagion  extended  so  rapidly  and  proved 
fatal  that  some  hundreds  were  alTectcd  at  the  same  time,  and  two  medi 
gentlemen,  with  several  nurses,  fell  victims  to  the  disease. ..In  1802  whole 
streets  were  infected  house  by  house;  in  one  court,  of  crowded  population, 
typhus  raged  for  four  months  successively." 

One  of  tlie  Leeds  physicians,  Dr  Thorp,  seized  the  occasiol 
to  urge  the  need  of  a  fever  hospital,  in  a  pamphlet  writtel 
in   1802,  in  which  he  said: 

'*ln  a  visit  made  a  few  days  ago  to  those  abodes  of  miserj*,  I  saw  in  one 
particular  district  upwards  of  twenty-five  families  ill  in  contagious  fever.  In 
some  houses  two,  in  others  six  or  seven  [families]  were  confined,  many 
of  whom  appeared  to  be  in  extreme  danger."  The  superintendent  of  the 
sick  poor  stated  to  Dr  Thorp  "that  sixty  families  in  epidemic  fever  are 
under  his  care  at  this  time.  New  applications  are  making  daily.  In  some 
families  three,  in  others  six  or  seven,  are  in  the  disease.  Forty  persons  in 
fever  have  applied  to  him  for  medical  aid  within  the  present  week*** 


'  Loidis  and  EtmHt^  1616,  p.  85. 
•  Thorp,  Tract  of  1801,  aled  by  Hunter,  Ed.  M(d>  Swg.  Johth^  April» 
p.  139. 
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The  wonder  is  that,  with  the  enormous  prices  of  food,  things 
were  not  worse.  At  the  time  when  provisions  were  dearest, 
work  was  slack  in  several  industries.  A  commercial  report 
of  I  April.  i8oi,  speaks  of  the  trade  of  Birmingham  as  very 
distressed,  a  large  proportion  of  the  men  being  out  of  work ; 
the  ribbon  trade  of  Coventry  was  deplorable,  and  the  woollen 
trade  of  Yorkshire  still  worse.  Evidence  of  epidemic  typhus 
in  various  parts  of  England  came  out  in  connexion  with  the 
reports  on  influenza  in  1S03.  Holywell,  in  Flintshire,  with  a 
large  cotton-making  industry,  had  not  been  free  from  a  bad 
kind  of  typhus  for  two  years  previous  to  tlie  influenza  of  ISo3^ 
In  Bristol  there  was  a  good  deal  of  fever  in  1802-3,  which  found 
its  way,  through  domestic  servants,  into  good  houses  in  Clifton, 
"and  proved  fatal  in  some  instances*."  It  is  probable  that  these 
are  only  samples,  the  writings  on  epidemics  being  singularly 
defective  at  this  period.  The  following,  dated  loth  April,  1802, 
by  a  surgeon  at  Earisoham,  near  Framlingham,  Suffolk,  gives 
us  a  glimpse  of  malignant  contagious  fever  in  a  farm-house : 

"The  most  prevailing  epidemics  for  the  last  twelve  months  have  been 

7hus  maligna  and  mitior,  scarlatina  anginosa,  measles,  and  mumps.  Many 
the  former  have  proved  alarmingly  fatal  in  several  of  our  villages,  whilst 
ihosc  ofihc  second  class  of  typhoid  fevers  have  put  on  the  appearance  of  the 
low  ner\ous  kind  attended  with  great  prostration  of  strength,  depression  of 
spirits,  loss  of  appetite,  etc.,  which  frequently  continue  many  weeks  before  a 
complcat  recovery  ensues."  Five  cases,  of  "the  most  malignant  kind  of 
typluts,'  occurred  in  a  farmers  family :  one  of  the  sons,  aged  eighteen,  died 
in  %  few  days  with  delirium,  and  black  sordcs  of  the  mouth,  tongue  and 
throai;  then  the  father,  two  daughters,  and  another  son,  took  the  itifection 
IkiI  all  escaped  with  their  lives.  Of  four  persons  who  nursed  them,  one 
caught  ibc  lever,  and  died.  Four  persons  m  a  neighbouring  family,  who 
visited  them,  took  infection,  of  whom  two  died^ 

There  was  perhaps  nothing  very  unusual  in  such  instances  of 
country  fevers  at  the  beginning  of  the  centur>^  The  incident 
is  exactly  in  the  manner  of  one  that  figures  prominently  in  a 
story  of  Scottish  life  and  customs  at  the  same  period,  which 
long  passed  current  as  a  faithful  picture  and  as  enforcing  a 
much-needed  moral*. 


«  Cmrrc.  ,Vo/.  Phyu  Jcum.  X.  113.  '  Beddocs. 

'  ^M,  Phyt,  Joum,  IX-  509.     Cf.  Gervis,  Mtd.  Ckir,  Trans.  II.  236. 

n*mlIton,    Tht   Counters  0/  GimJmntir,  Kdin.    1808:    "  Tlie  only 

the  gooii  people,  who  come  to  stc  him  [the  farmer]  appeared  now  to 

was  carefully  to  shut   ihc  door,   which  usually  sttxxl   open. ..The 

tt  frrth  air  appcArc^l  to  be  universal. ..The  doctor  did  not  think  it 

Ijc  would  live  above  three  days;  but  said,  the  unly  chance  he  Imd  wai 

in  I.  iin  from  that  close  box  in  which  he  was  shut  up.  and  admilliny  as  much 

jar  a«  tiCn^iLilc  inlo  the  apartment  ..While  the  farmer  yet  hovered  on  the  brink  of 

daoih.  Qi»  wi£e  and  Hoben,  hi»  »ccund  son.  were  Itoth  taken  ill... Peter  MacGlo&han 
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Comparative  immunity  from  Fevers  during  the  War 
and  high  prices  of  1803-15. 

From  1803  to  '^i^  there  was  comparatively  little  fever 
in  this  country.  This  was  notably  the  case  in  London,  but  it 
was  also  true  of  all  the  larger  towns  where  fcvcr-hospitals  had 
been  established,  and  it  was  as  true  of  Ireland  as  of  England. 
This  was,  indeed,  a  time  of  great  prosperity,  which  reached 
to  all  classes,  the  permanent  rise  of  wages  having  more  than 
balanced  the  increased  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  \\{^,  The 
following  prices  of  wheat  will  show  that  a  dear  loaf  did  not 
necessarily  mean  distress  while  the  war-expenditure  lasted 

Prices  of  wheat  (from  Tooke). 


4 


s. 

//. 

s. 

d 

s. 

d. 

1803 

57 

1 

1810  June 

"3 

5 

181 7  Sept, 

77 

7 

1803 

52 

3 

Dec. 

1^ 

7 

j8i8  Dec. 

78 

10 

1804  Lady  Day  49 

6 

181 1  June 

II 

1819  Aug. 

75 

Dec. 

86 

2 

Nov. 

101 

6 

1820 

72 

1805  Aug. 

98 

4 

1812  Aug. 

15s 

1821  July 

5' 

Dec. 

74 

5 

Nov. 

"3 

6 

Dec. 

50 

iSofi 

73 

5 

1813  Aug. 

113 

1833 

43 

1807  Nov. 

66 

Dec. 

73 

6 

1833  Feb. 

40 

8 

1808  May 

73 

6 

1814  July 

66 

5 

June 

62 

5 

Dec. 

92 

eSi;  Dec. 

53 

7 

Oct. 

46 

1 

1809  March 

95 

1816  May 

74 

Dec 

50 

^l. 

86 

6 

Dec. 

103 

1834 

65 

J 

I03 

6 

1817  June 

III 

6 

The  only  years  in  the  period  from  1803  to  1816  in  which  there 
was  some  slight  increase  of  fever  were  about  i8i!-i2.  There 
was  undoubtedly  some  distress  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
at  that  time,  owing  to  the  much  talked-of  Orders  in  Council, 
which  had  the  effect  of  closing  American  markets  to  Bri 
manufactures  \ 

had  taken  to  his  bed  on  goin^  home  and  was  now  dangerously  ill  of  the  fever. 
the  village  indeed  offered  their  services;  and  Mrs  Mason,  though   she  blamed  Ihl 
thoughtless  custom  of  crowding  inio  a  sick  room,  could  not  but  admire  the  kindi 
and  good  nature  with  which  all  the  neighbours  seemed  to  participate  in  the  distress 
this  afflicted  family." 

'  Charlotte  llronte's  story  of  SAiricy  falls  in  this  period  and  turns  upon  tl 
Indoslrial  cri.sis  in  Yorkshire ;  but  it  is  on  the  whole  a  happy  idyllic  picture.  Harri< 
Marlineau  wrote  in  Homehold  Words,  vol.  I.  iS-jo,  Nos.  0-12,  a  story  entitled  "Tt 
Sickness  and  Health  of  ihe  People  of  Blcaburn,"  a  Yorksoire  village  &uijj>.»w1  to  hai 
been  Osmothcrly.  It  is,  in  substance,  an  account  of  a  terrible  epidemic  of  fever  i 
f the  year  1811,  the  story  opening  with  the  news  of  the  victory  of  Albuera  and  tbi 
llejoicings  thereon.  It  apiwars  to  have  been  constructed  very  closely  from  the 
events  of  the  plague  of  1665-66  iti  the  ullage  of  Eyani,  in  the  Nonh  Peak  of  Dc 
shire,  and  had  probably  a  very  slender  foundation  in  any  facts  of  fever  in  Yorkshire 
elsewhere  in  the  year  itjii.  "Ten  or  eleven  corpses,"  *ays  tlic  novelist,  "vrw 
actually  lying  unburied,  infecting  halfa-doEcn  cottages  from  thiii  cause."  Cf.  tnfr 
Leybum,  p.  167. 
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«  The  small  amount  of  fever  in  London  between  the  year  1803 
the  b^inning  of  tiie  epitleinic  of  1817-19  rests  on  the 
testiinony  of  Batetnan*,  who  in  1804  took  up  Willan's  task  of 
keeping  a  systematic  record  of  the  cases  at  the  Carey  Street 
Dispensary.  He  has  only  two  special  entries  relating  to 
typhus:  one  in  the  autumn  of  181 1,  when  some  cases  occurred 
in  ihe  uncleanly  parts  of  Clerkenwell  and  St  Luke's  ( "  but  I 
have  not  learned  that  it  has  existed  in  any  other  districts  of 
Lotuion");  the  other  in  October  and  November  18 13,  when 
more  typhus  among  the  Irish  in  some  of  the  filthy 
of  Saffron  Hill,  near  Hatton  Garden,  than  for  several 
years  past,  the  infection  having  spread  rapidly  and  fatally  in 
several  houses.  The  best  evidence  of  this  lull  in  typhus  in 
X4)pdon  is  the  almost  empty  state  of  the  new  fever-hospital : 


I  Sol 

1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 


176 
80 
66 

93 
63 
6q 
29 


Yew 

Admiuiom 

1810 

52 

181I 
1812 

f. 

i8t3 
1S14 
i8i«; 

85 
59 

80 

1816 

iiS 

1817 

760 

Until  it  was  removed  to  Pancras  Road,  in  September,  18 16, 
the  London  fever-hospital  had  only  sixteen  beds.  But  Bateman 
says  that  no  one  was  refused  admission,  and  that  for  several 
years  the  house  was  frequently  empty  three  or  four  weeks 
together.  Also  at  the  Dispensary,  in  Carey  Street,  he  had 
an  opportunity  during  the  period   1 804-1 S16, 

**  Of  observing  the  cnlire  freedom  from  fevers  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants 
r.tus  crowded  courts  and  alleys  within  the  extensive  district 
t  in  our  visits  from  that  charity."    And  again,  writing  in  the 
4-15,  Bateman  says:    "To  those  who  recollect  the  numerous 
irl  fevers  [this  lenn  did  not  then  mean  enteric]  which  called 
!  dispensaries  twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago,  and  the  contagion 
often   with  great  difficulty  eradicated  from   the   ap:irtments 
;,  and  even  seized  the  same  individuals  again  and  again  when 
IS  fatal  influenceSf  the  ^rcat  freedom  from  these  fevers  which 
in  in  the  most  close  and  filthy  alleys  in  London,  is  the  ground 
of  MW^c  surprise."     And  once  more,  in  the  summer  of  1S16,  just  as  the  new 
lie  period  was  about  to  begin,  he   says:     "The  extraordinary*  dis- 
inc«  of  contagious  fever  from  every  part  of  this  crowded  meiropolis 
ihc  long  period  comprehended  by  these  Kcporls  [since  1S04],  cannot 
to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  reader." 

'  T.  BiTcmoo.  M.D,.  RtporU  an  ihi  Dixtoiti  of  London..  Jnm   1804  to   1816. 
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^^H              Bateman  concluded,  not  without  reason,  that  this  immunit^^ 

^^^H        of  London  from  fever  was  due  to  the  high  degree  of  well-being 

^^^H        among  the  poorer  classes  in  times  of  plenty ;   and  although 

^^H        he  made  out  that  the  poor  of  Dublin,  Cork  and  some  Scotch 

^^^H        towns  did  not  profit  by  times  of  plenty  so  much  as  those  in 

^^^H         London,  yet   his  reason  for  the  abeyance  of  fever  from   1S04 

^^H        to  [816  applied  to  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland  at  large,  and 

^^H        was  doubtless  the  true  reason. 

^^H               The  following  figures  from  Manchester*,  Leeds*  and  Glasgow" 

^^H        hospitals,  as  well  as  the   Irish   statistics   elsewhere   given,  arc 

^^^R^  closely  parallel  with  those  of  London : 

^^^^^B                                      Manchtsier  House  of  Recmfery. 

^^^^^^K               Ymt                  Cami       Deaths 

Vur            Cwi       Doitw 

^^^^H      179^7        371 

1807-8           208         15 

^^^^m                    339 

1808-9              260           21 

^^^H       179S-9                  27 

X809-IO           278           30 

^^^^^H           1799-1800        364        41 

iSio-n        172        »S 
1811-12        140        10 

^^^^H           ]8oo-i               747 

^^^^^^1               lSoi-2 

1812-13        '26        13 

^^^^H          i8oa-3             601 

1813-14        326        17 

^^^^m      1803-4         356 

1814-M        379        29 

^^^^m       1804-5         184     34 

1815-16        1S5        14 

^^^^K          1805-6            268       29 

1816-17        172          6 

^^^K          1806-7             3>> 

^^^^^^H                                             Leeds  House  of  Hecovery,                                            ^^ 

^^^^^^H            Vev                   Casct 

Vew                       Cases                Dcatlu    ^H 

^^^^^V          1804  (2  mo.)  10 

1812                   So                         ^1 

^^^^H          1805               66 

1813                       137                     11         H 

I^^^^V          1806 

1814                    79                  -1       ■ 

1807  35                  I 

1808  80                 3 

1815                   146                 IS       ^B 

1816              121             13     ^H 

1809                93                  8 

1817                  178                 8       H 

i8io               75                14 

i8i8(ioma)   254                20^^ 

181 1                93                 4 

^^^H 

Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary  {Fever  IVards).                     ^^^B 

Vc&r                   Cues 

Caaw         ^^^^H 

1795               «8 

1807                     ^^H 

1796              43 

1808        27      ^^H 

»797             83 

1809                ^^H 

1798             45 
»799           "8 

1810            8a         ^^^H 

1811                      ^^H 

1800            tG4 

iSia                       ^^^H 

180X              63 

1813                       ^^H 

180]            104 

1814            90        ^^^H 

1803             85 
i8cH            97 

1815  330        ^^^H 

1816  399        ^^H 

;i^     Vs 

1817         714       ^^H 

i8i8          1371         ^^^^ 

}  Pari  Committee's  Rcjiori  on  Conlflg.  Fcr.  1818,  p.  it.    TiWc  by  P.  M.  Rogcl. 

•  AtlBin  Hunter,  Erf.  Mtd.  Surg.  Journ.,  April.  1819. 
CIcland,  (iias^vw  and  Ctydtidaic  StaHit.  Soc,  Trtmsttctiatis,  Vi.  I.  Nov.  7,  1836* 

ProbcbU  €asts  of  Enteric  Fever,  1 804-8. 
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Even  such  fever  as  there  was  in  Britain  from  1804  to  18 17 
was  not  all  certainly  typhus.  The  high  death-rates  at  the 
Manchester  fever-hospital  in  1S04  and  1805  (i  death  in  75  cases 
and  I  death  in  5*25  cases)  may  mean  a  certain  proportion  of 
enteric  cases  in  those  years.  "  From  1804  to  1 805,"  says  Ferriar, 
"  many  cases  were  admitted  of  a  most  lingering  and  dangerous 
kind..,. Many  deaths  took  place  from  sudden  changes  in  the 
state  of  the  fever,  contrary  to  the  usual  course  of  the  disease, 
and  only  imputable  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  epidemic. 
Similar  cases  occurred  at  that  time  in  private  practice."  Next 
year,  1806.  there  was  an  epidemic  among  the  troops  at  Deal, 
described  under  the  name  of  "  remittent  fever,"  which  Murchison 
claims  to  have  been  enteric'.  In  September,  1S08,  says  Rate- 
man,  several  were  admitted  into  the  London  House  of  Recovery, 
with  malignant  symptoms;  "and  some  severe  and  even  fatal 
instances  occurred  in  individuals  in  respectable  rank  in  life." 
He  still  uses  the  name  of  typhus ;  but  he  is  aware  that  the  cases 
of  continued  fever,  especially  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
1 8 10,  had  often  symptoms  pointing  to  a  bowel-fever  rather  than 
to  a  head-fever*. 

The  >xars  1807  and  1808  appear  to  have  been  the  most 
generally  unwholesome  during  this  period  of  comparative  im- 
munity from  fever;  they  were  marked  by  the  occurrence  of 
d>'scnteries,  agues,  and  infantile  remittents,  as  well  as  of  fevers  of 
the  "  typhus  "  kind.  The  chief  account  comes  from  Nottingham*. 
The  cases  of  "typhus"  there  were  very  tedious,  but  not  violent, 
tjor  attended  with  any  unfavourable  symptoms,  only  one  case 
having   petechiae,  and   all   having  diarrhoea.      The  following 

*  Sntlon,  At€9uni  of  a  /itmittfni  Fever  among  the  Troops  in  this  C/imate. 
CAiUcrbutT,  1S06. 

•  In  the  lirat  three  months  of  iSii  a  sinf^lAr  fever  occurred  among  working 
profile  in  |an  of  a  suburb  of  P&islcy,  one  practitioner  having  31  cases  in  13  families. 
11  wa»  marked  by  rigois  at  the  onset,  pain  in  the  b<ick,  headache,  dry  skin,  loaded  very 
fed  tongue,  quick  fluttering  pulsr,  wntchfulness,  <lelirium-like  fatuity,  abdominal  pain 
!■  many,  foetid  stools,  great  prostration,  gnulual  recovery  after  tiftcen  or  sixteen  days 
wttboot  manifest  criM!^,  and  rcUp&cs  in  some.  In  this  fever  Murchison  discovers 
cMctk  or  typhoid.  Its  limilaiion  to  a  part  of  one  of  the  suburl's  of  Paisley  is,  of 
ffjf^~^  ;..  .i.r-  manner  of  cnlenc  fever;  on  ihc  other  hand,  only  one  of  those  33  cases 
rfi'-  1  rate  of  fataUty  perhaps  not  unparalleled  in  typhoid  but  much  more 
off.  i  in  typhui  or  rcbpising  fever  of  young  and  ola  together;  while  the 
length  oi  thr  fever,  hfteen  or  sixteen  days  or  sometimes  more,  is  loo  great  for  the 
kbortive  kind  '4  enteric  and  \9o  Hlllc  for  enteric  fever  completing  Iwlh  its  first  and 
«eo3od  «tagcx.  James  Muir,  £JiN.  AM.  atui  Surg.  JaHrn.  vjii.  134.  Murchison, 
C^mtitweid  Fevers,  p.  438. 

Bn^      ,  i,.i  .    \f  1 1      ..  >f.i:-^i  Report  for  Nottingham  from  March  1807  to 
I  Journ.  iv.  433.     Hi>  account  of  tlie  unwhole- 

\u  I  .19  Ixul  OS  any  of  thoc  aUco/ly  given. 
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tabic  of  admissions  for  various  kinds  of  fever  (as  classified  Dy 
Cullen)  at  the  Nottingham  General  Hospital.  25  March,  1S07, 
to  25  March,  1808,  shows  the  preponderance  of  "synochus"  and 
next  to  it,  of  infantile  remittent : 


Admitted  to  the  Nottingham 

General 

Hospital^  J  807. 

Intermittent  fever 

7 

Synocha 

10 

TjT)hus 

27 

Fubris  nervosa 

36 

Synochus 

155 

Febris  infantum  remittens 

88 

Dysentery 

5 

The  state  of  war  in  the  Peninsula  was  favourable 
epidemic  or  spreading  diseases,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  to  show 
that  such  diseases  did  exist  among  the  British  troops*.  But 
there  is  only  one  good  instance  of  England  getting  a  taste  o 
that  experience  of  war-typhus  which  the  Continent  had  to 
endure  for  many  years.  This  was  on  the  retum  of  the  remnant 
of  the  army  after  the  defeat  at  Corunna  on  16  January-,  1809. 
The  troops  were  crowded  pell-mell  on  board  transports,  which 
had  a  very  rough  passage  home.  Dysentery  broke  out  among 
them,  and  was  the  most  urgent  malady  when  they  landed  at 
Plymouth  in  a  state  of  filth  and  rags.  Typhus  fever  followed 
but  in  the  first  three  weeks  at  Plymouth,  to  tlie  i8th  of  February 
it  was  not  of  a  malignant  type,  only  8  dying  of  it  in  the  Ol 
Cumberland  Square  Hospital ;  in  the  next  three  weeks,  28  died 
of  it  there.  Up  to  the  27th  of  March,  1809,  the  sick  at  Plymouth 
from  the  Corunna  army  numbered  2432,  of  whom  241  died. 
Of  4  medical  officers,  3  took  the  contagion,  of  29  orderlies 
25  took  it.  The  fever  was  in  some  cases  followed  by  a  relapse, 
which  was  more  often  fatal  than  the  original  attack  ^  This 
was  a  typical  instance  of  typhus  bred  from  dysentery  or  other 
incidents  of  campaigning,  a  contagion  more  dangerous  to  others 
than  to  those  who  had  engendered  it.  "  Within  a  few  yards 
the  spot  where  I  now  write,''  says  Dr  James  Johnson,  of  Sprin 
Gardens,  London,  "the  greater  part  of  a  family  fell  sacrific 
to  the  effects  of  fomites  that  lurked  in  a  blanket  purchased 
from  one  of  these  soldiers  after  their  return  from  Corunna\"    1 
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'  McGrigor,  ''Mcil.  IliM.  of  British  Armies  in  Peninsula/*  Affd.  Ckir,  7)uw/.  VI 

38.. 

*  Richard  Hooper,  **  Account  of  the  Sick  Unded  from  Cornnna."  Edtn.  M^d*  tfl 
Snrv.  jfourft.  V.  (iBon),  p.  398.     See  also  Sir  James  McGrigor,  ihid,  \U  U), 
^  Jame&  Johfiikun,  fn^tttnce  of  Trofiioi  CiimaieSf  p.  ao. 
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August*  181 3.  an  Irish  re^amcnt  passing  through  Leyburn, 
a  small  market-town  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  in  an 
airy  situation,  was  obliged  to  leave  behind  a  soldier  ill  of 
typhus,  who  died  of  the  fever  after  a  few  days.  The  infection 
Appeared  soon  after  in  the  cottages  adjoining,  and  remained 
in  that  end  of  the  town  for  several  months,  choosing  tlie  clean 
and  respectable  houses.  In  a  farmer's  family,  a  son,  aged 
tuenty-nine,  died  of  it,  while  another  son  and  two  daughters 
had  a  narrow  escape.  The  disease  appeared  also  in  the  village 
of  Wcnsby,  a  mile  distant,  and  in  other  villages.  Few  lives 
were  lost*. 

These  were,  perhaps,  not  altogether  solitary  instances  in 
Britain  of  typhus  spread  abroad  by  the  movements  of  troops 
during  the  great  PVench  war.  Let  us  multiply  such  instances 
by  hundreds,  and  we  shall  vaguely  realize  the  meaning  of  the 
statement  that  the  period  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and  more 
particularly  the  period  from  the  renewal  of  the  war  in  \  S03 
until  its  close  in  1815,  was  one  of  the  worst  times  of  epidemic 
t>*phus  in  the  history  of  modern  Europe.  It  was  precisely  in 
those  years  that  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  enjoyed  a  most 
remarkable  d^ree  of  freedom  from  contagious  fever. 


The  Distress  and  Epidemic  Fever  (Relapsing)  following 
the  Peace  of  1815  and  the  fall  of  wages. 

The  long  period  of  comparative  immunity  from  typhus  near 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  was  first  broken,  both  in 
Great  Britain  and  in  Ireland,  by  the  very  severe  winter  of 
1814-iS  ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  great  depression  of  trade 
following  the  peace  of  1815  (which  made  a  difference  of  forty 
millions  sterling  a  year  in  the  public  expenditure)  and  the 
had  harvest  of  1S16  that  t>'phus  fever  and  relapsing  fever 
became  truly  epidemic,  chiefly  in  Ireland  but  also  in  Scotland 
and  England.  The  lesson  of  the  history  is  unmistakable : 
with  all  the  inducements  to  typhus  from  neglect  of  sanitation  in 
the  midst  of  rapidly  increasing  numbers,  there  was  surprisingly 
little  of  the  disease  so  long  as  trade  was  brisk  and  the  means  of 
subsistence  abundant  The  reckoning  came  in  the  thirty  years 
following  the  Peace. 
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In  London,  says  Batcman*.  the  epidemic  began  in  the 
autumn  of  1816,  before  the  influence  of  scarcity  was  acutely 
felt,  in  the  courts  about  Saffron  Hill,  the  same  locality  in  which 
he  mentioned  fever  in  the  winter  of  18 13-14  among  the  poor 
Irish.  But  this  means  little  more  than  that  the  Irish,  whether 
in  Ireland  or  out  of  it,  arc  the  first  to  feel  the  effects  of  scarcity 
in  producing  fever.  At  the  very  same  time  that  it  began  among 
them  in  Saffron  Hill,  it  began  among  some  young  people  at 
a  silk  factor)'  in  Spitalfields.  In  March,  1817,  there  was  a  good 
deal  more  of  it  in  Saffron  Hill,  as  well  as  among  the  silk-weavers 
in  Essex  Street,  Whitcchapel.  in  Old  Street,  in  Clerkenwell, 
and  in  Shadwell  workhouse.  Many  poor-houses,  and  especially 
those  of  Whitechapel,  St  Luke's,  St  Sepulchre's  and  St  George's, 
Southwark,  were  getting  crowded  in  1817  with  half-starved 
persons,  among  whom  fever  was  rife  in  the  summer  and  autumn. 
There  was  also  much  of  it  in  the  homes  of  working  people  in 
the  eastern,  north-eastern  and  Southwark  parishes,  with  more 
occasional  infected  households  in  Shoe  Lane,  Clare  Market, 
Somcrs  Town  and  St  Giles's  in  the  Fields  ("  in  the  filthy  streets 
between  Dyot  Street  and  the  end  of  Oxford  Street")'.  The 
hospitals  and  dispensaries  were  fully  occupied  with  fever,  and 
the  new  House  of  Recovery  in  Pancras  Road,  with  accommodation 
for  seventy  patients,  was  soon  full.  At  the  Guardian  Asylum 
for  young  women,  more  than  half  of  the  forty  inmates  were 
seized  with  the  fever  in  one  week.  The  cases  were  on  the 
whole  milder  than  in  ordinary  years;  of  678  admitted  to  the 
House  of  Recovery  in  1817,  fifty  died  or  i  in  I3'5.  In  two- 
thirds  of  these  patients  the  fever  lasted  two  weeks  or  to  the 
beginning  of  the  third  week  ;  of  the  remaining  third,  a  few 
lost  the  fever  on  the  7th,  8th  or  9th  day,  a  larger  number  on  the 
1 2th  to  the  14th  day,  while  a  considerable  number  kept  it  to  the 
end  of  the  third  week  or  beginning  of  the  fourth.  Of  the  whole 
678,  only  75  had  a  free  perspiration,  and  in  only  19  of  these  was 
the  perspiration  critical  so  as  to  end  the  fever  abruptly.  The 
fever  relapsed  in  54  of  the  678,  a  proportion  of  relapsing  cases 
which  seemed  to  Bateman  to  be  "remarkably  great'."     In  most 


Baleman,  Aaottnt  of  the  Conta^ous  Fever  of  this  Country,     Lond.  1818. 
"  The  fuUowing  from  the   "Observations  ou  Prevailing  Diseases,"  Oct. 


-Nov., 


1818  (perhaps  by  Ur  Copland),  in  the  London  Maiical  Hepasitory^  X.  515,  shows  that 
the  relapses  in  thu  earlier  part  of  this  epidemic  had  been  commouly  remarked  in 
London:  "Fevers  are  still  prevalent.. .Relapses  have  been  noticed  as  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  iustances  of  the  Ulc  epidemic.     To  wliat  are  these  to  be  attributed? 


The  epidemic  of  1S17-19  in  London. 
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the  symptoms  continued  without  break  throughout  the  illness. 
Besides  other  febrile  symptoms,  there  were  pains  in  the  limbs 
and  back,  aching  of  the  bones,  and  soreness  of  the  flesh,  as 
if  the  patients  had  been  beaten.  There  was  a  certain  proportion 
of  severe  comph'catcd  cases  of  typhus.  Batcman  held  that  the 
differences  in  tyj)C  depended  on  the  differences  of  constitution, 
giving  the  following  reason  for  and  illustration  of  his  opinion  : 

••Thus,  in  the  instance  of  a  man  and  his  wife  who  were  brought  to 
ibe  House  of  Recovery  together,  the  former  was  affected  with  the  mildest 
symptoons  of  fever,  which  scarcely  confined  him  to  bed,  and  terminated  in  a 
speedy  convalescence;  while  his  wife  was  lying  in  a  slate  of  stupor,  covered 
with  petfihiiw  and  libices;  in  a  word,  exhibiting  the  most  formidable 
symptoms  of  the  worst  form  of  typhus.  Yet  these  extreme  degrees  of  the 
dtt<asc  manifestly  originated  from  the  same  cause;  and  it  would  be  equally 
■ophdosophical  to  account  them  different  kinds  of  fever  and  give  them 
distinct  genenc  appellations  as  in  the  case  of  the  benign  and  conHucnt 
soullpax,  which  are  generated  in  like  manner  from  one  contagion."  Besides 
this  woman,  only  eight  others  had  petechiae. 

The  House  of  Commons  Committee  were  unable  to  find  out 
with  numerical  precision  how  much  more  prevalent  the  fever 
was  in  1817-18  than  in  the  years  preceding*.  To  their  surprise 
they  found  that  in  six  of  the  general  hospitals  of  London,  which 
admitted  cases  of  fever,  "  no  register  is  kept  in  the  hospital  to 
distinguish  the  different  varieties  of  disease."  The  apothecary 
of  St  Luke's  Workhouse  told  them  that  he  attended,  on  an 
average  of  common  years,  about  150  cases  of  fever;  in  the  last 
>tar  [1S17]  the  number  rose  to  600;  and  they  were  assured  by 
several  besides  Batcman,  that  the  great  decrease  of  the  deaths 
from  *' fever"  in  the  London  bills  of  mortality  during  a  space  of 
fourteen  years  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  (1803-17),  was 
not  a  mere  apparent  decrease,  from  the  growing  inadequacy  of 
the  bills,  but  was  a  real  decrease. 

The  epidemic  which  began  in  1817  continued  in  London 
throughout  the  years  1818  and  1819,  chiefly  in  the  densely 
populated  poorer  quarters  of  the  town.  Two  instances  of  the 
London  slums  of  the   time   came  to  light  before  the   House 

<I)C  them  ta  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  to  anytlang  in  the  nature 
I  •  themselves,  ur  lo  the  vigorous  planx  uf  treatmenl  which  are  adopted 
\  al  ?    ThtTAc  relapses  arc  more  common  in  hospital    than   in  private 
\  recently  Ihicoiuc  ihc  fuhion  lo  consider  the  state  of  recovery  from 
(i  will  do  better  without  than  vith  the  interposition  of  the  cinchona 
bark.     II  ilcnce  of  this  negative  practice  anything  to  do  with  the  admitted 

Cactcifrc*^  .■rf?" 

*  RipJri  ^j  iM  S<lt<t  CommiUt*  0/  the  Houst  0/  Ccmmous  en  CoHtagicus  Frvtr^ 
Put  Pi|iccs.  1&18. 
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of  Commons  Committee  on  Mendicity  and  Vacancy  in   1815- 
16:    firstly,   Calmcl's  Buildings,  a   small    court   near    Portman 
Square,  consisting  of  twenty- four  houses,  in  which  h'vcd  seven 
hundred  Irish  in  distress  and  profligacy,  neglected  by  the  parish 
and   shunned    by   ever>'one    from    dread    of   contagion ;    and.^j 
secondly,  George  Yard,  Whitechapel,  consisting  of  forty  houses^^J 
in  which   lived   two   thousand   persons   in   a   similar  state   of^^ 
wretchedness.     The  dwellings  of  the  poorer  classes  in  London 
at  this  period,  before  the  alleys  and  courts  began  to  disappear^ 
were  described  thus  generally  by  Dr  Clutterbuck*: 

"The  houses  the  poor  occupy  arc  often  large,  and  every  room  has  its 
family,  from  the  cellar  to  the  garret.  Thirty  or  forty  individuals  are  thus 
often  collected  under  the  same  roof;  the  diflcrent  apartments  must  be 
approached  by  a  common  stair,  which  is  rarely  washed  or  cleansed ;  there  are 
often  no  windows  or  openings  of  any  kind  backwards ;  and  the  /rrVw  are 
not  unfrequently  withm  the  walls,  and  emit  a  loathsome  stench  that  is 
diffused  over  the  whole  house.  The  houses  are  generally  situated  in  long 
and  narrow  alleys,  with  lofty  buildings  on  each  side;  or  in  a  small  and 
confined  court,  which  has  but  a  single  opening,  and  that  perhaps  a  low 
gateway :  such  a  court  is  in  fact  little  other  than  a  well.  These  places  are 
at  the  same  time  the  receptacles  of  all  kinds  of  filth,  which  is  only  removed 
by  the  scavenger  at  distant  and  uncertain  intervals,  and  always  so 
perfectly  as  to  leave  the  place  highly  offensive  and  disgusting." 

In  England,  generally,  this  epidemic  of   1817-19  is  som( 
what  casually  reported.     One  writes  from  Witney.  Oxfordshii 
"on  the  prevailing  epidemic,"  which  began  there  in  July,  i8i8| 
among  poor  persons,  in  crowded,  filthy  and  ill-ventilated  situa-< 
tions.     At  first  it  was  like  the  ordinary  contagious  fever  of  this' 
country,   "  a    disease    familiar    to   common    observation " ;    but  ^1 
afterwards  it  showed  choleraic  and  pneumonic  complication s^^B 
Sometimes  the  parotid  and  submaxillary  glands  were  inflamed  ^^ 
pctechiae  were  absent*.     The  typ^  of  fever  at  Ipswich  in  the 
spring  of  18 17  was  contagious  (e.g.  six  cases  in  one  family)  and 
sthenic,  or  of  strong  reaction,  admitting  of  bloodletting,  accord-^J 
ing  to  the  teaching  which  Armstrong,  Cluttcrbuck  and  other^Bj 
had    been   reviving   for   fevers*.      Those    instances,    one    from 
Oxfordshire    the    other   from   Suffolk,   must   stand   for   many. 
Hancock  says  that  the  fever  of  1817-19  "visited  almost  every 
town  and  village  of  the  United  Kingdom*."     Prichard  says  that 


*  On  tht  Epid^mk  Fevtr  ai  present prnmlin^.     Lond.  1819,  p,  40* 

*  J.  B.  Shcppard,   "  Remarks  on  the  prevailing  Epiilcmic"     Edin^  Mtd,  Smt^* 
Journ.,  July  iHiy,  p.  346.    Also  for  Taplow,  Kobens,  Lomi,  Af(J,  fifp^s.  xiv.  1II6. 

'  W.  Hamilton,  M.l).,  Med.and  Phys.  j^ourji.,  June  1817,  p.  4.51. 

*  taws  and  Phcntfmena  ef  Pestilence,  Lond.  i8ai,  p.  39.     Chmtison  says: 
greal  towns,  with  the  exception  it  is  said  of  Birmingham." 
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it  began  In  Ireland  "where  the  distress  was  most  urgent,  and 
afterwards  prevailed  through  most  parts  of  Britain."  some  of 
the  nnore  opulent  also  being  involved  in  the  calamity.  As  to 
}^Ji  prevalence  in  the  manufacturing  towns  of  Yorkshire  wc  have 
mplc  testimony.  The  Leeds  House  of  Recovery,  which  had 
not  been  fully  occupied  at  any  time  since  its  opening  in  1804, 
received  178  cases  in  1S17,  and  254  in  the  first  ten  months  of 
1818.  Of  the  latter,  66  came  from  low  lodging-houses,  of  whom 
Upwards  of  50  were  strangers.  Of  50  admitted  in  January, 
1818,  20  came  from  four  or  five  lodging-houses  in  March  Lanc» 
and  from  another  locality  equally  bad — Boot  and  Shoe  Yard  ; 
while  tlie  rest  of  the  50  in  that  month  came  from  houses  and 
streets  in  the  same  vicinity.  March  Lane  was  one  of  the  worst 
scats  of  the  great  Leeds  plague  in  1645.  By  the  month  of 
April,  1820,  the  epidemic  had  decreased  a  good  deal  in  Leeds, 
the  cases  becoming  at  the  same  time  more  anomalous*. 
The  following  is  one  of  the  Rochdale  cases : 

June  2.  i8i8.  Alice  Ecdes,  a  delicate  young  woman  living  in  a  crowded 
and  61(hy  court  from  which  fever  had  not  been  absent  for  ncarl>*  a  year,  was 
bled  to  ten  ounces,  purged,  and  recovered.  On  September  2oih  ihe  same 
iWoman  returned,  desiring  to  be  bled  again.  She  was  labouring  under  her 
former  complaint;  "since  her  last  illness  she  had  been  repeatedly  exposed 
[to  contaipon,  or  rather,  she  had  been  living  in  an  atmosphere  thorovighly 
kturJkteu  with  infectious  effluvia,  the  house  in  which  she  resided,  and 
lly  the  room  in  which  she  slept,  having  had  one  or  more  cases  of  fever 
I,"  and  the  windows  kept  closed*. 

At  Halifax  in  the  summer  of  i8i8,  typhus  (or  relapsing 
fever)  had  increased  so  much  that  fever-wards  were  added  to 
the  Dispensary.  It  had  been  alarmingly  fatal  in  a  high-lying 
n'llagc  near  Settle.  It  was  prevalent  in  Ripon,  Huddersficld 
[and  Wakefield  ;  and  had  been  brought  from  Leeds  to  Atley. 
Bradford  physician  visited  27  cases  of  fever  in  one  day  at  a 
[neighbouring  village.  Throughout  Yorkshire,  it  was  confined 
to  the  lower  orders,  and  was  not  very  fatal*.  At  Carlisle  it 
bc^n  about  July,  1S17,  and  became  somewhat  frequent  in  the 
[Winter  and  spring  following;  of  457  cases  treated  from  the 
►ispcnsary  46  died,  or  i  in  10*.  At  Newcastle,  a  mild  typhus 
[typhus  mitior)  broke  out  in  the  autumn  of  1816,  not  in  the 
poorer   quarters,   but   mostly   among  the  domestics    of   good 


'  Adnm  Hunlifr,  Rdm.  AM.  Surj^.  yonrm.^  Apr.  ifti9,  p.  154,  and  Apr.  i8jo. 
J  Wo^    "*  ^-'-^  nf  Typhus."    Edim,  Mtd.  Surg*  Joum.t  April,  iSiy. 
Ad&.  1.5. 

'T-  lij'  Med.  SHfX*yoHm.^  April,  1H19. 
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houses  in  elevated  situations.     There  was  much  privation   at 
Newcastle,  as  elsewhere,  at  this  time,  among  the  poor.     Mur- 
chison  takes  this  fever  of  the  autumn  of  1816  at  Newcastle  to 
have  been  enteric  or  typhoid ;  but  it  is  described  as  a  simpli 
continued  fever,  with  vertigo,    headache,  and   bloodshot  eye^ 
lasting  from   five  or  six  days  to  four  or  five   weeks,   endinj 
usually  without  a  marked  crisis,  and  causing  few  deaths'.     The 
epidemic  continued  in  Newcastle  for  three  years,  the  admissions 
to  the  Fever  Hospital  from  4  Sept.  1818,  to  4  March,  1819. 
having  been    160,  with    12  deaths.     Dr   McWhirter  wrote,   in 
April,  1S19,  that  he  saw  on  his  rounds  as  dispensary  physician 
"too  many  of  the  obvious  causes  of  fever,"  including  the  filth 
and  wretchedness  of  the  poor  inhabitants  ;  "  one  rather  wond< 
that  so  many  escape  it  than  that  some  are  its  victims*." 

Thus  far  there  has  been  little  besides  Bateman's  essay  to 
indicate  the  nature  or  type  of  the  fever  in  England.  In  Ireland 
it  was  to  a  large  extent  relapsing  fever,  and,  as  wc  shall  see, 
it  was  so  also  in  Scotland.  Batcman  found  less  tlian  a  tenth 
part  of  the  cases  at  the  London  Fever  Hospital  to  have  relapses, 
which  was  an  unusually  large  proportion,  in  his  experience._^ 
Elsewhere  in  England  the  tendency  to  relapse  was  eith< 
wanting  or  the  relapses  were  described  or  accounted  for  in 
other  ways;  to  understand  this  it  has  to  be  kept  in  mind  that 
the  epidemic  was  the  occasion  of  a  great  revival  of  blood-letting, 
a  practice  which  had  fallen  into  disuse  in  fevers  since  the  last 
half  of  the  18th  century,  and  was  something  of  a  novelty  in 
1817.  The  fever  of  that  year  was  undoubtedly  abrupt  in  its 
onset,  strong,  "inflammatory,"  with  full  bounding  pulse,  beating 
carotids,  hot  and  dry  skin,  intense  headache,  suffused  ^y^is,  and 
the  like  symptoms,  which  seemed  to  call  for  depletion.  The 
common  practice  was  to  bleed  ad  deliquium,  which  meant  to 
ten,  or  fourteen,  or  twenty  ounces,  at  the  outset  of  the  fever. 
There  was  hardly  one  of  the  writers  upon  the  epidemic,  unli 
it  were  Bateman,  an  advocate  of  the  cordial  and  supportii 
regimen,  who  did  not  consider  the  stages  or  duration  of  the  , 
fever  as  artificially  determined  by  the  blood-letting,  and  not  «i^B 
belonging  to  the  natural  history.  ^^ 

In  order  to  show  how  much  the  treatment  by  blood-letting 
dominated  the  view  of  the  fever  itself,  of  its  type,  its  stag< 


les^ 


*  H.  EfJmonston,  ibid.  xiv.  (181S),  p.  71. 

*  T.  McWhirter,  ihid.  April.  1819.  p.  317. 


Tht  type  of  fetter  at  Bristol,  1817-19. 

duration,   I   shall   take  the  Bristol   essay   of   Prichard,  who 

adopted  phlebotomy,  as  he  says,  at  first  tentatively  and  with 

some  fear  and  trembling,  but  at  len^h  practised  it  vigorously, 

having   found   it  to  answer  well'.     The  epidemic  of  fever  in 

LBdstol   began  about  June,   1817,  and  lasted   fully  two  years. 

■The  first  cases  brought  to  St  Peter's  Hospital,  which  was  the 

Vgeneral  workhouse  of  the  city,  were  of  wretched  vagrants  found 

V  il]  by  the  wayside  or  abandoned  in  hovels.     About  the  same 

lime  forty-two  felons  in  the  Bristol  Newgate,  "  one  of  the  most 

loathsome  dungeons  in  Britain,  perhaps  I  might  say  in  Europe," 

rwcre  infected,  of  whom  only  one  died,  and  he  of  a  relapse. 
From  Junc»  1817,  to  the  end  of  1819,  there  were  591  cases  in  the 
poor  s  house,  647  in  the  General  Infirmary,  and  975  treated  from 
the  Dispensary,  making  2213  cases,  of  which  a  record  was  kept 
But  there  were  also  many  cases  in  private  practice  among  the 
domestics,  children,  and  others  in  good  houses,  such  as  those  on 
Rcdcliff  HilL  The  cases  in  the  poor's  house  were  classified  by 
iPn'chard  as  follows: 


1817 

1818 

1819 

Simple  Fever 

22 

45 

40 

with  cephalic  symptoms 

24 

27 

25 

„     pneumonic  symptoms 

7 

10 

16 

„     ^stric  symptoms 

3 

II 

5 

„     enteric  symptoms 

3 

4 

5 

„     hepatic  symptoms 

exnaustcd  and 

moribund 

5 

3 

3 

6 

* 

4 

not  characterised 

30 

44 

2 

95 

150 

105 

Of  these  there  died 

20 

16 

11 

The  "genuine  form."  or  ground-type,  according  to  Prichard, 
'■was  '*  simple  fever,"  of  which  the  cases  with  cephalic  symptoms 
were  merely  the  more  protracted  or  more  serious.  "  The  pneu- 
monic, hepatic,  gastric,  enteric  and  rheumatic  forms  may  be 
regarded  as  varieties" — the  gastric  and  hepatic  being  cases 
mostly  in  summer  with  jaundice,  the  enteric  in  autumn  and 
winter  with  diarrhoea  and  dysentery.  Nearly  all  these  patients 
were  bled  within  four  or  ^v^  days  from  the  commencement  of 
the  disease :  "  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  cases  the  fever 
was  immediately  cut  short";  when  it  did  not  end  thus  abruptly, 

"  J.  C.  rrichwd.  M.D..  Histcry  ef  the  EfidftnU  Fevtr  which  premiUd  in  Brittot^ 
iBi7-]9>     Loiul.  i8so. 
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its  symptoms  declined  gradually,  and  the  attack  was  over  within 
eight  or  ten  days.  After  the  blooding  *'  sleep  very  frequently 
followed,  and  a  partial  or  sometimes  a  complete  remission  of  the 
symptoms."  Only  one  case  of  relapse  is  mentioned*  No.  ii8t 
of  the  year  1818,  and  that  was  a  relapse  in  a  very  prolonged  case: 
the  patient  was  admitted  on  6  October,  had  a  relapse  on  18 
November,  and  was  discharged  on  23  December.  Prichard  has 
not  one  word  in  his  text  to  suggest  relapsing  fever;  the  bulk  of 
his  cases  were  simple  continued  fever,  with  or  without  cephalic 
or  other  local  symptoms,  ending  in  four,  six,  eight  or  ten  days, 
while  some  were  cases  of  typhus  gravior.  The  fever  was  un- 
doubtedly contagious :  it  spread  through  whole  families,  and  in 
St  Peter's  Hospital  itself  it  attacked  seventy  of  the  ordinary 
pauper  inmates,  including  a  good  many  lunatics. 


The  Epidemic  of  1817-19  in  Scotland :    Relapsing  Fever. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  epidemic  in  Scotland,  where  the 
relapsing  type  was  as  marked  as  in  Ireland,  if  not  more  so. 
The  destitution  in  the  Scots  towns  in  the  autumn  of  i8i6,  and 
following  years,  was  fully  as  great  as  anywhere  in  the  kingdom, 
although  the  peasantry  of  Scotland  were  not  famine-stricken,  as 
those  of  Ireland  were.  The  state  of  the  poorer  classes  in  Edin- 
burgh was  graphically  set  forth  in  an  essay  by  Dr  Yule,  in 
1818',  and  in  an  article  in  Blachivoods  Magazine  the  year 
after.  Vigorous  efforts  to  relieve  the  distress  were  made  by  the 
richer  classes,  and  a  special  fever-hospital  was  opened  at  Queens- 
bcry  House,  the  admissions  to  which,  together  with  the  fevcr- 
cascs  at  the  Royal  Infirmary,  were  as  follows:' 


Ywr 

Admitted 

Died 

Ratio  of  deaths 

1817 

Sn 

33 

I  in 

isH 

181S 

>572 

75 

1  in 

21 

:8i9 

1027 

y> 

I  in 

34 

(to 

I  Dec) 

Of  this  epidemic  several  accounts  were  published  at  the  time, 
including  one  by  Welsh,  superintendent  of  the  fever  hospital, 
which  is  dominated,  like  the  Bristol  account  of  Prichard,  by 
the   idea   that   blood-letting  cut  short  the  fever*.     Christison, 

*  Obs,  OH  thi  Cure  and  Prevention  of  tht  Cffnta^om  Fever  m^w  m  Ei/in^MrgA. 
Cain.  1818. 

*  £t/ut.  Mtd,  Surg-jfotem.  XVI.  146. 

»  Bcnj.    Welsh.  Bjfeaey  vf  BlpodltiHmg  in  the  Epidemic  Fever  of  Edinimrgk, 
Edin.  1819. 
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had  experience  of  the  relapsing  form  in  his  own  person  \ 
describes  also  two  other  forms  mixed  with  the  cases  of  relapsing 
fcx'cr:  a  mild  typhus,  the  typhus  mitior  {typhus  gravior  being 
exceedingly  rare  in  that  epidemic),  and  a  form  which  began  like 
the  inflammatory  relapsing  synocha,  and  gradually  after  a  week 
pot  on  the  characters  of  mild  typhus. 

The  admissions  for  fever  to  the  Glasgow  Infirmary,  which 
was  then  the  only  charity  that  received  fever  cases,  had  been 
at  a  somewhat  low  level  since  the  last  epidemic  in  1799-1801. 
HThey  b^^n  to  rise  again  with  the  distress  of  18 16  ; — 

V  At  the  height  of  the  epidemic  in  1818  an  additional  fever 
^  bo^ital  was  opened  at  Spring  Gardens,  to  which  1929  cases 
were  admitted  in  tliat  and  the  following  year.  Great  efforts 
were  made  in  Glasgow  to  "stamp  out"  the  contagion  by  dis- 
infectants and  removal  to  hospital';  but  the  course  of  the 
epidemic  seemed  to  follow  the  economic  conditions  more  than 
anj-thing  else. 

The  outbreak  at  Aberdeen  was  later  than  in  the  south  of 
Scotland,  having  begun  in  August,  18 18.  The  infection  was 
said  to  have  been  brought  to  the  city  by  a  woman  who  found 
a  lodging  in  Sinclair's  Close.  A  group  of  houses  in  the  close, 
covering  an  area  of  seventy  by  fifty  feet  and  containing  one 


V»r 

C«*c» 

Year 

Ca.<w» 

1814 

90 

1819 

630 

1815 

230 

1820 

289 

1816 

399 

1821 

234 

I817 

7»4 

1822 

229 

1818 

I37< 

1823 

269 

I        Ik  n 


•  Ufk  ef  Sir  Robert  ChrisHsen,  Etlin.  1885,  I.  141: — "I  had  been  scarcely  three 
3l  my  post  in  the  fever  hospital  when  I  was  attacked  suddenly — so  suddenly. 


Id  luUf-an-hour  I  was  utterly  helpless  from  prostration.  I  had  nearly  six  days  of 
y  attack,  then  a  week  of  comfort*  repose  and  feebleness,  and  next  the 
MOOWdAfT  attackf  or  relapse,  for  three  days  more.  My  putK  rose  to  160,  and  continued 
hftid  MM  incoDiprcssiblc  even  at  that  rate.  My  tcmpcralare  under  the  tongue  was 
107^  Ac-**  lie  was  bled  to  30  oz-  and  next  day  to  20  02.  more.  Hcfore  the  end  of 
dkr  cpideauc,  in  Augrjst,  1619.  he  hod  another  attack  of  relapsing  fever,  for  which  he 
mt  Ued  to  i^ox»  ajtd  a  third,  aHcr  exposure  to  chill,  the  same  autumn,  which  last 
«nt  a  fttxnple  fivcnjays*  fever  without  relajise,  also  treated  by  the  ab<>tractinn  of  34  oe. 
of  blpucL>  In  1833  he  had  two  attacks  of  the  same  synotha  without  relap&es,  and 
tftroni^kcml  the  rest  of  hi&  life  many  more  :  e.g.  16  June,  1S61,  '*!  have  bad  some- 
llHBg  bkc  ibe  relap!>ing  fever  of  my  ynulh  " — a  five-days'  fever  with  a  relapse  on  the 
iSrililnri  and  agntn,  on  iq  March.  iH6^,  "  Incomprehen<tible  return  of  mine  ancient 
CDanr.  These  experiences  coloured  Cbristison's  view  of  relapsing  fever,  the  so- 
attea  rdapaes  being,  in  bis  opinion,  conipanibte  to  the  returning  paroxysms  of  ague. 
*  CleUnd. 
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hundred  and  three  inmates,  became  the  first  centre  of  the  fever, 
The  scenes  described  are  like  those  of  the  Irish  epidemics :  in 
one  room,  a  man,  his  wife,  and  five  children  were  lying  ill  on 
the  floor ;  in  another,  a  man,  his  wife  and  six  children ;  in  a 
third,  a  young  girl,  whose  mother  had  just  died  of  fever,  was 
left  with  three  infant  brothers  or  sisters.  More  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  denizens  of  the  close  were  "  confined  to  bed  in 
fever,  and  all  the  others  crawling  about  during  the  intervals 
of  their  relapses."  The  value  of  all  the  furniture  and  clothing 
belonging  to  103  persons  could  little  exceed  £^.  There  was  a 
horrible  stench  both  within  and  without  the  houses  (relapsing 
fever  being  remarkable  for  its  odour).  Yet  this  close  was 
usually  as  healthy  as  any  other  part  of  the  town.  A  House  of 
Recovery,  with  sixty  beds,  was  opened  in  the  Gallowgate,  and 
thirty  beds  were  given  up  to  fever-cases  in  the  Infirmary  of  the 
city.  Besides  those  ninety  hospital  cases  at  the  date  of  17 
December.  181S,  it  was  estimated  that  were  three  hundred  more. 
I^^ggi^g  Jiad  been  put  down,  so  that  the  contagion  had  not 
spread  to  the  richer  classes.  Despite  these  removals  to  hospital, 
the  epidemic  became  more  general  about  the  New  Year,  1819, 
and  of  a  worse  type ;  two  physicians  died  of  it,  and  some  others 
had  a  narrow  escape.  At  the  outset,  the  fever  had  been  of  the 
relapsing  kind — "subject  to  relapses  for  a  third  and  fourth 
time,  more  especially  when  they  return  too  early  to  their 
usual  labour*."  At  a  later  period  the  epidemic  seems  to  have 
become  ordinary  typhus,  as  it  did  also  in  Ireland  and  elsewhere; 
and  it  was  called  typhus  in  the  essay  upon  it  by  Dr  George 
Kcrr\ 

The  extent  of  this  epidemic  of  181S-19  over  Scotland 
generally  is  not  known ;  but  the  following  notice  of  it  in  a 
country  parish  of  Forfarshire  was  probably  a  sample  of  more. 
that  might  have  been  given.  I 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1818  an  epidemic  of  continued  fever  appeared  in  a 
manufacturing  village  seven  miles  from  Lintrathen ;  it  atiacfced  at  first 
young  and  plethoric  subjects,  and  ran  through  whole  families.  In  August 
reached  Lintrathen  parish,  in  which  one  practitioner  had  forty  cases,  wil 
no  deaths.  The  fever  was  of  an  inflammatory  nature;  the  bulk  of  Uie  cases] 
fell  in  October,  and  were  nearly  all  uf  young  women.  They  were  bledl 
to  syncope,  which  then  meant  usualiy  to  32  ounces.    There  was  a  prejudice 

*  Rcpnrt  Aliened  A.   Brehncr,  provost,  printed  in  Uartyt  Histpru  Sketch  of 
Cotiiagicui  /•InvrtH  Jtelandt  1817-19.     Dublin,  1810,  Appendis,  p.  no. 

'  Mfm«ir  i^fnermng  the  Typhus  Fever  in  Aberdeen,  181B-19.     By  George  Kcir. 
AherdceOt  1820. 
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iiwt  hloodinjr  Among  the  old  people,  who  said   "ihey  had   had  many 

[IcHxrs,  and  in  ihcir  time  no  such  thing  was  ever  allowed."     But,  according 

Ll^'  this  withholding  of  the  lancet  had  the  effect  of  protracting 

''they  toitsted  sick  for  six  weeks,  and  were  often  confined 

'1>ca  lor  m.:inihs*." 

The   epidemic   of    1 8 17-19   brought   into   prominence    two 

_     questions,  the  one  theoretical,  the  other  practical.     The  theo- 

^ftretical   question   (not   debated  at  the  time)  was  touching  the 

^■place  or  affinities  of  relapsing  fever  in  the  nosology.     Christison 

Htnaintained  that   it  was  the  inflammatory  fever,  or  synodia  of 

CuUcn.  showing  a  peculiar  tendency  to  relapse.     The  fever  of 

^.thc  same  epidemic  period  in  England  was  also  undoubtedly  a 

^vfever  of  strong  or  inflammatory  reaction,  corresponding  to  Cullen's 

^F definition  of  synocha,  but  it  relapsed  much  less  frequently  than 

™  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  in  the  same  years.     Even  in  Ireland 

and  Scotland  there  were  always  many  cases  of  "  relapsing  fever" 

which   did   not  relapse.     The  law  of  its  relapses  was  reduced 

to  great  simplicity'"  by  a  physician  learned  in  fevers,  Dr  John 

lO'Bricn,  in  the   Dubhn  epidemic  of  1827,     The  bulk  of  that 

[epidemic  was  a  fever  of  short  periods — three,  five,  seven  or  nine 

[days,  most  of  the  attacks  ending  on  the  fifth  or  seventh  night  of 

[the  fever.     The  attack  being  ended  in  a  free  perspiration,  there 

fbt  or  might  not  happen,  after  an  interval,  a  relapse,  and 

a  relapse  after  that,  or  even  a  third.     The  five-days*  fever 

more  liable  to  relapse  than  the  seven-days*  fever,  the  scven- 

fcvcr   more  liable  than   the  nine-days'  fever,  the  fevers 

»e  longest  periods  not  liable  at  all.     In  other  words,  the 

sooner  the  patient  "  got  the  cool,"  by  a  night's  sweating,  the 

more  liable  he  was  to  have  one  or  more  relapses^ 

The  logical   position  of  relapsing   fever  was  completed   by 

Dr  Scalon  Reid,  of  Belfast,  when  he  proposed,  in  hLs  account  of 

the  epidemic  in  1846-7,  to  call  it  Relapsing  Synocha'.     Other 

L     fevers  have  shown  a  tendency  to  relapse  in  certain  circumstances, 

Hrhrec  fevers  which  have  many  points  in  common,  the  sweating 

V«kkness,  dengue  and  influenza,  are  all  subject  to  relapses.     It 

Vwas  doubtless  of  the  sweating  sickness  that  Sir  Thomas  More 

was  thinking  when  he  wrote :  "  Considering  there  is,  as  physicians 

say,  and  as  we  also  find,  double  the  peril  in  the  relapse  that 


Wniism  Couriay,  "  History  of  tlic  Epidemic  Kcver  as  it  appeared  in  a  Country 
EMn.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jomn.^  Ju'y.  '819,  p.  339, 


li      >!iAh  in  the  North  of  Scolliuid 

BttAtcd  M  Nov.  1818. 

^r  •  rniH/.  K^  mmd  Q.  Cat.  Pkyi,  Irtland,  V.  527 

H 


■  Dub,  Q.J,  Affd.  Sc.  VIII.  397. 
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was  in  the  first  sickness."  Plague,  also,  might  relapse,  or  recur 
in  an  individual  once,  twice,  three  times,  or  oftcncr  in  the  same 
epidemic  season.  Enteric  is  an  instance  of  a  long-period  fever 
which  has  at  times  a  tendency  to  relapses*.  None  of  these, 
however,  can  dispute  the  claim  of  relapsing  synocha  to  be 
relapsing  fever  par  excellence.  For  whatever  reason,  the  short- 
period  fever  of  times  of  distress  and  dearth  or  famine  has  shown 
a  peculiar  tendency  to  relapse,  and  has  shown  that  tendency 
more  in  the  19th  century  than  in  the  l8th,  and  more  among  the 
Irish  and  Scotch  poor  than  among  the  English. 

The  practical  question  that  came  to  the  front  in  the  epidemic 
fever  of  1817-19  was  that  of  isolation  hospitals  for  the  sick. 
It  was  thus  stated  by  Dr  Millar,  of  Glasgow,  in  a  letter  of  advice 
to  the  authorities  of  Aberdeen  : 


**tt  is  only  by  a  universal,  or  nearly  universal  sweep  of  the  sick  in! 
Fever  Hospitals,  joined  to  a  universal  or  nearly  universal  purification  o 
their  dwellings,  that  anything  is  to  be  hoped  for  in  the  way  of  suppressing 
our  epidemic.  So  far  as  this  grand  object  is  concerned,  all  the  rest  is  foUy: 
it  is  worse  than  folly"." 

This  was  the  wcll-mcant  but  somewhat  fanatical  application 
of  a  trite  and  commonplace  notion.  It  was  well  understood  by 
reflective  persons  at  that  lime,  who  were  quite  sound  on  the 
contagiousness  of  fever,  that  the  whole  question  of  segregatin 
the  poor  in  fever  hospitals  was  beset  with  difficulties,  not  merely 
of  expense  but  also  of  expediency.  A  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  sat  upon  it  in  18 18,  and  published  thei 
report,  with  the  minutes  of  evidence,  on  the  20th  May.  S 
much  had  been  said  in  Parliament  by  Peel  and  others,  and  sai 
so  truly,  of  the  spreading  of  fever  all  over  Ireland  by  whole 
families  turned  adrift  in  beggary,  that  the  Select  Committee 
were  full  of  ideas  of  contagion,  and  of  the  great  opportunity 
of  suppressing  fever  by  destroying  its  germs  or  seeds.  But  they 
had  soon  occasion  to  learn  that  a  fever  may  be  potentially 
contagious,  yet  not  contagious  in  all  circumstances,  and  that 
segregation  in  fever  hospitals  had  a  rival  in  dispersion  through 
general  hospitals.  Half-a-dozen  London  physicians  of  position 
answering  respectively  for  Guy*s,  St  Thomas's,  the  Londoi 
St    Bartholomew's,    St    George's,    the    Westminster    and    the 


^ 


I 


*  A  succession  of  thirty-one  cases  of  relapsing  lyplioi'J  at  Chahng  Crii«  liospilal 
in  1S77-78  were  made  (he  subject  of  an  able  essay  by  J.  Fear^on  Irvine,  MJU^ 
Rtiapit  of  Typhoiii  /-'fTfr,  l^ndon,  iS8a 

*  Cited  in  Abeitleen  Report,  17  Dec.  1818,  in  Harty«  App.  p.  no. 


Qurs/itfn  of  special  fn^tr  kospitab  in  1818. 
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fddlcsex  Hospitals,  declared  that  they  mixed  their  cases  of 
nta^ous  fever  in  the  ordinary  wards  among  the  other  patients; 
a.nd  when  asked  by  the  astonished  Committee  whether  the  fever 
did  not  spread,  they  answered  one  after  another  with  singular 
uiianimit>%  *'  Never,"  which  under  cross-examination,  became  in 
one  or  two  instances,  "  hardly  ever,"  as,  for  example,  in  the 
evidence  for  St  Thomas's  Hospital,  where  a  sister  and  a  nurse 
had  caught  fever  and  died.  The  point  of  this  London  evidence 
was  that  the  great  safeguard  against  febrile  contagion  was  free 
dilution  with  air,  and  that  the  great  provocation  of  a  contagious 
principle  was  to  "concentrate"  the  cases  of  fever\  The  Bristol 
experience  in  the  same  epidemic,  although  it  did  not  come 
before  the  Select  Committee,  was  wholly  in  agreement  with 
medical  opinion  in  London,  The  fever-cases  there  were 
received  either  into  St  Peter's  Hospital,  which  was  the  city 
poor-house,  or  into  the  General  Infirmary.  The  former  was 
an  old  irregular  building,  badly  ventilated,  in  which  the 
contagion  spread  freely  to  the  ordinary  inmates  and  became 
ver>'  virulent  Contrasting  with  the  apartments  of  the  old 
poors  house,  the  wards  of  the  Bristol  General  Infirmary  were 
spacious,  lofty,  well-ventilated ; 

"Here  the  patients  labouring  under  fever  were  dispersed  among  invalids 
o^  almost  every  other  description  ;  so  that,  whatever  effliivi.i  emanated  from 
infected  t>odies  became  immediately  diluted  in  the  mass  of  air  free  from  such 
poUution.  Here,  accordingly,  no  instance  occurred  of  the  propagation  of 
lercr.  None  of  the  nurses  were  attacked,  nor  were  patients  lying  in  the 
^^^xctxA  beds  In  any  instance  infected,  though  cases  of  the  worst  descrip- 
tion, some  of  them  exhibiting  all  the  symptoms  of  typhus  gravior,  were 
pUced  promiscuously  among  the  other  patients,  scarcely  two  feet  of  space 
imcrvcnmg  between  the  beds*.*' 

The  same  practice  was  kept  up  in  the  Edinbui^h  Infirmary 
until  1858  or  longer;  Christison,  who  gives  a  diagram  of  an 
ofdiaary  ward  witli  four  fever-beds  in  it,  declared  in  1850  that 
there  had  been  no  spread  of  fever  for  fifteen  years  before, 
except  on  one  occasion,  when  the  rules  of  the  house  were 
neglected'.  The  bold  policy  of  dispersing  fever-patients  among 
the  healthy  was  begun  by  Pringle  and  Donald  Monro  during 
the  campaigns  of  1742-48  and  1761-63  in  the  Netherlands  and 
North  Germany.  They  found  that  concentration  raised  the 
contagion    to   high   degrees   of   virulence   and    that   dispersion 

Xffori  ef  Sfitct  Commifiee.^  B,  s.  p.  6,  and  minutes  of  evidence. 

•  Prlchaid,  pp.  74.  88- 

•  Christison,  M<mth.  J.  MfJ,  St.  X, ;  Dennett,  Prouif.  attd  Pract,  e/  Mat  944-5. 
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weakened   it   to   the   point  of  non-existence,   Monro's   success 
at  Paderbom  in   1761   having  been  of  the  most  signal  kind'. 

The  Select  Committee  of  1818  were  more  influenced  by 
what  they  were  told  of  the  good  effects  of  the  earliest  Houses 
of  Recovery,  at  Waterford,  Manchester  and  other  places  in 
the  end  of  the  last  century.  For  several  years  after  their 
opening  they  were  little  needed,  the  epidemic  which  gave  the 
immediate  impulse  to  their  establishment  having  subsided  in 
due  time  both  in  the  towns  provided  with  Houses  of  Recovery 
and  in  the  innumerable  places  where  no  such  provision  had 
been  made.  The  recommendations  of  the  Committee  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  carried  out;  for  the  London  Fever 
Hospital,  in  Pancras  Road,  which  had  been  enlarged  to  seventy 
beds  when  the  epidemic  began  in  1S17,  remained  the  only 
special  fever  hospital  in  London  until  the  establishment  of  the 
hospitals  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  in  1870*. 

The  confusion  of  commerce,  depression  of  trade  and  lack 
of  employment  which  followed  the  Peace  of  Paris,  and  gave 
occasion  to  the  British  and  Irish  epidemic  fevers  of  1817-19, 
gradually  righted  themselves.  The  price  of  wheat,  which 
would  have  been  still  higher  after  the  four-months  drought 
of  1818,  but  for  large  imports,  gradually  fell,  and  was  about 
SOT.  in  1821,  and  401.  in  the  winter  of  1822-23.  After  that, 
it  rose  somewhat  again,  and  the  third  decade  of  the  centur>\ 
in  the  middle  of  which  occurred  the  great  speculative  crash 
of  1825,  was  on  the  whole  a  hard  time  for  the  working  classes.  ^| 
The  history  of  fever  has  few  illustrations  between  the  epidemic  " 
of  1817-19  and  that  of  1826-27,  excepting  the  great  famine- 
fever  of  Connemara  and  other  parts  of  the   West   of   Ireland 

*  Sec  above,  p.  1 10- 1 1 . 

'  A  complementary  measure,  namely,  notification  of  conta^aus  sickness  to  the 
authorities,  was  put  in  practice  at  Leedi  in  1804  on  the  openine  of  the  House  of 
Recovery  there.  The  Lewis  House  of  Recovery,  with  fifty  Iwds,  was  opened  on 
I  Novemlier,  1804,  the  epiilemic  of  fever  being  then  about  over.  One  of  its  officers 
was  an  inspector,  whose  duty  was  ••  to  delect  the  6rsl  appearance  of  infection,  to 
cauK  the  removal  of  the  patient  to  the  House  or  Recovery,  ami  to  superintend  the 
fumigating  and  whitewashing  of  the  apartment  from  which  he  is  removed.  So  great 
is  the  solicitude  of  the  physicians  to  promote  early  removal  that  rewards  are  offered  to 
such  as  shall  first  give  informaiion  of  an  infectious  fever  in  their  neighbourhoods." 
It  was  claimed  that  this  had  heen  a  great  succe&s,  Leeds  having  been  for  twelve  years 
previous  to  the  epidemic  of  1817  nearly  exempted  from  two  of  the  mnsl  infectious  and 
fatal  diseases,  namely,  typhus  and  scarlet  fever.  (It  happened,  however,  that  the 
whole  of  England,  Scotland  and  even  Ireland  were  exempted  to  the  same  remarkablei 
mid  of  course  gratifying  degree.)     VVhitakcr,  LeUii  and  E/rtuU,  1816,  p,  85. 
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in  1822,  elsewhere  described,  which  coincided  with  a  somewhat 
prosperous  time  in  England  and  called  forth  a  princely  charity*. 


The  Relapsing  Fever  of  1827-28. 

The  epidemic  of  relapsing  fever  which  was  at  a  height  in 
Dublin  in  1826,  did  not  culminate  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow. 
and  other  towns  of  Scotland  until  1828.  It  was  a  somewhat 
close  repetition  of  the  epidemic  of  1817-19,  except  that  it  was 
chiefly  an  affair  of  the  towns,  owing  to  depression  of  trade  and 
want  of  work  following  the  great  crash  of  commercial  credit 
in  1825-26.  In  Glasgow,  the  admissions  for  fever  to  the  Royal 
Infirmary  began  to  rise  in  1825*: 


Glasgow:  AdntissioHs  for  Fever. 


y 

■  At  Edinburgh  the  cases  of  fever  treated  in  hospital  were  fewer 
P  in  ordinary  years  than  at  Glasgow,  but  they  rose  to  a  higher 
point  in  the  epidemic  years* : 


Year 

Year 

1824 

523 

1828 

1511 

1825 

897 

1829 

86S 

1826 

926 

1830 

729 

1827 

io84« 

Some  of  these  were  treated  at  the  extra,  fever -hospital  in  Spring  Gardens. 


Edinburgh  : 

Admissions 

for  Fever. 

Vm» 

Y«w 

1834                                   177 

1828 

2013 

1825                                  341 

1829 

771 

1826  (nine  months)     456 

1830 

346 

1827                            1875 

A  strange  epidemic  of  the  early  summer  of  1814  in  a  semi-charilable  girls* 
school  at  Cuw.in  U;iilge»  between  LeciLs  and  Kendal,  which  is  the  subject  of  a  moving 
chaptci  in  'Jane  Kyie,'  was  inquired  intu  by  Mrs  Gaskcll,  the  biogiapher  of  Charlotte 
Bronte.  Forty  girls  were  attacked  with  fever.  A  woman  who  was  sent  to  nurse  the 
sick,  saw  when  sht:  cniercit  the  iichuul^ruom  from  twelve  to  fifteen  giils  lying  about, 
some  resting  their  heads  on  the  table,  others  on  the  ground  ;  all  heavy-eyed  and 
flushed.  indiHercnt  and  weary,  with  pains  in  every  limb,  tljc  atuiu:»phcFe  of  the  room 
having  a  ixxuliar  cKlimr.  The  symptoms,  so  far  as  known,  and  the  circuinslanccs  of 
the  school,  point  more  to  relapsing  fever  than  to  lyphiis,  which  is  the  name  given  to 
it  by  Charlotte  lirontc.  None  died  of  the  fever  (it  is  otherwise  in  the  talc),  but  one 
girl  died  at  home  of  its  after-effects ■  Dr  Baity,  of  Kirby,  who  was  calleil  in,  did  not 
consider  the  type  of  fever  to  be  alarming  or  dangerous.  The  dietary  of  Ihe  school 
had  undoubtedly  been  most  meagre  for  growing  girls,  and  its  discipline  severe.  The 
house  was  old  and  unsuitcd  for  the  purposes  of  a  boarding-school. 

'  Cowan,  Jottrit.  Statist.  S&c.  ill.  (J840)  p.  271 ;  Gla^.  Mtd.  Jouru.  111.  437. 

■  From  the  table  by  Christison,  Edin.  Mid.  youm.,  Jan.  1858,  p.  581. 
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Christison   gives   the   following   account    of    the    epidemic    ii 
Edinburgh  in  1827-28; 

"Like  that  of  1817-19,  it  arose  in  Edinburgh  during  a  protracted  period 
of  want  of  work  and  low  wages  among  the  labouring  classes  and  trades- 
people; il  prevailed  only  among  the  working  classes  and  unemployed  poor — 
m  the  Foumainbridgc  and  West  Port  districts,  the  Grassmarkct  *ci03es/ 
the  Cowgate  and  the  narrow  *wynds'  descending  on  either  side  of  the  long 
sloping  back  of  the  High  Street  and  Canongaie."  The  fever  had  the  same, 
three  types  as  in  1817-19 — many  cases  of  inflammatory,  or  relapsingi 
or  synocha,  a  few  of  low  fever  (typhus),  and  some  between  the  two— militant 
or  inflammatory  for  a  week,  then  becoming  low,  and  running  the  continunus 
course  of  typhus..."  The  inflammatory  fever  presented  the  same  extreme 
violence  of  reaction  as  in  the  former  epidemic^ — the  same  tendency  to  abrupt 
cessation,  with  profuse  sweating— the  same  liability  to  return  abruptly  a  few 
days  afterwards — and  the  same  disposition  to  depart  finally  in  a  few  days 
more,  and  again  abruptly  with  free  perspiration.  The  cases  of  typhus  were 
more  frequently  severe  than  in  1818-19.  Icteric  synocha  occurred  also 
oftener,  although  far  from  frequently'." 


N 


The  epidemic  of  relapsing  fever  in  1826-28,  which  mad 
a  great  impression  in  tlie  towns  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  has 
left  few  traces  in  specially  English  records.  But  it  is  clear  that 
there  was  some  increase  of  fever  about  the  same  time  in 
London;  and  it  becomes  a  matter  of  interest,  as  well  as  of 
no  little  difficulty,  to  ascertain  the  type  or  types  of  the  same. 
It  was  just  after  this  quasi-epidemic  in  London  that  Dr  Bume 
published  his  essay  on  fevers,  the  preface  bearing  the  date  of 
28th  February',  1828^  The  materials  of  this  essay  came  from 
Guy's  Hospital,  and  they  were  both  clinical  and  anatomic 
The  author  seeks  to  find  a  common  name  for  all  varieties  of 
continued  fever,  the  name  that  he  chooses  being  "  Adynamic 
Fever."  "By  far  the  greater  number  of  cases,"  he  says,  "a; 
of  the  first  or  second  degree  only  of  severity,  and  not  dangerous 
These  were  cases  of  "  simple  continued  fever/'  or  fever  of  short 
duration,  with  flushed  face,  suffused  eyes  and  other  signs  of  the 
"inflammatory"  type,  or  of  synocha.  Although  Bume  does  not 
give  the  exact  proportion  of  cases  with  relapse,  as  Batcman 
had  done  for  the  London  epidemic  of  1817-18,  yet  he  makes 
clear  that  relapses  did  occur,  and  he  discusses  the  phcnomeno 
in  a  manner  which  makes  his  testimony  interesting;  "Con 
valescents  are  more  liable  to  a  relapse  after  the  adynamic  fever 
than  after  any  other  disease;  and  this  may  be  accounted  for 
by  tlie  very  enfeebled  and  exhausted  state  in  which  the  powers 

'  Lift  of  Christhtn,  "  Auiohi*)graphy.** 

*  John  Borne,  M-D.,  Prait,  Treatht  on  tkt  Typhus  or  Adynamic  Ftitr,    Londol 
1838. 
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of  the  system  are  left,"     His  relapses  were  obviously  a  return  of 

ithc  original    fever,  beginning  again  suddenly  in  the  midst  of 

convalescence  with  flushing  of  the  face,  headache,  dry  tongue, 

and  scanty  urine,  and  with  a  great  access  of  febrile  heat  in  the 

Eight,  a  disturbance  of  tlie  system  which  generally  continued 

fof   several   days,   while   in   some   it   went  off   sooner  with   a 

diarrhoea.     He  assigned  three  principal  causes  for  the  relapse 

— overloading  the  enfeebled  but  craving  stomach,  walking  out 

io  tlie  open  air  too  soon,  and  giving  way  to  emotion'. 

I  The  references  to  relapse  apply  almost  certainly  to  fevers 

1      of  the  shorter  periods  (synocha  or  "inflammatory"  fever),  and 

not  to  those  cases  of  enteric  fever  which  did  undoubtedly  occur 

^Lio  the  practice  of  Guys  Hospital  in  the  same  seasons. 

^^Frhi 


Typhoid  or  Enteric  Fever  in  London,  i8a6. 
identification    of   enteric    fever    and    relapsing    fever 


respectively,  or  the   separation   of  each  from   typhus,  became 

actual   in  Bn'tain  at  one  and  the  same  time.     I   have  already 

id  all  that  seems  necessary  as  to  the  earlier  appearances  of 

lapsing  fever  on  the  stage  of  epidemiological  history.     This 

[will  be  the  fitting  point  in  the  chronology,  the  third  decade  of 

[the  19th  century,  to  bring  in  the  question  of  enteric  or  typhoid 

fever.     As  to   its   identification,  or   recognition   as   a   distinct 

species,  that  was  not  really  completed,  to  the  satisfaction  of 

ivcryonc,  until  the  elaborate  analysis  of  the  symptoms  respcct- 

vxly  of  typhus  and  enteric  fevers  by  Sir  William  Jenner  in 

<l849-5t'.     But,  for  ten  years  before  that,  the  co-existence  with 

maculated    typhus    of    a    different    long-period    fever,    having 

abdominal  symptoms  and  abdominal  lesion,  had  been  recognised, 

'  To  OiMw  the  eflcct  of  emotion  in  causing  a  relapse,  he  gives  .in  instance,  almost 
the  onlj  concrete  illuhtniliun  in  all  his  book:  An  Imhwoman.  Ann  McCarthy,  aged 
s6k  was  aflmitt«I  to  Guy's  Hospital  on  30  June.  1827,  with  "adynamic  fever  of  the 
•eeood  degree,"  having  tieen  already  lU  for  two  weeks;  the  cuurv.'  o^  her  fever  was 
filTUBzablc  vid  she  waii  "soon  convalescent.**  While  still  in  the  ward  mending  her 
vtmurth,  she  lent  her  tx>nnct  to  another  female  i>aitcnl  to  go  out  wiili  ;  tindiii}r  that 
had  been  abused  by  (he  woman  forgetting  to  ix'tum  Ihc  iKinnei,  she 
dingly  angry,  rc]a^>^cd  inlu  the  fever  on  the  lolh  of  July,  wa&  wildly 
'Miverol  days,  and  die<l  on  the  I9lh  of  July.  At  this  time  it  was  the 
'  In  examine  (he  IkvIics  after  death  ;  but  permission  was  refused  in  the 
>o  that  Uurnc  wo*,  unable  to  say  "  whether  the  bowels  were  nffccled." 
cue.  tncrcforc,  may  have  been  one  of^  relapsing  enteric  fever.  A  similar 
Mdhifoily  i>  discuswl  by  nughe<i  IScnnell  in  his  i'nnnpUi  anU  I'ttutue  of  I'hyiu 
o!  .1  *ii.i  .4^  i;i,*.i  in  Uvour  of  relapsing  fever  proper,  or  rcii4»sing  synodia. 
*  'f,  M.D.,  i.i(turfs  and  Eist%yi  on  Fnxrs  ami  Dtphtheriat  1B49 
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and  the  characteristic  ulceration  or  sloughing  of  the  lymph- 
follicles  of   the   ileum,   with    sphacelation    of   the    mesenteric 
lymph-glands,  had  been  clearly  described  by  several   London 
physicians  and  depicted  in  coloured  plates,  in  the  years  1826 
and  1827,  during  an  unusual  prevalence  of  such  cases  in  London.      1 
The  authentic  histor>'  of  enteric  fever  in  Britain  really  begio^^ 
with  these  writings  by  physicians  of  St   George's   and   Guys" 
Hospitals.     But,  as  it  is  improbable  that  the  type  of  fever  was 
absolutely  new  in  the  years  1825  and  1826,  it  may  be  asked 
whether    the  enteric   type   cannot   be  discovered    in    the    old 
accounts  of  British  fevers,  and  if  so,  whether  we  may  assume  in 
the   past  as  much  enteric  fever  relatively  to  spotted  typhus, 
relapsing  fever,  or  simple  continued  ieycr,  as  in  the  period  after 
1850. 

Having  adverted  to  this  point  from  time  to  time  \x%  the 
preceding  history  as  it  arose,  for  example  in  connexion  with 
Willis's  fever  of  1661,  Strothcr's  fever  of  1727-29.  the  Rouen 
fever  of  1750,  and  other  instances  both  in  children  (remittent 
or  convulsive  or  comatose  fever  of  children)  and  in  adults,  I 
shall  not  recapitulate  farther  back  than  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century.  ^| 

There  was  a  certain  amount  of  post-mortem  observation  in 
the  1 8th  century,  especially  in  camp  sicknesses,  by  Pringle  and 
others ;  but  there  is  no  trace  of  intestinal  ulceration  among  their 
fatal  fevers.     It  was  found,  however,  in  the  epidemic  of  1S06 
among   the    troops  at   Deal,  and   it  is  probable  that   Ferriar's 
cases    at    Manchester    about    1804,    and    Bateman's    cases    d^| 
continued  fever  in  London  from   1804  to   1816,  were  in  som^^ 
part  enteric,  although   the   anatomical    test   is  wanting.     That 
wcis  a  period  when  there  was  singularly  little  of  the  old  London 
fever   in   the  houses    of    the    poorer    class.      Then   came   the 
remarkable   "constitution"   of   relapsing   or  simple    continued 
fever,  from  about  1816  to  1S28,  the  relapsing  character  of  which 
was  far  more  obvious  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  than  in  London^ 
Bristol,    or    elsewhere    in    Kngland,    but    was    not    aItogeth^| 
unobserved   in   London,  whether   in    1817-19  o"^   '"    \^2'j-2Z. 
The  relapsing  type  disappeared  after  that  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  and  was  replaced  by  typhus  more  maculated  than   had 
been  seen  for  many  years.      But,  before  the  relapsing  or  simple 
continued  fever  disappeared  for  a  time,  enteric  fever  was  seen 
in  London  in  company  with  it. 


Enteric  Fever  in  London  in  1826. 
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The  chief  season  of  enteric  fever  in  London  was  the  autumn 
of  1826,  following  a  long  period  of  great  drought  and  heat.  The 
remarkable  weather  of  that  season  was  the  same  in  England, 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  is  thus  described  for  the  last  by 
Chnstison : 

**TTic  spring  and  summer  seasons  of  that  year  were  remarkable  for  the 
CKtraordinary  drought  and  heat  which  prevailed  for  many  continuous 
months.  No  such  seasons  could  be  rt'collecied  by  anybody,  and  assuredly 
ihcrc  his  been  nothing  similar  in  this  country  since... .The  fine  weather  set 
in  with  the  beginning  of  March,  and  continued,  with  scarcely  a  check,  well 
uiio  the  autumn. ...The  drought  prevailed  and  the  heal  increased  till  the 
middle  of  June,  when  a  thunderstorm  with  heavy  rain  cooled  the  air  for 
a  day  or  two.  But  the  heat  then  became  greater  than  ever,  and  there  was 
continuous  sunshine  and  no  rain  till  after  the  middle  of  July,  when  again 
there  was  thunder  and  rain,  after  which  sun,  heat  and  drought  ruled  the 
Kason  once  more."  The  shade  temperature  at  Ldinburgh  was  84°  Kahr.,  at 
Jp.m.  on  three  successive  days  of  July'.  The  two  summers  preceding  had 
tlso  been  exceptional,  that  of  1824  having  been  hot  and  moist,  that  of  1835 
hot  and  dry,  with  dysentery  in  Uubhn. 

In  August,  1826,  Dr  Cornwallis  Hewett,  of  St  George's  Hospital, 
published  ten  fatal  cases  of  enteric  fever,  four  of  which  had 
occurred  in  his  own  practice,  six  in  the  practice  of  his  colleagues'. 
The  first  was  admitted  on  23  April,  1825,  the  latest  on  3  July, 
1826.  While  his  paper  was  under  hand,  he  had  read  in  the 
MidicO'Chirurgicai  Review  for  July,  1826,  some  extracts  from 
Brctonneau's  paper  on  "  Dothienentcrite"  (enteric  fevcrj,  and  he 
pronounced  the  London  cases  to  be  the  same  as  those  recently 
observed  at  Tours.  Several  other  cases  occurred  at  St  George's 
Hospital  in  the  autumn  of  1S26,  three  of  them  reported  by 
I>r  Chambers*.  At  the  very  same  lime,  there  was  a  run  of 
enteric  cases  at  Guy*s  Hospital.  Dr  Bright  says:  "Fever 
occurred  with  considerable  frequency  among  the  patients  who 
presented  themselves  for  admission  into  Guy's  Hospital,  during 
the  months  of  October,  November  and  December,  1826.  On 
the  whole,  the  disease  was  not  severe."  The  more  comprehensive 
account  of  these  cases  was  given  by  Kurne,  early  in  1828,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  bulk  of  them  were  fevers  of  the  shorter 
period,  that  there  were  relapsing  cases  among  them,  and  that 
some    were    cases    of    enteric    fever,   verified    by    post-mortem 


*  O»rt«»i»oo,  Ltft^  u.  s.  I.  _j4i. 

•  'i.'sviny  the  frtqucucy  of  llie  ocourrence  of  Follicular  Ulccralion  in  ihe 
Muv-  Liic  of  llic  Intcslinc  during   Ihe  prugrc&s  of   I<]io|Kithic   I''cv«r,  wtlli 

...1  OLwicrvauons  on  iu  I'alhoTogy. "     Ijmd.  MeU.  and  PhysuaJ  yourn., 
1*16,  p.  97. 
p.  351. 
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examination'.  It  was  the  enteric  cases  that  attracted  the 
notice  of  Dr  Bright,  who  says  nothing  of  the  relapsing  cases, 
or  of  cases  of  simple  continued  fever.  The  fact  that  the 
intestinal  mucous  membrane  may  become  diseased  during  fcveri 
was,  he  says,  "  long  known  in  particular  cases,  but  never 
suspected  to  be  so  general  till  brought  into  view  by  the  French 
physicians,  and  which  has  lately  been  illustrated  \n  this  country 
with  great  beauty  [this  does  not  mean  in  plates]  by  the  pens^^j 
of  my  able  and  assiduous  friends  Dr  Chambers  and  Dr  Hewett"^H 
He  gives  ten  fatal  cases,  with  coloured  plates  of  the  intestinal  '^ 
or  mesenteric  lesion  in  some  of  them,  the  earliest  coloured  plate 
having  been  made  from  a  case  admitted  on  13  October,  1825, 
and  the  most  typical  plate  of  the  sloughing  Peyer's  follicles  from 
a  case  admitted  on  25  November,  1826.  He  gives  also  eleven 
cases  of  recovery,  to  show  the  benefit  of  treating  the  diarrhoea 
by  calomel*.  Nearly  all  the  cases  occurred  in  the  end  of  the 
year,  either  of  1825  or  1826;  and  Bume  confirms  this  when 
he  says  that  the  cases  with  enteric  lesion  were  found  at  Guy's 
Hospital  only  in  autumn.  Some  two  years  after,  in  1830,  Drs 
Tweedie  and  Southwood  Smith,  physicians  to  the  London 
Fever  Hospital,  described  cases  of  fever  with  ulcerated  intestine 
and  sphacelated  mesenteric  glands.  After  that,  the  intcrestJ 
shifted  to  typhus,  which  reappeared  in  London  of  an  unusuall/j 
maculated  type;  so  that  the  years  1826-30  make  a  somewhat 
distinct  period  in  which  the  new  fever,  with  enteric  lesion,  was 
an  engrossing  medical  topic.  It  is  tolerably  certain  that  it  was 
the  unusual  seasons  of  1825  and  1826  which  brought  enteric 
fever  into  prominence;  while,  as  soon  as  it  became  frequent,  it 
could  hardly  have  escaped  the  systematic  apparatus  of  clinical 
case-taking  and  post-mortem  examination,  with  preservation 
and  drawing  of  specimens,  for  which  Guy's  Hospital  was  already 
noted  under  the  influence  of  Bright  and  his  colleagues,  and 
in  which  the  staff  of  St  George's  Hospital  would  appear  to  hav< 
been  not  less  competent.  Although  Dr  Hewett,  in  1826,' 
identified  his  cases  with  the  dothUncnthnte  of  Bretonneau,  yet 
neither  he  nor  Dr  Bright  took  the  abdominal  ulcerations  or 
sloughs  as  distinctive  of  a  new  kind  of  fever.  They  regarded 
them  rather  as  a  new  complication  of  '*  idiopathic  "  typhus  fever, 
a  "complication"  which  appealed  to  them  more  on  the  side 
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'   Bume,  u.  s- 

'  Richanl  Bright.  M.D.,  Reports  cf  Midkai  Cases.     TaH  T.,  iSt;. 


Late  apptarafice  of  Typfwid  in  Edinburgh. 
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of  Ireatmcnt  than  of  systematic  nosology ;  hence  the  writings 
of  both  physicians  are  occupied  mainly  with  the  benefit  of 
calomel  in  relieving  the  congestion  of  the  bowels  and  in  checking 
the  diarrhoea. 

It  is  undoubted  that  cases  of  enteric  fever  in  1826-27  were 
relatively  more  numerous  in  London  than  in  Dublin  and 
Edinburgh,  where  the  epidemic  fever  was  almost  wholly  of  the 
relapsing  t>-pc.     In    Edinburgh,  at   least,  the   comparative   in- 

I frequency  of  enteric  fever  for  years  after  it  had  been  recognized 
In  Paris,  Tours  and  other  French  cities,  and  had  been  found 
in  l.^ndon  as  a  common  autumnal  type,  can  be  proved  beyond 
paviL  Writing  long  after  of  the  first  epidemic  of  relapsing  fever 
|n  Edtnbui^h,  Chrisdson  said  : 
"Of  enteric  typhus  (typhoid  fe\'cr)  we  saw  nothing  then  [1817-20],  nor 
for  many  j-ears  afterwards.  If  it  might  have  been  overlooked  during  life,  it 
cottki  not  have  been  missed  after  death.  For  our  dissections  were  many, 
ad,  to  meet  the  bias  of  the  day  for  finding  a  local  anatomical  cause  for  all 
iirttx^  ^thc  doctrine  of  BroussaisJ,  every  important  organ  in  the  body  was 
babitUAlly  looked  to.  Nevertheless  wc  were  constantly  met  with  the  want  of 
nortMd  appearances  anywhere,  unless  slight  signs  of  vascular  congestion  in 
lous  membranous  textures  be  considered  such*," 


t 
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These  vascular  congestions  were,  indeed,  scanned  closely  for 
traces  of  ulceration,  after  Bright's  plates  of  1828,  and  any  little 
crregularit>*  on  the  surface  of  a  congested  Peyer's  patch  was 
^liberally  construed  in  that  sense,  as  in  Craigie's  reports  subse- 
quently. But  in  the  Edinburgh  epidemic  of  1827-29,  the 
anatomical  signs  of  enteric  fever  were  wanting  until  the  end 
Off  iL  Writing  in  1827,  Alison  said  that  he  had  dissected  2^ 
cases  dead  of  the  epidemic  fever,  without  finding  intestinal 
ulceration  in  one  of  them.  Christison,  however,  says  that  a 
rety  few  cases  of  enteric  fever  were  dissected  in  Edinburgh 
in   1829'. 

In  Dublin,  also,  the  anatomical  mark  of  enteric  fever  was 
missed  in  1826-27,  >i  ^^^  f*^w  dissections  that  were  made  during 
the  epidemic'.  An  opinion  in  a  widely  different  sense  was 
pivcn  on  that  point  by  Stokes  twelve  years  after  the  evcnt»  to 
which  I  refer  in  a  note\ 

'   tiff  ^  Sir  Rahrrt  CAris/intH^  l.  [44.    Also  in  Trans.  Sth:  Si:  Assn.  1863,  |>.  104. 

*  £:.tiim,  Afttf^  y«wri». ,  Jan.  1858,  p.  fSS.     Cf.  in/ra,  under  Dysentery.  rSaS. 

*  Kcid.    /yamj.  A'.  aMJ(J.  CW/.  of  Phys.  tn  frelanJ,  V,;  OBmii,  ibid. 

*  WrUittg  in  i8j9,  Dr  Siukvs  nl  Dublin,  tnatle  the  following  reinnrknble  assertion 
'~ti.  ami  Chem.  .SV,  XV.  p.  3,  note)  :  *'  In  the  cpirfcmic  of  1826  and 

the  follicular  ulcemiion  (doihicnentcritis  uf  the  Krcnch)  in  the  greater 
Aj.  the  epidemic  of  iSjfi-jj  wai  almoil  wholly  one  of  relapsing 
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Typhus  and  oi/ur  Continued  Feiters. 


Return  of  Spotted  Typhus  after  1831 :  '*  Change  of  Type." 
Distress  of  the  Working  Class. 


A  fever  with  relapses,  and  a  fever  with  sloughing  of  the 
follicles  and  lymph  glands  of  the  intestine,  were  not  the  only 
novelties  in  the  first  thirty  or  forty  years  of  the  19th  century. 
Relapsing  fever  and  enteric  or  typhoid  fever  were  each  clearly 
separated,  at  a  later  date,  from  typhus  fever.  But  what  was  the 
"typhus  fever"  from  which  they  were  at  length  separated?  It 
was  a  fever  which  came  prominently  into  notice  after  the  "con- 
stitution "  of  1826-29  was  ended — a  fever  witli  a  mottled,  measly, 
or  rubeoloid  rash,  and  with  various  other  spots»  on  account  of 
which  it  was  described  by  Dr  Roupell  in  1S31,  in  a  lecture 
before  the  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  as  a  "  new  fever*." 
It  was  a  new  fever  only  in  the  sense  in  which  each  new  febrile 
"constitution,"  whether  it  were  an  influenza,  an  epidemic  ague. 
or  a  malignant  typhus,  was  apt  to  be  called  popularly  "the  new 
fever/'  in  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries.  There  were,  of  course, 
erudite  men  at  the  College  of  Physicians  in  1831  who  knew  that 
a  fever  with  a  mottled  rash,  with  vibices  and  petechiae,  and  with 
all  other  symptoms  of  typhus  gravior,  had  often  occurred  in 
England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  in  former  times.  The  "spotted 
fever"  was  perhaps  the  most  familiar  name  of  t>'phus  in  the 
17th  century.  The  mottled  rash,  like  that  of  measles,  was 
described  for  the  fever  of  Cork  by  Rogers  in  the  beginning  of 
the  i8th  century,  and  for  various  other  English  and  Irish 
epidemics  by  Huxham,  O'Connell,  Rutty  and  others.  But 
undoubtedly  the  maculated  typhus  was  somewhat  new  to  the 
generation  who  saw  it  about  1830  and  following  years,  the 
continued  fevers  which  had  prevailed  in  England.  Scotland  and 

fever,  the  statement  is  at  least  puzzling.    It  was  made  twelve  years  alter  the  epidemic, 
at  a  time  when  the  discrepancies  between  British  and  French  observers,  as  In  tl 
occurrence  of  ulceration   of  the   ileum    in  continued  fever,    were  mucii  discus 
Dr    Lombard,  of  Geneva,   having  visited  Glasgow,   Dublin  and  other  places* 
coniirmed  the  fact  that  the  characteristic  lesion  of  enteric  fever  was  at  that  time  onll 
occasional,   went  on  to  say  that   Irish  typhus  was  a  s{>ecies  of  disease  by  itself, 
merhus  iHiscria4.     Whereupon  the  editor  of  the  *  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Sclent 
(XII.  ^ojf  in  a  review  of  Cowan's  Glasgow  Slatistio>)  gave  the  followmg  (mly  li 
reply:  "  Had  Dr  l^initKird  mode  more  inquiries,  he  would  have  found  thai  Ireland 
not  so  sunk  in  misery  and  debx^emeni  but  that  she  can  produce  occasionally  a  fevc 
which,    in   abdominal  ulcerations,  can  compete   with  the  sporadic   disca-scs  \A  h< 
wealthier  and  more  enlightened  neighl)our^.*'    It  may  have  been  in  tiie  same  patriot 
spirit  that  iitokes  declared  "  the  greater  number  of  cases  "  in  the  epidemic  of  1816 
iffx?  to  have  liad  follicular  ulceration. 
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G.  L.  Koupcll,  M.D.,  Sottu  Account  cf  a  Ftver prcvaieni  tn  1831.     hoxiiA,  ifl^yJ 


^pottrd  Typhus  the  common  type,  1831-42. 


Ireland  since  1816  having  been  for  the  most  part  the  simple 
Icontinucd,  or  synocha,  with  or  without  the  relapsing  character, 
(and  to  some  extent  enteric  fevcrV 

It  was  from   1830  to  1834  that  a  change  in  the  reigning 
type  of  fever  began  to  be  remarked  in  London,  Dubh'n,  Eciin- 
I     burgh  and  Glasgow,  the  new  type    becoming    more  and  more 
Bc\'idcnt  as  fevers  became  more  prevalent  in  the  '  thirties '  and 
^V forties.*     Typhus  at  length  became  so  much  a  spotted   fever 
Httiat  the  question  arose  whether  it  should  not  be  classed  among 
the    exanthemata.     In     1840,    Dr    Charles    West,    having    ob- 
^icrvcd  "the  alteration  in  character  which  fever  has  undergone 
^Knthin  the  last  few  years/'  went  over  the  history  {but  more  the 
^Bbreign  than  the  English)  with  a  view  "  to  illustrate  the  question 
|^»rhclhcr  typhus  ought  not  to  be  classed  among  the  exanthc- 
malous  fevers':  "  of  course  he  found  many  old  descriptions  of  a 
Hinottled  rash  or  other  spots,  but  saw  no  reason  to  make  spotted 
^k'phus   one   of  the   exanthemata.     Dr  Kilgour,  of  Aberdeen, 
^prho  treated  more  than  a  thousand  cases  in  his  fever-ward  at  the 
''     infirman*  there  from   1838  to  1840,  wrote  in  1841,  "I  am  per- 
fectly iiatisfied  that  this  fever,  call  it  by  what  name  wc  will,  is 
truly  an  exanthematous  fcverV     Previous  to  1835,  the  spots  of 
fcvcf-cascs  in  the  Glasgow  Infirmary  had  hardly  been  remarked; 
^^t  after  that  date  all  cases  were  classed  either  as  spotted  or 
^fcot.  the  spotted  cases  being  three-fourths  of  the  whole.    Besides 
^^bcing  spotted,  the  fever  of  the  new  constitution  was  insidious  in 
its  approach  and   low  in  its  reaction,  very  unlike  the   sthenic, 
militant,  inflammatory  synocha  of  the  generation  before.     The 
^^lood -let ting  which   had   been   all   but  universally  used  in   the 
^■lc\*er  from   1816  to  1828.  and  had  seemed  to  answer  well,  was 
^Kontinued  for  a  time  in  the  fever  of  the  'thirties.'     But  it  was 
^soon  found  to  be  injurious:  the  patients  in  the  new  fever  were 
apt  to  faint  when  only  a  few  ounces  of  blood  (four  or  six)  had 
been  drawn,  whereas  in  the  other  fever  (whether  relapsing  or 

*   lo  idiJitiuD  to  what  ha-s  been  said  on  this  point  already,  for  particular  cpideniics, 
■hitl  t!ive  A  ttatemcnt  for  ordinary  years  by  Dr  Carrick,  of  Bristol,  in  his  *  Medical 
'  v'  of  thai  city:  Tram.  /Vw-  Afcd.  Assocn.  II.  (iS.h)i  P-  176.     "Continued 
utmun  enough,  but  nine-tenths  of  the  cases  are  of  a  simple  character, 
J  for  the  most  part  within  seven  days,  and  unaccompanied  with  anything 
aerioiis  th-in  *Iij;hl  calarrhnl  or  rheumatic  disorder.     Typhus  gravior  is  rare — 
T"- — -  -  -  •^"'-  "tpht  l)c  expected." 
'  •  ID.,  '*  liist'iritftl   Notices  d«i(jncd  to  illustrate  the  question 

nt.  ,  .  iT  to  he  clfl^sctl  Among  the  Kxanihcmatous  FcvcfB."    £din,  Mtd. 

i Smr^.  'jfeum.  iH^o,  April,  p.  379. 
'  AleaADtier  Kil^^our,  M.D.,  i^J,  Oct.  1841,  p.  381. 
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Typhus  afid  othtr  Continued  Fevers. 


simple  continued)  they  had  often  lost  thirty  ounces  before 
deliquium  was  reached.  It  was  found,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  fever-cases  in  the  'thirties'  needed  wine  and  other  cordial 
regimen.  There  was  nothing  new  in  these  revolutions,  whether 
of  the  fevers  themselves,  or  of  the  opinions  as  to  their  treatment. 
Sydenham's  method  of  taking  his  cue  for  treatment  from  the 
"constitution"  of  the  season,  which  was  the  method  of  Hippo- 
crates, appeared  to  be  once  more  the  best  suited  to  the  circum^_ 
stances.  ^| 

It  is  not  easy  to  make  out  what  were  the  circumstances  of^ 
the  time  that  led  to  the  supersession  of  simple  continued  fever 
(or  relapsing  fever  in  Ireland  and  Scotland),  by  spotted  fever  or 
typhus  gravior  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Sydenham  would 
have  looked,  among  other  things,  to  the  weather  and  the  cha- 
racter of  seasons ;  but  from  1S30  onwards  there  was  no  season 
so  notable  as  the  dry  and  hot  summer  of  l826»  although  the  end 
of  the  year  1836  was  remarkably  wet.  The  period  of  typhus 
gravior  was  a  time  of  much  sickness  of  other  kinds — the  Asiatic 
cholera  of  1831-32,  the  influenza  of  1831,  1833,  and  1836-37, 
and  the  general  unhealthiness  of  the  year  1837.  This  was  also 
the  decade  when  the  *'condition-of-England  question"  was  a 
common  topic,  a  time  of  strikes  and  of  much  distress  among  the 
working  classes,  as  shown  in  the  reports  of  the  Poor  I^w 
Commission.  ^^k 

In  Glasgow  there  was  a  considerable  prevalence  of  feveri^ 
year  after  year  from   the  relapsing-fever  epidemic  of  1 827-29, 
according  to  the  following  table  of  admissions  for  fever  to  the 
Royal  Infirmary  and  the  special  fever-hospitals'; 


Admissions  for  Fct'eTy  Gfasgow, 


Year 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 

1832 


Fcircr  cnwf 
1084 
[511 

86s 

729 
1657 
1589J 


Vcar 

1S33 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 

i8j8 
1839 


Fvvcr  ouo 

1388 

2O0|3 

t359 

3125 

5387" 

2047 

1529 


The  worst  year  of  the  scries  for  fever  was    1837,  and 
worst  month  of  that  year  was  May,  when  the  fever-deaths  wci 

^  Cowan,  "  Vital  StatUUcs  of  Glasgow."  Jottrn,  Statist.  Sec,  HI. 

•  Cases  at  Mile- End  Ferer  Hospital. 

'  Including  906  mole  fcvLT-palieulfi  at  Albion  Street  temporary  hospital. 


Public  health  of  Glasgow,  1831-39. 
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I  in  3*22  of  the  mortality  from  all  causes.     That  great  access  of 

fever  in  Glasgow  followed  immediately  upon  the  great  strike 

of  the    coiton-spinners,   on    8th    April,    1837,    by   which    eight 

thousand  persons,  mostly  women,  were  thrown  out  of  work*. 

,The  death-rate  in  Glasgow  was  in  those  years  as  high  as  anywhere 

the  kingdom,  and  was  higher  \v\  the  nine  years  from   1831 

[than  in  the  nine  years  preceding.     The  population  of  Glasgow, 

lys  Cowan,  had  increased  on  the  industrial  side,  out  of  propor- 

[lion  to  its  middle  and  wealthiest  class';  and  to  that  he  would 

attribute  the  higher  death-rates  in  the  second  period  (right-hand 

mJc).  of  the  following  table  : 

Glasgow  Dfath'taUs. 
1833—1830  1831— 1839 


Dcnlhrau 

Death  rale 

ovvr  «U. 

unilcr  (tvc. 

Ycttr 

Oiic  in 

One  in 

l$22 

444 

101 

1823 

364 

78 

1834 

37-0 

81 

1825 

363 

81 

1826 

406 

105 

1827 

370 

84 

1828 

330 

79 

1829 

37-9 

100 

1830 

415 

97 

Death  •»!« 

Death-nite 

ovcf  aIL 

under  five. 

Vcwr 

One  in 

ODein 

1831 

33-8 

79 

1832 

2 1  "67 

63 

1833 

357 

77 

1834 

363 

81 

1835 

32-6 

67 

1836 

38-9 

62 

1837 

246 

65 

1838 

37-9 

83 

1839 

361 

72 

^ 


The  high  death-rates  in  some  of  the  years  in  the  second 
column  were  owing  to  special  causes — Asiatic  cholera  in  1832, 
smallpox  of  children  in  1835  and  1836,  and  to  influenza,  as  well 
as  to  typhus,  in  1831,  1833  and  1837.  As  to  the  fever  which 
prevailed  from  1831  to  1836,  as  it  was  not  relapsing  in  type,  so 
it  was  not  associated  with  scarcity. 

••The  increase  of  fever  in  Glasgow,"  says  Cowan,  "during  the  seven 
jrean  prior  to  1837.  had  taken  place,  not  in  years  of  famine  or  distress,  but 
doring  a  period  of  unexampled  prosperity,  when  every  individual  able  and 
'willing  lo  work  was  secure  of  steady  and  remunerating  employment.  From 
the  close  of  1836,  one  of  those  periodical  depressions  in  trade,  arising  from 
the  siaic  of  our  monetary  system,  had  visited  this  city,  and  deprived  a  large 
proportion  of  the  population  of  the  means  of  subsistence^" 

It  was  then  that  the  cases  of  typhus  trebled  in  number. 

■  SlafJhiwirs  Magmntu,  March.  1838,  p.  189. 

*  In  1H19  the  Iri^n  in  Glasgow  hnd  lieen  c&tinmted  at  i  in  967 :  in  1831  the  Irish 
put  of  the  populniion  had  risen  to  1  in  5-60.  Dr  Cowan,  however,  said  of  them: 
"  Ffom  ample  opportunities  of  observation,  they  api>ear  to  me  to  exhibit  much  less  of 
iImI  «t|uali(l  inii^ry  and  habitual  addiction  to  the  use  of  anient  spirits  than  the  Scotch 
Wth<  wme  grade.'' 

'  Rolten  Cowan,  M.D.,  "Statistics  of  Fever  in  Glasgow  for  1837."  tanffi, 
Apnl  10.  1839. 


Typhus  and  otiur  Contitmed  Fevers, 

The  epidemic  of  fever  reached  its  height  in  Dundee  about 
the  same  time  as  in  Glasgow,  and  in  both  towns  sooner  than 
anywhere  else  in  Scotland  or  England.  One  reason  of  this 
was  the  labour-troubles  culminating  in  strikes.  In  the  twelve- 
month from  15  June,  1836.  to  12  June,  1837,  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  admissions  to  the  Dundee  Infirmary  on  the 
medical  side  were  for  fever  (7C0  cases).  After  the  wet  autumn 
of  1836  there  were  a  good  many  cases  of  dysentery,  of  which  22 
were  treated  in  the  infirmary,  with  two  deaths'. 

At  Edinburgh,  as  at  Glasgow,  there  had  been  an  unusual 
amount  of  fever  in  1831  and  1832,  and  a  steady  prevalence  of  it 
thereafter.  The  epidemic  of  1836-39  was  for  the  most  part 
typhus  of  the  winter  seasons,  declining  each  spring  and  dis- 
appearing each  summer,  except  in  the  summer  of  1836,  when 
many  cases  came  in  June,  July  and  August  from  airy  parts 
of  the  town'.  The  climax  of  the  epidemic  was  in  1838,  a  year 
later  than  in  Glasgow  and  Dundee,  according  to  the  admissions 
to  the  fever-wards  of  the  infirmary* : 


Admissions  for  Fetter^  Edinburgh  Infirmary. 


Vmt 

Cases 

Yotf 

Qua 

i83» 

758 

1836 

652 

1832 

»3y4 

1837 

1324 

1833 

878 

1838 

2244 

1834 

690 

*839 

1235 

1835 

826 

1840 

782 

At  Aberdeen  the  epidemic  appears  to  have  been  later  even 

than  at  Edinburgh,  if  the  following  admissions  to  one  of  the 

two  fever-wards  (Dr  Kilgour's)  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  measure 

ofit«: 

Admissions  for  Fever^  Aberdeen, 


Year                                                       Cues 

Deaths 

1838  (March  to  December)     189 

26 

1839                                         z86 

29 

1840                                          534 

S3 

In  all  these  large  towns  of  Scotland,  the  fever  was  purely 
typhus.  The  various  observers  all  describe  the  fever  as  of  the 
spotted  kind,  the  proportion  of  cases  with  spots  varying  some- 
what. 


'  James  Arrotl,  M.D.,  Edin.  Mtd,  vmd Surg.  y<mm.,  Jan.  1839,  p.  tir. 

•  Craigie  ibid.  April,  1837- 

*  Christian,  Monthiyfoum,  Med,  St.  X.  1850,  p.  s6l.  *  Kilgoor,  u. 
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Thus,  at  Glasgow  Infirmary,  from  1S35  to  1S39.  there  were  4303  cases 
with  eruption,  1270  without  eruption,  and  r43  doubtful.     And,  that  the  cases 
without  eruption  were  not  cases  of  enteric  or  tv-phoid,  is  probable  from  the 
record  kept  of  the  fatalities  in  Dr  Anderson's  fever-wauxis* : 
In  1885  cases  with  eruption,        275  deaths,  or  1458  per  cent 
„     324  cases  without  eruption,    1 1  deaths,  or    3-33  per  cpnt. 
„      143  cases  doubtful,  7  deaths,  or    4  R9  per  cent. 

At  Aberdeen,  Kilgour  counted  59  cases  spotted  in  a  total  of  189  in  183S, 
in  a  total  of  286  in  1839,  and  278  in  a  total  of  534  in  1840.  all  the  cases, 
iwhelher  spotted  or  not,   being  of  the   same  fever,   which   he  considered 
^Wi  exanthcmatous  malady  as  a  whole.     Of  169  cases  tabulated  by  Craigie  at 
,dinbur'f:h,  from  28  June,  1836,  to  12  February,  1837,  there  were  79  with  an 
uption,  which  was  usually  the  mottled  or  rubeoloid  rash. 

Tlic  fatalities  were  relatively  more  in  Edinburgh  than  in 
»undee»  comparing  two  periods  which  were  not  the  same.  Of 
roo  cases  at  Dundee,  from  June,  1 836.  to  June,  1837,  only  50 
iied,  or  r  in  14,  notwithstanding  a  good  many  complications 
from  chest  complaints  and  bowel  complaints'.  At  Edinburgh 
iuring  fifteen  months  of  ! 838-39,  there  died  276  in  2037  cases, 
>r  I  in  J'l ;  of  those  cases,  1075  were  in  females,  with  1 16  deaths, 
or  I  in  9.  and  962  males,  with  160  deaths,  or  1  in  6\  The  most 
common  age  for  the  fever  at  Dundee  was  from  twent>'  to  forty 
J  years  (416  out  of  700  cases,  with  26  deaths,  or  i  in  16),  while 
Bthc  most  fatal  age,  as  usual,  was  from  forty  to  sixty  years,  at 
^hrhich  one  person  died  of  three  attacked.  At  Aberdeen,  in  the 
Blast  year  of  the  epidemic,  the  years  of  life  from  ten  to  twenty 
^had  more  cases  (233  in  a  total  of  657)  than  any  other  decade 
^of  life.  The  average  stay  of  a  patient  in  the  Aberdeen  fevcr- 
^Mards  was  18*67  days.  The  great  preponderance  of  deaths  in 
^ndolcsccnts  or  adults  was  clearly  shown  in  the  Glasgow  fever- 
"statistics,  1835-39. 


I 


Mhft  rram 

Under 

Ovtr 

Fev«r.(kaAiMr( 
cX  deaths  from 

pbnsrevvr 

ftnycan 

ten  yon 

alt  cnoso 

4788 

752 

4036 

11-57 

The  corresponding  epidemic  of  t>'phus  in  England  had  the 

fortune  to  be  recorded  in  great  part  under  the  new  system  of 

cgistration.  which  came  into  force  on  the   1st  of  July.  1837. 

t  the  beginning  of  registration  of  the  causes  of  death,  and 

ntil  a  good  many  years  after,  no  distinction  was  made  in  the 

ubli^hcd  tables  between  typhus  fever  and  enteric  fever.     But 

wc  hapi>en  to  know  that  the  epidemic  of  1837-3S  was  in  London 


*  Co«*an,  Jonm,  S/mtist.  Sot.  111.  1841. 
*  Arrolt,  u.  %.  *  CTatj;ie,  u.  s. 
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Typhus  and  otlur  Continued  Fe^^ers. 


almost   wholly  typhi 


just  as  it  was  in  the  large  towns" 
Scotland.  Of  sixty  cases  in  1837-3S,  of  which  notes  were 
by  West,  under  Latham  at  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  none 
that  died  and  were  examined  post-mortem  had  ulcerations, 
although  some  had  congestion,  of  Payer's  patches,  the  cases 
being  all  reckoned  typhus  cxanthematicus\  Sir  Thomas  Watson, 
who  was  then  physician  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  says  of  the 
ulceration  of  Pcycr's  patches  in  continued  fever: 

"Since  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  subject,  ihe  patches  of  glands, 
and  the  whole  tract  of  mucous  membrane,  from  the  stomach  to  the  rectum, 
have  been  diligently  explored,  and  the  result  seems  to  be  that,  at  certain 
limes  and  places  (in  other  words,  in  certain  epidemics),  the  ulceration  of  the 
inner  surface  of  the  intestine  is  far  less  common  than  at  others.  It  was 
comparatively  rare  in  an  epidemic  of  which  1  witnessed  some  part  in 
Fdinburgh  [1827-29].  Then  I  came  to  London;  and  for  several  years  I 
never  saw  a  body  opened  after  death  by  continued  fever  without  finding 
ulcers  of  the  bowels.  More  recently,  however,  and  especially  during  the 
present  epidemic  (1838},  I  have  looked  for  them  carefully,  in  many  cases 
that  have  proved  fatal  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  and  have  discovered 
neither  ulceration  nor  any  other  apparent  change  in  the  follicles  of  the 
intestines.*'  And  elsewhere  he  confirms  the  purely  typhus  character  of  the 
epidemic  of  1838:  "Our  wards  at  the  Middlesex  are  full  of  it,  and  scarcely 
A  case  presents  itself  wuhout  these  spots.  \Vc  speak  of  it  familiarly  as  the 
spoUtti  fever ;  or,  from  the  resemblance  which  the  rash  bears  to  that  of 
mca&Ics,  as  Ihe  rubeoloid  fever*/' 

From  which  it  would  appear  that  not  even  the  ordinal 
average  number  of  endemic  cases  of  enteric  fever,  such  as  might 
have  been  expected  at  a  hospital  in  the  west  end  of  London, 
were  forthcoming  in  the  epidemic  of  1837-3S,  so  purely  was  th< 
type  of  fever  typhus. 

The  deaths  from  this  epidemic  in  London,  from  the  ist 
July,  1837,  to  the  31st  of  December,  1838,  were  as  follows" : 


X837 

1838 

jhlQuiMr        «tliQttMter 

t5t  QMfter 

MdQMkfter        ^Qimler 

4tltQun 

826                  1 107 

i=8s 

1176                     839 

788 

— a  total  of  601 1  deaths  from  fever,  nearly  all  typhus,  in  eighteen 
months.  The  worst  London  parishes  were  Whitcchapcl  and  S^^ 
Pancras,  in  which  latter  the  fc\-cr-hospital  was  situated  Th^| 
high  mortality  from  fever,  which  had  begun  before  the  1st  o^^ 
July,  15457,  continued  into  the  year  1839,  when  the  dcAihs  ia, 
London  (probably  including  some  enteric)  were  i8i<> 


Jfurm*  JiJy^  iSjS. 
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Over  all   England  and  Wales,  including  London,  the  last 

'six  months  of  1S37  produced  9047  deaths  from  "typhus,"  and 

the  twelve  months  of  1S38,  18,775  deaths,  the  winter  of  1837-38 

laving  been   the  most  fatal  period.     After  London,  the  large 

►wn5  most  af]lccted  by  the  epidemic  in  the  latter  half  of  1837 

as  follows : 


DraUurroni 

Deaths  rrom 

typhu«  in 

t^'phtu  in 

fix  mon(h« 

«ii  monttu 

Liverpool 

524 

Dudley 

S4 

Manchester     | 
and  Salford  \ 

274 

Abergavenny 

53 

Wolverhampton 

45 

Birmingham 

75 

Newcastle 

44 

Bolton 

75 

Wigan 

43 

Sunderland 

72 

Chorlcy 

4> 

Leeds 

71 

Swansea 

36 

Sheffield 

68 

Halifax 

33 

Bradford 

65 

Macclesfield 

33 

Stockport 

63 

Norwich 

27 

In  each  of  the  next  two  years  the  number  of  deaths  from 
'^phus  in  the  four  largest  towns  was  as  follows  : 


Typhus 
deaths 

deaths 

ill  1838 

IniHag 

Manchester     ) 
and  Salford  $ 

627 

416 

Liverpool 

573 

358 

Leeds 

245 

150 

Birmingham 

123 

141 

From  nearly  all  the  registration  districts  of  England  and 
Wales,  deaths  from  fever  were  returned  in  1837-39^  so  that  the 
contagion  must  have  been  very  widely  spread  in  town  and 
countr)-'.  In  London  the  epidemic  declined  greatly  in  1839, 
but  in  many  parts  of  England  the  deaths  registered  as  "typhus'* 
were  hardly  less  numerous  than  in  1838,  and  in  some  country 
divisions  they  were  more,  as  if  the  contagion  had  taken  longer 
to  reach  the  villages".  One  village  epidemic  in  North  Devon  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  year  1839  had  been  observed  by  Dr  W. 
tudd,  afterwards  of  Bristol : 


Tin:  di<itric1  registniii  hml  hardly  or(jain'^l  their  work  in  the  tintl  two  or  three 

"f  rvpslrntiun.     Sumc  [>,\vc  much  more  complete  retums>  than  others.     Tlicrc 

rcluclaucc  to  register  births.,  ami  the  marriages  were  not  all  rcgislcrcfL     Uul  tlie 

ofdcath:)  cainc  out  very  nearly  ax  the  actuaries  had  expected. 

The    Third   Kcpoit  of  the  Kegislrar-Gencral  gives  the  mortality  in  all  parts  of 

j:TtiDd  from  typhus  in  iHj9  (n^  well  u  Trom  Karlatina)  in  an  eUborote  table  of  the 

tralion  ilUtncb  and  suL^tlialricts. 

'3—' 
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Typhus  and  other  Continued  Fevers. 


The  6r^  case  in  the  village  (North  Tawton,  iioo  to  izoo  inl 
was  of  a  young  woman  in  a  poor  and  crowded  cotta^,  who  sickrned  on 
II  July,  1839;  her  mother,  brother,  and  sister  sickened  in  succession,  her 
father  and  a  young  infant  escaping  the  infection.  In  another  cottage,  four 
001  of  six  were  ill  of  fever,  in  another,  three  person?  had  it,  and  so  on,  the 
whole  number  of  cases  treated  by  Or  Budd  in  the  village  until  the  beginnitig 
of  November  being  about  eighty.  It  was  carried  from  North  Tawton  to 
neighbouring  hamlets  :  thus,  a  sawyer  who  lodged  next  door  to  the  first 
infected  cottage  sickened  of  the  fever  and,  on  2  August,  returned  to  his 
home  in  the  hamlet  of  Morchard.  As  he  lay  there,  he  was  visited  by  a 
friend,  who  assisted  to  rais*  him  in  bed  :  "Wliile  thus  employed,  the  friend 
was  quite  overpowered  by  the  smell  from  the  sick  man's  body,"  and  on  the 
tenth  day  thereafter  sickened  of  fever,  which  spread  to  two  of  his  childrm 
and  to  a  brother  who  came  from  a  distance  to  see  him.  Another  sawR^f 
who  lodged  with  the  former  left  North  Tawton  ill  a  week  after  n^| 
(9  August)  for  his  home,  also  at  Morchard,  where  he  died  after  a  period  not 
stated ;  ten  days  after  his  death  his  two  children  took  the  fever,  his  widow 

escaping  it.     In  a  third  instance,  a  widow   L left    North  Tawton   on 

31  August  to  visit  her  brother,  a  farmer  in  the  hamlet  of  Chaffcombc,  seven 
miles  distant  Two  days  after  her  arrival  she  fell  ill  of  fexer  and  recovered 
slowly.  In  the  same  farmhouse  the  mistress  caught  it  a  month  or  two  later 
and  died  on  4  November;  the  farmer  himself  took  to  bed  with  the  fever  on  the 
day  his  wife  died,  and  came  safe  through  the  attack.  Three  weeks  after,  an 
apprentice  on  the  farm  sickened,  then  a  lad  (the  fifth  in  order)  in  the  end  of 
December,  then  the  farmer's  sister,  then  another  apprentice,  then  a  serving- 
man,  then  a  maidservant,  and  lastly  the  daughter  of  the  widow  L from 

North  Tawton,  who  had  been  the  first  case  in  the  house  months  before. 
Tliis  farmhouse  at  Chaffcombe  sent  off  two  distinct  offshoots  of  contagion. 
The  lad.  who  was  fifth  in  the  above  series,  was  sent  home  ill  to  his  mother's 
cottage,  between  Bow  and  North  Tawton,  in  the  end  of  December.  His 
mother  sickened  on  24  January.  1S40,  and  died  on  3  February*.  Next  door 
to  her  lived  a  married  daughter,  whose  whole  household  were  attacked. 
Another  married  daughter,  who  came  from  a  distance  to  visit  the  sick,  took 
the  infection  on  her  return  home,  and  so  started  a  new  focus.  From  the 
same  farm  at  Chaffcombe,  the  maid,  who  was  ninth  in  order  in  the  above 
series,  was  sent  home  to  her  father's  cottage  in  the  hamlet  of  Looscbcare, 

four  miles  away;  her  father  caught  the  fever  from  her,  and  a  farmer  K , 

who  lived  across  the  road,  having  visited  this  man  se\-eral  times  in  his  illness, 
took  the  fever  next,  other  cases  following  under  fanner  ICs.  roof,  and 
after  throughout  the  whole  hamlet  of  Loosebea^e^ 

'  W.  Budd.  M.D.,  Lancet,  27  r>cc.  1856.  and  -j  July,  1859.     Hr  Budd,  who 
been  studying  in  Pahs  and  seeing  much  typhoid  fever,  but  little  or  no  t>-phas.  inj 
service  of  Louis  at  La  I'itit^  hospit&l,  took  the  whole  of  ihe^re  case%  for  enter 
typhoid,  and  insisted,  in  his  later  life,  on  the  ground  of  his  North  Tawton  cxperii 
in  1819,  thai  typhoid  fever  spread  by  contagion.     He  publi&hcd  numerous  jiaiier 
this  tneme  [I.atu^t^  17  Dec.  1856,  another  series  in  the  s&me  joumni  from  t  Julj 
Nov.  i85(j,  Jirit.  Mtti.  Joum.  Nov.-Dec.   1861,  and,  finally,  a  volume  of  repi 
%rith   additions.    Typhoid  Fever,   Hi    Nature^    Made    of  Spreading  and  Prtvemi 
London,  1873).     But  he  puhli»hcd  no  clinical  cases  nor  post-mortem  notes,  to  1 
good  his  1839  diagnosis,  on  which  the  whole  matter  twme<l,  contenting  himself 
an  assurance  that  lie  knew  typhoid  well  from  studying  it  under  Louis  {who,  at 
time.  l>clicve<l  that  the  typhus  of  nnnic-s  gaols,  &c.  and  of  the  ItritJih  writers,  wa«j 
same  as  the  fever  which  he,  and  others  aJ^er  him,  named  typhoid).     He  also  made^ 
following  six  stn^cment^,  as  if  he  were  making  afhdavit :  (1)  that  the  meat  majorit, 
the  cases  had  early  diarrhoea,  (2)  that  three  had  profuse  init-slin.il  haemorrhage^  (3) 
that  more  or  less  of  tympanitis  was  almost  universal  in  the  epidemic,  (4I  that  in  ac 
every  case  he  foond  the  rose-coloured  lenticular  spots,  (5)  thai  one  case,  which 
the  only  one  examined  |K>s1-mor1em,  hnd  the  characteristic  ulceration  of  the  inti 


The  distnss  in  Manc/iesicr,   1S39-41. 
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This  was  doubtless  the  way  the  epidemic  spread  in  all  the 
:ounlry  districts  of  England,  the  unwholesome  state  of  labourers' 
:ottagcs,  as  revealed  in  the  reports  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission, 
favouring  it.  In  the  chapter  on  the  fevers  of  Ireland  wc  shall 
ind  that  the  contagion  of  typhus  and  relapsing  fever  was 
[ispcrsed  In  the  same  way,  but  to  a  much  greater  extent,  owing 
to  the  amount  of  vagrancy. 

In  the  manufacturing  towns  of  the  North  of  England  the 
fever  continued  at  a  somewhat  steady  epidemic  level  for  several 
'ears.      The   pathetic   scenes   of  typhus   among   the   poor  of 
Manchester  in  Mrs  Gaskeirs  famous  tale  of  Maty  Barton  belong 
llo  the  early  part  of  the  year  1839;  but  they  might  have  been 
Idrawn  from  almost  any  months  of  the  two  or  three  years  follow- 
ing, according  to  the  passage  cited  below  from  the  same  work*. 

and  (6)  that  one  fatal  case  had  the  symptoms  of  perforation  of  the  gut.    Tht<^  summary 

fiuinncf,  Asking  in  elTt-ct  to  be  taken  on  trust,  is  not  usually  accepted  from  innovaturs, 

none  of  ihc  ^jreai  iliscoverers  having  resoned  to  it.     Hilherto,  however,  no  one  has 

hoiighl  proper  to  qurslion  Budd's  diagnosis  of  the  epidemic  fever  in  his  North  Tawton 

>raicttce,  nor  in'cn  to  remark  upon  his  blmnge  error  of  treating  llic  epidemic  of  1838-39 

II  o»cc  Britain  as  purely  one  of  typlioid  {Latiut,  11  Dec.  1856).     Bui  everyone  knew 

that  typhoid  fever  did  not  spread  in  I  he  way  that  he  describe^l  (doubtless  correctly  for 

the  above  cases).    After  ihc  publication  of  his  book  in  1873  an  attempt  was  made  by  an 

fiuential    layman   in   the    7/w/cj  (9    Not,    1S74)    to    ixipulari/e    lludd's  fallacies   or 

iradoxcs  on  the  contagiou^nejis  of  typhoid.     **  How, '  it  was  asked,  after  a  summary 

if  the  \orth  Tawton  epidemic  in   1839,   "could  a  dif«ease  whose  character?;  are  so 

vercly  demonstrable,  have  ever  been  imagined  to  be  non-coniagious?    How  could 

a  doctrine  be  followed,  as  it  has  been,  to  the  destruction  of  human  life?" 

'  •'  For  three  years  past  trade  had  been  getting  worse  and  worse,  and  the  price  of 

provisions  hij;her  and  hijjher.     This  disparity  between  the  amount  of  the  earnings  of 

the  wiirkinjj  classes  and  the  price  of  their  foixl  occasioned,  in  more  cases  than  could 

well    l>c    imagined,    dl-case   and    death.      Whole   families    went    through    a  grotlual 

Starvation.     They  only  wniitetl  n  Dante  to  record  their  sufferings.     And  yet  even  his 

words  would  fall  short  of  the  awful  truth ;  they  could  only  present  an  outline  of  the 

tremenilous  fact«  of  the  destitution  that  surrounded  thouvinds  uix)n  thousand^t  in  the 

ibic  yeoni    1830,   184O.  and    1841.     Even   philanthropists  wKo  had   studied  the 

Cl  were  forcctf  lo  own  themselves  [>crplexed  in  their  endeavour  lo  ascertain  the 

CAUKCS  of  the  misery;  the  whole  matter  was  of  so  complicated  a  nature  that  it 

ff...   .,...1   I,,  iin|j«>ssiblc  lo  understand  it  thoroughly.. ..I'he  most  deplorable  and 

eadu.  ii  arose  out  of  the  jM-Tiod  of  commercial  depression  to  which  1  refer, 

was  'to    "f   aliciialion    between   the  difFcrcnl    classes   of  society.     It    h   so 

impossible  to  dcscri)>e,  or  even  faintly  to  picture,  the  stale  of  distress  which  prevailed 

in  the  town  [Manchester]  at  that  time,  that  I  will  not  attempt  it;  and  yet  I  think 

jjiin  that  sorely,  in  a  Chrlstinn  land,  it  was  not  known  even  so  feebly  as  words  could 

it.  Of  the  more  happy  and  fortimate  would  have  thronged  with  their  sympathy  and 

id.     In  many  instances  the  sufferers  wept  finit,  and  ihtrii  ihey  curseii.     Their 

live  feelings  c^liibiled  themselves  in  rabid  politics.    And  when  I  hear,  as  I  have 

of  the  sufferings  and  iirivalions  of  the  jioor,  of  provision  shops,  where  ha'|Miiihs 

,«g|pur,  butter,  and  even  flour,  were  sold  tu  accommodale  the  indigent — of  jiarcnts 

lb  their  clothes  by  the  fireside  during  the  whole  night  Tor  seven  weeks  ti^elher, 

er  that  their  only  bed  and  iH'dding  might  In:  reserved  fur  the  use  of  their  Urge 

of  others  sleeping  u|>on  the  cold  liearthsione  for  weeks  in  succession,  without 

ndcttuAti-  means  of  providing  themselves  with  ftxKl  nr  fuel — ^and  this  in  the  depth  of 

winter     ijf  others  being  compelled  tu  fast  for  dnys  logethei,  unJiecied  by  any  hoix:  of 

licticr  fortune,  living,   motcovcr,  or  r.ither  starving,   in  a  crowded   garret,  or  damp 


Tjfhu  mmd  0tktr 


Hooping  coitsb 

ScftrUtfna 

Croup 


1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

9»i3» 

10434 

6,368 

2t7'> 

10^37 

9,326 

6,894 

8w43 

8.165 

6,132 

8.099 

8,091 

10.325 

I9,«i6 

14.16. 

12,807 

4,iy2 

4,336 

4,r77 

4,457 

2.562 

3469 

3.240 

5.241 

f«  f  Jlj9  the  LjocMhire  dcatiM  CrvMD  typhus  were  1343;  in  Wales, 
MooOMsdi  and  HcRlbniihirc  th^  were  IS4&  There  is,  indeed, 
ttak  iapnovancflt  in  the  Matfatical  retttnis  as  late  as  1842. 
The  doth*  Crom  "typfaos"  were  as  follows  in  all  Eli^iand  and 
Waico; 

lijs       (839       XS40       1841       1842 

«8^775         >$/^'         »7f«77  "4,846         16^201 

TWdcatflW  IrovD  fhecftMcmac  maUitir*  of  tnfanu  and  cfaJdren  dttriog ' 
ftrt  |«af9  vcre  alio  vety  MftL 

X838 
|6,3«S8 

6,(14 

9,107 
5.802 

4^3 

2r^82 

TIm  Opidcmic  of  Km»l)pox  cQrrc<if>ondcd  closely  to  the  epidemic  of  fever, 
Um  former  b«inK  f^t^l  trhiefty  tn  infants  and  youne  children,  the  latter  fatal 
rhirfly  10  adul(«.  iJcforc  the  nmallwjx  epidemic  had  subsided  scarlet  fever 
brCMmc  iinuKinlly  mortnl^  c^prnally  in  [X40,  and  kept  its  higher  level 
•f  dMNlu  for  a  jjcnrration  after.  The  epidemic  of  fever,  although  it 
affMlei  the  mortality  of  the  voung  comparatively  little,  was  indirectly  a 
rOMloti  why  many  of  ihcm  died  of  other  diseases ;  for  the  prostration  of  the 
parcnli,  the  impoverishment,  and  all  the  other  troubles  associated  with  an 
ppidrinic  of  typhiit,  led  to  inevitable  sufferings  among  the  young,  wtu  ' 
wcuUcnrd  their  power  of  rc»i»tuncc 

Tlic  registration  returns  were  not  tabulated  (except  foi 
London)  from  the  end  of  1842  to  the  beginning  of  1847,  buf 
there  Ih  rcanon  to  think  that  the  epidemic  fever  was  not  active 
In  the  interval.  It  i.s  undoubted  that  the  enormous  construction 
of  railroads  in  Mngliuul  during  those  years  gave  employment 
and  wnK*-*"  to  multitudes,  and  ended  the  distress  the  sooner. 
This  eflfcct  of  railroad-making  in  P*ngland  was  so  obvious  that 
Lord  George  Bcntinck  desired  to  relieve  the  distress  in  Irclan 
in  1846-47  by  the  same  means. 


an 
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Enteric  Fever  mixed  with  the  prevailing  Typhus,  1831-42 


While   there   is  complete   agreement    among    the    hospi 
physicians  of  the  groat  towns  that  the  fever  of  1837-39  w; 
maculated  typhus,  to  the  total  exclusion  of  cases  with  ulcerati 


Ctlbr,  Ukd  sTAdualiy  sinking  under  the  pressure  of  want  and  despair  into  a  prenutune 
p&ve:  and  when  Inis  has  been  ajnfiimej  by  the  eridcncc  uf  their  careworn  loaks, 
tMr  CMikad  fpcUngs*  and  ihck  dcaolntc  homes — cu  1  wonder  thai  many  of  ibcm.  i 
Mil  tiMM  of  BuaciT  nod  dettitntion,  spoke  and  acted  with  ferocious  ptcctpitalioaf 


1 
I 


'nUric  Fever  duriftg  the   Typhus  cpitUmic. 
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of  the  bowel,  as  in  the  experience  of  Watson  at  the  Middlesex 
Hospital  and  of  West  (under  Latham)  at  St  Bartholomew's, 
yet  some  allowance  should  be  made,  in  interpreting  the  figures 
of  fever  mortality  in  those  years  throughout  England  and  Wales, 
for  admixture  of  enteric  fever.  Budd's  statement  that  the  only 
case  which  was  dissected  in  the  epidemic  at  North  Tawton, 
Devonshire,  in  1839,  had  the  bowel-lesion  of  entenc  fever,  if 
it  is  to  count  in  the  absence  of  the  usual  details  (place,  date, 
objective  description),  would  mean  tliat  at  least  one  case  there 
was  not  of  the  prevailing  type  of  contagious  epidemic  typhus. 
The  coincidence  of  some  such  cases  is  made  the  more  probable 
by  the  evidence  from  Anstruther,  Fifcshirc,  reported  by  John 
Goodsir,  afterwards  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  Edinburgh,  who 
was  assisting  his  father  in  practice  there  from  1S35  to  1839. 
During  that  period,  which  was  the  time  of  the  typhus  epidemic 
in  the  larger  towns  of  Scotland,  he  attended  about  one  hundred 
cases  of  fever  annually  in  Anstruther  and  the  neighbourhood; 
the  fever  was  usually  mild,  only  some  sixteen  of  the  cases 
having  proved  fatal ;  of  those  sixteen  he  examined  ten  after 
death,  finding  "  ulceration "  of  the  Peyer's  patches  in  all,  and 
perforation  of  the  intestine  in  four  of  them.  These  facts  he 
gave  orally  to  Dr  John  Reid,  pathologist  to  the  Edinburgh 
Infirmary,  whose  experience  of  the  morbid  anatomy  of  fever 
tvas  altogether  different.  Goodsir,  having  kept  the  specimens, 
made  them  the  subject  of  a  paper  some  years  after  (1842),  in 
which  he  described  very  minutely  the  stages  and  degrees  of 
congestion,  ulceration,  sloughing  and  perforation  in  the  lymph- 
follicles  of  the  intestine  in  fever,  placing  congestions  at  one  end 
of  the  scale  and  sloughing  at  the  other,  as  die  French  patho- 
logists then  did'.  Reid  examined,  at  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary 
from  October.  1838,  to  June,  1839,  forty-one  bodies  dead  of 
fever,  to  see  whether  the  intestinal  lesion,  which  Goodsir  had 
told  him  of,  occurred  in  them.  The  distinctness  of  the  Peyer's 
patches  varied  a  good  deal  (differences  which  are  known  to  be 
in  part  congenital  and  in  part  to  depend  on  age),  and  in  only 
two  instances  were  they  elevated  and  seemingly  "ulcerated." 


'  John  GoorMr,  '*0n  a  DiMAftcO  ConJiiion  of  ihc  Intestinal  Glands,"  Loud,  and 
IJitt     \t.^ntMy  JoHrn.  of  Mtd.  ^ikuNff,   April,   1843.      He   Hoes    not    enter  on    the 
IS  to  whether  the  subject  of  the  present  pajwr  constitutes  3  (Hsttnct  s|Jccics 
•  .  ur  be  iiicicly  a  fcrnn  of  the  ordinary  continued  fever  ";  but  he  appears  In 

fcizugnuc  that  A  certain  diatrici  may  have  a  form  of  fever  special  to  it,  u  Rcid  bad 
i|iiobtibly  told  hinn. 
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Typlius  and  other  Contifiucd  Fevers. 


One  of  these  was  Ihc  case  of  an  Irishman,  from  Sligo,  aged  25,  who  hart 
been  so  constipated  that  he  was  purged  with  colocynth,  etc  :  "at  the  lower 
part  of  the  ileum,  the  elliptical  patches  were  irregular  on  the  surface,  and 
presented  several  superficial  and  ill-defined  depressions  (ulcerations)."  TTie 
other  was  the  case  of  a  girl,  aged  15,  who  had  not  suffered  from  diarrhoea, 
but  had  the  intestinal  patches  elevated  and  superficially  "ulcerated*." 
Neither  of  these  cases  would  probably  be  reckoned  typhoid  or  enteric  fe\'er 
At  the  present  time  on  the  anatomical  evidence  only.  The  early  French 
observers,  Chomel,  Louts,  Andral  and  others,  included  in  a  scaJe  all  the 
appearances  of  the  Peyer^s  patches  in  fever  that  they  thought  morbid,  from 
mere  prominence  of  the  lymphatic  tissue  and  distinctness  of  the  follicular 
pits,  up  to  extensive  sloughing  and  ulceration  of  the  same,  as  if  they  were  all 
the  signs  of  one  and  the  same  fever  in  its  various  stages  of  development. 
But  simple  prominence  or  congestion  of  Peyer's  patches  may  occur  in  typhus 
fever,  or  in  relapsing  fever;  nor  would  a  slight  erosion,  or  "superficial 
ulceration"  raise  in  all  cases  a  suspicion  of  enteric  fever. 

The  observations  of  Home,  Rcid's  predecessor  as  pathologist 
to  the  Edinburgh  Infirmar>\  from  1833  to  1837,  were  however 
conclusive  that  true  enteric  fever  had  occurred  now  and  again 
during  the  steady  prevalence  of  typhus  fever  from  year  to  year. 
In  that  space  he  made  loi  post-mortem  examinations  in  fevcr- 
cascs;  in  29  the  Pcyer's  patches  were  distinct,  in  7  of  those  29 
there  was  "  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  ulceration/'  and  in  2  of 
those  7  there  was  perforation*.  Murchison  examined  the 
post-mortem  register  of  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary  for  the 
years  1S33  to  1S3S,  and  found  only  fifteen  cases  of  fever 
with  ulceration  of  the  bowcL  But  in  the  eight  months  from 
I  November.  1S46,  to  June.  1S47,  there  were  nineteen  dissections 
with  the  characteristic  lesion  of  tjphoid,  the  season  having  been 
remarkable  every^vhere  for  that  disease. 

In  the  following  scries  of  years  the  fatal  cases  of  fever  in 
the  Edinburgli  Infirmary'  witli  ulceration  were  few' : 


I 
4 


1854 


1858 

1859 
i860 
1S61 


It  was  thought  remarkable  that  the  form  of  continued  fevei 
which  was  most  usually  found  in  the  great  continental  dth 
in  Paris,  Berlia.  Prague  and  Vienna,  namely  that  with  ulceration^ 
of  the  lymph-follicles  of  the  intestine,  should  be  but  occasionally 
n^ixed  with  the  old  t>  phus  in  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland 


«  J<te  R«<  M.tX.  '-AmN^ 
«.  ^  BOM  fwnr'»  : 


liBfcoioui  •lUr  pprth. 


Relative  frequency  of  Typhoid  in  Britain, 
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in  the  very  same  years.  But  there  was  nothing  to  discredit  the 
Hritish  observations,  anatomical  and  clinical;  and  in  1836 
Dr  Lombard,  of  Geneva,  having  visited  various  cities  in 
England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  bore  witness  to  the  matter  of 
fact,  strange  as  it  was  to  him.  Writing  to  Graves,  of  Dublin, 
on  16  June,  1836,  he  said:  "Before  I  leave  Ireland,  allow  me 
to  express  to  you  my  great  astonishment  at  what  I  have  seen 
in  this  country  respecting  your  continued  fever;"  and  in  a 
second  letter,  of  18  July,  after  his  return  to  Geneva,  he  added, 
that  in  Liverpool,  ulceration  of  the  ileum  in  continued  fever 
was  "occasional,"  that  in  Manchester  he  had  been  told  it 
occurred  "by  no  means  always,"  that  In  Birmingham  the  cases 
of  fever  were  not  many,  but  "always"  with  intestinal  ulceration, 
and  that  in  London  *' not  a  fourth  part"  of  the  cases  of  fever 
had  the  latter  condition,  and  these  mostly  in  autumn*.  This 
was  before  the  great  epidemic  of  typhus  had  begun  in  the 
Englisli  towns.  To  the  same  non-epidemic  period  (1834) 
belongs  the  statement  of  Carrick,  for  Bristol,  that  fever  was 
often  observed  to  be  infrequent  or  altogether  absent  In  the  most 
crowded  and  dirty  parts  of  the  city  at  times  when  there  were 
a  good  many  cases  "in  institutions  and  dwellings  where 
cleanliness  and  free  air  are  most  carefully  attended  to."  and  that 
ulceration  of  the  bowel  was  the  most  common  post-mortem 
appearance*. 

The  comparative  rarity  of  enteric  fever  in  the  chief  towns 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland  continued  for  a  good  many  years  longer, 
indeed  until  after  the  differences  between  typhus  and  typhoid 
were  perceived  and  admitted  by  all.  Even  at  the  London  Fever 
Hospital,  during  twenty-four  years  (1848-71)  after  Sir  William 
Jenner's  diagnostic  points  were  strictly  looked  to  in  its  wards, 
much  the  greater  part  of  the  admissions  were  of  typhus;  in 
only  two  periods,  1850-55  and  1858-61.  during  both  of  which, 
there  was  comparatively  little  fever  of  any  kind  in  London,  did 
the  admissions  for  enteric  fever  slightly  exceed  those  for 
typhus;  on  an  annual  average  of  the  twenty-four  years  ending 
1 87 1,  the  cases  of  the  former  were  only  about  a  fifth  part  of  Uie 


*  Lumbnrd,  in  Dublin  JourHoi  of  Med.  &,  X.  (i8j(5),  p.  17.  Me  bore  wilnes*, 
atftt).  to  ihc  rarily  of  the  l>owcMe>ion  in  the  Glasgow  fevers.  Tiiis  w;w  contirmcd  l»y 
Dr  rcn7,  of  lha(  cuy.  Ibid,  x.  381.  S«  also  Julius  Staberoh,  M.D.,  "  Researches  on 
the  Occurtcncc  uf  Typhus  in  ilic  Manufacturing  Cities  nf  Ureal   Britain/*  /iti/.  XIU. 


,16. 


*  TVctwj.  Pfvt'.  Moi.  Aisoc.  \\.  (1834),  p.  176. 
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Typhus  and  otfur  Continued  Fa*ers. 


whole.  The  cases  of  enteric  fever  increased  decidedly  after 
1865.  Murchison  thought  that  the  increase  might  be  accounted 
for  in  part  by  the  enl.irgement  of  the  Fever  Hospital,  and  by 
the  unusually  high  temperature  of  certain  years,  the  summers  and 
autumns  of  1865,  1866,  186S  and  1870  having  been  remarkable 
for  their  great  heat  and  prolonged  drought ;  but,  he  adds, 
"it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  this  increased  prevalence  of 
enteric  fever  in  the  metropolis  has  been  contemporaneous  with^H 
the  completion  of  the  main  drainage  schemed"  ^^ 

Still  more  recently,  the  relative  proportions  of  typhus  and 
enteric  fever  have  been  reversed,  so  that  there  have  been  years 
with  little  or  no  typhus  but  with  a  good  deal  of  enteric  fever. 
There  are  some  persons,  unacquainted  with  the  history,  who 
cannot  imagine  that  it  was  ever  otherwise  than  now,  who  think 
of  the   former  times   of  medicine,  not   as   differing   in  social, 
economic,  and  various  other  respects  from  their  own,  but  only 
as  being  less  clever  at  diagnosis.     There  are  others  who  realize 
clearly  enough  the  historical  matter  of  fact,  but  find  it  necessary 
to  explain  the  almost  contemporaneous  decline  of  typhus  and 
rise  of  typhoid  by  some  hypothesis  of  the  latter  being  "  evolved  " 
out    of    the    former.      This    evolutional    doctrine    makes    the 
mistake    of   ascribing    to    the    species    of   disease    the    same 
comparative  fixity  of  characters  that  belongs  to  the  species  of 
animals  and  plants.     Beside  the  latter,  the  species  of  disease 
are  the  creatures  of  a  day.     In  the  nosological  field,  the  origic^H 
of  species  is  not  analogous  to  the  evolution  of  a  new  spccic^^B 
of  animal  or  plant  out  of  an  old,  as  in  the  hypothesis  of  Danvin, 
for  the  reason  that  every  species  of  disease  is  evolved  directly 
and,  as  it  were,  pro  re  nata,  out  of  a  few  simple  conditions  of^ 
human  life,  variously  mixed  but  always  there  to  give  occasio^H 
to  one  infective  malady  or  another,  which  may  have  a  shorter      ' 
existence,   like  sweating    sickness,  or    a    longer,   like    plague^^ 
Edinburgh  experiences  offer  a  ready  criticism  of  the  evolutiona^H 
doctrine.     Typhus  declined,  and  typhoid  rose;  but  it  was  in  the 
old  tenement  houses  of  the  Canongatc,  Cowgate,  Grassmarket, 
and  High  Street  that  typhus  declined,  and  it  was  mostly  in  the 
new  streets  across  the  valley,  or  in  the  New  Town  of  Edinburgl 
that  enteric  fever  arose,  having  sometimes  no  more  mysterious 
an  origin  than  the  results  of  defective  or  cheap  plumber-work, 


ne 


'  Cffttiiftuitf /''ivfrst  ind  ed.  1873,  p»  443. 
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for  example,  the  leakage  of  a  soil-pipe  fermenting,  a  foot  deep, 
beneath  the  basement  floor.  But  it  was  not  until  a  good  many 
years  after  that  these  new  experiences  became  common ;  and 
meanwhile  Edinburgh  and  other  towns  in  Scotland  saw  much 
of  typhus  and  relapsing  fever. 

Relapsing  Fever  in  Scotland,  1842-44. 

The  epidemic  of  1836-39  had  been  typhus  of  a  specially 
maculated  kind.  The  period  or  *'  constitution "  of  synocha, 
rising  twice  to  epidemics  of  relapsing  fever,  had  lasted  from 
near  the  beginning  of  the  century  until  1828  or  1829.  Then 
came  the  new  constitution  of  low,  depressed,  spotted  fever, 
which  would  not  stand  blood-letting.  But  in  1842-44  relapsing 
fever  reappeared  in  Scotland.  This  reappearance  was  a  blow 
to  t\vo  doctrines  of  the  time — first  that  Ireland  was  the  original 
breeding-place  of  all  such  fevers,  and  secondly,  that  a  return 
of  the  "constitution"  of  relapsing  fever  would  warrant  a  return 
to  the  practice  of  blood-letting,  which  had  fallen  into  disuse 
during  the  epidemic  of  typhus.  The  epidemic  of  1842-44 
was  at  first  purely  a  Scots  affair,  with  some  extension  to 
England,  but  none  to  Ireland.  As  to  blood-letting,  once  it 
had  been  given  over  in  fevers  it  was  not  readily  taken  up  again, 
notwithstanding  the  theory  that  relapsing  fever  belonged  to  those 
sthenic  or  inflammatory  types  of  sickness  in  which  the  lancet 
was  still  thought  admissible.  Moreover,  Christison,  who  re- 
membered the  relapsing  synocha  of  1817-19  and  of  1827-28, 
said  of  the  third  epidemic:  "The  synocha  of  1843-44,  though 
so  prevalent,  by  no  means  presented  the  same  strong  phlogistic 
or  sthenic  character  as  in  the  earlier  epidemics  of  1817-20  and 
1826-29.  The  pulse  was  neither  so  frequent  nor  so  strong  ;  the 
heat  was  not  so  pungent;  the  glow  of  the  integuments  was  less 
lively  and  less  general '." 

I  take  conveniently  from  Murchison  the  following  succinct 
account  of  the  Scots  relapsing  fever  of  1842-44* : 

*'  The  next  epidemic  of  fever  in  1843  differed  from  those  that  precedetl  it, 
inasmuch  as  it  did  not  originate  in  or  implicate  Ireland,  but  was  mainly 
confined  to  Scotland.    There  was  no  increase  of  fever  in  the  Irish  hospitals 


Christison.  "  On  ihc  Changes  which  have  taken  pince  in  the  Constitution  of 
l.>v.  .^  111. I  i..nimr,ntitms  in  Kdinlmryh  during  the  last  totty  years."  Paper  read  at 
M<  !•  4  Mnrch,  1857.     Edin.  MtJ.  7i*ttrtt.  Jan.  1858,  p.  577. 

o,  under  the  head  of"  Typhus,*  p.  47. 
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Typhus  and  othf^^miinued  Fevers* 


during  this  year,  whereas  the  number  of  admissions  into  the  Glasgow 
Intirmary  rose  from  1,194  to  3*46?;  in  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary  from  842  lo 
2,080;  and  in  the  Aberdeen  Infirmary  from  282  to  1,280.  These  numbers, 
too,  are  far  from  representing  the  true  extent  of  the  epidemic,  for  thousands 
of  sick  were  sent  from  the  hospital  doors.  The  fever  was  almost  exclusively 
relapsing  fever ;  typhus  was  comparatively  rare.  The  first  cases  were 
obser\cd  on  the  east  coast  of  Fife,  in  1 841-2  (by  H.  Goodsir),  and  not 
in  the  crowded  localities  of  large  towns.  In  Dundee,  where  the  proportion 
of  typhus  cases  was  comparatively  great,  the  fever  appeared  earlv  in  the 
summer  of  1S42,  and  raged  to  a  considerable  extent  during  the  whole  of  the 
autumn,  before  it  showed  itself  elsewhere.  In  Glasgow  the  first  cases 
occurred  in  September,  1842;  but  the  fever  was  not  generally  prevalent 
until  December,  from  which  month  the  cases  rapidly  increased  until 
October,  1843,  when  the  epidemic  began  to  decline.  The  number  of  cases 
in  Glasgow  was  estimated  at  33,000,  or  i  il  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population. 
In  Edinburgh  relapsing  fever  was  first  observed  in  Fcbruarj',  1843.  It 
rapidly  spread  until  October,  after  which  it  gradually  abated,  until,  by  the 
following  April,  it  had  well  nigh  disappeared.     In  the  month  of  October, 

1843,  the  number  of  fever  cases  admitted  into  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary 
amounted  to  638,  and  during  several  months,  from  thirty  to  fifty  cases  were 
daily  refused  admission.  The  total  number  of  cases  in  Edinburgh  was 
calculated  by  Alison  at  9.000.  In  Aberdeen  the  epidemic  commenced  about 
the  same  time,  and  followed  the  same  course  as  in  Edinbur^jh.  At  Lcith, 
curiously  enough,  it  did  not  appear  until  September,  1843  ;  it  then  spread 
rapidly  for  two  months,  after  which  it  declined,  and  by  the  end  of  February, 

1844,  it  had  almost  ceased  ;  but  during  this  brief  period  it  attacked  1,800 
persons,  or  one  in  every  fourteen  of  the  population.  The  disease  was 
general  over  Scotland,  and  was  not  restricted  to  the  large  towns  ;  ii  prevailed 
m  Greenock,  Paisley,  Musselburgh,  Tranent,  Penicuick,  Haddington,  Dunbar, 
the  Isle  of  Skye,  etc.  Although  the  epidemic  was  mostly  confined  to 
Scotland,  the  same  fever  was  observed  in  some  of  the  large  towns  of 
England.  The  number  of  admissions  into  the  London  Fever  Hospital  rose 
from  252  in  the  preceding  year  to  1,385  in  1843:  and  the  annual  report  for 
1843  makes  it  evident  that  a  large  proportion  of  these  cases  were  relapsing 
fever.  The  rate  of  mortality  of  the  epidemic  was  small,  not  exceeding  from 
I  wo- and- a- half  to  four  per  cent  Although  this  was  the  same  fever  as 
prevailed  in  1817-19,  even  local  bleeding  was  rarely  resorted  to,  and  many 
of  the  cases  were  thought  to  demand  stimulants.  All  accounts  agree  in 
stating  that  the  epidemic  supervened  upon  a  period  of  great  distress  among 
the  Scottish  poor,  and  that  it  was  restricted  throughout  to  the  poorest  and 
most  wretched  of  the  population." 

This  epidemic,  which  was  the  subject  of  an  altogether 
unusual  amount  of  writing  in  Edinburgh',  partly  on  the  sup- 
position that  relapsing  fever  was  a  "  new  disease."  proved  once 
for  all  that  one  had  not  lo  go  to  Ireland  for  the  engendering  or 
making  of  a  famine-fever.  The  demonstration  came  just  in 
time;  for  the  epidemic  was  hardly  over  in  Scotland,  when  the 
series  of  great  potato-famines  in  Ireland  began  in  1845,  soon  to 
be  followed  by  the  disastrous  epidemics  of  dysentery,  relapsing 


'  See  especially  John  Rose  Cormncl*,   M.l). 
r/7//  0/  tki  EpitUtnic  Feitr  at  prest 
iH4^i;  and  the  papers  by  WarHfll, 
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TrMtmntt  oj  tkt  EMtUmic  Fever  at  present  prr^-aUin/:  in  Eiiinhnr^fi  auJ  otktr  {tneus, 
LomU  1H41:  and  the  naners  bv  WarHt-ll.  /^m/.  A  ft  J.  Gas.  n.  s.  11— v. 


Tfu  Typhus  epidemic  of  1847-48. 

id  typhus  from  1846  to  1848.  Indeed,  so  near  was  the 
pidemic  to  the  Irish,  that  in  the  North  of  Ireland  the 
first  of  the  relapsing  fever,  in  1846,  was  called  "the  Scotch 
Fever,"  on  the  supposition  that  it  had  reached  them  from  its 
recent  focus  in  the  West  of  Scotland*.  The  Irish  and  original 
part  of  the  great  epidemic  of  1846-48  has  been  fully  described 
in  another  chapter  ;  much  of  the  mortality  was  due  to  dysentery, 
and  the  most  prevalent  fever  was  relapsing  fever,  with  a  very 
low  rate  of  fatality  among  the  poorer  classes.  But  in  Ireland 
itself  there  was  also  much  typhus,  very  mortal  to  the  richer 
classes  who  came  in  contact  with  the  starving  multitudes. 


The  "Irish  Fever"  of  1847  in  England  and  Scotland. 

The  contagion  that  reached  England  and  Scotland  from  the 
scene  of  famine  in  Ireland  was  more  apt  to  produce  typhus  than 
relapsing  fever.  That  the  Irish  contagion  was  the  principal 
source  of  the  great  epidemics  in  England  and  Scotland  in 
1847-48,  seems  to  be  proved  by  cvcr>'  fact  in  their  progress, 
direction  and  other  circumstances.  But  it  is  not  so  clear  that 
England  and  Scotland  would  not  have  had  an  unusual  amount 
of  typhus  in  the  same  years  even  if  the  Irish  had  been  kept  out 
by  an  ideally  strict  quarantine.  What  touched  Ireland  most, 
touched  Scotland  and  England  in  a  measure.  The  seasons 
were  bad  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  many  were  out  of  work 
In  the  manufacturing  towns ;  but  as  soon  as  the  price  of  pro- 
visions fell  in  1848.  the  epidemic  in  England  came  to  a  sudden 
end. 

The  epidemic  of  fever  in  England  in  1847  ^vas  almost 
wholly  typhus  ;  in  Scotland,  it  was  to  some  extent  relapsing 
fever,  but  there  also  it  was  mainly  typhus.  It  was  more  severe, 
while  it  lasted,  than  the  epidemic  of  1837  and  following  years; 
but  it  was  of  shorter  duration,  ceasing  almost  abruptly  in  1848. 
The  rise  of  the  epidemic  of  1847  in  London  is  shown  by  the 
following  quarterly  returns  of  the  deaths  from  fever: 

i>l  Qiiiirter        vnd  (^itarlcr         3rd  Quarter        4th  Qwrter 
442  568  895  1279 

In  the  last  quarter  of  1846.  the  deaths  from  fever  in  London 

'  Dr  IteUy,  of  Lowthcr*towTi.  Fconanagh,  fhtht^  Quart.  JoutH.  Mfd.Se.\\\.  M5. 
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had  been  619.  In  all  England,  the  last  quarter  of  1846  was  alsff 
most  unhealthy,  its  deaths  from  all  causes  being  53»055  (only 
43>850  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  year).  The  summer  of  1846  had 
been  remarkable  for  heat  and  drought,  and  the  end  of  the  year 
was,  according  to  precedent,  an  unwholesome  time.  It  was  just 
the  season  for  enteric  fever,  as  in  the  still  more  memorable 
circumstances  of  1826.  There  is  evidence  from  various  parts 
of  England  and  Scotland  that  much  of  the  fever  of  the  end  of 

1846  was  enteric;  and  it  was  doubtless  the  unusual  prevalence 
of  that  disease,  and  of  other  maladies  that  are  favoured,  like  it, 
by  extreme  fluctuations  of  the  ground-water,  that  explains  the 
very  high  mortality  of  the  last  quarter  of  1846'.  But  it  is 
equally  certain  that  it  was  typhus  which  raised  the  fever  deaths 
in  London  in  the  last  quarter  of  1S47  to  1,279,  ^-"^  ^^^^  deaths 
from  all  causes  in  all  England  to  (he  enormous  total  of  57,925. 
In  the  whole  of  the  year  1847,  typhus  alone  claimed  30,320 
deaths  in  England  and  Wales,  the  total  in  1848  falling  to  21 406. 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  had  the  largest  share  of  this  epidemic, 
and  Liverpool  the  largest  share  in  Lancashire.  In  that  Regis- 
tration Division  (the  North-western)  the  deaths  from  typhus  in 

1847  were  9,076,  and  in  1848  they  were  3»38o.  Next  in  order 
(excluding  London  and  suburbs)  came  the  West  Midland  Divi- 
sion, and  next  to  that  Yorkshire.  At  Liverpool,  and  in  other 
places  of  the  north-west  of  England,  the  fever  was  very  clearly 
connected  with  the  enormous  Irish  immigration,  and  was  in 
great  part  among  the  Irish.  There  were  floating  lazarettos  on 
the  Mersey,  filled  with  fever  and  dysentery,  workhouses  over- 
flowing, and  sheds  hastily  built  to  hold  each  300  patients.  The 
following  returns  from  the  several  sub-divisions  of  Liverpool 
for  the  months  of  July,  August  and  September,  1S47,  show  the 
proportions  of  dysentery  and  fever,  as  well  as  the  mortality  from 

*  Murchison  sayu  tlmt  ihc  enteric  fever  of  the  end  of  1846  was  prevalent  at  many 
places  in  England  where  the  epidemic  of  typhus  never  made  its  appearn-ucc,  and  that 
in  E<nnburgh  (according  to  an  unpubhshed  essay  by  Waters)  most  of  the  enteric  cases 
not  only  occurred  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  epidemic  of  Irish  fever ,  but  came  from 
localities  in  the  neighbouring  country  and  from  the  best  houses  of  the  New  Town — 
not  from  the  crowded  courts  of  the  Old  Tuwn,  to  which  the  later  epidemic  of  typhus 
and  relapsing  fever  was  reslricled.  Murchiiwn,  u.  s.  p.  49.  The  following  pajicrs 
relate  to  the  autumnal  lyphoid  of  1846  in  Kngland  :  Sibson,  "  Fever  at  Nottingham 
and  ncighbourhoo*!  in  Siiinnier  and  Autimin  of  1846,"  AM.  Gas,  XXXtX;  Taylor, 
•'Fever  at  Old  and  New  I^cnton  in  1846,"  Meet,  Times,  XV.  tjy  and  MtJ,  diz, 
XXXVIII.  117;  Tuincr,  "Fever  at  Minchinhampton  in  Auluuin  1846,*"  Mtd.  Gas. 
xui.  157;  Brenchley.  " Fever  in  Berkshire  in  1846."  vIMA  C««.  xxxviii.  108a;  Hree, 
•'  Epitlemic  Fever  at  Great  Finbotough  in  Autumn  of  1846,"  Prov.  A/t^t.  anJ  Sttrg. 
yttum.  t847,  p.  67ft. 
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Fiarrhoca,  which  last  was  mostly  an  affair  of  the  infants  and 
young  children': 

Liverpoo/  deniksy  Jnly — Sept.  1847, 

Fever  Dy«nlcry  DUrrhoca 

Si  Martinis  291                82                174 

Dale  Street  250               20               1 1 1 

Si  Thomas  (301  deaths  on  the  (loaiing  lazarettos) 

Mount  Pleasant  324                 18                  73 

Islington  105                37                  78 

Grcai  Howard  Street  (the  fever  extending  to  the  upper  classes) 

In  his  report  for  the  quarter  before  (April.  May  and  June, 
iS47)thc  registrar  of  the  Great  Howard  Street  sub-district  says: 
"Eight  Roman  Catholic  priests,  and  one  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  have  fallen  victims  to  their  indefatigable 
attentions  to  the  poor  of  their  church'." 

In  Manchester  there  were  causes  of  fever  independently  of 
the  Irish  contagion.  The  registrar  of  the  Deangate  sub-district 
writes  in  the  third  quarter  of  1847  :  "  In  the  calamitous  season 
just  passed,  manufactures  have  been  almost  at  a  stand-still; 
food  has  been  unattainable  by  the  poor,  for  employment  they 
bad  none;  Famine  made  her  dwelling  in  their  homes  &c"  The 
hardships  of  the  children  caused  an  immense  mortality  from 
summer  diarrhoea.  The  same  registrar  gives  an  account  of  the 
epidemic  fever  in  his  report  for  the  second  quarter  of  1847,  from 
which  it  appears  tliat,  although  nearly  all  the  hospital  cases  were 
distinctly  maculated,  and  the  fever  was  undoubtedly  typhus  in 
all  other  respects  and  in  its  conditions,  yet  tympanitis,  with 
abdominal  tenderness  and  diarrhoea,  were  specially  noted\ 

Besides  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  many  other  towns  in 
Lancashire  had  the  "Irish  fever"  in  them;  also  Birmingham, 
Dudley,  Wolverhampton,  Shrewsbury.  Leeds,  Hull,  York  and 
Sunderland.  Except  in  London,  the  fever  mortality  was  not 
unusual  in  the  southern  half  of  England'. 


*  In  iJie  Report  eftht  Registrar- General  for  th€  ytar  1847. 

'  This  was  ibc  occasion  \%'hich  fumLshcil  Father  Newman  with  a  ^rnous  argument 
for  the  honafidtt  of  his  co-religionists:  •'  The  Irish  fever  cut  off  lietween  Liverpool  and 
lxed«  thirty  priests  and  more,  young  men  in  the  duwcr  of  their  days,  old  men  who 
Aeemcl  entitled  lo  some  quiet  lime  aAcr  their  long  toil.  There  was  a  biiihop  cut  off 
in  the  Nmih;  Itui  what  had  a  man  of  his  vccle^ixstic;il  rank  10  do  wiih  ihe  (tniilgery 
and  4lan)>(.'r  nf  *ick  ealU,  except  Ihat  Christian  fallh  and  charity  conslrainetl  him?  ' 
John  tfctiiy  Newnt:ui,  D.U.,  History  of  My  Retigitms  Opinvmsy  London,  1865,  p.  37s. 

'   Leigh,  in  Report  Rrg.-Gtn,  for  1847,  X.  p.  xt. 

*  H.  M.  HoKhcs  "On  the  Coniinucd  Fever  at  present  existing  in  the  southern 
<l)«trict«  of  ihc   n>ctr«>poIi'»»"   Loihf.    MeJ.    Gas.    Nov.    1847:    I-aycock,    **  Ununial 
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In  Scotland  the  epidemic  was  a  mixture  of  relapsing  fever 
and  t)^hus.  The  following  were  the  proportions  of  each  ad- 
mitted to  the  Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary: 


V«v 

M»^,m^t^ 

r  Typfc- 

1846 

777 

500 

1K47 

2,333 

2*399 

1S4S 

S<3 

980 

1S49 

16S 

342 

In  the  Barony  Fc\xr  Hospital.  Glasgow,  open  from  $  August 
1847  to  July  1 848,  the  relapsing  cases  were  double  the  typh 
cases  at  the  opening  of  the  hospital,  at  the  end  of  1H47  the; 
were  nearly  equal,  and  from  Fcbniar)-  i&^S  the  t>'phus 
were  double  the  relapsing.  In  Edinburgh,  where  the  epidemi 
was  less  severe,  the  same  relations  were  observed — relapsin 
fc^'cr  most  at  the  beginning,  typhus  fe\*cr  (much  more  (atal) 
most  at  the  aid*.  Some  relapsing  fe%'er  occurred  also  in 
London,  among  destitute  Irish,  which  Mras  often  attended  by 
a  miliar)*  empdoa  (Ormcrod). 


Subsequent  Epidemics  of  Typhus  and  Relapsing 
Fevers. 


By  midsommcr.  184S,  there  was  a  most  marked  tmpro\*emefit 
in  the  public  health,  corresponding  with  the  great  fall  to  the 
prices  of  food,  uixkr  the  infincace  of  free  trade,  and  with  a 
good  harvest  and  the  commeacement  of  an  era  of  steady  em- 
ployiaeat  for  workers.  The  improvement  is  striktngiy  shown 
io  the  fottcMring  mmparison  of  the  deaths  frocn  aU  ca 


tSU^IiJri^ 


iM:  Aft.  m  BHi^^t  fm^.  JW-  Cte--  A«.  %%^  L  iS$ 

^  TV  UkMw  fMa»  Htes  to  tV  LiMuiML  is  ScecfauU  a  aa«7 


»     ^- 
^  tfte  ^ttttiM  ^  Tyk^mw  Ft 
J^PK  TiML  LXix.;  Stork.  ""Ob  Ike 

and  Bkilftli  l^m«  Ko^  ■■fcwj  Mw  ta«T,*  EtSm,  MmL  «W  .fiwr- 

7«i»^    !.«.\  xc^  -Satti^  of  Ike  r%cii»  IwfnMfy  far  tSUS^"  ditf. 


Tfte   Typhus  of  the  ''Cotton-famine!'   1862-65. 
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incashirc  and  Cheshire  in  tlic  third  quarter  of  each  of  the  years 

II 846,  1847  and  1S4S  : 
1846  1847  1848 

Deaths  in  the  3rd  Quarter        iSi^^i  1 7^080  11,720 

Since  the  epidemic  of  1847,  which  was  not  unfairly  called 
"the  Irish  fever,"  there  has  been  no  such  extensive  and  fatal 
outbreak  of  typhus  or  relapsing  fever  in  England,  Scotland  or 
Ireland.  The  fever  deaths  rose  somewhat  in  Ireland  and  in 
Glasgow  in  1851-53,  the  type  of  disease  being  relapsing  and 
typhus.  In  London  there  was  a  considerable  increase  of  typhus 
in  1856,  at  the  end  of  the  Crimean  War.  From  1861  to  1867 
there  was  a  considerable  epidemic  of  the  same  fever  in  England 
and  Scotland  (not  much  of  it  in  Ireland  until  1864),  the  chief 
centres  in  England  having  been  the  Lancashire  towns,  Preston, 
Manchester,  Accrington,  Chorley,  Salford  and  Ulackburn,  and 
the  occasion  of  it  the  "cotton  famine"  of  the  American  Civil 
War'.  Greenock  was  the  chief  scat  of  typhus  in  1863-64  in 
Scotland ;  indeed,  in  the  whole  kingdom,  its  death-rate  from  that 
use  was  approached  by  that  of  Liverpool  only.  Fevers  had 
been  very  mortal  there  in  the  epidemic  of  1847  (it  is  said  353 
deaths);  in  the  next  fevcr-pcriod  they  rose  as  follows': 


x86o 
19 


1861 

57 


1862 
63 


1863 
98 


Z864 
274 


^P  This  epidemic  was  more  easily  dealt  with  than  those  of  the 
same  kind  before  it.  Very  large  sums  were  subscribed  by  the 
wealthy,  of  which,  indeed,  a  considerable  balance  remained 
undistributed.  Rawlinson^  as  engineer,  and  Villiers,  as  Minister, 
devised  extensive  relief  works,  in  the  form  of  main  drainage  for 

Pthc  distressed  Lancashire  towns,  the  whole  cost  being  defrayed 
eventually  by  the  municipalities  themselves.  The  following 
table,  from  Murchison,  shows  the  admissions  for  typhus  to 
the  fever  hospitals  of  various  towns,  subsequently  to  the  great 
epidemic  of  1847-48.  The  first  rise  in  London  was  in  1856; 
tlie  next  rise,  which  was  somewhat  prolonged,  coincided  with 
iihc  epidemic  in  Lancashire, 

Buchanan, ^//tff/iWiv/.  Offi(fr Prix'y  Council, f«r  \^^,  and  Tram,  Efid.S^.  1865. 
,11.  17  ;  lUmillon,  Lanut,  11.  1867,  p.  6o»  {Liverpool) ;  Martyn,  Brit.  AM,  Jhurn. 
ily,  18A3:    l>avi«,  AfeJ.   Timei  ami  6Vid.  ii.   1867,  p.  4J7  (Rriitol) ;  Thompson, 
Gforsft  /Usf.  h'rparts,  1.  (1H66).  p.  47  (l<ondon) ;  AllbuU,  I'lW.  p.  61  (Leeds)- 
*  HuchupAn.  krport  Mtd,  Off.  Prny  Cdumil  fiW  1865,  p.  110. 
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=334 

I  154 

^}\ 

432 

79t 

&47 

1055 

384 

706 

167 

=47 

1396 
1964 

303 

7t» 

795 

22> 

68 

«24 

180 

620 

t023 

Soj 

78 

345 

I3S9 

% 

1430 

»>23 

403 

170 

'f 

631 

5t? 

702 

25a 

61 

165 

4»l 

101 

5i> 

357 

3 

397 

1849 

i8$o 
185. 
1852 
1853 
18S4 

% 

1861 
1863 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
18^ 
1869 
1870 
1871 


During  the  unusual  prevalence  of  fever  in  Scotland,  1863-6J 
it  \v*s  made  clear  by  the  diagnosis  in  hospitals,  that  the  e; 
was  caused  by  typhus,  and  not  by  enteric 
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Of  440  cues  of  ferer  treated  in  tbc  Roya]  Infixnury  o^  Edmbmsti, 
1864,  313  wtr«  CAscs  of  pure  t>-phus,  140  were  enteric  fevers,  »hile 
flimple  continuni  fever  .>nct  fcbucttU.  In  the  Ro^-al  lofimary  of  Gl 
1 864,  of  2, 1  (>3  CAs«  of  fc^x-r,  2, 1 50  were  reported  to  be  cases  of  typlwa  I 
while  only  40  vrcrr  cases  of  enteric  fcrer.  In  the  Aberdeen  Roial  Ii  " 
not  «  case  of  enteric  ^-er  was  observed :  of  396  cases  in  the  >ear  !863» 
were  puir  typhus,  and  9  fcbrictUa :  and  in  \A^  of  9x6  cases,  897  »  ere  puie 
typhus,  and  ^  febricuhk  In  the  IU>|ral  lo&nnary  of  Dvadee,  of  35$  cases  of 
fe\-rr  Ur;Uctl  in  \^k\,  318  wete  ty^os.  16  enteric  fcrer,  and  21  febricobu 
It  wa^  onlv  At  iVnh,  mmI  there  not  cxchisivdT  in  bnfflstal  ptadice,  that  ju» 
eitce^of  :^  >or«asotj«erved;frocntst  AncBst,  1863.  to  joih  April,  1864 

(months  '<  Nkd  the  special  typboMl  seasonX  there  vere  101  coses  of 

■nabro-cntrnc  or  [)'phoid  fevtr,  46  cases  of  typh«»  19  of 
J9«r  ample  cootiiMwd  few'. 

The  last  considerable   prc^-a]cnce   of  oootagious   fever 
Kneland  ainl  Scotland  was  in  1^69  and  iSja     It  was 
fcvcr,  mixed  with  «m»c  typhus,  axid  it  was  rtstrictod  AltDost 
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few  large  towns,  including   London,  Liverpool.  Manchester, 
ecds,  Bradford,  Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh*.     It  was  first  seen 
in  London  in  1868  among  Polish  Jews.     It  was  heard  of  as  late 
as  1872  at  Newcastle.     It  was  observed  during  this  epidemic  in 

P  Liverpool,  Bradford  and  Edinburgh  that  the  subjects  of  the 
relapsing  fever  were  not  suffering  from  want*.  The  same  obser- 
vation has  been  made  in  some  foreign  countries.  Still,  on  the 
great  scale  and  in  a  broad  view,  relapsing  fever  has  been  typhus 
fanteiictis  or  famine-fever,  occurring  in  association  with  other 

^ maladies  due  to  want,  and  especially  in  the  circumstances  which 
have  been  discussed  fully  in  the  chapter  on  fevers  in  Ireland. 
t>l 
fro 
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Relative  prevalence  of  Typhus  and   Enteric    Fevers 
since   1869. 


It  was  not  until  the  year  1869,  or  about  the  time  when 
t)-phus  fever  ceased  to  be  epidemic  or  common,  that  tlie  deaths 
from  typhus  fever,  simple  continued  fever  and  enteric  fever 
began  to  be  tabulated  separately  in  the  Registrar-General's 
reports.  The  following  tables  show  for  England  and  Wales  and 
for  London  a  steady  decline  of  the  deaths  from  typhus  and 
simple  continued  fever  since  the  end  of  the  epidemic  period 
1869-71,  which  was  the  last  epidemic  of  typhus  and  relapsing 
fever  in  this  country  hitherto.  The  deaths  from  enteric  fever,  it 
will  be  seen,  remained  somewhat  steady  (in  a  growing  popula- 
tion) for  about  ten  years  after  the  separation,  and  then  began  to 
decline. 


it; 


'  Weber,  Lan<et^  1.  1869,  pp.  «i,  155;  Murchison,  ibid.  11.  1869.  pp.  503,  647  ; 
Gcc  (Liverpool),  Br»t.  Mtti.  Jottm.  II.  1870,  p.  146;  Robinson  (Lccul-i),  iMmet^  I, 
(871.  p.  644;  Muirheail  (Edinburgh).  Edin.  M(d.  youni.  July,  1870,  p.  i ;  Rnl»agliall 
(BritrifoKl),  i^ii/.  Dec.  1873;  Tennanl  (Gla5igow),  (Jfasgow  Med.  Journ.  May,  1871, 
p.  3<i4 ;   Armiitrong  (Newcasllc),  Lancet,  i.  1H73,  p.  48. 

^  Muirhead  0-  c.)  says:  "In  no  Mnglc  uialance  which  came  under  my  observation 
k1  starvation  be  said  to  be  the  iinmetli.ite  cause  of  the  flisease.  Not  one  of  those 
TiduaU  could  be  said  to  be  emaciated...  On  strict  and  repeated  inquiry,  not  one  of 
them  woold  confess  to  having  licen  in  destitute  circumstances."  During  the  winter 
of  1870-71  I  attended  from  ihc  Edinburgh  New  Dispensary  several  rclnpstng-fevet 
paticnU  at  their  homes,  and  con  c]ca.rly  remember  having  been  surpriwd  nt  the 
eondition  of  decency  and  comfort  in  which  I  found  them.  The  appearance  of  comfort 
Wftft  certainly  ihic  in  pan  to  the  district  vikitors,  who  were  nnmeroos  itiKl  active  during 
the  epidemic. 
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VtmtiHUtd'ftMtr  Dtatht  in  England  and  Wales^  1869-91. 
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Typhus  and  Typhoid  at  tJu:  Londofi  Fever  Hospital.     t\% 

Sucli  beinf;  the  proportions  of  typhus  and  enteric  fever  since 
1869,  when  the  separation  was  made,  it  remains  to  ask  what 
share  each  of  them  may  have  had  in  the  total  of  "typhus,"  or  of 
continued  fever  generally,  in  the  years  before  the  two  forms  were 
distinguished  in  the  annual  registration  reports.  Of  course,  they 
were  distinguished  by  many  of  the  profession  long  before  that ; 
so  that  there  are  means  of  forming  a  judgment  At  the  London 
Fever  Hospital,  enteric  fever  and  typhus  were  distinguished  after 
1849.  If  the  admissions  of  each  kind  of  fever  to  that  hospital 
be  assumed  to  have  been  proportionate  to  the  prevalence  of  each 
in  London  from  year  to  year,  we  should  get  in  the  following 
table  a  means  of  estimating  which  of  the  two  forms  of  continued 
fever  furnished  most  of  the  deaths  in  all  London,  as  given  in  the 
first  column  : 


Admi^sioiu  to 

liODcton 

t>caihs  in 

Fever  Hospital 

Lomlon  from 

Vrar 

lio»h  fever* 

Typhus 

Typhoic 

1838 

4078 

— 

— 

.839 

1819 

— 

— 

[840 

1262 

— 

— 

[S4I 

ri5i 

— 

— 

1842 

11S4 

— 

— 

■843 

2094 

— 

— 

1844 

1721 

— 

— 

'845 

»324 

— 

— 

1846 

(838 

— 

— 

1847 

3297 

— 

— 

I84S 

3685 

— 

— 

1849 

2564 

<5S 

138 

1850 

2032 

130 

137 

1851 

2374 

68 

234 

1852 

2183 

204 

140 

1853 

2617 

408 

213 

1854 

2S16 

337 

228 

1855 

2410 

342 

2>7 

r856 

2717 

1062 

149 

»857 

2195 

374 

214 

185S 

1919 

15 

180 

1859 

1840 

48 

176 

i860 

1476 

n 

9S 

1861 

t84ft 

86 

161 

1863 

3673 

1837 

220 

1863 

2871 

1309 

174 

1864 

3782 

2493 

253 

1865 

3i>7 

1950 

5»3 

18/16 

3688 

1760 

582 

1867 

2184 

1396 

3«o 

1868 

2468 

1964 

459 

From  this  it  will  appear  that  every  great  annual  rise  in  the 
London  deatlis  from  "  fever,"  since  the  last  great  typhus  epidemic 
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Typhus  and  othi^r  Contimud  Fevtrs, 


of  1847-48.  has  corresponded  to  a  greatly  increased  admission^ 
not  of  enteric  cases,  but  of  typhus  cases  into  the  London  Fever 
Hospital.  On  the  other  hand,  enteric  fever  has  been  at  a  some- 
what steady  or  endemic  level  for  a  good  many  years.  Even  at 
that  level  it  would  have  had  a  small  share  of  the  whole  fever- 
mortality  in  the  old  London ;  in  modern  London,  especially  in 
its  residential  quarters,  its  rate  has  probably  been  higher  than  in 
former  times  ;  while  in  recent  years,  owing  to  the  absolute  decline 
of  typhus,  it  has  been  by  far  the  most  common  continued  fever. 
If  the  conditions  were  the  same  in  London  as  in  Edinburgh,  it 
was  the  very  creation  of  residential  streets  and  new  quarters  of 
the  town  that  called  forth  typhoid  fever;  while  the  more  the 
town  was  remodelled,  the  more  were  the  fotniUs  of  typhus 
destroyed.  Thus  it  seems  probable  that  the  same  progress 
in  well-being  among  all  classes,  which  has  gradually  brought 
typhus  down  almost  to  extinction  (or  apparently  so  for  the 
present),  has  been  attended  with  an  increase  of  typhoid,  an 
increase  which  has  happily  fallen  within  the  last  few  years  from 
its  highest  point. 

The  disappearance,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  of  typhus 
and  relapsing  fevers  from  the  observation  of  all  but  a  few 
medical  practitioners  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  is  one 
of  the  most  certain  and  most  striking  facts  in  our  epidemiology. 
Most  of  the  recent  English  cases  have  occurred  in  Lancashire, 
especially  in  Liverpool,  and  in  Sunderland,  Gateshead,  New- 
castle and  other  shipping  places  of  the  north.  In  the  decennial 
period  1871-80  the  death-rate  from  typhus,  per  looo  living,  was 
0's8  in  Liverpool  and  0*33  in  Sunderland,  rates  which  were  about 
the  same  as  those  from  enteric  fevers.  The  rates  in  1881-83 
were  also  high  in  the  same  group  of  towns.  As  to  other  indus- 
trial centres,  including  the  coal-di.stricts  of  Cumberland,  Wales 
and  Scotland,  it  is  probable  that  a  good  deal  of  typhus  passes 
under  the  name  of  "typhoid,"  the  change  in  medical  fashion 
having  outrun  somewhat  the  real  change  in  the  relative  preva- 
lence of  each  fever'.  In  Scotland  the  disease  is  still  heard  of 
from  time  to  time  in  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Leith,  Dundee, 
Aberdeen,  Inverness  and  Thurso.  In  London  the  recent  im- 
munity from  it  is  remarkable,  but  intelligible.  First,  the  popu- 
lace  is  better  housed  :   we  have  got  rid  of  the  window-tax, 

1  Spcai,  "Typhus  Fever  in  various  parts  of  Engtotul,  1886-87."     A'-^-  Mtd.  Off. 
Ijh.  Oov.  fid.     N.  S.  XVI.  p.  169. 
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rebuilt  the  houses  in  regular  streets  opening  upon  wide 
thoroughfares,  pulled  down  most  of  the  back-to-back  houses, 
dispersed  the  working  population  over  square  miles  of  suburbs 
easily  accessible  from  the  heart  of  the  town  by  tramways  and 
railways,  perfected  the  sewerage  and  Uie  water-supply.  These 
great  structural  changes  are  so  far  an  earnest  that  typhus  cannot 
come  back  in  the  old  way.  Secondly,  food  has  been  for  a  long 
time  cheap  and  wages  good.  During  the  remarkable  lull  in 
typhus  from  1803  to  1S16,  Batcman  pointed  out  that  the  un- 
wholesome stale  of  the  dwellings  of  the  working  class  remained 
the  same  as  before,  but  that  money  was  flowing  freely  among 
all  classes  (thanks  to  the  special  war-expenditure).  Under  free 
trade^  the  same  abundance  of  the  necessaries  of  life  has  been 
secured  in  another  way.  Typhus,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  is  an 
indigenous  or  autochthonous  infection  ;  the  conditions  of  its  en- 
gendering are  never  very  far  off.  In  a  small  and  remote  island 
off  the  coast  of  Skye,  which  I  happened  to  know  in  its  pleasing 
aspects  from  having  landed  upon  it  during  a  summer  vacation, 
typhus  fever  was  reported  by  the  newspapers  a  few  months  after 
to  have  broken  out  in  the  hamlet  of  twenty  or  thirty  families, 
the  winter  storms  having  prevented  the  fishers  from  leaving 
their  cottages  or  any  .stranger  from  approaching  the  island. 
In  a  sparsely  populated  parish  of  the  east  coast  of  Scotland, 
two  cases  of  genuine  typhus  (one  of  them  fatal),  and  two  only, 
have  occurred,  to  medical  knowledge,  within  the  last  ten  years, 
each  in  a  very  poor  cottage  in  a  different  part  of  the  parish  and 
in  a  different  season.  So  long  as  our  cheap  supplies  of  food,  fuel 
and  clothing  are  uninterrupted,  there  is  small  chance  of  typhus 
or  relapsing  fever.  But  the  population  of  England  being  now 
twice  as  great  as  the  home-grown  corn  can  feed,  a  return  of  those 
fevers  on  tlic  great  scale  is  not  out  of  the  question  in  the  event 
of  the  foreign  food-supply  being  interfered  with,  or  the  neces- 
saries of  life  becoming  permanently  dearer  from  any  other  cause. 
The  following  Table  of  the  fever-deaths  in  Scotland  since 
the  beginning  of  Registration  does  not  distinguish  enteric  from 
typhus,  relapsing  and  simple  continued  during  the  first  ten 
years  of  the  period  ;  but  it  is  probable,  from  all  that  is  known 
non-stalistically  or  by  hospital  figures  only,  as  to  the  history  of 
enteric  fever  in  Scotland,  that  it  made  the  smaller  part  of  the 
generic  total  of  fever-deaths  so  long  as  typhus  and  relapsing 
fevers  were  common. 
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Scotiami— Deaths  from  the  Continued  Fevers  since  the 
beginning  of  Registration. 


Inclusive  of  typhus,  relapsing,  enteric 
and  other  continued  fevers. 
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Circumstances  of  Enteric  Fever. 

The  circumstances  of  typhus  and  relapsing  fevers  need 
general  stating  after  what  has  been  said  of  particular  epidemics  ^1 
in  England  and  Scotland,  or  remains  to  be  said,  for  the  most^H 
distinctive  instances  of  all,  in  the  chapter  on  fevers  in  Ireland.^^ 
There  has  been  so  little  typhus  in  the  country  at  large  since  the 


'  9303  of  these  fever  deftlhs  tn   1864  occurred  in  the  eight  principal  towns  ol 
Scotlond,  classified  as  follows :  typhus,  I450(  relapsing  fever,  371,  eastnc,  enteric,  or 

typhoid,  38». 
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disease  began  to  be  registered  apart  in  the  mortality  returns, 
in  1869,  that  hardly  anything  can  be  inferred  except  the  fact  of 
its  disappearance.  It  is  significant,  however,  that  Sunderland, 
one  of  the  two  great  towns  which  have  kept  typhus  longest  and 
in  largest  measure  (Liverpool  being  the  other)  is  distinguished 
for  the  overcrowding  of  its  dwelling-houses  (7*24  persons  to  a 
house  in  the  Census  of  1881,  700  in  the  Census  of  1S91). 

But  the  circumstances  of  enteric  fever  are  not  only  not  so 
obvious  as  those  of  typhus  in  the  historical  way;  they  are  also 
more  complex  and  disputable.  One  fact  in  the  natural  history 
of  enteric  fever  has  been  made  clear  in  the  chronology,  namely, 
its  greater  frequency  after  a  severe  drought.  It  was  in  the 
autumn  of  1826,  after  the  driest  and  hottest  summer  of  the 
century,  that  cases  of  fever  with  ulceration  of  the  bowel  were 
first  described  and  figured  in  London.  It  was  in  the  autumn  of 
1846,  after  the  next  very  dry  and  hot  summer,  that  cases  of  the 
same  fever  again  became  unusually  common  in  many  parts  of 
England  and  Scotland.  The  same  sequence  has  been  remarked 
on  more  recent  occasions  and  in  various  countries.  It  is  ex- 
plained by  taking  into  account  some  other  facts  in  the  natural 
history  of  enteric  fever.  In  nearly  all  countries  in  our  latitudes, 
autumn  is  its  principal  season,  and  autumn  is  the  season  when 
the  level  of  the  water  in  the  soil,  or  in  the  wells,  is  lowest. 
Virchow  states  the  law  of  enteric  fever  in  the  following  simple 
and  concrete  way :  "  We  [in  Berlin]  have  a  certain  number  of 
cases  of  typhoid  at  all  times.  The  number  increases  when  the 
sub*3oil  water  falls,  and  decreases  when  it  rises.  Every  year,  at 
the  time  of  the  lowest  level  of  the  sub-soil  water,  we  have  a 
small  epidemic."  A  sharp  rise  above  the  mean  level  of  the 
year,  from  the  first  week  of  September  to  the  end  of  October, 
has  been  well  shown  for  London  from  the  admissions  to  the 
hospitals  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  1875-1884.  The 
curve  has  an  equally  sharp  descent,  passing  below  the  mean 
line  of  the  year  in  the  second  week  of  December'.  There  are 
indications  that  it  is  the  partial  filling  of  the  pores  of  the 
sub-soil  with  water,  after  they  have  long  been  occupied  with 
air  only,  that  makes  the  virus  of  typhoid  active,  or,  tn  other 


'  n.  B.  I.cng^tuff.  M.D.,  Trans.  Ef4d.  Sec.  1884-5,1),  yj,  reprinted  in  his  Shtdits 
in  S/atufirt,  Wmd.  i>*9i,  p.  401,  The  seasonal  curve  ior  the  typhoid  adiniMioiix  lo 
the  t.omlon  Kcvcr  lIo&j)itat  over  a  longci  ]>eiicKl  is  nearly  ihc  same,  as  well  oi  that  of 
the  rcgiilcrctl  deaths  by  typliuid  in  nil  London,  1869-^4. 
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words,  that  the  rains  of  late  summer  and  autumn  arc  the  occa- 
sion of  the  seasonal  increase  of  the  infection. 

Yet  it  is  not  the  changes  in  the  ground-water  by  themselves, 
just  as  it  is  not  rainfall  and  temperature  by  themselves,  that 
make  enteric  fever  to  prevail.  The  soil  in  which  those  vicissi- 
tudes of  drought  and  saturation  are  potent  for  evil  must  be  one 
that  is  befouled  with  animal  organic  matters,  more  especially  with 
excremental  matters.  For  that  and  other  reasons  (such  as  the 
geological  formation),  enteric  fever  shows,  in  its  more  steady  or 
endemic  prevalence  from  year  to  year  or  from  decade  to  decade, 
certain  marked  preferences  of  locality.  Since  l86g,  when  the 
deaths  from  it  began  to  be  registered  apart,  it  has  been  much 
more  common,  per  head  of  the  population,  in  the  quick-growing 
manufacturing  and  mining  towns  than  in  any  other  parts  of 
England  and  Wales,  the  districts  with  highest  enteric  death-rates 
being  the  mining  region  of  the  East  Coast  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Tees  to  somewhat  north  of  the  Tyne,  the  mining  region  of 
Glamorgan,  certain  manufacturing  towns  of  Lancashire  and  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  some  districts  in  the  valley  of 
the  Trent  in  Staffordshire  and  Nottinghamshire.  The  following 
Table  shows,  by  comparison  with  all  England  and  Wales  and 
with  London,  the  excessive  death-rates  from  enteric  fever  in  the 
registration  divisions  which  head  the  list : 
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Highest  nutrtaiities  from  Enteric  Fti>er  in  Registration  Divisions 
of  En)^iiitu{  nmi  Wales^. 


•  1 

Ditcrnirfum  1871—80 

Pecctmtum 
i69i— ga 

i 

Aiiniial  ilcath- 
rale,  all  m((«c« 
per  loao  Uviue 

AnntuI  death- 
rate,  Enteric, 
per  looo  living 

Enicric  Death* 
in  10  yean 

Deaths, 

Enicric,  in 

igytus 

England  and  Wales 

London 

21-27 

22-37 

032 

0-24 

78421 

8536 

4525 
3715 
9166 
1259 

1707 
12388 

4 

53509 

7497 

Durham  co. 

Soulh  Wales 

W.  Riding,  Yorks. 

N.  Riding,  Yorks. 

Nottin(;ham5hirc 

Lancashire 

3377 
21-09 

23-24 
19-68 

21^23 

2517 

056 
0-45 

0-45 
044 

o'43 
0*39 

2590 

2550 
5170 
896 
1263 
9S74 

*  The  following  lat^  registration  districts  besiOes  those  in  the  Table,  lutd  enteric- 
fever  death  rate*oT*5  and  iipwartU  i>cr  1000  persons  living,  in  the  Icn  year*  iK7i-lto; 
in  nearly  all  of  them  there  has  been  a  marked  decline  in  the  ten  years  1881-90: — 
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^^^^^H        Endemic  seats 

fEnttrk  Fever, 

2 

^^^^ 

Durham  Mining  Districti 

, 

Stockton   incl.    part   of 

Middle&borough     (4} 

years) 

26-64 

1-09 

561 

— 

Stockton  (5J  years) 

22'49 

0*62 

208 

258 

Guisborough,  incl.  part 

(Si  years) 

of      M  iddtesborougli 

^  US  years) 
Ouisboiouj'h  (5-J  years) 

24*80 

117 

251 

— 

20-45 

0-38 

7i 

106 

Middles  borough* 

(5}  years) 

1993 

0-63 

272 
(51  years) 

460 

Auckland 

24-52 

0-7I 

541 

318 

South   WaUs  Mitiittf^  Districts, 

Pontypridd" 

23- 16 

071 

5»5 

541 

Mcrthyr  Tydvil 

24*23 

0-62 

639 

249 

Swansea 

33-38 

0-63 

505 

1^1 

Uandly 

20-93 

0-83 

330 

165 

2r9 


In  the  second  dcccnnium  of  the  Table.  18S1-90.  the  total 
deaths  from  enteric  fever  (the  death-rates  arc  still  unpublished) 
.are  much  below  those  of  1871-80.  All  the  counties  of  England 
and  Wales  have  shared  in  that  notable  decline,  including  Durham 
and  Glamorgan.  But  these  two  great  districts  of  the  coal  and 
iron  mining  are,  by  the  latest  returns,  still  keeping  the  lead  ;  and 
It  is  probable  that  we  shall  find  in  them,  or  in  particular  towns 
within  them,  the  conditions  that  have  been  most  favourable  to 
enteric  fever  in  the  earlier  decennia  of  this  century  and  are  still 
favourable  to  it  First  it  is  to  be  observed  that  one  of  the  most 
noted  of  the  old  typhoid  centres  in  Glamorgan,  namely  Mcrthyr 
Tydvil,  has  ceased  to  be  in  that  class;  its  enormous  rate  of 
g^rowth  has  been  checked  (to  iS-g  per  cent,  from  18S1  to  1891) 
and  it  has  at  the  same  time  become  a  more  uniform  and  better- 
ordered  municipality. 

Dnrham,  tlartIc|K>ul,  hla.singlon,  Iloughlon-le-Sjmng,  Darlington,  Gateshead  (county 
Durham);  Morpelh  (Northumberland);  Aysgarlh,  Todmorden,  Dewslwry,  Ponte- 
fmct,  liam^lcy,  Knthcrham  (VnTk^liirc) ;  Duillt-y,  Leijjh,  Ormskirk  ([jmca^hirc) ; 
'CrickhowcU  (Wales);  Workson,  Radford  (Nollingham) ;  ShrcwsVrtiry;  Peterborough; 
Pditsca  Island  (llnnts).  Of  tin:  Lumlon  tli>ttTicl»,  Hackney  had  the  highest  enteric 
fever,  0-46  Iter  1000  in  a  general  dcalh-ralc  of  3078.  The  hi^h  rale  of  a  deccnnium 
\h  ntit  unfrcfjucnlly  liruught  up  by  one  great  explosion.  In  many  o(  the  Lancashire, 
!  Yorkshire  and  Midlantt  town*,  with  rates  alxtul  "4  per  1000  |>ersons,  ihc  rale  has  been 
'■nmcwhat  -iteady  from  year  to  year.  In  the  deccnnium  1871-^,  many  special 
^i;utbreaks,  some  of  them  in  villnges,  were  rcportcii  on  by  the  inspectors  of  the 
Medical  t>cpartment.  and  traced  for  the  most  part  to  water-supplies  tntnte*!  l»y  the 
Lpercnlation  nf  citirenteul. 

The  Kc|^>iiation  District  of  MiddlcAboroogh  was  carved  out  of  Stockton  and 

n  District  conliunini;  a  population  of  71,707  on  a  mean  bctueen  the 
BDfeii  i>d  thai  of  1881.     In  i8i;i  the  pu^iulaliun  was  146,811. 
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On  the  other  hand,  on  the  same  rJvcr  TalT,  and  in  the 
tributary  valley  of  the  Rhondda,  there  is  an  immense  popu- 
lation of  miners,  among  whom  the  enteric  fever  death-rate 
will  probably  be  found  to  have  been  higher  in  [SS1-90  than 
in  any  other  registration  district  The  most  populous  part  of  ^J 
the  district  is  the  town  of  Ystradyfod\vg»  which  had  44,046  ^| 
inhabitants  in  1S81  and  68720  in  1 891,  an  increase  of  over  '' 
fifty  per  cent,  the  highest  urban  rate  of  increase  in  the  country. 
On  the  mean  of  the  last  three  years,  1891-93,  its  enteric  fever 
death-rate  has  been  '62  per  1000.  There  arc  several  populous 
towns  or  townships  in  the  mining  districts  of  the  north-east 
which  have  in  like  manner  kept  their  high  rate  of  typhoid 
mortality— Auckland,  Easington,  Bellington  (Morpeth)  and 
Middlcsborough.  It  is  held  by  many  that  enteric  fever  has 
been  most  characteristically  a  product  of  the  modern  system 
of  closet-pipes  and  sewers.  It  is,  of  course,  the  defects  of  the 
system  that  are,  in  this  hypothesis,  to  blame,  including  its 
partial  adoption,  the  transition-state  from  the  older  system, 
the  tardy  extension  to  new  streets,  as  well  as  cheap  and  faulty 
construction.  All  those  things,  together  with  the  inherent 
difficulty  of  connecting  with  a  main  sewerage  the  irregular 
squattings  of  a  mining  community,  are  probably  to  be  found 
in  highest  degree  in  those  districts  of  Durham  and  South  Wales 
that  are  most  subject  to  enteric  fever.  While  enteric  fever  is 
in  some  places  steady  or  endemic  from  year  to  year,  in  others 
its  force  is  felt  mostly  in  great  and  sudden  explosions. 

One  such  happened  in  the  city  and  district  of  Bangor  in  the  summer 

of  1882.  The  regisiraiion  district  had  only  95  deaths  from  enteric  fever  in 
the  ten  years  1871-80,  but  in  the  single  year  1882  it  had  87  deaths  regibtered 
under  that  name.  Of  548  attacks  (with  42  deaihb)  which  were  known  from 
22  May  to  12  September,  407  fell  in  August  and  the  first  twelve  days  of 
September'.  In  the  following  year  and  throughout  the  rest  of  the  decen- 
nium  the  district  had  its  usual  low  average  of  enteric-fever  deaths.  One 
thing  relevant  to  the  explosion  was  probably  the  excessive  rainfall  of  June 
and  July  {9-5  inches,  as  compared  with  4*8  inches  about  London). 

Another  explosion,  probably  unique  in  the  histoi-y  of  enteric  fever,  took 
place  at  Worthing,  on  the  Sussex  coast,  in  the  summer  of  1893.  The 
enteric  death-rate  of  the  town  had  been  much  below  the  average  of  England 
and  Wales  from  1871  to  1880,  the  rate  being  0*15  per  1000  and  the  whole 
deaths  in  ten  years  36.  During  the  next  ten  years,  ]S8i  90,  the  whole 
enteric  deaths  were  43  in  the  entire  registration  district  (population  in   tS9l| 

»  F.  W.  Barry.  M.D..  in  AV;),  MftL  Off.  Loc.  Gov.  Board  for  18R3.  p.  7a.    Tlie 
contention  of  the  inspector  wax  lliat  the  watci-sujiply  hrirl  been  tainlc<Jl  by  enteric- 
fever  evacimtinn*  fnim  a  case  which  began  on  ti  May  in  a  cottage  wmc  haU-inile 
(listanl  from  the  reservoir  but  in  comnutnicatiou  with  il  thrtnigh  ditches  and  brooks.] 
The  area  of  the  water-supply  did  nut  corrctspond  vnth  the  area  of  the  fever. 
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35!354).  In  1891  Ihc  typhoid  deaths  were  two,  in  1892  they  were  six.  In 
1893  a  SCT'ere  outbreak  of  ij-phoid  took  place  within  the  municipal  borough 
(population  16,606):  In  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  Worthing  was  one  of 
ihe  places  mentioned  for  typhoid,  having  had  5  deaths ;  in  April  there  were 
no  deaths,  in  May  35,  in  June  19,  in  July  61,  in  August  64,  in  September  1 1, 
and  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  S,  making  193  deaths  in  the  year.  The 
highest  weekly  number  of  cases  notified  was  253  in  the  second  week  of  July. 
The  enormously  wide  dispersion  of  the  poison,  in  a  town  Utile  subject  to 
enteric  fever,  caused  suspicion  to  fall  on  the  water-supply,  the  more  reason- 
ably thai  the  district  of  West  Worthing,  which  had  a  separate  water-supply, 
was  said  not  to  have  suffered  from  the  outbreak.  A  new  water-supply  was 
at  once  undertaken.     A  relief  fund  of  j£7ooo  was  raised  for  the  sufferers. 

The  towns  of  Middlesborough,  Stockton  and  Darlington,  in  the  lower 

valley  of  the  Tecs,  were  together  the  scene  of  two  remarkable  explosions  of 

enteric  fever,  the  first  from  7  September  to  18  October,   1S90,  the  second 

.from  28   December,   1S90,  to  7  February,   1891.     The  phenomenal  nature 

'of  these  outbreaks  in  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1890-91  will  appear  from  the 

following  table  of  deaths  by  enteric  fever  : 

DarluiEton  Stockton        Middlesborough 

Ten  years   1881-90  104  358  460 

1890  21  66  130 

189!  17  59  93 

In  the  first  of  the  two  explosions  the  three  towns  were  almost  equally 
attacked  [ler  head  of  their  populations;  in  the  second  explosion,  in  mid-winter, 
Darlington  had  relatively  only  half  as  many  cases  as  each  of  the  other  two, 
which  had  about  the  same  number  of  cases  as  in  the  former  six-weeks' 
period.  In  both  periods,  uf  six  weeks  each,  the  three  towns  had  together 
1354  cases  of  typhoid,  while  the  country  districts  near  them  liad  a  mere 
sprinkling.  A  flooded  state  of  the  Tees  appeared  to  be  a  relevant  antecedent 
to  each  of  the  explosions.  The  Tecs  is  a  broad  shallow  river  flowing 
rapidly,  subject  to  frequcnl  inundations,  tortuous  in  its  lower  course,  forming 
at  its  mouth,  where  Middlesborough  stands,  a  wide  estuary  bordered  by  low 
flat  j;rounds.  The  rainfall  at  Middlesborough  was  63  mches  in  August,  of 
whith  z'Z  inches  fell  on  the  lith  of  the  month,  the  river  being  high  m  flood 
ihcrcaftcr.  There  were  again  high  floods  in  November,  chiefly  caused  by  the 
melting  of  snow  in  the  upper  basin  (5  inches  fell  at  Barnard  Castle  in 
November.  y\  inches  at  Middlesborough,  while  the  December  fall  was  1*2 
inches  at  ihc  former  and  1*4  inches  at  the  latter).  To  apply  correctly  the 
ground-water  ducirine  of  enteric  fever  to  these  explosions,  other  particulars 
would  have  to  be  known,  mote  especially  the  extent  of  the  previous  drjness 
of  the  subsoil  tthe  rainfall  at  Middlesborough  was  93  inches  in  the  first  half 
of  l&yo,  1 5  "6  in  the  second  half,  and  below  average  for  the  whole  year).  But 
the  flooded  state  of  the  Tees  valley  in  August  and  November  must  have 
changed  abruptly  the  state  of  the  ground-ferments  within  the  areas  of  the  re- 
spective towns  and  so  afforded,  according  to  the  general  law,  the  conditions 
for  an  abrupt  increase  of  enteric  fever  in  Uicse  its  endemic  or  perennial  soils'. 

'  The  report  for  tliu  Medica.1  Department  by  F.  W.  Barry,  M.D.  {Enteric  FfX'cr  in 
Iht  T<ts  tr'alUy^  1890-^1.  Pari,  papers,  Nov.  1893),  is  an  elaborate  arginncnt  to  prove 
llic  flooiied  state  of  the  Tecs  was  indeed  the  rclc^'aIlt  antecedent,  not  as  indexing 
,;roun(!-water  in  Ihe  rcsjK'Ctive  towns,  but  as  dislodgitig  ajiil  sweeping 
.  sewage  ftiid  ilry  refuse  of  the  mnrket  town  of  Barnard  Castle,  in  upper 
tkv---...,^,  -.  .,,tcby  the  w.itcr  taken  in  from  the  Tecs  two  miles  above  Darlington  to 
Ihe  tank!>,  filters  ami  reservoirs  i>f  ihc  Divrliu^ton  Corporalion.  and  of  the  Stt>cklon 
nod  .MiddloLmruugh  Water  Board,  was  taiiiiwl  in  some  unusual  cl^rce — a  hypolhe&is 
Ihc  more  rrniiukable  that  ihc  rcfu&e,  such  ua  it  was,  hail  been  suf)K:ndei1  or  di«>sulvcd 
in  an  uniumd  v*ftuuic  itf  water,  that  little  refuse  Luuld  have  cullectcd  between  llie 
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W^ile  the  more  or  less  steady  or  endemic  prevalence  of 
typhoid  fever  is  due  to  the  formation  and  reproduction  in  the 
soil  of  an  infective  principle  (probably  of  faecal  origin)  which 
affects  more  or  less  sporadically  the  individuals  living  thereon, 
after  the  manner  of  a  miasma  rising  from  the  ground,  there  have 
been  some  hardly  disputable  instances  of  the  infection  being 
conveyed  to  many  at  once  from  a  single  source  in  the  drinking 
water  and  by  the  medium  of  milkV  But  such  instances,  sugges- 
tive though  they  be  and  easy  of  apprehension  by  the  laity,  must 
not  be  understood  as  giving  the  rule  for  the  bulk  of  enteric 
fever.  In  like  manner,  the  escape  or  reflux  of  excrcmental 
gases  from  pipes  or  sewers,  or  the  leakage  into  basements  or 
foundations  from  faulty  plumber-work,  are  causes,  real  no  doubt, 
but  of  limited  application,  which  do  not  conflict  with,  as  they  do 
not  supersede,  the  more  comprehensive  and  cognate  explanation 
of  enteric  fever  as  an  infection  having  its  habitat  in  the  soil  and 
an  incidence  upon  individuals  after  the  manner  of  other  mias- 
matic infections.  Sex  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the 
incidence  of  the  infective  virus.  As  to  age,  enteric  fever  rarely 
befalls  infants,  and,  in  the  general  belief  of  practitioners,  is  a  less 
frequent  cause  of  death  among  children  than  among  adolescents 
and  adults. 

In  the  following  Table  from  the  Registrar- General's  Decennial  Review, 
1871-80,  enteric  fever  is  not  separated  from  other  continued  fevers.  It  is 
probable  that  a  considerable  ratio  of  the  deaths  from  o  to  5  years  arc  due  to 
febrile  disorders  other  than  enteric. 

Annua/  Mortality  per  mitlion  living  at  alt  at^ts  and  at  cln>€n  groups  of 
ages^  males  and  fetnales^  from  fmer  {including  Typhus^  Enteric  Fever 
and  Different  Forms  of  Continued  Fever)  1871 -8a 

All 

ages  o—  5—  10—  15—  10—  35—  35—  45—  55— 

Both  sexes  484  651  518  439  543  5^9  4n  379  402  458 

Males    494  644  483  390  5'3  579  436  395  437  503 

Kcmales   477  658  550  487  573  445  387  362  3^9  4i8 


65- 

553 
629 

488 


75  + 
498 
593 

425 


first  floods  and  the  second,  and  that  no  cases  of  enteric  fever  were  known  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  1'ces.  This  judicial  deliverance  has  not  been  accepted  by  the  authorities 
of  Dftrlingtnn,  Stockton  and  Middlesborough,  nor  by  the  Royal  Coniinission  on  Water 
Supply,  before  whom  il  wor  laid. 

f  Besides  the  epidemic  at  Worthing  in  18^3.  which  ii  sliU  stth  Juilke^  the  l»esl 
known  instance  uf  typhoid  foUo>v-ing  a  certain  water-supply  is  ihe  explosion  at 
ReOhill  and  Calcrham  m  Jan. — Feb.  1879,  Kep.  Mid.  OJf.  l^c.  Gin>.  Board,/<>r  1879, 
Pari,  papers,  1880,  p.  78.  The  first  instance  alleged  of  the  distribution  by  milk  was 
the  Islington  explosion  in  July — August  1870  (lUlIard,  MeJ.  Times  and  Gat.  1870, 
tl.  fii  1).  Il  was  5oon  followed  by  the  Marylebonc  explosion  in  the  summer  of  1873 
(A"*^.  Afed.  Off.  L.  C.  J9.,  N.s.  11.  193) ;  but  such  instiinces  liave  become  less  common, 
whdc  instances  of  icarUtina  and  ctipbtheria  following  a  milk-supply  have  become 
niorc  common* 
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The  cases  notified  under  the  Act  in  1891  and  1892  have  been 
found  to  average  five  or  six  for  evef>'  death  registered  in  the 
corresponding  districts,  the  rate  of  fatality  ranging  widely.  It 
is  matter  of  familiar  knowledge  that  many  of  the  attacks  and 
fatalities  occur  among  the  richer  classes.  New  comers  to  an 
endemic  scat  of  the  disease  are  most  apt  to  take  it  (this  has  been 
elaborately  shown  for  Munich,  and  holds  good  for  the  British 
troops  in  India).  There  are  undoubtedly  constitutional  pro- 
clivities to  it  among  individuals,  which  may  run  strongly  in 
families.  As  in  other  miasmatic  infective  diseases,  such  as 
yellow  fever,  Asiatic  cholera,  and  (formerly)  plague,  there  seem 
to  be  occasions  in  the  varying  states  of  body  and  mind,  as  well 
as  in  the  external  circumstances,  when  the  infection  of  enteric 
fever  is  specially  apt  to  find  a  lodgement  and  to  become  effective. 
The  old  plague-books  gave  lists  of  the  things  that  were  apt  to 
invite  venom  or  to  stir  venom  (see  former  volume  pp.  212,  674) ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  some  of  these  hold  good  also  for  the 
incidence  of  enteric  fever. 


CHAPTER  II 


FEVER  AND  DYSENTERY  IN  IRELAND. 


The  history  of  the  public  health  in  Ireland  has  been  so 
remarkable  that  it  ma)'  be  useful  to  take  a  continuous  view  of  it 
in  a  chapter  apart,  so  far  as  concerns  flux,  or  dysentery,  and 
typhus  with  relapsing  fever. 

Ireland  is  a  country  which  would  have  given  Hume,  had  he 
thoujrht  of  it,  the  best  of  all  his  illustrations  of  the  difficult 
problem  handled  in  the  essay  "Of  National  Characters  "—how 
far  the  habits,  customs,  temperaments  and,  he  might  have 
added,  morbid  infections  have  been  determined  by  climate,  and 
how  far  by  laws  and  government,  by  revolutions  in  public  ^j 
affairs,  or  by  the  situation  of  the  nation  with  regard  to  its  ^M 
neighbours.  Not  only  is  there  sorpcthing  special  and  peculiar  ^* 
in  the  actual  epidemiology  of  Ireland,  but  its  political  and  social 
history  has  been  apt  to  borrow  the  phrases  of  medicine  in  a 
figure.  "  First  the  physicians  arc  to  take  care."  says  Burke, 
"that  they  do  nothing  to  irritate  this  epidemical  distemper.  It 
is  a  foolish  thing  to  have  the  better  of  the  patient  in  a  dispute. 
The  complaint,  or  its  cause,  ought  to  be  removed,  and  wise  and 
lenient  arts  ought  to  precede  the  measures  of  vigour*."  And 
this  singular  use  of  the  imagery  of  disease  in  Irish  history  might 
be  illustrated  from  many  other  passages  of  the  same  orator  and 
essayist,  just  as  it  may  be  seen  any  day  in  the  columns  of 
newspapers  in  our  own  time.  Giraldus  Cambrcnsis  began  it, 
within  a  few  years  of  the  first  English  conquest  of  Irish 
territory  by  Henry  II.  Writing  of  that  singular  cflTcct  upon  the 
English  settlers  by  contact  with  the  native  Irish,  whereby  they 
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*  Sccpmi  Ittter  to  Sir  ffcnuifs  tangrishe.  May.  1795. 
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became,  in  the  words  of  another  medieval  author,  ipsis  Hibcrnis 
hibemiorcs^  he  resorts  to  the  medical  figure  of  "cootagion"  as 
the  best  way  to  account  for  it.  So  again,  to  overleap  six 
centuries,  Bishop  Berkeley  in  his  query  "whether  idleness  be  the 
mother  or  daughter  of  spleen*,"  is  tr>'ing  upon  the  Irish  both 
Hume*s  problem  of  national  character  and  the  use  of  the 
medical  figure.  And,  to  take  a  modern  instance,  Lord  Beacons- 
field  used  the  same  figure  of  the  old  humoral  pathology,  and 
gave  his  adhesion  to  a  theory  of  national  characters  adverse  to 
the  sense  of  Hume,  when  he  ascribed  the  habits  and  manners 
of  the  Irish,  and  the  course  of  their  national  history,  to  their 
propinquity  to  a  "melancholy"  ocean. 
H  As  far  back  as  we  can  go  in  the  history,  two  diseases  are 
Vconspicuous — the  flux  or  "the  country  disease,"  and  the  sharp 
fever  or  *' Irish  ague/*  When  Henry  II.  invaded  Ireland  in 
1172,  his  army  suffered  from  flux,  which  the  contemporary 
chronicler,  Radulphus  de  Diccto,  dean  of  St  Paul's,  set  down  to 
the  unwonted  eating  of  fresh  meat  (recaititim  esus  carmum\  the 
drinking  of  water,  and  the  want  of  bread'.  Less  than  a 
generation  after,  Giraldus  of  Wales  wrote  his  "Topography  of 
Ireland,"  wherein  he  remarks  that  hardly  any  stranger,  on  his 
first  coming  to  the  country,  escapes  the  flux  by  reason  of  the 
juicy  food  (ob  htimida  nntrimentdY,  At  that  time  Ireland  was 
almost  wholly  a  pastoral  country,  and  a  pastoral  country  it  has 
remained  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  England  or  Scotland.  It 
is  to  this  comparative  want  of  tillage,  an  almost  absolute  want 
when  Giraldus  was  there,  that  we  shall  probably  have  to  look 
in  the  last  resort  for  an  explanation  of  the  two  national 
maladies  that  here  concern  us — the  "country  disease  "  and  the 
•'  Irish  ague."  The  same  dietetic  reason  that  the  dean  of 
St  Paul's  gave  in  11 72  for  the  prevalence  of  flux  in  the  army  of 
Henry  II.,  the  want  of  bread  and  the  eating  of  fresh  meat,  can 
be  assigned  for  the  country  disease  long  after,  and,  in  some 
periods,  on  the  explicit  testimony  of  observers.  As  to  the  Irish 
ague,  or  typhus  fever,  Giraldus  mentions  it  in  the  medieval 
period;  and  Higden,  copying  him  exactly,  says:  "The  in- 
habitants of  Ireland  are  vexed  by  no  kind  of  fever  except  the 

Kcrkclcy'*  Qnenstt  Q.  361. 

Kadulphus  dt:  Diccto*  7mag,  Ilistor.     Eng.  Hist.  Soc.  cd.  I.  350. 

"Topogr.  Hiberniie"  in  (?>Vr.i,  Rolls  ed.  V.  67.  This  and  ihc  preceding  reference 
had  csca{K:d  ihc  notice  of  Dr  John  O'Krien,  in  Ihc  historical  inlroduclion  10  bU 
Ot'SfrvatwHs  oh  tht  AcuU  and  Chrome  DysaiUfy  of  Ireland.     DuLUDi   i8ia* 
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acute,  and  that  seldom  " — the  word  acuta  being  the  original  oi 
"the  ague,"  or,  as  in  another  translation  of  the  passage,  "the^ 
sharp  axes*."  In  this  pastoral  country,  according  to  Giraldu!i,.^| 
there  was  h'ttle  sickness  and  little  need  of  physicians ;  but  there 
is  hardly  an  instance  of  military  operations  by  the  English 
unattended  with  sickness  among  the  troops,  and  famine  with 
sickness  among  the  native  Irish.  ^ 

The  generalities  of  Fyncs  Moryson,  a  traveller  of  the  time" 
of  James  I.,  who  included  Ireland  among  the  many  countries 
that  he  visited  and  described,  throw  light  upon   the  dietetic 
peculiarities  of  the    Irish.      Having   little   agriculture,   and   at^ 
that  time  no  general  cultivation  of  the  potato  (although  thejrfl 
adopted   it   much   sooner  than    the    English  and  Scots),  they 
lived,  says  Moryson,  mostly  on   milk  (as  Giraldus  Cambrensis 
also  records  in   the  twelfth   century),  and  upon  the  flesh  of 
unfed  calves,  which  they  cooked  and  ate  in  a  barbarous  fashion. 
"  The  country  disease  "  is  also  noted.    The  experience  in  Ireland 
from  time  immemorial,  that  a  bellyful  was  a  windfall,  must  hav< 
been  the  origin  of  a  habit  observed  by  Moryson : 

"  1  have  known  some  of  these  Irish  footemen  ser\'ing  in  England  to  lay 
meatc  aside  for  many  meales  to  devoure  it  all  at  one  time."  And  again  ; 
"The  wilde  Irish  in  time  of  greatest  peace  impute  covetousnesse  and  base 
birth  to  him  that  hath  any  corne  after  Christmas,  as  if  it  were  a  point  of 
nobility  to  consume  nil  within  these  festivall  dayes."  The  Irish  slovenliness 
or  filthincss  in  their  food,  raiment  and  lodging  was  apt,  he  says,  "to  infect" 
tlie  English  who  came  to  reside  in  their  country^. 

About  a  generation  after  we  come  to  the  earliest  medicall 
account  of  the  sicknesses  of  Ireland,  by  Gerard  Boatc,  compiled 
during  the  Cromwellian  occupation'.  The  following  occurs 
under  the  head  of  The  Looseness : 


I 


'  Ptflychrmtuon,  Rolls  cd.  i.  331-3 

'  '*  Many  of  Ihc  English-Irish  hare  hy  little  and  litUc  been  infected  with  the  IrLih 
fillhinessc,  and  that  in  the  very  cities,  cxce|)iin{^  Duhlin  and  sumu  uf  thu  bcUcr  surt  in 
Watcrford,  where  the  English  conlinunlly  hvlging  in  their  houses  they  mure  retain 
the  English  diet."  And  again  :  '*  In  like  sort  the  degenerated  citizens  are  somewhat 
iiifcctcti  with  the  Irish  fdthinesse,  as  well  in  lowsic  beds,  foulc  shccles,  and  all  linnen, 
as  in  many  other  particulars.. .Touching  the  meere  ur  uild  Irish,  it  niay  iruely  be  said 
of  them,  which  wa.s  of  old  spoken  of  the  Germans,  mimcly,  that  they  wnndet  iloveoly 
and  naked,  and  lodge  in  the  same  house  (if  it  may  be  called  a  bouse)  with  tfaeir^ 
bcftsls."     Fynes  Morj-son,  ftinerary^   Pi.  IV,  p.  180. 

»  Jniand's   Natural  History,    ^c.     Written    by  Gerard    Boate,  late   Doctor 
rh)'sick  lo  the  State  in  Ireland.     And  now  published  by  Samuel  llartlib,  Ksijuii 

Lond.  1651.    The  author  died  at  Dublin,  shortly  after  his  arrival  there,  on  —  Januai 
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His  information  would  M:em  to  have  come  in  part  from  his  brother  Arno! 
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The  English  have  given  it  the  name  of  the  Country  Disease.  The  subjects 
of  it  arc  often  troubled  a  ;^'reat  while,  but  take  no  great  harm.  It  is  easily 
cured  by  good  medicines:  "  But  ihcy  that  let  the  looseness  lake  its  course 

do  commonly  after  some  days  get  the  bleeding  with  it  ; and  last  it  useth 

to  turn  to  the  bloody  flux,  the  which  in  some  persons  having  tasted  a  great 
while,  leaveth  them  of  itself;  but  in  far  the  greatest  number  is  ver>'  danger- 
ous, and  kiUeih  the  most  part  of  the  sick,  except  they  be  carefully  assisted 
•rith  good  remedies." 

The  other  reigning  disease  is  the  "  Irish  Ague,"  a  continued 

fever  of  the  nature  of  typhus : 

"As  Ireland  is  subject  to  most  diseases  in  common  with  other  countries, 
so  there  are  some  whereunto  it  is  peculiarly  obnoxious,  being  at  all  times  so 
rife  there  that  they  may  justly  be  reputed  for  Ireland  endiinii  tnorhi^  or 
reigning  diseases,  as  indeed  Ihcy  are  generally  reputed  for  such.  Of  this 
number  is  a  certain  sort  of  malignant  feavcrs,  vulgarly  in  Ireland  called 
Irish  agues,  because  that  at  all  times  they  are  so  common  in  Ireland,  as  well 
among  the  inhabitants  and  the  natives,  as  among  those  who  are  newly  come 
thither  from  other  countries.  This  feaver,  commonly  accompanied  with  a 
great  pain  in  the  head  and  in  all  the  bones,  great  weakness,  drought,  loss  of  all 
manner  of  appetite,  and  want  of  sleep,  and  for  the  most  part  idleness  or 
raving,  and  restlessness  or  tossings,  but  no  very  great  nor  constant  heat,  is 
hard  to  be  cured."  If  blood*letting  be  avoided  and  cordial  remedies  given, 
•*ven.'  few  persons  do  lose  their  lives,  except  when  some  extraordinary  and 
pestilent  malignity  cometh  to  it,  as  it  befalleth  in  some  years."  Those  who 
recover  **  are  forced  to  keep  their  beds  a  long  time  in  extreme  weakness,  being 
a  great  while  before  they  can  recover  their  perfect  health  and  strength." 

The  occasion  of  Boate's  writing  was  the  subjugation  of 
Ireland  by  Cromwell,  in  the  course  of  which  we  hear  from  time 
to  time  of  sickness.  The  greatest  of  the  calamities  was  the  utter 
destruction  of  the  prosperity  of  Galway  by  the  frightful  plague 
of  1649-50.  and  by  the  suppression  of  the  Catholics,  who  had 
brought  the  port  of  Connaught  to  be  a  place  of  foreign 
commerce'. 

Cromwell's  troops  in  1649  incurred  dysentery  through  the 
hardships  of  campaigning.  On  17  September,  1649,  the  Lord 
General  writes  from  Dublin  to  Mr  Speaker  Lenthall  after  the 
stonning  of  Tredah  or  Drogheda  :  "  We  keep  the  field  much  ; 
our  tents  sheltering  us  from  the  wet  and  cold.  But  yet  the 
country-sickness  overtakes  many ;  and  therefore  we  desire 
recruits,  and  some  fresh  regiments  of  foot,  may  be  sent  us." 
And  on  25  October,  "Colonel  Horton  is  dead  of  the  country- 
diseaseV 

*  Hmtlinian.  //isiary  of  Gahvay,  p.  n6  tfx/.  The  plague  from  July  if»^(}  in  Ijidy 
Day  165c  is  said  lo  have  swept  away  3700  of  the  innabitnnts  including  a  10  of  the 
most  respectable  burgesses  and  freemen,  with  their  families,  l^ic  capitulation  on 
.s  Apnl,  1*^51,  was  followed  by  famine  throughout  the  country,  and  by  a  revival  of 
plague  for  two  year*,  "during  which  upwitnls  of  onC'Uunl  of  the  population  of  the 
province  was  swept  away," 

*  CromuHiti  Ltttns  ami  Sfteukes,  11.  55,  77. 
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Another  general  reference  to  the  "country  disease'*  of  Ireland  J 
by  Borlasc,  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  Boatc's.  It  is  introduced 
early  in  the  histor>',  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  in  1591  of 
Walter,  Earl  of  Essex,  earl  marshal  of  Ireland  : 


loa^ 


"The  dysentery,  or  flux,  so  Taial  lo  this  worthy  person,  is  commt 
termed  the  country  disease  ;  and  well  it  may,  for  it  rcijjns  nowhere  so 
epidemically  as  in  Ireland;  tainting  strangers  as  well  .is  natives.  But 
whether  it  proceeds  from  the  peculiar  disposition  of  the  air,  crrour  in  diet,  (ha 
laxity  and  waierishncss  of  the  meat,  or  some  occult  cause,  no  venomous 
creature  living  there  to  suck  that  which  may  be  thought  (in  other  countries] 
well  distributed  amongst  reptilious  animals,  I  shall  not  determine,  though 
each  of  these  circumstances  may  well  conduce  to  its  strength  and  vigour. 
Certain  it  is  that  regular  diet  preserves  most  from  the  violence,  and  many 
from  the  infection  of  this  disease;  yet  as  that  which  is  thought  very 
soveraign—  I  must  say  that  the  stronger  cordial  liquors  (viz.  brandy,  usquebeh, 
treacle  and  Mithridate  waters)  are  very  proper,  or  the  electuaries  themselves, 
and  the  like'." 

From  the  Restoration  to  the  Revolution  little  is  known  oi 
epidemics  in  Ireland.  It  is  probable  that  Dublin  and  the  other 
considerable  towns  fared  much  the  same  as  English  towns,  A 
Dublin  physician  writing  to  Robert  Boyle  on  ij  February,  1682, 
speaks  of  a  petechial  fever,  marked  by  leaping  of  the  tendons, 
which  had  been  fatal  to  very  many  in  that  city  for  these  twelve 
or  fourteen  months'.  With  the  Revolution  the  troubles  of  the 
country  begin  again,  and  enter  on  their  peculiarly  modem 
phase.  For  our  history,  two  characteristic  incidents  come  at 
very  beginning  of  the  new  period  of  disorder  among  the  Irij 
the  sicknesses  of  the  siege  of  Londonderr)'^  and  the  unparalleli 
havoc  of  disease  among  the  troops  of  Schomberg  in  the  camp 
of  Dundalk.  In  both,  the  old  "country  disease."  which  had 
affected  Cromwell's  troops,  was  the  primary  malady,  occurring 
of  course,  in  circumstances  special  enough  to  have  bre< 
anywhere ;  in  both,  the  dysentery  was  attended  or  followi 
typhus  fever,  the  old  "Irish  ague;"  and  although  the  epidi 
of  Londonderry  and  Dundalk  in  1689  are  properly  examples  o| 
war  sickness,  yet  the  circumstances  of  each  may  help  to  realize 
the  connexion  between  dysentery  and  typhus  in  the  ordinary 
history  of  the  Irish. 


ret^ij 
iemie 


*  Etlmund  Borlasc,  Hutory  of  the  Reductien  of  irflami  to  the  Crtnvn 
167*1.  p.  173. 

^  Boyle's  Werks^  fol.  Lond.  1744,  V.  91. 


Sicktu'sses  of  tlu  siege  of  Londonderry^  1689. 
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Dysentery  and  Fever  at  Londonderry  and 
Dundalk,  1689. 

The  siege  of  Londonderry'  by  the  Catholic  Irish  army  of 
James  n.  began  in  April  and  ended  on  28  July,  having  lasted 
105  days.  On  19  April  the  garrison  numbered  7020  men,  and 
the  total  of  men,  women  and  children  in  the  town  was  estimated 
at  30,000,  a  number  which  included  refugees  from  the  neighbour- 
ing country  and  would  have  been  more  but  for  many  Protestants 
at  the  beginning  of  tlic  siege  leaving  the  city  and  taking  "  pro- 
tection "  at  the  hands  of  the  besiegers.  On  21  May,  a  collection 
was  made  for  the  poor,  who  began  to  be  in  want.  Sickness  is 
heard  of  on  5  June,  when  several  that  were  sick  were  killed  in 
their  beds  by  the  enemy's  bombs.  The  dread  of  the  bombs  in  the 
houses  caused  the  people  to  lie  about  the  walls  or  in  places 
remote  from  the  houses  all  night,  so  that  many  of  them,  especially 
the  women  and  children,  caught  cold,  which  along  with  the 
want  of  rest  and  failing  food,  threw  them  into  fluxes  and  fevers. 
The  pinch  of  hunger  began  to  be  felt  before  the  middle  of  June, 
about  which  time  and  for  six  weeks  after  the  fluxes  and  fevers 
were  rife.  A  great  mortality  spread  through  the  garrison  as 
well  as  the  inhabitants  ;  fifteen  captains  and  lieutenants  died  in 
one  day,  and  it  was  estimated  that  ten  thousand  died  during 
the  siege,  "  besides  those  who  died  soon  after."  The  want,  the 
dysentery,  the  fever  and  the  vast  numbers  of  dead  every  day 
must  have  produced  a  horrible  state  of  things;  when,  on  2  July, 
five  hundred  useless  persons  were  put  outside  the  walU,  to 
disperse  as  they  best  could,  tlie  besiegers  arc  said  to  have 
recognized  them  when  they  met  them  "  by  the  smell." 


*  The  war»pestilencc  at  Londoiwlerry  in  1689  is  the  third  recorded  epidemic  of  the 
kind  ihfre,  not  including  what  may  have  happened  in  the  capture  of  the  lo\vn  by  the 
Catholics  in  O'Neill's  rebellion,  when  Ucrry  was  destroyed,  to  be  rebuilt  in  161  j  by 
tl»c  Ixindun  Lom|«nici  with  n  new  chancr  umlcr  the  name  of  l^»n<lomlcrr)'.  The 
ftfit  historical  occasion  of  sickness  was  in  1566.  The  troops  of  EHzalteth  were 
landed  on  Luth  Knyle  in  Octot>er  and  built  their  huts  on  the  site  of  the  old 
monastery.  In  the  course  of  the  winter  the  greater  pan  of  a  force  of  iioo  men 
jicriiihcd  by  rlyscnlcry  and  the  infection  which  it  breeds  (see  former  volume,  p.  372). 
3  Doc.  lA^it  a  year  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Keliellion  of  Confederate  Catholics* 
petition  of  the  agents  of  the  d iiilre-sM-tl  city  of  Loiulonderry  to  the  Commons 
scntcd  that  there  were  6059  persons  in  the  uily,  whereof  5iai  were  women  and 
ren,  or  sick,  aged  or  impotent;  only  aooo  were  inhabitants  of  the  city,  Uie  rest 
having  Acd  there  fur  safety.  SiKittcd  fever  had  broken  out.  (//tf/.  MSS^  Comit,  v. 
••MSS.  of  the  Mnu«eof  L<inls.''| 
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About  the  middle  of  June  large  quantities  of  provisions  were 
found  in  cellars  and  places  of  concealment  under  ground;  after 
that  the  garrison  had  always  bread,  although  the  allowance 
was  small.  An  ingenious  man  discovered  how  to  make  pan- 
cakes of  starch  and  tallow,  of  which  articles  there  was  no  lack ; 
the  pancakes  not  only  proved  nutritious,  but  are  said  to  have 
been  an  infallible  cure  of  the  flux,  or  preservative  from  it.  At 
length,  on  28  July  some  of  the  victuallers  and  ships  of  war 
which  had  been  in  Lough  Foylc  since  the  15th  of  June,  sailed  up 
to  the  licad  of  the  Lough  on  the  evening  flood  tide,  finding  little 
resistance  from  the  enemy's  batteries  and  none  from  "  what  was 
left  of"  the  tide-tossed  boom  of  logs  across  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  Provisions  poured  in,  and  the  siege  was  raised  ;  but  it  is 
clear  that  the  infection  continued  for  some  time  after,  having 
been  found  among  such  of  the  released  garrison  as  repaired  to 
Schombcrg*s  camp  at  Dundalk. 

The  Catholic  army  is  said  (by  the  Protestants)  to  have  lost 
8000  or  9000  before  the  walls  of  Londonderry,  ''most  by  the 
sword,  the  rest  of  fever  and  flux,  and  the  French  pox,  which 
was  very  remarkable  on  the  bodies  of  several  of  the  dead  officers 
and  soldiers^" 

Not  far  off,  at  Dundalk,  there  began,  a  few  weeks  after,  an 
extraordinary  outbreak  of  war-sickness,  which,  unlike  the  pes- 
tilence in  Londonderry,  was  altogether  inglorious  in  its  circum- 
stances. In  many  respects  it  resembled  the  disaster  to  CromweU's 
troops  at  the  first  occupying  of  Jamaica  in  1655-56';  but  it  was 
worse  than  that,  and  it  is  probably  unexampled  in  the  military 
annuls  of  Britain'. 

Supplies  had   been   voted   in   Parliament   for   quelling   the  ^. 
Catholic  rebellion  in  Ireland,  and  an  expedition  was  got  togetherfll 
under  the  illustrious  Marshal,  Duke  of  Schombcrg.     The  force^^ 
consisted  of  some  ten  thousand  foot,  most  of  them  raw  levies 
from    the   English  peasantry,  with  one  regiment  of  seasoned 
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>  With  the  exception  of  (he  lut  quoted  piece  of  information,  the  most  minute 
Darticulan:  of  the  aicgc  of  Londonderry  are  in  an  essay  by  ui  anny  ch.iplain.  John 
Mackenzie.  A  Narrative  of  thi  Hitgt  of  JUttdartderty,  London,  1690,  which  waji 
written  to  correct  and  augment  A  True  Aecount  of  tk<  Skgt  of  Londonderry  by  the 
Rev.  MrGeoryc  Walker,  rector  of  Donoghmoore  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  and  l»te 
Governor  of  iJerry.     Ix>ndoni  1689. 

'  See  former  volume,  pp.  634-43. 

»  Minute  pariiculare  ol  it  are  given  in  An  Imfmrtial  History  tf  tJu  SVurr  i 
Irrland  [  1689-1693].  Ky  George  Story,  Chaplain  to  Sir  Thomas  Gower'&  Rcpuncn 
London,  1693.     I*ftrt  L  ^ 
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Dutch  troops  ("the  blue  Dutch"),  and  cavalry.     While  the  bulk 
of  the  force  was  undisciplined,  their  clotlies,  food,  tents  and  other 
munitions  of  war  were  bad  or  insufficient  through  the  fraud  of 
contractors.     The  expedition  embarked  at  Hoylake  on  the  Dee 
and  landed  on  the   15th  of  August,   1689,  nearly  three  weeks 
after  tlie  relief  of  Londonderry,  at  Bangor,  on  the  south  side  of 
Belfast  Lough.     Schomberg  took  Carrickfergus,  and  began  to 
advance  on   Dublin ;   but  finding   the   towns   burned   and   the 
country  turned  into  a  desert,  he  threw  himself  into  an  entrenched 
camp  around  the  head  of  Dundalk  Bay,  nearly  a  mile  from  the 
town  of  Dundalk.     His  camp  was  on  a  low  moist  bottom  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills.    The  Irish  Catholic  army  took  up  a  position 
among  the  hills  "on  high  sound  ground,"  not  more  than  two 
miles  distant  from  the  English  lines,  and,  being  in  superior  force, 
in  due  time  they  offered  battle,  which  was  declined.    Schomberg, 
who  had  been  joined  by  the  Enniskillcn  regiments  of  dragoons 
and  by  men  from  Londonderry,  had  under  him  some  2000  horse 
and  not  less  than  12,000  foot  at  the  time  when  James  II.  offered 
battle.     The  undisciplined  state  of  his  English  troops  and  the 
suspected  treachery  of  a  body  of  French  Protestants  were  among 
the  causes  that  held  Schomberg  back  ;  but  he  had  to  reckon 
also  with  sickness  almost  from  the  moment  of  sitting  down  at 
Dundalk.     At  a  muster  on  25  September,  several  of  the  rai- 
ments  were   grown   thin   "  by   reason   of  the  distemper    then 
beginning  to  seize  our  men."     The  distemper  was  dysentery 
and  fever.     The  two  maladies  were  mixed  up,  as  they  usually 
are  in  war  and  famines,  the  flux  commonly  preceding  the  fever, 
and  perhaps  affording  the  virulent  matters  in  the  soil  and  in  the 
air  upon  which  the  epidemic  prevalence  of  the  fever  depends. 
It  was  easy  to  account  for  the  dysentery  among  the  troops  at 
Dundalk  ;   but  as  to  the  fever,  there  was  an  ambiguity  at  the 
outset  which  Story  is  careful  to  note:  "And  yet  I  cannot  but 
think  that  the  fcaver  was  partly  brought  to  our  camp  by  some 
of  those  people  that  came  from  Derry ;   for  it  was  observable 
that  after  some  of  them  were  come  amongst  us,  it  was  presently 
spread  over  the  whole  army,  yet  I  did  not  find  many  of  them- 
selves died  of  it."     Where  the  cause  of  death  is  specially  named, 
it  is  fever,  as  in  the  cases  of  Sir  Thomas  Gower,  Colonel  Wharton 
and  other  officers  on  the  28th  and  29th  October.    The  fever 
was  a  most  malignant  form  of  typhus,  marked  by  the  worst  of 
all  symptoms,  gangrene  of  the  extremities,  so  that  die  toes  or  a 
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whole  foot  would  fall  off  when  the  surgeon  was  applying  a 
dressing'. 

It  seems  probable  that  most  of  the  enormous  mortality  was 
caused  by  infection,  and  not  by  dysentery  due  to  primary 
exciting  causes. 

The  primary  exciting  causes  were  obvious,  but  seemingly 
irremovable.  Schomberg  had  a  great  military  reputation,  but 
he  was  now  over  eighty,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  he  made  ^i 
himself  personally  felt  in  the  camp,  although  he  issued  inces-  ^H 
santly  orders  to  inspect  and  report.  As  the  mortality  proceeded  ^^ 
apace  during  the  six  or  eight  weeks  of  inactivity',  murmurings 
arose  against  the  commander.  He  was  unfortunate  in  his  choice 
of  a  camping  ground,  and  in  an  unusually  cold  and  wet  season. 
The  newly  raised  English  troops  seem  to  have  been  lacking 
equally  in  intelligence  and  in  moral  qualities.  Their  foul  lan- 
guage and  debauchery  were  the  occasion  of  a  special  proclama- 
tion ;  their  laziness  and  inability  to  make  themselves  comfortable 
called  forth  numerous  orders,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  The 
regiment  of  Dutch  troops  were  so  well  hutted  that  not  above 
eleven  of  them  died  in  the  whole  campaign;  but  the  English 
would  not  be  troubled  to  gather  fern  or  anything  else  to  keep 
themselves  dry  and  clean  withal;  "many  of  tliem,  when  they 
were  dead,  were  incredibly  lousy.*' 

The  camping  ground  not  only  received  the  drainage  of  the 
hills,  but,  strange  to  say,  the  rain  would  be  falling  there  all  day 
while  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  only  a  few  miles  farther  inland, 
would  not  be  getting  a  drop.     On  I  October  the  tents  on  the 
low  ground  were  moved  a  little  higher  up.     On  the  same  dale 
there  were  distributed  among  the  regiments  casks  of  brandy — 
Macaulay  says  it  was  of  bad  quality — which  appears  to  have 
been    the   trusted   remedy   against   camp   sickness,   as   in    the 
Jamaica   expedition   of   1655.     There    were   twenty-seven    vie-        i 
tuallers  or  other  ships  riding  in  Dundalk  Bay;  but  the  stores ^| 
were  bad.  and  the  regimental  surgeons  had  come  unprovided  ^^\ 
with  drugs  that  might  have  been  useful  in  flux  or  fever.     While 
the  weather  continued  cold  and  wet,  there  was  also  a  scarcity  of 
firing  and  forage.     On  14  October  all  the  regimental  surgeons 
were  ordered   to  meet  at  ten  in  the  morning  to  consult  with 

*  Gangrene  of  the  extremities  «*as  one  of  the  qrmptoms  of  the  "  plague  of  Athens' 
as  described  by  Thucydidcs.  There  is  no  need  to  invoke  ergotism  for  an  explanation 
of  it,  ^&  some  have  done. 
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Dr  Lawrence  how  to  check  the  sickness'.  Several  officers 
having  died  on  the  i6th  and  17th,  the  camp  was  shifted  on  the 
20th  to  new  ground,  the  huts  being  left  full  of  the  sick.  Gower's 
raiment  had  sixty-seven  men  unable  to  march,  besides  a  good 
^many  dead  before  or  sent  away  sick.  Story,  the  chaplain,  went 
Bevery  day  from  the  new  camp  to  visit  the  sick  of  his  regiment 
in  the  huts,  and  always  at  his  going  found  some  dead.  He 
found  the  survivors  in  a  state  of  brutal  callousness,  utterly  in- 
different to  each  other,  but  objecting  to  part  with  their  dead 
comrades  as  they  wanted  the  bodies  to  sit  or  lie  on,  or  to 
keep  off  the  cold  wind.  The  ships  at  anchor  had  now  received 
as  many  sick  as  they  could  hold,  and  the  deaths  on  board  soon 
became  as  many  as  on  shore.  On  25-27  October,  the  camp  was 
again  shifted,  but  the  sickness  continued  apace.  At  length  on 
3  November,  the  Catholic  army  having  dispersed  to  winter 
quarters,  the  sick  were  ordered  to  be  removed  to  Carlingford 
and  Newry.  "  The  poor  men  were  brought  down  from  all 
places  towards  the  Bridge  End.  and  several  of  them  died  by 
the  way.  The  rest  were  put  upon  waggons,  which  was  the 
most  lamentable  sight  in  the  world,  for  all  the  rodes  from 
Dundalk  to  Newry  and  Carlingford  were  next  day  full  of 
nothing  but  dead  men,  who,  even  as  the  waggons  joultcd,  some 
^of  them  died  and  were  thrown  off  as  fast."  Some  sixteen  or 
H  seventeen  hundred  had  been  left  dead  at  Dundalk.  The  ships 
were  ordered   to  sail   for   Belfast  with  the  first   wind,   and   the 

■  camp  was  broken  up.  There  was  snow  on  the  hills  and  rain 
in  the  valleys;  on  the  march  to  Newry,  men  fell  out  of  the 
ranks  and  died  at  the  road  side.  When  the  ships  weighed 
anchor  from  Dundalk  and  Carlingford^  they  had  1970  sick  men 
on  board,  but  not  more  than  1 100  of  these  came  ashore  in 
Belfast  Lough,  the  rest  having  died  at  sea  in  coming  round 
the  coast  of  County  Down.  Such  was  the  violence  of  the  infection 
on  board  that  several  ships  had  all  the  men  in  them  dead  and 
nobody  to  look  after  them  whilst  they  lay  in  the  bay  at  Carrick- 
fcrgus.    An  infective  principle,  once  engendered  in  circumstances 


'  Al  thnt  time  there  wa-*  little  ^y^iteuuLic  knowledge  of  military  hygiene.  Nearly 
;tWO  generations  after,  the  experiences  of  Priugle,  Donald  M(>im>  and  Urockiesby  tn 
ounpftigiis  of  174^-48  and  1758-63  in  (_>crmany  and  the  Nelhcrlands^,  yielded 
vAiuAble  hints,  sume  of  which  N'irchow  ma<)e  use  of  in  compiling  his  '*Kule?.  of 
lUi  for  ilie  Army  in  the  Kicid,"  in  the  Kranco- Prussian  War  of  1870-71.  Sec  hift 
G^tamtn^ite  AbhandtHngen  am  lUm  Gtbiett  der  efftMtiUken  AfetUciH  unJ  Siwhtntihrt, 
«  Bde.     Uctlin,  ittjy,  it.  lyj. 
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of  aggravation  such  as  these,  is  not  soon  extinguished.  Belfast 
was  the  winter  quarters,  and  in  the  great  hospital  there  from 
I  November,  1689.  to  1  May,  1690,  there  died  3762,  "as  appears 
by  the  tallies  given  in  by  the  men  that  buried  them."  These 
numbers  together  make  fully  six  thousand  deaths,  which  agrees 
with  the  general  statement  that  Schomberg  lost  one  half  of  the 
men  whom  he  had  embarked  at  Hoylake  in  August.  The  Irish 
Catholic  army  began  to  sicken  in  their  camp  in  the  hills  above 
Dundalk  Bay  just  before  they  broke  up,  and  they  are  said  to 
have  lost  heavily  by  sickness  in  their  winter  quarters. 

The  war  ended  with  the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  in   1691.     The 
Seven  III  Years  followed, — ill  years  to  Scotland,  in  a  measure 
to  England,  and  almost  certainly  to  Ireland  also;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  end  of  the   17th  century  was  a  time  o 
special  sickness  and  famine  to  the  Irish,  and  it  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  of  Scots  migrating  to  Ireland  during  the  ill  years 
that  the  distress  was  not  so  sharp  there.     The  epidemiology  o 
Ireland  is,  indeed,  a  blank  until  we  come  to  the  writings  o! 
Dr  Rogers,  of  Cork,  in  some  respects  the  best  epidemiologisi 
of  his  time,  which  cover  the  period  from  1708  to  1734-     Hi 
account  of  the  dysentery  and  typhus  of  the  chief  city  of  Munstei 
in  the  beginning  of  the   iSth  century  will  show  that  the  old 
dietetic  errors  of  the  Irish,  noted  in  medieval  times,  had  hardly 
changed  in  the  course  of  centuries. 


A  generation  of  Fevers  in  Cork. 


Rogers  is  clear  that  typhus  fever  was  never  extinct,  while 
the  three  several  times  when  it  *'  made  its  appearance  amongst  us 


in  a  very  signal  manner,"  are  die  same  as  its  seasons  in  England 
namely  1708-10,  1718-21  and  1728-30*.    His  experience  relat 


_ 
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only  to  the  city  of  Cork,  and,  so  far  as  his  clinical  histories  go, 
only   to    the   welUto-do   classes   therein ;    and   although   those     ■ 
seasons  were  years  of  scarcity  and  distress  all  over  Ireland,  ye^H 
Rogers  does   not  seem   to  associate   insufficient  food  with   th^^ 
fever,  and   never   mentions   scarcity.     The   fevers  were    in    the 
winter,  for  the  most  part,  and  were  usually  accompanied  by 
epidemic  smallpox  of  a  bad  type,  which  in  1708  "swept  aw.iy 
multitudes."     Nothing  is  said  of  dysentery  for  tlic  earliest  of  the 


Joseph  Rogers,  M.D.    Essay  ou  EpUemu  Oissam*    Dablin,  1734. 
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mrce  ievcr-|>criods;  but  for  171 8  and  following  years  we  read 
that  "dysentery  of  a  very  malignant  sort,  frequently  producing 
mortification  in  the  bowels,"  prevailed  during  tlic  same  space  ; 
and  that  the  winters  of  the  third  fever-period,  namely,  those  of 
1728,  1729  and  1730  were  "infamous  for  bloody  fluxes  of  the 
worst  kind."  It  is  clear  that  the  fever  spread  to  the  richer 
classes  in  Cork,  for  his  five  clinical  histories  are  all  from  those 
classes.     The  following  is  his  general  account  of  the  symptoms  ; 

The  patient  is  suddenly  seized  with  slij^ht  horrors  or  rather  chilliness,  to 

hjch  succeed  a  glowing  warmth,  a  weight  and  lixed  pain  In  the  head,  just 

vcr  the  eyebrows  ;  soreness  ali  over  his  rtcsh,  as  it  bruised,  the  limbs  heavy^ 

the  heart  oppressed,  the  breathing  laboured,  the  pulse  not  much  altered^  but 

in  some  slower;  the  urine  mostly  crude,  pale  and  limpid,  at  lirstf  or  even 

throughout,  the  tongue  moist  and  not  very  white  at  first,  afterwards  drier, 

but  rurely  black.     An  universal  petechial  etHoresence  not  unlike  the  measles 

|m paints  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  hmbs,  and  sometimes  the  very  face;  in 

H[»omc  few  appear  interspersed  eruptions  exactly  like  the  pustuUte  miliards^ 

^'^fillcd  with  a  hmpid  serum.    The  earlier  these  peiechiae  appear,  the  fresher  m 

colour,  and  the  longer  they  continue  out,  the  better  (p.  5J.      I'he  fixed  pain 

in  the  head  increasing,  ends  commonly  m  a  coma  or  stupor,  or  in  a  delirium 

with  some.     Some  few  have  had  haemorrhage  at  the  nose,  a  severe  cough, 

and  sore  throat.     In  some  he  had  observed  a  great  tendency  to  sweats,  even 

hx>m   the   beginning  :    these   are  colliquative  and  sympiomatic,  not  to  be 

encouraged.      In  but  few  there  have  appeared  purple  and  livid  spots,  as  in 

haemorrhagic  smallpox:  some  as  latge  as  a  vetch,  others  not  bigger  than  a 

middling  pin's  head,  thick  set  all  over  the  breast,  back  and  sometimes  the 

lunbs,  tiie  pulse  in  these  cases  being  much  below  normal.     The  extremities 

cold  from  lUe  6th  or  7th  day,  delirium  constant,  tongue  dry  and  black,  urine 

limpid  and  crude,  oppression  greater,  and  difiicully  of  breathing  more.     It  is 

a  slow  nervous  lever  (p.  18), 

Rogers  believed  that  mere  atmospheric  changes  could  not  be 
the  cause  of  these  epidemics:  "  they  may  favour,  encourage  and 
propagate  such  diseases  when  once  begun  ;  but  for  the  productive 
cause  of  them  we  must  have  recourse  to  such  morbid  effluvia 
as  above  described  [particles  of  all  kinds  detached  from  the 
animal,  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms];  or  resolve  all  into 
the  QiTiov  ri  so  often  appealed  to  by  Hippocrates*." 

But,  as  regards  Cork  itself,  special  interest  attaches  to  the 
following  "  four  concurring  causes:  " 

**  1st,  the  great  quantities  of  filth,  ordure  and  animal  olfals  that  crowd  our 
and   particularly  the   close  confined  alleys  and  lanes,  at  the  very 
m  that  our  endemial  epidemics  rage  amongst  us. 


I 


rawer  of  morbid  efiluvis,  he  says:  *'Wc  see  how 
iu" 


'  In  hirthef  illuMralion  of  the 
inudl  A  portion  of  a  putrid  aiiimaf  juice,  taken  into  the  blood  by  inixulAtiun,  like  a 
miTHkt  active  teawH  sel£  all  in  a  ferment;  and  in  a  very  shurt  time  bnngs  the  whole 
Ijuico  of  a  sound  tiody  inlo  an  equnl  «taie  of  corruption  with  itself,' — iiLsiancing 
H-nr-typhttn,  plague  from  cadaveric  corruption  (according  to  I'nrc),  ihc  Oxiord  gnol 
fvver,  and  "  a  later  instance  at  Taonton  not  mure  than  live  or  six  years  ago/' 
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znd,  the  great  number  of  slaughter-houses,  both  in  the  north  and  south 
suburbs,  especially  on  the  north  ridge  of  hills,  where  are  vast  pits  for 
containing  the  putrefying  blood  and  ordure,  which  discharge  by  the  de- 
cUvities  of  those  hillsi  upon  great  rains,  their  fetid  contents  into  the  river. 

3rd,  the  unwholesome,  foul,  I  had  almost  said  corrupted  water  that  great 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants  are  necessitated  to  use  during  the  dry  months  of 
the  summer. 

4th,  the  vast  quantities  of  animal  ofTals  used  by  the  meaner  sort,  during 
the  slaughtering  seasons:  which  occasion  still  more  mischief  by  the  quick 
andsudden  transition  from  a  diet  of  another  kind/' 

In  farther  explanation  of  the  fourth  concurring  cause,  he  say's 
that  in  no  part  of  the  earth  is  a  greater  quantity  of  flesh  meat 
consumed  than  in  Cork  by  all  sorts  of  people  during  the 
slaughtering  season — one  of  the  chief  industries  of  the  place  being 
the  export  of  barrelled  beef  for  the  navy  and  mercantile  marine. 
The  meat,  he  says,  is  plentiful  and  cheap,  and  tempts  the  poorer 
sort  **to  riot  in  this  luxurious  diet,"  the  sudden  change  from  a 
meagre  diet,  with  the  want  of  bread  and  of  fermented  liquorSy^ 
being  injurious  to  them*. 


4 
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Famine  and  Fevers  in  Ireland  in  1718  and  1738. 

Thus  far  Rogers,  for  the  city  of  Cork  in  the  three  epidemi 
periods,  1708-10,  1718-21,  and  1728-30,  two  of  which,  if  not 
all  three,  were  periods  of  dysentery  as  well  as  of  typhus.  But 
it  was  usual  in  Ireland  for  the  country  districts  and  small  towns 
to  suffer  equally  with  tlie  cities.  The  circumstances  of  the  Irbh 
peasantry  in  the  very  severe  winter  of  1708-9  arc  not  particularly 
known  ;  if  there  was  famine  with  famine-fever,  it  was  not  such 
as  to  have  become  historical.  But  for  the  next  fever-period 
1718-20,  we  have  some  particulars.  Bishop  Nicholson,  o 
Derry.  writes:  "  Never  did  I  behold  even  in  Picardy,  Westphalia 
or  Scotland,  such  dismal  inarks  of  hunger  and  want  as  appeared 

'  Dr  Kogan  of  Sirabane,  iu  his  Condition  oftheMidJU  and  Ltne^r  Cltustt  in  I 
North  of  Ireiandy  1819,  was  of  a  diflerenl  upinion  (p- 90) :  *' No  iwlicc  rcgulati 
exist  in  Slrabanc  to  prevent  the  slAughlering  of  cattle  in  any  part  of  Lbe  town, 
butchers,  thcrefotc,  must  uf  whuiii  Uvc  111  llie  narruvv  streets  near  ihc  nhamhlcs, 
their  slaughter-houses  inimetluitcly  behind  their  dwellings.  The  garbage  is  thro 
into  a  huge  pit,  which  is  generally  cleaned  but  once  in  the  year,  at  the  reason  wbi 
the  manure  is  requiied  fur  plaiuing  potatoes,  and  at  this  lime  an  offensive 
pervades  the  whole  town,  and  is  perceptible  for  a  considerable  distance  around, 
families  cxposerl  constantly  to  the  eHluWa  arising  from  these  hcau»  uf  puirid  u 
might  have  l^een  expected  to  Nulfcr  severely  from  fever  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  ih 
were  found  to  I>e  much  less  liable  to  it  than  others  in  the  same  rank  of  life.  *n 
was  no  doubt  owing  to  their  liviug  chiefly  on  animal  foo<l,  and  llius  e«icaping  \\\i 
debility  induced  by  delicienl  nourishment,  which  certainly  had  the  chief  share 
creating  a  preui>j>obiliun  to  the  di^tcase." 
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in  the  countenances  of  most  of  the  poor  creatures  I  met  with 
on  the  road."  One  of  the  bishop  s  carriage  horses  having  been 
accidentally  killed,  it  was  at  once  surrounded  by  fifty  or  sixty 
famished  cottagers  struggling  desperately  to  obtain  a  morsel 
of  flesh  for  themselves  and  their  children ^ 

This  was  a  time  when  the  population  was  increasing,  but 
agriculture,  so  far  from  increasing  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  mouths  to  feed,  was  positively  declining,  unless  it  were  the 
culture  of  the  potato.  In  a  pamphlet  of  about  1724,  on 
promoting  agriculture  and  employing  the  poor,  the  complaint  is 
of  beef  and  mutton  everywhere,  and  an  insufficiency  of  corn. 
*"  Such  a  want  of  policy,"  says  one,  "  is  there,  in  Dubh'n  especially, 
on  the  most  important  affair  of  bread,  without  a  plenty  of  which 
the  poor  must  starve."  Another,  a  Protestant,  has  the  following 
threat  for  the  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church :  "  I'll 
immediately  stock  one  part  of  my  land  with  bullocks,  and  the 
other  with  potatoes — so  farewell  tithes'*'!"  From  this  it  is  to 
be  inferred  that  potatoes  were  not  made  tithabic  until  a  later 
period,  pasture  being  exempted  to  the  last.  For  whatever 
reason,  grazing,  and  not  corn-growing,  was  then  more  general  in 
Ireland  than  in  the  generations  immediately  preceding,  much 
land  having  gone  out  of  tillage.  The  culture  of  the  potato  was 
driven  out  of  the  fertile  lowlands  to  the  hiU-sides,  so  as  to  leave 
the  ground  clear  for  ranges  of  pasture.  Rack-renting  was  the 
rule,  doubtless  owing  to  the  same  reason  as  afterwards,  the 
competition  for  farms.  While  the  Protestants  emigrated  in 
thousands,  the  Catholics  multiplied  at  home  in  beggary.  A 
pamphleteer  of  1727  says:  "Where  the  plough  has  no  work, 
one  family  can  do  the  business  of  fifty,  and  you  may  send  away 
the  other  fort>'-nine."  Tlius  we  find  the  pasturing  of  cattle 
preferred  to  agriculture  long  after  the  barbaric  or  uncivilized 
period  had  passed,  preferred  indeed  by  English  landlords  or 
farmers*. 

There  were  three  bad  harvests  in  succession,  1726,  1727 
and  1728,  culminating  in  a  famine  in  the  latter  year.  Boulter, 
archbishop  of  Armagh,  who  then  ruled  Ireland,  was  able  to 
buy  oats  or  oatmeal  in  the  south  and  west  so  as  to  sell  it  below 

'  Bp.  Nicholson  to  Archbp.  of  Canterbury,  cited  by  Lccky  (U.  116)  from  BriU 
Mm.  Add.  MS.  61 16. 

'  Cited  by  OKoiirkc.  History  of  (hf  Crtttt  Jrhh  Famine  y  1847.  Dublin,  1875, 
from  pamphlet  in  the  TIallitlay  Collcciion  of  the  Uoyai  Irish  Academy. 

■  See  BouUei'ii  Lttters  tu  thi  Jin^iish  AHnisters. 
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the  market  price  to  the  starving  Protestants  of  Ulster.  ai 
interference  with  the  distribution  of  food  which  led  to  serious'' 
rioting  in  Cork,  Limerick,  Clonmel  and  Watcrford  in  the  first 
months  of  1728*.  No  full  accounts  of  the  epidemic  fever  of  that 
famine  remain.  Rutty,  of  Dublin,  says  it  was  "  mild  and 
deceitful  in  its  first  attack,  attended  with  a  depressed  pulse,  and 
frequently  with  petechiae';"  while,  according  to  Rogers  and 
O'Connell*,  the  epidemic  fever  of  Munster  was  the  same.  Of 
the  famine  itself  we  have  a  glimpse  or  two.  Primate  Houlter 
writes  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  on  7  March,  1727: 

"  Last  year  the  dearness  of  corn  was  such  that  thousands  of  familit 
quitted   their  habitations   to   seek   bread   elsewhere,   and   many   hundrec 
perished;  this  year  the  poor  had  consumed  their  potatoes,  which  is  their' 
winter  subsistence,  near  two  months  sooner  than  ordinary,  and  arc  already, 
through  the  dearness  of  com,  in  ihat  want  that  in  some  places  they  bcgin^ 
already  to  quit  their  habitations*." 


Quitting  their  habitations  to  beg  was  a  r^ular  thing  at  a 
later  time  of  the  year.  It  was  in  the  course  of  these  bad 
years,  in  1729,  that  Swift  wrote  his  'Modest  Proposal  for 
preventing  the  Children  of  Poor  People  in  Ireland  from  being 
a  Burden  to  their  Parents  or  Country.'  The  scheme  to  use 
the  tender  babes  as  delicate  morsels  of  food  for  the  rich,  was 
a  somewhat  extreme  flight  of  irony,  not  so  finished  as  in  Swift 
other  satires,  but  the  circumstances  out  of  which  the  propos 
grew  were  more  real  than  usual. 


I 
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"  It  is  a  melancholy  object,"  says  the  Dean  of  St  Patrick's,  **  to  those  who 
walk  through  this  ^eat  town,  or  travel  in  the  country,  when  they  see  the 
streets,  the  roads  and  cabin  doors  crowded  with  beggars  of  the  female  sex 
followed  by  three,  four,  or  six  children,  all  in  rags,  and  importuning  every 
passenger  for  an  alms."  Having  ventilated  his  project  for  tae  children,  he 
proceeds  to  show  that  "their  elders  are  every  day  dying  and  rotting  by  cold 
and  famine,  filth  and  vermin,  as  fast  as  can  be  reasonably  expected." 

All  the  while  there  was  a  considerable  export  of  corn  from 
Ireland.  In  the  beginning  of  1730,  two  ships  laden  with  barley 
were  stopped  at  Drogheda  by  a  fierce  mob  and  were  compelled 
to  unload*. 

The  interval  between    those   years   of  epidemic   typhus   i 


H 


*  Wakefield's  Ireland^  11.  6.  cited  by  Barker  and  Cheyne. 

*  John    Kutty,   M.l).     Chrenolo^ital  History  of  tht   Weathtr  and  Seoiffttt 
fretutiUng  Diseases  i«  Duhtm  dttring  Forty   Years,     L<uuIon,    1770. 

*  Maurice  O'Connell,  M.D.     Morhorum  aeutomm  ft  chronitcntm  Ohserva/i^ntt, 
Dablin.  1746. 

*  Boulter's  iMters,    Oxford,  17691 1.  ssG. 
»  Lccky,  n.  117. 
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Ireland  and  the  next,  1740-41.  was  filled,  we  may  be  sure,  with 
at  least  an  average  amount  of  the  endemial  fever.  Rutty 
specially  mentions  it  in  Dublin  in  the  autumn  and  winter  of 
* 734-35  '"  *  We  had  the  low  fever,  called  nervx)us  <and  sometimes 
petechial  from  the  spots  that  frequently  attended,  although 
probably  not  essential)."  He  then  adds:  "It  is  no  new  thing 
with  us  for  this  low  kind  of  fever  to  prevail  in  the  winter 
season;"  and  gives  figures  from  the  Dublin  Bills  of  Mortality 
for  forty  years.  He  mentions  the  petechial  fever  as  being 
frequent  next  in  January  and  February,  1736.  corresponding 
to  a  bad  time  of  it  in  Huxham's  Plymouth  annals.  In  173S 
and  1739  ^^  ^'P^  "^f  ^^  Dublin  fever  was  relapsing,  in  part  at 
least,  the  same  tj'pc  having  been  seen  at  Edinburgh  shortly 
before. 


The  economics  of  Ireland,  at  this  time,  gave  occasion  to 
Berkeley's  Querist,  a  scries  of  weekly  essays  written  in  1737 
and  1738,  and  collected  in  1740,  on  the  eve  of  the  next 
great  famine  and  mo^tality^  A  few  of  the  bishop's  sarcasms, 
in  the  form  of  queries,  will  serve  to  show  how  anomalous  was 
the  economic  condition  of  the  country,  and  how  easily  a  crisis 
of  famine  and  pestilence  could  arise. 

"  169.  Whether  it  is  possible  the  country  should  be  well  improved  while 
our  bc«f  is  exported,  and  our  labourers  live  upon  potatoes  ? 

'*  17^.  Whether  the  quantities  of  beef,  butter,  wool  and  leather,  exported 
from  this  island,  can  be  reckoned  the  superfluities  of  a  country,  whore  there 
arc  so  many  natives  naked  and  famishea? 

"  174.  Whether  it  would  not  be  wise  so  to  order  our  trade  as  to  export 
manufactures  rather  than  provisions,  and  of  those  such  as  employ  most  hands  ? 

••466.  Whether  our  exports  do  not  consist  of  such  necessaries  as  other 
countries  cannot  well  be  without? 

**353-  Whether  hearty  food  and  wann  clothing  would  not  enable  and 
encourage  the  lower  sort  to  labour? 

**  354.  Whether  in  such  a  soil  as  ours,  if  there  was  industry,  there  would 
be  want? 

"418.  Whether  it  be  not  a  new  spectacle  under  the  sun,  to  behold  in 
stich  a  climate  and  such  a  soil,  and  under  such  a  gentle  government,  so 
many  roads  untrodden,  fields  untilled,  houses  desolate,  and  hands  unem- 
ployed } 

''514.  Whether  the  wisdom  of  the  State  should  not  wrestle  with  this 
hereditary  disposition  of  our  Tartars,  and  with  a  high  hand  introduce 
agriculture  ? 

"  534.  Why  we  do  not  make  tiles  of  our  own,  for  flooring  and  roofing, 
rather  than  bring  ihcm  from  Holland? 

**539-  Whether  it  be  not  wonderful  that  with  such  pastures,  and  so 
many  mark  cattle,  we  do  not  find  ourselves  in  cheese?" 

'  Berkeley'*  Works.     Ed.  Kniscr.  Oxford,  i8;i,  ni.  369. 
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In  several  of  his  queries  (381,  383)  Bishop  Berkeley  is  driving 
at  the  expediency  of  domestic  slavery.  It  was  two  hundred 
years  since  the  same  expedient  had  been  tried  by  Protector 
Somerset  in  England,  during  the  intolerable  state  of  vaga- 
bondage which  followed  the  rage  for  pasture  farming  under  the 
first  Tudors.  In  Scotland,  it  was  hardly  more  than  a  generation 
since  the  institution  of  domestic  slavery  had  commended  itself 
to  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  as  the  only  expedient  that  could  free 
that  country  from  the  vagabondage  of  a  tenth,  or  more,  of  the 
population.  England  had  surmounted  the  difficulty  long  ago, 
Scotland  got  over  it  easily  and  speedily  when  she  was  admitted 
to  the  English  and  colonial  markets  for  her  linen  manufacture 
by  the  Treaty  of  Union  V  Rut  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1 740,  and 
until  long  after,  disabilities  of  all  kinds,  not  only  economic,  but 
political  and  religious,  were  fastened  upon  the  weaker  nation  by 
the  stronger,  the  unfortunate  cause  of  their  long  continuance 
having  been  the  costly  inheritance  of  loyalty  to  James  11.  anc^ 
the  Mass. 


The  Famine  and  Fever  of  1740-41. 

At  the  time  when  the  bishop  of  Cloyne  was  issuing  his 
economic  queries  from  week  to  week  (not  much  to  the  satis- 
faction of  Primate  Boulter),  things  were  making  up  for  the 
greatest  crisis  of  famine  and  pestilence  that  Ireland  experienced 
in  the  1 8th  century.  There  had  been  relapsing  fever  among  the 
poor  in  Dublin  in  the  autumn  of  1738,  and  it  appeared  among 
them  again  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1739.  Rutty's 
account  of  it  is  as  follows : 

"  It  was  attended  with  an  intense  pain  in  the  head.  It  terminated  some- 
times in  four,  for  the  most  part  in  five  or  six  days,  sometimes  in  nine,  and 
commonly  in  a  critical  sweat.  It  was  far  from  being  mortal.  I  was  assured 
of  seventy  of  the  poorer  sort  at  the  same  time  in  this  fever,  abandoned  to  the 
use  of  whey  and  God's  good  providence,  who  all  recovered.  The  crisis, 
however,  was  very  imperfect,  for  they  were  subject  to  relapses,  even  some- 
times to  the  third  time,  nor  did  their  urine  come  to  a  complete  separation." 

In  October  1739,  there  appeared  some  dysenteries  in  Dublin. 

The  winter  of   1739  set   in  severely  with  cold  and  wet  in 

November,  and  about  Christmas  there  began  a  frost  of  many 

'  Lord  John  Russell  lued  these  historical  parallels  from  Eneland  and  Scotland 
his  great  spcecli  in  the  House  of  Cmnmonii,  during  the  debate  on  Ireland,  i\ 
January,    1847. 


The  causes  of  famim  in  1740. 
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s*  duration  which  was  more  intense  than  anyone  remem- 
It  is  said  to  have  made  the  ground  like  iron  to  the 
depth  of  nine  inches ;  the  ice  on  all  the  rivers  stopped  the  com 
mills,  trees  and  shrubs  were  destroyed,  and  even  the  wool  fell 
out  of  the  sheep's  backs.  In  January  1740  the  destitution  was 
such  tJiat  subscription-lists  were  opened  in  Dublin,  Cork, 
Limerick,  Watcrford,  Clonmcl,  Wexford  and  other  places. 
Bishop  Berkeley  distributed  every  Monday  morning  twenty 
pounds  sterling  among  the  poor  of  Cloync  (near  Cork)  besides 
what  they  got  from  his  kitchen.  One  morning  he  came  down 
without   powder  on    his   wig,   and   all    the    domestics    of    the 

piscopal   palace   followed   suit*.      The  distress   became    more 

cute  as  the  spring  advanced.  The  potato  crop  of  1739  had 
en  ruined,  not  by  disease  as  in  1845-46,  but  by  the  long  and 
intense  frosL  It  was  usual  at  that  time  to  leave  the  tubers  in 
the  ridges  through  most  of  the  winter,  with  the  earth  heaped  up 
around  them.  The  frost  of  December  found  them  with  only 
that  slight  covering,  and  rotted  them:  "a  dirissimo  hoc  et 
diuturno  gelu  penitus  putrescebant,"  says  Dr  O'Connell.  Besides 
putrid  potatoes,  the  people  ate  the  flesh  of  cattle  which  had  died 
from  the  rigours  of  the  season.  Owing  to  the  want  of  sound 
seed-potatoes,  the  crop  of  1740  was  almost  a  blank.  The 
summer  was  excessively  dry  and  hot.     In  Dublin,  the  price  of 

revisions  had  doubled  or  trebled,  and  some  of  the  poor  had 
died  of  actual  starvation.  In  July  dysenteries  became  common, 
and  extended  to  the  richer  classes  in  the  capital.  Smallpox 
rife  at  the  same  time,  and  peculiarly  fatal  in  Cork.  Dysen- 
tery continued  in  Dublin  throughout  the  autumn  and  winter  of 
1740  (the  latter  being  again  frosty),  and  became  the  prevailing 
malady  elsewhere. 

On  8  February,  1741,  Berkeley  writes  that  the  bloody  flux 
had  appeared  lately  in  the  town  of  Cloyne,  having  made  great 

rogrcss  before  that  date  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  A  week 
after  he  writes  (15  Feb.),  '*  Our  weather  is  grown  fine  and  warm  : 
but  the  bloody  flux  has  increased  in  this  neighbourhood,  and 
raged  most  violently  in  other  parts  of  this  and  the  adjacent 
counties*."    This  prevalence  of  dysentery,  and  not  of  fever,  as 

e   reigning  malady  of  the  winter  of    1740-41  in  Munster  is 
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•  Frnscr,  •*  Life  and  Letters  of  Berkeley,"  in  Worh^  \\\  36a. 
'  Bcfkdcy  to  fhor.  I-eb.  8  and  i^,  174). 
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confirmed  by  Dr  Maurice  O'Connell.  who  says  that  the  1,  _ 
of  the  previous  summer  gave  place  to  it     Dysenter)^  in  the 
winter  and  spring,  preceding  the  fever  of  summer,  was  also  the 
experience  in  the  famine  of  1817.     Berkeley  treated  the  subjects 
of    dysentery,   not    with    tar   water,   but   with    a    spoonful    of^J 
powdered  resin  dissolved  in  oil  by  heat  and  mixed  in  a  clystet^^ 
ofbroth\  ^ 

As  the  year  1741  proceeded,  with  great  drought  in  April  and 
May,  typhus  fever  (which  had  appeared  the  autumn  before)  and 
dysentery  were  both  widely  epidemic,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
say  which  form  of  disease  caused  most  dcatlis.  In  Dublir». 
during  the  month  of  March.  1741.  the  deaths  from  dysentei 
reached  a  maximum  of  twenty-one  in  a  week,  "though  it  wa! 
less  mortal  than  in  the  country,  to  which  the  better  care  taken' 
of  the  poor  and  of  their  food  undoubtedly  contributed."  Bishop 
Berkeley  writes  on  the  tQth  of  May; 

"  The  distresses  of  the  sick  and  poor  arc  endless.    The  havoc  of  mankind^ 
in  the  counties  of  Cork,   Limerick  and  some  adjacent  places,  hath    been 
incredible.     The  nation  probably  will  not    recover  this  loss    in   a  century. 
The  other  day  I  heard  one  from  county  Limerick  say  that  whole  villages 
were  entirely  depeopled.    About  two  months  since  I  heard  Sir  Richard  Co] 
say  that  five  hundred   were  dead  in   the  parish  where  he  lives,  though 
a  country  I  believe  not  very  populous.     It  were  to  be  wished  thai  people 
condition  were  at  their  scats  in  the  country  during  these  calamitous  times 
which  might  provide  relief  and  employment  for  the  poor*-" 

It  was  said  that  there  were  twenty-five  cases  of  fever  in  the 
bishop's  own  household,  which  were  cured  by  the  panaceaj 
tar-water,  drunk  copiously — a  large  glass,  milk-warm,  ever] 
hour  in  bed,  the  same  method  being  practised  by  several  of  hi! 
poor  neighbours  with  equal  success'.  In  a  "  Letter  from  a 
country  gentleman  in  the  Province  of  Munster  to  his  Grace  the, 
Lord  Primate* "  it  is  said  : 
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"  By  a  moderate  computation,  very  near  one-lhird  of  the  poor  cottiers  of 
Munster  have  perished  by  fevers,  fluxes  and  downright  want. ..The  charity  of^ 
the   landlords   and   farmers   is   almost   quite   exhausted.     Multitudes   bavl 
perished,  and  are  daily  perishing,  under  hedges  and  ditches,  some  by  fevei 
some   hy   fluxes,   and   some  through   downright  cruel  want  in   the   utmos 
agonies  of  despair.     I  have  seen  the  labourer  endeavouring  to  work  at  hi 
spade,  but  fainting  for  want  of  food,"  etc. 

*  He  published  the  receipt  in  a  Dublin  journal. 
^  Ilcrkck-y  to  Tliom;i.>  Pnor,  in  "  Life  nud  l.trlters,"  u.  s.,  p.  26*;.  Some  attcuipts 

relief  works  hml  l>ccn  made  ihc  year  before,  two  of  which  are  still  to  be  iccn  in  I 
obeii&ks  on  Killiney  Hill  near  Dublin  and  on  a  hill  near  Af  avuooth  ('*  Lady  Conollyl 
F..lly."     O'Rotirkc,  u.  s.). 

*  Rutty,  p.  93. 

*  (Diibtm,  17^1). 
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The  loss  of  life  must  have  been  great  also  in  Connaught.  A 
letter  of  8  July,  1741,  from  Galway,  says:  *'The  fever  so  rages 
here  that  the  physicians  say  it  is  more  like  a  plague  than  a 
fever,  and  refuse  to  visit  patients  for  any  fee  whatevcrV"  The 
Galway  Assizes  were  held  at  Tuam*,  the  races  also  being 
transferred  to  the  same  neighbourhood,  not  without  their  usual 
evening  accompaniments  of  balls  and  plays. 

Of  this  famine  and  sickness  it  might  have  been  said,  in  the 
stock  medieval  phrase,  that  the  living  were  hardly  able  to  bury 
the  dead  I 

As  in  later  Irish  famines,  there  appear  to  have  been,  in 
1740-41,  three  main  types  of  sickness — dysentery,  relapsing 
fever  and  typhus  fever.     In  Dublin,  as  we  know  from  the  direct 

■  testimony  of  Rutty,  there  was  relapsing  fever  in  1739,  before  the 
■distress  had  well  begun,  and  again  in  the  summer  of  1741,  when 
the  worst  was  over.     So  much  is  said  of  dysentery  that  we  may 

■  well  set  down  to  it,  and  to  its  attendant  dropsy,  a  great  part  of 
the  deaths,  as  in  the  famine  of  1846-47.  But  it  is  probable  that 
true  typhus  fever,  sometimes  of  a  malignant  type,  as  at  Galway, 
was  the  chief  infection  in  1741,  which  was  the  year  of  its  great 
prevalence  in  England.  It  was  characterized  by  a  mild  and 
deceitful  onset,  like  a  cold.  Spots  were  not  invariable  or 
essential ;  they  were  mostly  of  a  dusky  red,  sometimes  purple, 
and  sometimes  intermixed  with  miliary  pustules.  O'Connell 
mentions,  for  Munstcr,  bleeding  from  the  nose,  a  mottled  rash  as 
in  measles,  and  pains  like  those  of  lumbago.  One  of  the  worst 
features  of  the  Irish  epidemic  of  1740-41  was  the  prevalence  of 

•fever  in  the  gaols.  At  Tralee  above  a  hundred  were  tried,  most 
of  them  for  stealing  the  means  of  subsistence  ;  the  gaol  was  so 
full  that  there  was  no  room  to  lie  down,  and  fifty  prisoners  died 


*  Citeil  by  G'Rourke.     Short,  a  contemporary,  al&o  says  that  the  fever  In  Galway 
^uriu  like  a  plague. 

'  Diitton,  Statiftic*%l  Sumty  of  tht  County  of  Gahmy.     Dublin,    1824,   p.  31^: 

741.  A  fever  ragett  this  year  thai  ix-casiuued  the  judges  to  hold  the  assutes  in 
iTuom.  Nuioljers  of  the  merchant-*  of  Galway  dieil  this  year,  and  miiltitLulcs  of  poor 
[pcuplc,  caused  partly  by  fever  and  by  the  scarcity,  as  wheat  was  i8j.  per  cwi." 
[  '  The  author  of  The  GrxHins  0/  Inlatut  (Dublin,  1741)  says:  "On  my  return  to 
thb  country  1  found  it  the  most  miserable  M:cne  of  dislre»i  that  I  ever  read  of  in 
Iktory :  wont  and  misery  m  every  face;  the  rich  unable  to  relieve  the  jxior;  ihe 
Iruftd  spread  with  dead  and  dying  Unlits :  innnUind  of  the  colyur  of  the  docks  and 
[tiettleii  which  they  fed  nu  ;  two  or  three,  M>nictimes  more,  on  a  car  H^oing  tn  the  grave 
[jfur  want  uf  l>carcr$  to  carry  ihcin,  and  many  huiicil  only  in  the  fields  and  ditches 
(where  iHey  |icrivheil."     Skclton,  a  Trotcalant  clergyman,  lays:  *' Whole  pari>>hei>  in 

le  pincci  were  almost  dcftulnte ;  the  de^ul  have  been  eaten  in  (he  fields  by  dogs, 
»r  want  of  people  to  bury  them. "     Skclton**  iVvrki^  Vol,  v.     Cited  by  Lecky. 
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in  six  weeks.     Limerick  g^aol  had  dysentery  and  fever  ai 
inmates,  and  the  judge  who  held  the  Munstcr  Circuit  died  of, 
fever  on  his  return  to  Dublin'. 

Rutty  says  that  the  fever  fell  most  upon  strong  middle-age 
men,  less  upon  women,  and  least  of  all  upon  children.  Th 
number  of  orphans  was  so  great  after  the  famine  that  Boulter, 
the  Anglican  primate,  seized  the  opportunity  to  start  the 
afterwards  notorious  Charter  Schools  for  the  education  of  the 
rising  generation  according  to  the  Protestant  creed.  In  all  the 
subsequent  Irish  famines  it  was  the  enormous  swarms  of  people 
begging  at  a  distance  from  their  own  parishes  that  spread  the 
infection  of  fever ;  and  there  seems  to  have  been  as  much  of 
beggary  in  1741,  when  Ireland  was  underpcopled  with  tw 
millions,  as  in  1817-18.  when  it  was  overpeopled  with  si 
millions.     A  few  years  after  the  famine,  Berkeley  wrote  in  1749 


**  In  every  road  the  ragged  ensigns  of  poverty  are  displayed;  you  often 
meet  caravans  of  poor,  whole  families  in  a  drove,  without  clothes  lo  cover,  or 
bread  lo  feed  theui,  both  which  might  be  easily  procured  by  moderate 
labour.  They  are  encouraged  in  their  vagabond  life  by  the  miserably: 
hospilahty  they  meet  with  in  every  cottage,  whose  inhabitants  expect 
same  kind  reception  in  their  turn  when  they  become  beggars  themselves 

The  estimates  of  the  Irish  mortality  in  1741  varied  greatl 
as  they  have  done  in  the  Irish  famines  of  more  recent  tim 
One  guessed  a  third  of  the  cottiers  of  Munster,  another  sai 
one-fifth  ;  and  it  is  known  that,  whereas  in  Kerry  the  hearth- 
money  was  paid  in  1733  by  14,346,  it  was  paid  in  1744  by  onl 
9372*.      The   largest   estimates    arc    200,000    deaths   or    e^•c 
400,000  deaths  in  all  Ireland  in  a  population  of  less  than  tw 
millions.     But  Dr  Maurice  O'Connell,  who  practised  in  Cor 
and  saw  in  Munstcr  the  mortality  at  its  worst,  estimated    th 
deaths  in   all   Ireland,  in  the  two  years   1740  and   1741,  from 
fevers,  fluxes  and  absolute  want,  at  80,000.     Those  who  saw  the 
famine,  fever  and  dysentery  of  18 17-18  in  a  population  increased 
by   three    times   were    inclined    to    doubt   whether    even    the 
smallest  estimate  of  80,000  for  1740-41  was  not  too  large;  but 
it  is  clear  that  the  famished   and    fever-stricken    in    the    i8th 
century  were  in  many  places  allowed  to  perish  owing  to   the 


)f 
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»  Report  by  Ur  Phipps  to  Baron  Wainwright,  10  March,  1741.    Cited  by  F. 
Wchh,  rrans.  Efiit/em.  Soe,  1^57.  p-  67. 

"  Smith's  Kerry,  p.  77.     He  adds  that  many  were  eicused  the  he«nh-tAX 
.nccount  of  their  poverty,  by  certificate  of  the  moguitrates;  *o  that  the  drcresie  m 
1 744  may  mean  a  greater  proportion  excused  the  lax,  11%  well  as  a  depopulation 
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indifference  of  the  ruling  class  or  the  exhaustion  of  their  means, 
so  that  a  much  higher  rate  of  fatality  may  be  assumed  for  that 
epidemic  than  for  the  first  of  the  19th  century  Irish  famines. 

H  The  distress  came  to  an  end  before  the  winter  of  1741,  when 
food  was  so  cheap  in  Dublin  that  a  shilling  bought  twenty-one 
pounds  of  bread.  The  subsequent  prevalence  of  typhus  fever 
and  dysentery  in  Ireland,  whether  epidemic  or  endemic,  is  very 
imperfectly  known  to  the  end  of  the  century.  It  may  be 
inferred  that  there  was  in  that  period  no  epidemic  so  great  as 
that  of  1740-41  ;  but  it  is  clear  from  the  records  kept  by  Rutty 

Htn  Dublin  down  to  1764,  and  by  Sims  in  Tyrone  to  1772,  that 
the  indigenous  fevers  and  fluxes  of  the  country  were  never  long 
absent,  being  more  common  in  some  years  than  in  others'. 

H  The  year  1744  was  remarkable  for  a  destructive  throat 
distemper  among  children,  described  elsewhere,  and  the  year 
1745  for  smallpox  dispersed  by  swarms  of  beggars.  In  1746 
and  1748,  the  Dublin  fever  was  relapsing  in  part,  "  terminating," 
says  Rutty,  "the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh  or  eighth  day  with  a 
critical  sweat.     A   relapse  commonly  attended,  which  however 

I  was  commonly  carried  off  by  a  second  critical  sweat/*  In  1748, 
though  the  season  was  sickly,  the  diseases  were  not  mortal, 
several  of  the  fevers  being  "happily  terminated  by  a  sweat  the 
fifth  or  sixth  day,"  But  there  were  also  fevers  of  the  low  kind, 
sometimes  with  petechiae,  sometimes  with  miliary  pustules, 
though  not  essentially  with  either.  In  the  autumn  of  1754 
Rutty  begins  to  adopt  the  language  of  the  time  concerning  a 
"putrid"  constitution,  identifying  the  fever  with  the  dangerous 
remittents  which  Fothei^iH  was  then  writing  about  in  London  ; 
H'*it  is  probable  that  ours  was  akin  to  them  and  owing  to  the 
^  same  general  causes."  In  February,  1755,  the  fevers  were  fatal 
to  many,  raising  the  deaths  to  double  the  usual  number;  they 
attacked  all  ages,  were  of  the  low,  depressed  kind,  and  com- 
monly attended  with  miliary  pustules.  He  again  identifies 
them  with  the  low,  putrid  fever  in  London.  From  that  time  on 
to  1758,  Rutty  has  frequent  references  to  the  same  fever,  under 


'  How  near  the  verge  of  want  Ihe  people  were  is  brought  out  by  an  experience  in 
(«alway  county  in  1745  :  a  ^renl  fail  uf  snow  smoiliercd  vast  numKers  of  cattle  and 
sheep,  which  caused  a  grcit  ni;itiv  farmers  lf»  surrender  thrir  Kinds.  Wheat  rose 
froni  sin  to  eighteen  shilliuf^s  the  hundredweight,  while,  aflcr  the  distress,  the  best 
land  in  Connought  could  be  rented  for  live  shillings  an  acre.     DaUon*s  Gatwny^ 
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the  names  of  low,  putrid,  petechial  and  miliary.  It  was  at  n 
worst  in  1757.  and  was  marked  by  the  remarkable  tremon 
described  by  Johnstone  at  Kidderminster,  as  well  as  by  miliai 
eruptions  aad  by  a  gangrenous  tendency  at  the  spots  where 
blisters  had  been  applied.  In  November,  1757,  it  was  fatal  tci^J 
not  a  ^ftw  of  the  young  and  strong  in  Dublin,  "  and  we  rcceive<l^| 
accounts  of  a  like  malignity  attending  this  fever  in  the  countr)''.**"^^ 
It  was  still  prevalent  in  the  North  and  West  of  Ireland  in  the 
spring  of  1758.  He  describes  also  an  unusual  amount  of  fcvei 
in  the  end  of  1762.  Sims,  of  Tyrone  an  epidemiologist  in  the 
same  manner  as  Rutty,  does  not  begin  his  full  annals  until 
1765  ;  but  he  sums  up  the  years  from  1751  to  1760  as  unhealthy 
by  agues  in  spring,  dysenteries  and  cholera  morbus  in  autumn, 
and  "  low,  putrid  or  nervous  fevers  throughout  the  year'."  He 
adds: 


» 


"To  the  unhealthiness  of  these  years  the  bad  state  and  dearth 
provisions  minht  not  a  Utile  contribute;  the  poor,  being  incapable  loprocu 
sufficient   sustenance,    were   often   obliged   to  be  contented  with  things 
which  nature  almost  revolted  ;  and  even  the  wealthy  could  not  by  all  their 
art  and  power  render  wholesome  those  fruits  of  the  earth  which  had  been 
damagea  by  an  untoward  season/* 


Much  of  the  distress,  however,  was  owing  to  the  continual 
spread  of  pasture-farmings  which  made  the  labour  of  vlllagei 
unnecessary'. 

The  nearest  approach  to  a  great  Irish  epidemic  in  tlie  second 
half  of  the  iSth  century  was  in  1771,  as  described  by  Sims, 
the  type  of  fever  being  cleariy  the  same  low,  putrid  or  nerve 
fever,  with  offensive  sweats  and  muscular  tremors,  that  w 
commonly  observed  in  England  also  in  the  middle  third  of  th 
i8th  century.  Early  in  the  summer  of  1771  a  fever  began  to 
appear  which,  as  autumn  advanced,  raged  with  the  greatest 
violence;  nor  was  it  overcome  by  a  severe  winter.  It  claimed 
the  prerogative  of  the  plague,  almost  all  others  vanishing  from 
before  its  presence.     It   began   twelve   months   sooner   in   the 
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*  For  Kinsaje,  Cork  and  Bnndon,  sec  Maxjoribanks,  Mfd.  Press  anti  Circ.  1867,(1. 

*  James  Sims,  M.D.  Obsfrt'Otiffns  o/r  KpitUmie  Disordtrs^  with  Remarks  tm 
Nerijcus  atiii  Malignant  Fevers.  London,  1773,  p.  10.  The  preface  i»  dal«l  from 
London,  whither  Sims  had  rtmovcd  from  Tyrone.  He  rose  to  eminence  in  the 
London  prufcs^iun. 

■'•  A  iJ^Ur  to  a  Afemlter  of  the  Irish  Parliament  relative  tc  the  present  State 
Irthnd,  Hy  Philo-lrene.  London,  30  May,  1755-  Tht;  luming  of  Imndixxl* 
acrci  into  one  dairy-fann  had  caused  the  depopulation  which  Goldsmilh  dcscribeii 
the  Dtserteii  Viila^',  '■  By  ihis  unhappy  policy  several  villaees  have  been  deserted 
different  times  l^y  the  inhahttants,  and  numbers  of  them  set  a-I^ging,"  p.  6. 
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eastern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  pursuing  a  regular  course  from 
East  to  West     Some  symptoms  suggest  cercbro-spinal  fever. 

The  symptoms  were  languor,  precordial  oppression,  want  of  appetite, 
slight  nausea,  pains  in  the  head,  oack  and  loins,  a  thin  bluish  film  on  the 
tongue,  turbid  urine,  eyes  lifeless  and  dejected.  After  the  fourth  day, 
constant  watchfulness,  the  eyes  wild,  melancholy,  sometimes  with  bloody 
water  in  them,  constant  involuntary  sighinp,  the  tendons  of  the  wrists 
tremulous,  the  pulse  quick  and  weak,  most  profuse  sweats,  small  dun  pctechiae 
principally  at  the  bend  of  the  arm  and  about  the  neck.  At  the  height  of  the 
lever,  on  the  ninth  or  tenth  day,  the  iremulousness  of  the  wrists  spread  to  all 
the  members,  "insomuch  that  I  have  seen  the  bed-curtains  dancing  for  three 
or  four  days  to  the  no  small  terror  of  the  superstitious  attendants,  who  on 
first  perceiving  it,  thought  some  evil  spirits  shook  the  bed.  This  agitation  was 
so  constant  a  concomitant  of  the  fever  as  to  be  almost  a  distinguishing 
symptom."  The  patients  lay  grinding  their  teeth;  when  awake,  they  would 
often  convulsively  bite  off  the  edges  of  the  vessel  in  which  drink  was  given 
them.  They  knew  no  one,  their  delirium  being  incessant,  low,  muttering, 
their  finders  picking  the  bed  covering.  The  face  was  pale  and  sunk,  the 
eyes  hollow,  the  tongue  and  lips  black  and  parched.  Profuse  clammy  sweats 
flowed  from  them;  the  urine  was  as  if  mixed  with  blood:  the  stools  were 
involuntary.  Feiechiac  almost  black  came  out,  having  an  outer  circle  with 
an  inner  dark  speck ;  sometimes  there  were  the  larger  vibices.  Bleedings  at 
the  nose  were  frequent.  Those  who  were  put  to  bed  and  sweated  almost 
all  died.     Ucath  took  place  about  the  13th  day. 

Curiously  enough  this  disease  showed  itself  even  among  the 
middle  ranks  of  the  people,  especially  those  who  lived  an 
irregular  life,  used  flesh  diet  and  drank  much.  Among  the 
poorer  sort,  who  used  vegetable  food,  the  fever  was  more 
protracted  and  less  malignant,  but  in  the  winter  and  spring  it 
made  much  greater  havoc  among  them.  *'  Bleeding,  that  first 
and  grand  auxiliary  of  the  physician  in  treating  inflamniatory 
disorders,  seemed  here  to  lose  much  of  its  influence."  It  was, 
indeed,  the  long  prevalence  of  this  low  or  nervous  type  of  fever 
in  Britain  and  Ireland  in  the  middle  of  the  iSth  centur>'  that 
drove  blood-letting  in  fevers  out  of  fashion  until  the  return  of  a 
more  inflammatory  type  (often  relapsing  fever)  in  the  epidemic 
of  1S17.  In  1770,  while  such  fevers  more  or  less  nervous, 
putrid,  miliary,  were  beginning  to  be  prevalent  among  the 
adults,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  "  worm  fever"  among  children. 
They  suffered  from  heat,  thirst,  quick,  full  pulse,  vomiting,  coma, 
and  sometimes  slight  convulsions,  universal  soreness  to  the  touch, 
and  a  troublesome  phlegmy  cough.  When  not  comatose  they 
were  peevish.  The  fever  was  remitting,  the  cheeks  being  highly 
flushed  at  its  acme,  pale  in  its  remission.  It  lasted  several  days, 
but  seldom  over  a  week,  nor  was  it  often  fatal.  In  children 
under  five  or  six  years,  it  could  hardly  be  distinguished  from 
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hydrocephalus   internus'.      The  same  association  of  the  wor 
fever  or  remittent  fever  of  children  with  the  putrid  or  ncrvou 
fever  of  adults  had  been  noticed  at  Edinburgh  in  1735.     Neither 
the  fever  of  the  adults  nor  that  of  the  children  will  be  found,  on 
close  scrutiny,  to  have  had  much  in  common  with  our  modern 
enteric  fever. 


The  Epidemic  Fevers  of  1799-1801 
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Sims  left  Tyrone  to  practise  as  a  physician  in  London,  and 
with  his  departure  what  seems   to   have   been   the  only  con- 
temporary record  of  epidemics   in    Ireland   ceased.     The   last 
quarter  of  the   i8th  century  in  Ireland  had  probably  as  much 
epidemic  fever  as  in  England  ;    but  it  is  not  until  the  years 
1797-1801   that  we  again  hear  of  fever  and  dysentery,  on  the 
testimony  of  the  records  of  the  Army  Medical  Board,  of  the 
Dublin    House    of    Industry,    and    of    the    Waterford    Fever 
Hospital.     At    the   end   of  the   year    1796   the   health   of  the 
regiments  in  Ireland  was  everywhere  good  ;  but  in  December  of_ 
that  year,  and  in  January  1797,  the  poor  in  the  towns  began 
suffer  more  than  usual  from  fever,  and  in  the  course  of  the  ye; 
1797    fever    appeared    in    several    cantonments    of    troops— at 
Armagh    as    early    as    February    or    March,   at    Limerick, 
Waterford    and    in    Dublin',     The   summer  and   autumn 
unusually   wet,   so   that   the   peasantry   of    the   southern    and 
western  counties  were  unable  to  lay  in  their  usual  supply  of  turf 
for  fuel.      In  the  course  of  the  winter  1797-9S  a  considcrabli 
increase  of  fever  and  dysentery  was  remarked  among  them,  an< 
these  two  maladies  appeared  in  various  regiments  in  the  earl; 
months  of   1798.     This  was  the  year  of  the  rebellion   in  th< 
south-east  of  Ireland,  pending  the  efforts  for  the  union  with 
England.     The    British   troops  were   much   engaged   with    the 
insurgents  throughout  the  summer,  and  got  rid  in  great  i^rt  of^J 
the   maladies   of   their  quarters  while  they  were  campaigning^H 
But  in  the  end  of  the  year  fever  began  to  spread,  both  among      ' 
the  inhabitants  and  among  the  troops.     It  was  nothing  new  foc^ 
English  and  Scots  regiments  to  suffer  from  fever  or  dysentei 
during  tlie  greater  part  of  their  first  year  in  Ireland;  but 

*  Sims,  U.S.  pp.  164-5. 

■  V.  Barker  and  J.  Cheyne,  Account  of  the  fntr  lately  ttuUmicai  m   IrttA 
1  vols.     London,  1821.     This  work  relates  mainly  to  the  epiJeniic  of  1817-19, 
there  is  r  short  retrospecf,  the  valuable  part  of  which  is  Tor  the  years  1797-1802. 


Id 
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epidemics  in  the  end  of  1798  were  more  than  ordinary.  The 
Buckinghamshire  Militia  quartered  in  the  Palatine  Square  of 
the  Royal  barracks,  Dublin,  lost  by  "malignant  contagious 
fever"  13  men  in  October,  13  in  November,  and  15  in  December. 
From  November  to  Januar)%  the  Warwick  regiment  suffered 
greatly  in  the  same  barrack.  The  Herefordshire  regiment,  833 
strong,  lost  47  men  at  Fermoy,  mostly  from  fever  contracted  in 
bad  barracks ;  the  Coldstream  Guards  at  Limerick,  the  92nd 
regiment  at  Athlone.  and  the  Northamptonshire  Fencibles  at 
Carrick-on-Shannon,  also  lost  men  by  fever.  In  July,  1799,  not 
a  single  regiment  in  Ireland  was  sickly;  but  a  wet  and  very  cold 
autumn  made  a  bad  harvest,  aggravating  the  distresses  of  the 
poor  and  causing  much  sickness,  which  the  troops  shared.  The 
county  of  Wexford,  the  principal  scene  of  the  rebellion,  suffered 
most,  and  next  to  it  the  adjacent  county  of  Waterford.  The 
fever-hospital  of  the  latter  town,  the  earliest  in  Ireland',  was 
projected  in  1799;  the  statement  made  in  the  report  of  a  plan 
for  the  new  charity,  that  fifteen  hundred  dependent  persons 
suffered  from  contagious  fever  every  year  there,  showed  that 
the  need  for  it  was  nothing  new»  although  hardly  a  tenth  part  of 
Kthe  number  sought  admission  to  the  hospital  when  it  was  at 
work.  Next  year,  1800,  the  managers  of  the  newly-opened 
hospital  gave  some  particulars  of  the  causes  of  fever  in  Water- 
ford — want  of  food,  causing  weakness  of  body  and  depression  of 
mind,  but  above  all  the  excessive  pawning  of  clothes  and 
bedding,  whereby  they  suffered  from  cold  and  slept  for  warmth 

r several  in  a  bed.  In  the  winter  and  spring  of  1799-1800  the 
pKKjr  of  Waterford  had  epidemic  among  them  fever  and  dysen- 
tery, as  well  as  smallpox.  In  Donagh-a-gow's  Lane  nine 
persons  died  of  dysentery  between  October  1799  and  March 
1800.  The  Iiarvest  of  1800  was  again  a  failure,  from  cold  and 
wet,  bread  and  potatoes  being  dear  and  of  bad  quality.  la  the 
autumn  and  winter  the  distress,  with  the  attendant  fever  and 
dysentery,  became  worse.  At  that  time  in  Dublin  all  fever 
cases  among  the  poor  were  received  into  the  House  of  Industry 
(the  Cork  Street  and  Hardwick  Hospitals  were  soon  after  built 
for  fever-cases),  at  which  the  deaths  for  four  years  were  as 
follows : 


*  The  history  of  the  Uracrick  and  Belfast  fe%'er>ht>spitals  is  carried  back  to  a  few 
years  befurc  the  founding  nf  the  Waterford  hospital  \  but  the  latter  was  the  first  that 
was  forinully  organised  x^  a  fever -hospital, 
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The  enormous  rise  of  the  deaths  in  iSoo  and  1801  show; 
how  severe  the  epidemic  of  fever  must  have  been.  Compart 
with  the  epidemic  of  1817-18,  it  has  few  records,  perhaps 
because  the  political  changes  of  the  union  engrossed  all  atten- 
tion. But  the  significant  fact  remains  that  the  deaths  in  the 
Dublin  House  of  Industry  in  1800  and  1801  were  nearly  as 
many  as  tn  ail  the  special  fever-hospitals  of  Dublin  during  the 
two  years,  i  Sept.  181 7  to  i  Sept.  1819.  At  Cork,  in  1800, 
there  were  4000  cases  of  fever  treated  from  the  Dispensary  ^  at 
Limerick  the  state  of  matters  is  said  to  have  been  as  bad  as  in 
the  great  famine  of  1817-18;  and  there  is  some  reason  to  think 
that  the  same  might  have  been  said  of  other  places.  All  th< 
relief  in  1800-1801  came  from  private  sources,  the  example  ol 
Dublin  in  opening  soup-kitchens  having  been  followed  by  other 
towns.  The  troops  shared  in  the  reigning  diseases,  especially 
at  Belfast  and  Dublin  ;  in  the  latter  city,  the  spotted  fever  was 
severe  both  among  the  military  and  all  ranks  of  the  civil 
population  in  August,  1801.  The  harvest  of  1801  was  abun- 
dant, and  the  fever  quickly  declined.  It  had  been  often  of  the^J 
relapsing  type\  Dysentery  appeared  in  the  end  of  SeptemberJ^^ 
and  became  severe  in  many  places  in  October  and  November, 
being  attributed  to  the  rains  after  a  long  tract  of  dry,  hot 
weather.  Ophthalmias  and  scarlatinal  malignant  sore-throa 
were  common  at  the  same  time. 


The  Growth  of  Population  in  Ireland. 

When  the  history  of  the  great  famine  and  cpidemi 
sicknesses  of  1817-18  was  written,  it  was  found  that  thi 
calamity  had  fallen  upon  a  population  that  had  grow 
imperceptibly  until  it  had  reached  the  en<jrmous  figure  of  ovci 
six  millions,  the  census  of  1821  showing  the  inhabitants 
Ireland  to  be  6,801,827.    The  increase  from  an  estimated  cm 

*  "The  fever  in  iHoo  ami  1801  very  generally  terminated  on  the  fifth  ur  &evcnt 
dajr  by  perspiration ;  the  'liscxsc  waA  then  very  liable  to  recur.     The  |HX>r  were 
ehief  suflTercTs  by  it ;  ami  it  w.15  much  more  fatal  aniuitgst  the  mlddliug  and  upj 
dasKi  io  proportion  to  the  number  attacked."     Barker  and  Chcyne,  op.  lii.  p.  10. 
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million  and  thirty-four  thousand  in  1695  was,  according  to 
Malthus,  probably  without  parallel  in  Europe.  According  to 
Petty,  the  inhabitants  in  1672  numbered  about  one  million  one 
hundred  thousand,  living  in  two  hundred  thousand  houses,  of 
which  160,000  were  "  wretched,  nasty  cabins  without  chimney. 
window  or  door-shut,  and  wholly  unfit  for  making  merchantable 
butter,  cheese,  or  the  manufacture  of  woollen,  linen  or  leather." 
In  1695,  the  war  on  behalf  of  James  II.  having  intervened,  the 
population  as  estimated  by  South  was  1,034,000.  When  the 
people  were  next  counted  in  1731,  by  a  not  incorrect  method 
in  the  hands  of  the  magistracy  and  Protestant  clerg)'-,  they  were 
found  to  have  almost  doubled,  the  total  being  2.010.22 1.  This 
increase,  the  exactness  of  which  depends  naturally  upon  the 
accuracy  of  Petty 's  and  South 's  17th  century  estimates^  had 
been  made  notwithstanding  the  famines  and  epidemics  of  1718 
and  1728,  and  an  excessive  emigration,  mostly  of  Protestants, 
to  the  West  Indian  and  American  colonies,  which  was  itself 
attended  by  a  great  loss  of  life  through  disease.  For  the  rest 
of  the  iSth  centur)',  the  estimates  of  population  are  based  upon 
the  number  of  houses  that  paid  the  hearth-tax.  In  the  following 
figures  six  persons  are  reckoned  to  each  taxed  hearth : 


Yew 

Perum& 

1767 

1777 
1785 

2.372,634 
2,544,276 
2,690.556 

2,845,932 

The  hearth-money  was  not  altogether  a  safe  basis  of  reckoning, 
for  the  reason  that  many  were  excused  it  on  account  of  their 
poverty  by  certificate  from  the  magistrates,  and  that  hamlets  in 
the  hills,  perhaps  those  which  held  their  lands  in  rungale  or 
^  joint-lease,  often  compounded  with  the  collectors  for  a  fixed 
H  sum  ;  so  that  cabins  might  multiply  and  no  more  hearth-tax 
be  paid*.  It  is  probable  that  a  considerable  increase  had  taken 
place  which  was  not  represented  in  the  books  of  the  tax- 
collectors;  for  in  1788,  only  three  years  from  the  last  date 
given,  the  number  of  hearths  suddenly  leapt  up  to  the  round 
figure  of  650,000  (from  474,322),  giving  a  population  of  3,900,000, 
at  the  rate  of  six  persons  to  a  cabin  or  house.  But  it  is 
undoubted  that  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  population  in  the 
last  t\venty  years  of  the  i8th  century,  firstly  by  the  bounties  on 

1  Smith's  Ktrry.     Dublin.  1756,  p.  77. 
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Irish  com  exported,  dating  from  1780,  which  caused  much 
grazing  land  to  be  brought  under  the  plough,  and  secondly 
by  the  gradual  removal,  after  1791,  of  various  penalties  and 
disabilities  which  had  rested  on  the  Roman  Catholics  since 
the  reign  of  Anne,  affecting  their  tenure  of  land,  and  serving 
in  various  ways  to  repress  the  multiplication  of  families. 
Accordingly  we  find  the  hearths  rated  in  1791  at  the  number 
of  701,102,  equal  to  a  population  of  4,206,612.  The  estimates 
or  enumerations  from  1788,  to  the  census  of  1 831.  show  an 
increase  as  follows: 


I 
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Voir 

Penons 

1788 

1791 
1805 

3,900,000 
4,206,612 
5.395.456 

Year 

Pemiu 

I8l2 
1821 
183I 

5.937,856 
6.801.827 

7.784,539 

The  secret  of  this  enormous  increase  was  the  habit  that 
Irish  peasantry  had  begun  to  learn  early  in  the  17th  century 
of  living  upon  potatoes.  From  that  dietetic  peculiarity,  it  is 
well  known,  much  of  the  economic  and  political  history  of 
Ireland  depends.  At  the  time  when  it  was  losing  its  tribal 
organization  (rather  late  in  the  day,  although  not  so  late  as 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland),  the  country  was  in  a  fair  way 
to  pass  from  the  pastoral  state  to  the  agricultural  and  industrial. 
It  is  conceivable  that,  if  Ireland  had  peacefully  become  an 
agricultural  country,  wheaten  bread  would  have  become  the 
staple  food  of  the  people,  as  in  Kngland  in  early  times  and 
again  in  later  times;  or  that  the  standard  might  have  been 
oatmeal  in  the  northern  province,  as  in  Scotland:  in  which  case 
one  may  be  sure  that  the  population  would  not  have  increased 
as  it  did.  "  Since  the  culture  of  the  potatoes  was  known,"  says 
a  topographer  of  Kerry  in  1756,  "which  was  not  before  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  the  herdsmen  find  out  small  dry 
spots  to  plant  a  sufficient  quantity  of  those  roots  in  for  their 
sustenance,  whereby  considerable  tracts  of  these  mountains  are 
grazed  and  inhabited,  which  could  not  be  done  if  the  herdsmen 
had  only  corn  to  subsist  on^"  Twenty  years  later  Arthur 
Young  found  an  enormous  extension  of  potato  culture,  thu-  pigs  ^H 
being  fed  on  the  surplus  crop'.  The  motive,  on  the  part  of^^ 
the  landlord  or  the  farmer,  was  to  have  the  peat  bogs  on  the 
hill-sides   reclaimed  by  the  spade ;   the  surface  of  peat  having 
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been  removed,  a  poor  subsoil  was  exposed,  which  might  be 
made  something  of  after  it  had  grown  several  crops  of  potatoes, 
but  hardly  in  any  other  way.  Another  motive  was  political; 
namely,  the  multiplication  by  landlords  of  forty-shilling  freeholder 
dependent  votes  among  the  Catholics  as  soon  as  they  became 
free  to  exercise  the  franchise*. 

Malthus  relied  so  much  upon  statistics,  that  he  found  the 
case  of  Ireland,  notable  though  it  was,  little  suited  to  his  method, 
and  dismissed  it  in  a  few  sentences.  But  he  indicated  correctly 
the  grand  cause  of  over-population  : 

**  I  shall  only  observe,  therefore,  that  the  extended  use  of  potatoes  has 
allowed  of  a  very  rapid  increase  of  population  during  the  last  century  (]8th). 
But  the  cheapness  of  this  nourishing  root,  and  the  sm^dl  piece  of  ground 
which,  under  this  kind  of  cultivation,  will  in  average  years  produce  the  food 
for  a  family,  joined  to  ilie  ignorance  and  depressed  slate  of  the  people,  which 
have  prompted  them  to  follow  their  inclinations  with  no  other  prospect  than 
an  immediate  bare  sub^jistcncCf  have  encouraged  marriage  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  population  is  pushed  much  beyond  the  industry  and  present  resources 
of  the  country ;  and  the  consequence  naturally  is,  that  the  lower  classes  of 
people  are  in  the  most  impoverished  and  miserable  state." 

In  another  section  he  showed  that  the  cheapness  of  the  staple 
food  of  Ireland  tended  to  keep  down  the  rate  of  wages  : 

"The  Irish  labourer  paid  in  potatoes  has  earned  perhaps  the  means  of 
subsistence  for  double  the  number  of  persons  that  could  be  supported  by  an 
English  labourer  paid  in  wheat... The  great  quantity  of  food  which  land  will 
bear  when  planted  with  potatoes,  and  the  consequent  cheapness  of  the 
labour  supported  by  them,  tends  rather  to  raise  than  to  lower  the  rents 
of  land,  and  as  far  as  rent  goes,  to  keep  up  the  price  of  the  materials  of 
manufacture  and  all  other  sorts  of  raw  produce  except  potatoes.  The  indo* 
lence  and  want  of  skill  which  usually  accompany  such  a  state  of  things  tend 
further  to  render  all  wrought  commodities  comparatively  dear. ..The  value  of 
fhe  food  which  the  Irish  labourer  earns  above  what  he  and  his  family  con- 
sume will  go  but  a  very  little  Wtiy  in  the  purchase  of  clothing,  lodging  and 
other  conveniences. ..In  Ireland  the  money  price  of  labour  is  not  much 
more  than  the  half  of  what  it  is  in  England.'* 

Lastly,  in  a  passage  quoted  in  the  sequel,  he  showed  how 
disastrous  a  failure  of  the  crop  must  needs  be  when  the  staple 
was  potatoes ;  the  people  then  had  nothing  between  them  and 
starvation  but  the  garbage  of  the  fields'. 

What  tlie  growth  of  population  could  come  to  on  these 
terms  was  carefully  shown  for  the  district  of  Strabanc,  on  the 
borders  of  Tyrone  and  Donegal,  by  Dr  Francis  Rogan,  a  writer 

'  The  foriy-shillings  freeholder  of  Ireland  was  a  life-renter  whose  farm  was  worth 
forty  «hiUing«  oiinuol  rcnl  more  ihnn  the  rent  reserved  in  his  lease. 

*  Malthus  Ustay  on  the  Principit  0/  Ptffmiafion.  Uk-  II.  chap.  10,  Bk.  III. 
chap<  8,  and   Bk.   IV.  chap,  it- 
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on  the  famine  and  epidemic  fever  of  1817-1S'.  Strabane  stood 
at  the  meeting  of  the  rivers  Moume  and  Fin  to  form  the  Foyle; 
and  in  the  three  valleys  the  land  was  fertile.  All  round  was 
an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  in  the  glens  of  which  and  among  the 
peat  bogs  on  their  sides  was  an  immense  population.  The  farms 
were  small,  from  ten  to  thirty  acres,  a  farm  of  fifty  acres  being 
reckoned  a  large  holding.  The  tendency  had  been  to  minute 
subdivisions  of  the  land,  the  sons  dividing  a  farm  among  them 
on  the  death  of  the  father : 

"The  Mumcrloney  mountatns,"  says  Rogan,  "lie  to  the  south  and  east 
of  the  Strabane  Disjwnsary  district.  They  extend  nearly  twenty  miles,  and 
contain  in  the  numerous  glens  by  which  they  are  intersected  so  great  a 
population  that,  except  in  the  most  favourable  years,  the  produce  of  tlici*" 
farms  is  unequal  to  their  support.  In  seasons  of  dearth  they  procure  a 
considerable  part  of  their  food  from  the  more  cultivated  districts  around 
them :  and  this,  as  well  as  the  payment  of  their  rents,  is  accomplished  by  the 
sale  of  buticr«  black  cattle,  and  shecp>  and  by  the  manufacture  of  linen  cloth 
and  yam,  which  they  carry  on  to  a  considerable  extenL" 


These  small  farmers  dwelt  in  thatched  cottages  of  three  o 
four  rooms,  in  which  they  brought  up  large  families*.  Besides 
the  farmers,  there  were  the  cottiers,  who  lived  in  cabins  of  the 
poorest  construction,  sometimes  built  against  the  sides  of  a 
peat-cutting  in  the  bog.  The  following  table  shows  the 
proportion  of  cottiers  to  small  farmers  on  certain  manors  of  the 
Marquis  of  Abercorn,  near  Strabane,  at  the  date  of  the  famine 
in  1817-18  (Rogan,  p.  96): 


I 
I 


^  Frftncis  Rognn,  M.D.,  Observations  on  the  Conditiott  of  tht  AfiddU  and 
Classes  in  the  North  of  Ireland^  as  it  tends  to  promote  the  tti^nsion  of  Ceiitagio 
Ferrer;    with  the  History  and  Treatment  of  th^  fate  Epitlftmc  Disorders.     London, 
1810. 

'  William  Carleton,  the  votes  sacer  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  was  bom.  in  1798,  in, 
one  of  those  Tyrone  ttiatched  cottages,  in  the  parish  of  Clogher.  His  father  had 
changed  his  holding  three  times  before  William,  the  youngest  child,  was,  fourteen  yean 
old;  the  lost  of  ttie  four  was  a  farm  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  acres  in  the  north  of^ 
Clogher  narish,  and  '*ncarcr  the  mounlain-s."  Carleton  says  that  he  **livc<l  nmong^ 
ihc  pcojjjc  as  one  of  them^Ives"  until  he  was  iwcnty-two,  which  would  have  been 
until  tlie  year  1820;  -v)  thai  he  probably  saw  the  famine  and  fever  of  1817-1^  ajuong 
that  very  Tyrone  jH-asanlry  whom  Dr  Kognn  brings  before  us  from  the  medical  side. 
The  scenes  of  famiue  and  fever  in  the  'Black  Fri»i->licl*  are  those  "which  he  him^lfj 
witnesiicd  in  1817,  1R11,  and  other  subsetjuent  years,"  having  been  recalled  liy  him  iq 
the  form  of  a  laic  which  uas  pul'li^heO  in  1846,  al  the  bwjinning  of  the  Great  pMrniDC 
of  that  and  the  following  year.  Ills  early  recollection^  oifainitic  and  fever  come  into 
other  tales,  such  as  the  •Clnrionel."  the  '  I'oor  Scholar'  and  'Tubbcr  L'crg,'  in  which 
last  xh  rclate<l  the  almost  mcvilabic  reduction  to  poverty  and  at  length  to  bt^aiy  of 
n  moil  upright  ond  induslrious  farmer  owing  to  the  fall  of  prices,  witnout  fall  of  renl^ 
after  the  I'eaijc  of  1815.  Carleton 's  work  luu  alwayt>  the  Quality  oi  fttlcUty,  and. 
be  may  be  credited  when  he  says  that  the  wcnes  of  fomme  &nd  fever  are 
ciaggcTatci.1. 


Farmers  and  eotti^s  in   Tyrone. 


Number  of  Families 

Manor» 

Fwuten 

CoIti«» 

Uerrygoon 

368 

335 

Uonclong 

243 

322 

Magcvclin  and 

Lismulmughray 

319 

668 

Strabane 

302 

415 

Cloughognal 

328 

279 

I 


The  cottiers  rented  their  cabins  and  potato  gardens  from  the 
farmers,  paying  their  rent,  on  terms  not  advantageous  to 
themselves,  by  labour  on  the  farm.  For  a  time  about  the 
beginning  of  the  century  the  practice  by  farmers  of  taking 
land  on  speculation  to  sublet  to  cottiers  was  so  common  that 
a  class  of  "  middlemen  "  arose.  One  pamphleteer  during  the 
distress  of  1822  speaks  of  the  class  of  middlemen  as  an 
advantage  to  the  cottiers,  and  regrets  that  they  should  have  been 
personally  so  disreputable  as  to  have  become  extinct.  It  is  not 
easy  to  understand  how  they  served  the  interests  of  the  cottiers : 
for  the  latter  were  answerable  to  the  landlord  for  the  middleman's 
rent,  and  were  themselves  over-rented  and  underpaid  for  their 
labour.  The  system  of  middlemen  did  not  in  matter  of  fact 
answer  ;  they  hoped  to  make  a  profit  from  the  tenants  under 
them,  and  neglected  to  work  on  their  own  farms ;  it  appears 
that  they  were  a  drunken  class,  and  that  they  were  at  length 
swallowed  up  in  bankruptcy.  After  the  first  quarter  of  the 
century  the  cottiers  and  the  landlords  (with  the  agents  and  the 
tithe  proctors)  stood  face  to  face;  but  at  the  date  of  the  famine 
of  1817  there  was  subletting  going  on,  of  which  Rogan  gives  an 
instructive  instance  in  his  district  of  Ulster'. 

Under  this  system  of  subdividing  farms  and  subletting 
potato  gardens  with  cabins  to  cottiers,  the  following  enormous 
populations    had    sprung    up    in     four    parishes    within    the 

'  Ki)gan,  u.  &.  p.  95:  "A  fanner  within  my  knowledge,  who  hold*  fifteen  acres 
of  arable  land,  wiln  ncarJy  .in  equal  quantity  of  cut-out  bog,  for  which  he  pays  ^'ift 
per  animtit,  has  creeled  six  cabtn*  for  labouren.  They  are  built  wtih  mud,  in!»tead  of 
lime,  and  arc  thatched,  so  that  Ihey  cannot  each  have  cost  more  than  three  or  four 
poundtk  For  some  time  he  received  from  three  of  his  tenants  six  piiiieas  per  annum, 
and  from  the  othcr^  two  |rtiincn!>  each,  the  latter  onl^  holding  a  cottage  and  a  small 
garden  [the  former  three  having  also  grazing  for  a  milch  cow,  luilf  a  rood  of  land  for 
BiLX,  and  half  an  acre  for  oats  with  privileges  of  cutUng  turf  and  planting  as  many 
iKitatocs  a5  they  cuuld  each  proviile  manure  for] ;  but  ihcy  have  been  all  so  reduced 
m  cirtu instances  by  the  late  scarcily  as  to  be  nuw  unable  to  keep  n  cow,  and  for  the 
two  lajvt  years  have  rented  their  c:d»ins  and  potato  giinlens  alone.  .^Jl  the  litraw 
mi»«i1  on  die  (arm  would  scarcely  sutfice  to  keep  ihe  house*  water*fa.st  if  applictl 
■olely  to  this  purpose."     One  of  the  hist  things  thai  the  Marquis  of  Abcrcorn  did  ia 


the  epidemic  of  1817  wus  to  coll  upon  tlic  subletting  farmers  on  his  manors  to  rqwir 
the  roof>  of  their  cottier*"  cabin*. 
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Dispensary  district  of  Strabane  and  In  four  manors  of  uJe 
Marquis  of  Abcrcom  adjoining  them,  but  not  included  in  the. 
Dispensary  District : 


Town  of  Strabane 

3896 

Parish  of  Camus 

2384 

„       ,.    Leek 

„       ,.   Umey 
Manor  of  Magcvclin 

and  Lismulmughray 
Manor  of  Donelong 

5092 
4S86 

5548 
3»» 

„        „    Dcrrygoon 

„        „    Part  of  Strabane 

356S 
3796 

In  the  language  of  the  end  of  the  19th  century,  this  would 
been  called  a  "congested  district"  of  Ireland;  but  all  Ireland 
was  then  congested  to  within  a  million  and  a  half  of  the  utmos 
limit,  so  that  the  famine,  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  follow 
in  this  part  of  Ulster,  has  to  be  imagined  as  equally  severe  in 
Connaught,  in  Munster,  and  even  in  parts  of  Leinster. 


The  Famine  and  Fevers  of  1817-18. 


The  winter  of   181 5-16  had  been  unusually  prolonged,  so 
that  the  sowing  and  planting  of   i8t6  were  late.     They  were 
hardly  over  when  a  rainy  summer  began,  which  led  to  a  ruined 
harvest.     The  oats  never  filled,  and  were  given  as  green  fodder 
to  the  cattle;  in  wheat -growing  districts,  the  grain  sprouted  in 
the  sheaf;   the  potatoes  were  a  poor  yield  and  watery;    such 
of  them  as  came  to   the   starch-manufacturers  were   found  t 
contain  much  less  starch  than  usual.     The  peat  bogs  were  so 
wet  that  the  usual  quantity  of  turf  for  fuel  was  not  secured' 
This  failure  of  the  harvest  came  at  a  critical  time.     The  Pea 
of  Paris  in    1815  had  depressed  prices  and  wa^es  and  thro 
commerce   into    confusion.      During    the    booming    period 
war-prices,  from   1803  to   18 15,  farms  and  small   holdings  had 
doubled  or  even   trebled   in    rent,  and   had    withal  yielded 
handsome  profit  to  the  farmers  and  steady  work  to  the  laboure 
When  the  extraordinar>'  war  expenditure  stopped,  this  factitiou 
prosperity  came  to  a  sudden  end.     The  sons  of  Irish  cottier 
were  not  wanted  for  the  war.  and  the  daughters  were  no  longe 


acc^H 


>  Carleton.  in  one  of  his  talcs,  has  given  a  vivid  picture  of  the  lurid  or  gloomi 
appearance  of  the  country  in  iJie  late  autumn  of  1816.  lu  if  it  foreboded  ihc  distress 

tne  tollowiug  spiing. 


Famim  in  tlie  Spring  of  i8i7< 
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profitable  as  flax-spinncrs  to  the  small  farmers.  Weavers  could 
hardly  cam  more  than  threepence  a  day,  and  labourers  who 
could  find  employment  at  all  had  to  be  content  with  fourpencc 
or  sixpence,  without  their  food.  A  stone  of  small  watery 
potatoes  cost  tenpence;  but  the  value  of  cattle  fell  to  one-third, 
and  butter  brought  little.  By  Christmas  the  produce  of  the 
peasants*  harvest  of  1S16  was  mostly  consumed.  "  Many 
hundred  families  holding  small  farms  in  the  mountains  of 
■  Tyrone/*  says  Rogan,  *'had  been  obliged  to  abandon  their 
dwellings  in  the  spring  of  1817  and  betake  themselves  to 
begging,  as  the  only  resource  left  to  preserve  their  lives'."  At 
Galway,  in  January,  a  mob  gathered  to  stop  the  sailing  of  a 

I  vessel  laden  with  oatmeal.  At  Ballysliannon  the  peasants  took 
to  the  shore  to  gather  cockles,  mussels,  limpets  and  the  remains 
of  fish.  In  some  parts  the  seed  potatoes  were  taken  up  and 
consumed.  The  people  wandered  about  in  search  of  nettles, 
wild  mustard,  cabbage-stalks  and  the  like  garbage,  to  stay  their 
stomachs.  It  was  painful,  says  Carleton,  to  see  a  number  of 
people  collected  at  one  of  the  larger  dairy  farms  waiting  for  the 
cattle  to  be  blooded  (according  to  custom),  so  that  they  might 
take  home  some  of  the  blood  to  eat  mixed  with  a  little  oatmeal. 
The  want  of  fuel  caused  the  pot  to  be  set  aside,  windows  and 
crevices  to  be  stopped,  washing  of  clothes  and  persons  to  cease, 
and  the  inmates  of  a  cabin  to  huddle  together  for  warmth. 
This  was  far  from  being  the  normal  state  of  the  cottages  or 
even  of  the  cabins,  but  cold  and  hunger  madt:  their  inmates 
apathetic.  Admitted  later  to  the  hospitals  for  fever,  they  were 
found  bronzed  with  dirt,  their  hair  full  of  vermin,  their  ragged 
clothes  so  foul  and  rotten  that  it  was  more  economical  to 
destroy  them  and  replace  them  than  to  clean  them. 

Some  months  passed  before  this  state  of  things  produced 
fever.  The  first  effect  of  the  bad  food  through  the  winter,  such 
as  watery  potatoes  eaten  half-cooked  for  want  of  fuel,  had 
been  dysenter>%  which  became  common  in  February,  and  was 
aggravated  by  the  cold  in  and  out  of  doors.     It  was  confined 

ProliaWy  their  caulc  had  l>ccn  impoiiiulcl  for  rcnl  and  tithe.     The  author  of 

lent  on  the  western  coast, 


■  rroi>ai>ly  uieir  caitlc  hau  l>ccn  imuoiiiulc*!  lor  rent  a 
pamphlet  Laehrymat  fiibirmat  (Dublin,  i8ai),  a  residt 
t  (p.  H),  with  reference  to  the  seuureit  for  rent  and  till 


says  (p.  »|,  wun  reierence  to  tnc  seuurei>  lor  rent  ana  lilhc  :  "Oh  what  fcccne*  of 
ini5cry  were  cxhihilcd  in  Ireland  in  this  way  during  ihc  years  1817,  '18  and  '19;  \rf 
that  time  the  people  were  left  without  entile  ;  after  this  their  potatucs  and  corn  were 
sci/rd  and  sold,  and  in  some  casc^  their  household  ftimiturc,  even  to  their  hlankcls." 
'I1>c  hardncHS  of  landlord.s  in  general  is  alleged  by  Dr  Rogani  with  an  exception  in 
'liivour  tif  the  Marquis  of  Aljerconi  in  liis  ouni  di*»trtct. 
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Freer  and  Dysentery  in  Ireland. 


1 


to  the  ver>'  poorest,  and  was  not  contagious,  attacking  pernap* 
one  or  two  only  in  a  large  family.  Comparatively  few  of  th 
who  were  attacked  by  it  in  the  country  places  came  to 
Strabane  Dispensary  ;  but  the  dropsy  which  often  attended 
followed  it  brought  in  a  larger  number.  The  following  table 
of  cases  at  the  Dispensary  shows  clearly  enough  that  dysentery 
and  dropsy  preceded  the  fever,  which  became  at  length  the  chief 
epidemic  malady^: 

Cases  at  Strabant  Dispensary. 

18x7  Dropsy  Dyseoteiy  Typhus 

June  33  3  10 

July  107  3X  60 

August  40  32  206 

September  9  23  287 

At  a  few  of  the  larger  towns  in  each  of  the  provinces  typl 
had  risen  in  the  autumn  of  1816  somewhat  above  the  ordinary 
low  level  which  characterized  the  years  from  1803  to  1816  in 
Ireland  as  well  as  in  Britain.  At  that  time  there  was  steadily 
from  year  to  year  a  certain  amount  of  typhus  in  the  poorest 
parts  of  the  towns  and  here  or  there  among  the  cabins  of 
cottiers.  Statistically  this  may  be  shown  by  the  table 
regular  admissions  to  the  fever  hospitals  of  some  of  the 
towns  from  the  date  of  their  opening. 


Admissions  to  frisk  Fever  Hospitals^  r 

799-'8i8. 

Dublin,                  Dublin 

Cork              Walerfonl 

Linoick 

KiUui 

Cork  St.                 HouMof 

Fewsr                Fevef 

Kev«r 

Fw 

Year 

Htmpiul                 Indii^iry 

HospiuU          Hofpiul 

Hospiul 

Hat% 

1799 

—                          — 

—                  146 

— 

- 

1800 

—                         — 

—                  409 

— 

^ 

1801 

—                         — 

875 

— 

. 

1802 

—                         — 

—                 419 

446 

- 

1803 

—                         — 

254                 188 

86 

7 

1804 

415                        82 

190               123 

95 

So 

1805 

1 024                      709 

200            297 

90 

^ 

1806 

1264                    [276 

441              i6s 

86 

5 

1807 

iioo             1289 

19  r             166 

84 

t 

1808 

1071                    1473 

232             157 

100 

91 

1809 

1051                    1176 

278             222 

109 

tt 

1810 

1774                    1474 

432             410 

120 

■3 

i8i[ 

I47I                    I316 

646            331 

196 

IS 

1812 

2265                    2006 

617              3^3 

146 

'1 

1813 

2627                    1870 

550              353 

227 

18 

r8i4 

2392                   2398 

845              >75 

231 

a3 

1815 

3780                   2451 

7»7             403 

304 

H 

1816 

2763                    1669 

1026             307 

659 

i6 

r8i7 

3682                   2860 

4866             390 

25S6 
4829 

not 

1818 

7608                 17894 

10408            2729 

19a 

^  There  was  dysentery  also  in  the  autumn  of  i8t8.  CUcyne,  Ou^* /fpr^  If ^  ti\ 


Fever  in  ordUmry  years. 
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In  1812  the  first  step  was  taken  towards  the  adoption  of  the 
Poor  Law,  namely  the  division  of  the  countr>'  into  Dispensary 
Districts,  which  remained  the  units  of  charitable  relief  until 
1839.  when  the  old  English  system  of  a  poor-rate  and  parochial 
Unions  was  applied  to  Ireland.  During  that  intermediate 
period  much  was  left  to  the  medical  profession,  which  contained 
many  well-educated  and  humane  men,  to  the  priests  and  clergy, 
and  to  charitable  persons  among  the  Laity.  There  was  fever  in 
many  places  where  there  were  no  fever  hospitals.  A  physician 
at  Tralce  reported  that  the  back  lanes  of  the  town,  crowded 
with  cabins,  wore  seldom  free  from  typhus.  Rogan  gives  two 
instances  from  the  Strabane  district  in  the  summer  and  winter 
of  1S15,  at  a  time  when  the  district  was  remarkably  healthy. 
A  beggar  boy  was  given  a  night's  lodging  by  a  cottier  at 
Artigarvan,  three  miles  from  Strabane.  Next  morning  he  was 
too  ill  to  leave;  he  lay  three  weeks  in  typhus,  and  gave  the 
disease  to  twenty-seven  persons  in  the  eight  cabins  which 
fomned  the  hamlet  A  few  months  after,  about  a  mile  from 
Strabane,  a  mother  fell  into  typhus  and  was  visited  many  times 
by  her  two  married  daughters  and  by  others  of  her  children 
at  service  in  the  neighbourhood.  Nineteen  cases  were  traced  to 
this  focus;  "but  the  actual  number  attacked  was  probably  more 
than  three  times  this,  as  the  disease,  when  once  introduced  into 
the  town,  spread  so  widely  among  the  lower  orders  as  to  create 
general  alarm,  and  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  small  fever 
ward  attached  to  the  Dispensary,"  It  was  in  April,  iSi6,  that 
this  was  done,  two  rooms,  each  with  four  beds,  having  been 
provided  at  Strabane  for  fever  cases;  but  at  no  time  until  the 
summer  of  1S17  were  they  all  occupied  at  once. 

The  epidemic  really  began  there  in  May,  1S17,  in  a  large 
house  which  had  been  occupied  during  the  winter  by  a  number 
of  families  from  the  mountains;  they  had  brought  no  furniture 
with  them,  nor  bedding  except  their  blankets,  and  lay  so  close 
together  as  to  cover  the  floors.  Kach  room  was  rented  at  a 
shilling  a  week,  the  tenant  of  a  room  making  up  his  rent  by 
taking  in  beggars  at  a  penny  a  night.  The  floors  and  stairs 
were  covered  with  the  gathered  filth  of  a  whole  winter;  the 
straw  bedding,  never  renewed,  was  thrown  into  a  corner  during 
liie  day  to  be  spread  again  at  night.  Every  crevice  was  stopped 
to  keep  out  the  cold  ;  the  rain  came  in  through  the  roof,  the 
floors  were  damp,  and  tlic  cellars  of  the  house  full  of  stagnant 
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water  turned  putrid.     Meanwhile  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  t 
families  resident  in  Strabane,  to  the  number  of  t026  pcrso 
were  being  fed  from  a  soup-house  opened  early  in  the  spri 
of  1 8 17,  while  there  were  others  equally  destitute  but  too  pro 
to  ask  relief.     The  rumour  of  this  charity  soon  brought  crowi 
of  people  from  the  surrounding  country,  with  gaunt  checks,  sa; 
Carleton.  hollow  eyes,  tottering  gait  and  a   look  of  "  painfu 
abstraction"   from    the    unsatisfied    craving    for    food.      In    the 
crowd  round  the  soup-shop,  the  timid  girl,  the  modest  mother, 
the  decent  farmer  scrambled  "  with  as  much  turbulent  solicitat 
and  outcry  as  if  tliey  had  been  trained,  since  their  very  infan 
to   all   the   forms  of  impudent   cant   and  imposture."     Th 
soup-shops  were  opened  in  all  the  Irish  towns,     At  Strabane 
some  of  the  richer  class  lent  money  to  procure  supplies,  for  sal 
at  cost  price,  of  oatmeal,  rice  and  rye-flour,  the  last  being 
much  request  in  the  form  of  loaves  of  black  bread. 

The  fever,  having  begun  among  the  houseful  of  vagran 
above   mentioned,   made    slow  progress    until    June,   when 
spread   through  the  town,  and  in  the  autumn  became  a  serio 
epidemic.     Meantime  the  soup-kitchen  was  closed,  the  suppli 
having  ceased,  and  the  country  people  returned  to  their  cabins 
carrying  the  infection  of  typhus  everj-'where  with  them      By  the 
middle  of  October,  18 17,  the  epidemic  was  general  in  the  count 
round  Strabane. 

The    following    table   shows   the    rise   and   decline   of 
epidemic  of  typhus  in  the  town  itself. 
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Ctises  of  Frocr  attettthd  from  Strabane  Dispensary"^. 


1817 

1818 

Jan. 

9 

8^ 

Feb. 

J3 

46 

March 

6 

60 

April 

13 

48 

May 

J 

39 

June 

10 

71 

1817 

1818 

July 

60 

106 

Aug. 

206 

90 

Sept. 

287 

S7 

Oct. 

233 

49 

Nov. 

193 

40 

Dec. 

140 

38 

The    exact    particulars    from    the    Dispensary    district 
Strabane  show  clearly  how  famine  in  Ireland  is  related  to 
The  epidemic  of  typhus  was  an  indirect  result  of  the  famine,  a 
was  due  most  of  all  to  the  vagrancy  which  a  famine  was  bound 
produce  in   Ireland,  in  the  absence  of  a  Poor  Law«     In 
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Causes  of  the  spread  of  cofttagion  in  1817-18. 
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spring  of  1817,  said  a  gentleman  near  Tralee,  "the  whole 
country  appeared  to  be  in  motion."  "  It  was  lamentable," 
said  Peel,  in  the  Commons  debate,  on  22  April,  1818,  "at  least 
it  was  affecting,  that  this  contagion  should  have  arisen  from 
the  open  character  and  feelings  of  hospitality  for  which  the 
Irish  character  was  so  peculiarly  remarkable."  They  gathered 
also  at  funerals,  and,  as  Graves  said  of  a  later  epidemic,  they 
were  "scrupulous  in  the  performance  of  wakes,"  The  concourse 
of  people  at  the  daily  distributions  of  soup  was  another  cause  of 
spreading  infection,  many  of  them  having  come  out  of  infected 
houses'.  Of  such  houses,  the  lodging-houses  of  the  towns,  we 
have  several  particular  instances.  At  Strabane,  there  were  four 
such,  which  sent  ninety-six  patients  to  the  fever  hospital  in 
eighteen  months.  At  Dublin,  a  house  in  Cathedral-lane  sent 
fifty  cases  to  the  fever  hospitals  in  a  twelvemonth ;  the  house 
No.  4,  Patrick's  close  sent  thirty  cases  in  eight  months;  No.  52^ 
Kevin-'Street  sent  from  five  rooms  nineteen  persons  in  six  weeks. 
The  spread  of  the  disease  was  much  aided  by  the  ordinary 
annual  migration  of  harvest  labourers.  It  was  the  custom  every 
year  for  cottiers  in  Connaught  to  shut  up  their  cabins  after  the 
potatoes  were  planted,  and  to  travel  to  the  country  round 
Dublin  in  search  of  work  at  the  hay  and  corn  harvests,  leaving 
their  families  to  beg;  in  the  same  way  there  was  an  annual 
migration  from  Clare  to  Kilkenny,  from  Cavan,  Longford  and 
Lcitrim  into  Meath,  and  from  Derry  into  Antrim,  Down  and 
Armagh'.  In  the  summer  of  1817  some  parishes  of  Dcrry  were 
left  with  only  four  or  five  families.  The  keeper  of  the  bridge  at 
Toome,  over  the  Bann,  counted  more  than  a  hundred  vagrants 
every  day  passing  into  Antrim,  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the 

^  Ttie  fbllowing  is  an  instance,  from  Boyle,  in  Roscommon:  "In  the  middle  of 
June,  1817,  or  a  little  earlier,  a  .soitp-sliop  was  e&tabli«hecl  here  by  sul»cnptii*n,  where 
aoitp  was  ditily  given  ou(  to  one  thousand  person?,  who,  naturally  anxious  to  procure 
it  m  time,  crowde<l  tojrcther  Hunng  it»  dixtribulion,  (hough  every  pain*  was  taken  (o 
keep  order  amon^^t  llieni.  From  the  16th  to  the  13rd  of  that  month  the  weather 
became  suddenly  and  unusually  hot,  and  the  disease  about  tliat  period  >prcad  rapidly 
amijri^  those  |>crsons,  the  greater  numlier  of  whom  attributed  the  origin  of  their 
cuinplaiiit  to  atlenilancc  at  the  soup-shup  ;  amoitg  that  crowd,  many  of  whom  I  have 
^Meen  faml  fniin  ab.soliile  want  during  cxptiiurc  to  the  sun,  there  were  persons  from 
house*  where  the  di&ea^  cxistoi."  Report  by  Dr  Vcrdon  of  Boylc,  36  June,  1818, 
in  barker  and  Cheync,  I.  375. 

*  Dr  Kinj^  of   frolee  (Itarker  and  Chuyne,  j.  p.  177)  wrote  as  follows :  '*  It  is  a 

)m    m   ihit  coimtry  for  very   p<.>or   persons   living  in   the   country  parts,  and 

iing  a  misemble   hovel  with   a  small  garden,  after   they  have  sowed   their 

toes,  to  shut  up  their  hut  and  carr)'ing  ihcir  families  with  them,  to  roam  about 

couiUiy,  trusting  to  the  known  hospitality  of  the  towns  and  villager  for  shelter  aod 
sutnt^tcnce  till  the  time  for  diggmg  the  iiottitoes  khall  have  arrived. 


^ev!^an^£^sinf?^^^i^hnd. 


beginning  of  July;  and  the  same  might  have  been  seen  atfte 
other  bridge  over  the  Bann  at  Fortglcnone. 

As  the  spread  of  contagion  came  to  be  reah'zed,  the  ordinary 
hospitality  to  vagrants   ceased.      Rogan  was   struck  with   the 
apathy  which  at  length  arose  towards  sick  or  dead  relatives; 
even  parents  became  callous  at  the  death  of  their  children  (of 
whom  many  died  from  smallpox).     "  For  some  time,"  he  sa)dH 
"it  has  been  as  difficult  for  a  pauper  bearing  the  symptoms  oP^ 
ill-health  to  procure  shelter  for  the  night,  as  it  was  formerly  rare 
to  be  refused  it."     In  Strabane  they  extemporised  a  poor's  fund 
by  voluntary  contributions  of  £^0  a  month,  by  means  of  whic^i 
eighty  poor  families  were  kept  from  begging  in  the  streets.     |^| 
Dublin  there  was  so  much  alarm  of  infection  from  the  number 
of  beggars  entering  the  shops  that  trade  was  checked.     The 
following,  relating  to  a  town  in  the  centre  of  Ireland,  is  an 
extreme  instance  of  the  panic  which  the  idea  of  contagion  at 
length  caused  : 

"  In  Tullamore,  when  measures  were  proposed  for  arresiing  the  progress    i 
of  fever,  by  the  establishment  of  a  fever  hospital,  so  little  was  the  alarm  tl^Htf 
the  design  was  regarded  by  most  of  the  inhabitants  as  a  weU-intention^^| 
project,  uncalled  for  by  the  circumstances  of  the  commimity.     But  when  the 
death  of  some  persons  of  note  excited  a  sense  of  danger,  alarm  commenced, 
which   ended   in   general   dismay:   military  guards   were   posted   in  every 
avenue  leading  to  this  place,  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  sickly  itinerants. 
The  town,  from  the  shops  of  which  the  neighbouring  country  is  supplied 
with  articles  of  all  kinds,  was  thus  in  a  stale  of  blockade.    It  was  apprehended 
that  woollen  and  cotton  goods  might  be  the  vehicles  of  infection,  and 
intercourse  between  the  shops  and  purchasers  was  suspended.     Passcng< 
who  inadvertently  entered  the  town  considered  themselves  already  victims 
fever.     No  person  would  stop  at  the  public  inns,  nor  hire  a  carriage  for 
travelling;  in  a  word  all  communication  between  the  town  and  the  adjacent 
counto'  was  completely  interrupted.     Apprehension  did  not  proceed  in  mosi 
other  places  to  the  same  extent  as  in  Tullamore'." 

Several   isolated    places   escaped   the   epidemic   of    typh 
cither  for  a  time  or  altogether     The  island  of  Rathlin,  scvi 
miles  to   the  west  of  Antrim,  which  was  as  famished  as 
mainland,  had   no   typhus   at  the   time  when   it  was  epidemic 
along   the   nearest   shore ;    the   island   of  Cape   Clear,   at   the 
southernmost  point  of  Ireland,  had  a  similar  experience.     The 
whole   county  of  Wexford,  where  the   soil   was  dry  and   the 
harvest  of  1816  had  been  fair,  kept  free  from  typhus  until  181S, 
partly  because  it  was  out  of  the  way  of  vagrants.     The  t 
of  Dingle,  at  the  head  of  a  bay  in   Kerry,  witJi  old  Spa 


aea 


tS 


Barker  and  Chcync.  1.  60. 
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traditions,  was  totally  free  from  typhus  at  a  time  when  its  near 
neighbour,  Tralec,  was  full  of  it,  the  immunity  being  set  down  to 
the  well-being  of  the  population  from  their  industry  at  the  hnen 
manufacture  (and  fisheries)  and  their  thrifty  habits.  But  the 
counties  of  Wexford  and  VVaterford,  and  other  places  more  or 
less  exempted  in  181 7.  had  a  full  share  of  the  epidemic  in  1818, 
which  was  the  season  of  its  greatest  prevalence  in  most  parts  of 
Ireland  except  Ulster.  The  harvest  of  18 17  had  been  little 
better  than  that  of  the  year  before,  although  the  potato  crop 
was  hardly  a  failure.  The  fine  summer  of  1818  brought  out 
crowds  of  vagrants  who  slept  in  the  open,  and,  when  they  took 
the  infection,  were  placed  in  **  fever-huts '*  erected  near  theroads^ 
The  harvest  of  that  year  was  abundant,  and  by  the  end  of  17 18 
the  epidemic  had  declined  cver>'where  except  in  Watcrford. 

The  most  carefully  kept  statistics  of  the  sickness  and 
mortality  were  those  by  Rogan  for  the  Strabane  Dispensary 
district,  and  the  adjoining  manors  of  the  Marquis  of  Abercorn, 
for  each  of  which  a  private  dispensary  was  established  under  the 
care  of  a  physician. 

Abstract  of  Returns  of  the  Dispensary  district  of  Strabane,  shewing  the 
numbers  ill  of  fever  from  the  commencement  of  the  epidemic  in  the  summer 
of  1817,  till  the  end  of  September,  1818,  the  numbers  labouring  under  the 
fever  at  that  date,  and  the  mortality  caused  by  the  disease  (Rogan,  p.  72). 

Population  III  of  Fever  Dead  Kcmaininjz  ill 

3896  639  59  13 

2384  685  61  37 

5092  1462  96  57 

4886  1381  86  43 


Town  of  Strabane 
Parish  of  Camus 
„        „   Leek 
„       „   Umey 


i6»258 


4167 


86 
302 


149 


Similar  return  for  those  parts  of  the  Marquis  of  Abercom's  estates  not 
within  the  Dispensary  district : 


Manors 

Magcvelin  and       ^ 
Lismulmughray ) 
Donclong 
Derrygoon 
Part  of  Strabane 

Totals 


PopulAliuU 

111  of  fever 

(to  Oct.  i8i8> 

Dead 

5548 

1666 

lor 

3126 

2568 
2796 

1217 

1215 

99U 

71 

75 

(4,038 


508S 


337 


'  In  Carlohm's  t.ilc  of  'The  I'oor  Schohir.'  il  i-*  related  how  the  hay-mower$ 
♦topped  in  their  \vi>rk  to  crcci  n  hut  for  the  fever-stricken  youth,  and  j  much  Ui^r 
hilt  ■.>,f  fir  (r  ,tt.  \\,.'  fir^t  f,,,  il,^  nuniCTous  pctsons  who  mlni^tcrcd  to  hi«  want*  unacr 
a  :K-ni.      The  htciUing  of  milk  from  rich  mcn':t  cow^  for 

l!i  14  dialogue  liclwccn  ihc  RmaMi  Catholic  bLihup  and 

the  lc«t<Iei  uf  lite  Ivihdl/  I'Arty  uf  mnwen,  in  whicli  the  Utter  showrs  a  skill  in  casuistry 
crcflttabic  to  \\\s  religious  instmctars, 
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The  proportion  of  attacks  in  these  tables  for  a  part  ol 
Tyrone,  one-third  to  one-fourth  of  the  whole  population,  is 
believed  to  have  been  a  fair  average  for  the  whole  of  Ireland. 
Each  attack,  with  the  weakness  that  it  left  behind,  lasted  about 
six  weeks;  cases  would  occur  in  a  family  one  after  another  for 
several  months ;  in  some  cottages,  says  Rogan,  only  the  grand- 
mother escaped. 

One  hundred  thousand  cases  were  known  to  have  passed 
through  the  hospitals.  Harty  thought  that  seven  times  as  many 
were  sick  in  their  cabins  or  houses,  making  800,000  cases  in  all 
Ireland  in  two  years  ;  Barker  and  Chcync  estimated  the  whole 
number  of  cases  at  a  million  and  a  half  (1,500,000).  The 
mortality  was  comparatively  small.  It  comes  out  greater  in  the 
tables  for  the  Strabane  district  than  anywhere  else  in  Ireland 
except  the  hospital  at  Mallow.  The  following  table,  compiled  by 
Harty,  shows  how  widely  the  fatality  ranged  (if  the  figures  can 
be  trusted),  from  place  to  place  and  from  season  to  season : 

Proportions  of  fatal  cases  of  typhus  in  the  chief  hospitals  of  Ireland  1817, 
iSiSand  I8l9(Ha^ty)^ 


I 


< 


1817 

1818 

1819 

Average 

One  in 

One  in 

One  in 

One  in 

Dublin 

M 

24 

i8i 

20 

Kilkenny 

\(y 

H% 

i4 

^4 

Dundalk 

20 

54 

25 

30 

Belfast 

>9 

'5i 

19 

>7i 

Newry 

^4 

3iJ 

>3i 

26 

Cork 

29 

35 

35 

33 

Limerick 

13A 

■SH 

30! 

16 

Waterford 

^l\ 

25 

23 

24 

Clonmcl 

27 

18 

l8 

'9 

Mallow 

22i 

91 

12 

Killamey 

74 

67 

z^ 

62 

Tralee 

20J 

69 

43 

39 

What  this  meant  to  particular  places  will  appear  from  some 
instances.  In  the  parish  of  Ardstraw,  Tyrone,  with  a  population 
of  about  twenty  thousand,  504  coffins  are  stated  by  the  parish 
minister  to  have  been  given  to  paupers  in  eighteen  months 
The  burials  were  about  twice  as  many  as   in  ordinary  years, 


'  William   llarty,    M.U.,   Historii  Skttch  of  the  CoHiagioui  Fever  EpiiUmk  in 
Ireland  during  iSi;   19.     Duhlin,  rSjo.     This  work  conlains  information  coll(?ctccl 
by  a  circular  of  queries  addressol  lo  practitioner.-,  in  ilie  sL-^-cral  provinces.     It  vm 
!nulcrtakt:n  by  Ur  Harty  at  the  instance  of  Sir  Jolin  Newport,  M.P.  for  Watecfon 
'I*he  work  by  Barker  and  Chcync  un   llic  same  epidemic  look  longer  to   prcpai 
having  been  published  in  1811.     See  also  Cheyne.  Dttbl,  Hasp.  AV/.  11.  i — 147, 
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I8I5 

1816 

247  burials 
3<2   „ 

1817 

1  May— 25  Dec.  J 

1818     \ 

57 »   » 
463   » 

Of  the  463  burials  in  eight  months  of  1818,  there  were  165  from  fiex-er* 
180  from  smallpox,  and  i  iS  from  other  causes. 


according    to    the    register    of    the    Cathedral    churchyard    of 

■  Barker  and  Cheyne  make  the  whole  mortality  of  the  two 

H  years  from  fever  and  dysentery  to  have  been  65.000;  Harty 
makes  it  44,300.  But  not  more  than  a  sixth  part  of  the  latter 
total  were  registered  deaths,  and  the  estimate  of  the  whole  may 

H  be  wide  of  the  mark.  In  the  county  of  Kerry,  ten  Catholic 
priests  died  of  it  Many  medical  men  took  it,  as  well  as 
apothecaries  and  nurses,  and  several  physicians  died,  of  whom 

H  Dr  Gillichan,  of  Dundalk,  a  young  man  of  good  fortune,  made  a 
notable  sacrifice  of  his  life.  Everyone  bore  willing  testimony  to 
the  devotion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  Some  harrowing 
Incidents  were  reported,  such  as  those  from  Kanturk,  in  county 

■  Cork: 
Dr  O'Lcary  x'isited  a  low  hut  in  which  lay  a  father  and  three  children: 
"There  were  also  two  fjiown-up  daughters  who  were  obliged  to  remain  for 
several  nights  in  the  open  air,  not  having  room  in  the  nut  till  the  father 
died,  when  the  stronger  of  the  two  girls  forced  herself  into  his  place.  On  the 
road  leading  10  Cork,  within  a  mile  of  this  town,  I  visited  a  woman  of  the 
name  of  Vaughan,  labouring  under  tj^phus  ;  on  her  left  lay  a  child  very  ill,  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed  another  child  just  able  to  crawl  about,  and  on  her  right 
the  corpse  of  a  ihird  child,  who  had  died  two  days  previously,  and  which  the 
unhappy  mother  could  not  get  removed.  When  the  grant  arrived  from 
Government,  I  visited  a  man  of  the  name  of  lirahill  near  the  chapel  gate, 
who  with  his  wife  and  six  children  occupied  a  very  small  house,  all  of  them 
ill  of  fever  with  the  exception  of  one  boy,  who  was  so  fax  convalescent  as  10 
creep  to  the  door  to  receive  charity  from  the  passengers." 

Infants  rarely  took  the  fever.  Dr  Osborne,  of  Cork,  stated  that  in  one 
instance  a  physician  in  attendance  on  the  poor  had  to  !>eparate  two  children 
from  the  bed  of  their  dead  brother,  the  father  and  mother  being  already  in  a 
fever  hospital;  in  another  instance,  he  had  to  remove  an  inrant  from  the 
corpse  of^  its  mother  who  had  just  expired  in  a  hovel'. 

Nosologically  the  epidemic  of  1817-18  presented  several 
features  of  interest.  It  began  with  dysentery,  and  ended  with 
the  same  in  autumn,  1818.     It  was  in  great  part  typhus,  but 


'  Barker  and  Chcync,  p.  65.     A  •tmkUr  in 
'The  Clarionet*:  **At  IcotfUi,  om  of  compoiHiifi 
attend  a  fevcri&h  dcaih'beu,  acting  00  the  popttU.  i^.h.*  < 
a^  arc  not  lial>le  to  caidi  a  fever,  pUtxd  chc  Xxgy  in  \m 
was  wcU  founded. 


,  ■.■  Carlci'Jd'*  lalc  of 

M.J'lrcn  uii-lcr  a  c^rUin 
"    'rhi*  |ioputar  belief 
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towards  the  end  of  the  epidemic,  in  Dublin,  at  Strabanc,  a 
doubtless  elsewhere,  it  changed  to  relapsing  fever,  that  is  to  s 
the  sick  person  "got  the  cool"  about  the  fifth  or  seventh  d 
instead  of  the  tenth  or  twelfth,  but  was  apt  to  have  one  or  more 
relapses  or  recurrences  of  the  fever.  The  relapsing  type  was 
milder  in  its  symptoms  and  was  more  rarely  fatal.  The  average 
fatality  of  typhus  was  much  less  than  in  ordinary  years,  while 
good  many  of  the  fatal  cases  came  from  the  richer  classes, 
whom  the  contagion  reached,  the  proportion  of  fatalities  among 
them  being  noted  everywhere  as  very  high,  up  to  one  death  in 
three  or  four  cases  ^  The  fatalities  were  most  common, 
usual,  at  ages  from  forty  to  sixty.  A  full  share  of  the  worn 
and  children  took  the  fever,  perhaps  an  excess  of  women, 
allowing  for  their  excess  in  the  population.  The  following 
were  the  numbers  at  each  period  of  life  among  18,891  cases 
treated  in  the  hospitals  of  Dublin  and  Waterford : 


in 


Vcars  of  age 
Cases 


I — 10 
2436 


[O — 20 
6116 


10—30 

5230 


30—40 

2476 


40— SO 
1415 


50  ftndo^H 


The  action  of  the  English  Government  was  thought  by  some 
to  have  been  apathetic.     Nothing  was  done  to  check  the  export 
of  corn   from   Irish  ports.     Peel,  who  held  the  office  of  Ir 
Secretary  in  1817,  was  probably  actuated  in  this  by  the  sa 
constitutional   and  economic  considerations  which  led  him,  as 
Prime   Minister  in    1845,  ^o  refuse  O'Connell's  demand   for 
proclamation  against  the  export  of  com. 

Carleton  says  that  there  were  scattered  over  the  country 
"vast  numbers  of  strong  farmers  with  bur.sting  granaries  and 
immense  haggards,"  and  that  long  lines  of  provision  carts  on 
their  way  to  the  ports  met  or  intermingled  with  the  funerals  on 
the  roads,  the  sight  of  which  exasperated  the  famishing  people. 
Several  carts  were  attacked  and  pillaged,  some  "strong  farmers 
were  visited,  and  here  or  there  a  "miser"  or  meal-monger 
obliged  to  be  charitable  with  a  bad  grace;  but  on  the  wli 
there  was  little  lawlessness,  less  indeed  than  in  England  in  1756 
and  1766,  or  in  Edinburgh  in  174T.  In  September.  1S17.  Peel 
commissioned  four  Dublin  physicians  to  visit  the  respective 
provinces  and  report  on  the  causes  and  extent  of  the  epidemic 

'  Accounls  from  varicnw  places  in  Barker  nnH  Clicyne,  ami  in  Ilarty. 
(u.  5.   p,  45)  says:    " nic  case*  nf  typhus  gravior  were  infinitely  more  iium< 
among  the  rich  and  well-red  than  among:  the  poor ;  and  with  ihem  aUo  the  head 
tnost  frcfjucntly  the  scat  of  di^^'ascd  action.** 
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^  Uu  Government  in  1818-19. 

rever.  On  22  April.  iSiS,  Sir  John  Newport,  member  for 
VVaterford,  for  whom  Dr  Harty  had  been  collecting  information, 
raised  a  debate  on  the  epidemic  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
moved  for  a  Select  Committee.  The  debate,  after  the  opening 
speech  and  a  sensible  brief  reply  by  Peel,  degenerated  at  once 
into  irrelevant  talk  on  the  inadequacy  of  the  fever  hospital  of 
London.  The  Select  Committee  was  named,  and  quickly 
reported  on  the  8th  of  May. 

A  Bill  embodying  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
received  the  royal  assent  on  30th  May.  The  Act  provided  for 
the  extension  of  fever  hospitals,  the  exemption  of  lodging- 
hou.ses,  under  certain  regulations,  from  the  hearth-tax  and  the 
window-tax,  and  the  formation  of  Boards  of  Health  with  powers 
to  abate  and  remove  nuisances.  The  Boards  of  Health  were 
found  unworkable,  partly  by  reason  of  expense,  partly  of 
excessive  powers.  The  epidemic  having  visited  VVaterford 
somewhat  late  in  its  progress,  Sir  John  Newport  again  called 
attention  to  it  on  6th  April,  1819,  and  moved  for  the  revival  of 
last  year's  Committee.  Mr  Charles  Grant,  afterwards  Lord 
Glenclg,  who  was  now  Irish  Secretary,  gave  much  satisfaction  to 
the  patriotic  members  both  by  his  sympathetic  speech  on  the 
occasion  and  by  his  previous  action  at  the  Irish  Office  in  the 
way  of  pecuniary  help  to  the  fever  hospitals  or  Dispensary 
district  officers.  The  Second  Report  of  the  Committee  re- 
marked that  the  rich  absentee  landlords  had  given  nothing. 
Another  Act,  of  June,  1S19  (59  Geo.  III.  cap  41),  defined  the 
duties  of  officers  of  health,  and  contained  an  important  clause 
(ix.)  relating  to  the  spread  of  contagion  by  vagrants.  By  that 
time  the  epidemic  was  over ;  nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  action 
of  the  Government  from  first  to  last  had  made  much  difference 
to  its  progress. 

Vagrancy  was  the  principal  direct  cause;  and  behind  the 
vagrancy  were  usages  and  traditions,  with  interests  centuries  old, 
which  made  the  landlords  resolute  not  to  pay  poor-rates  on 
tlieir  rentals.  It  was  not  until  twenty  years  after  that  the 
English  Poor  Law  was  applied  to  Ireland  (in  1839),  whereby 
the  pauper  class  were  dealt  with  as  far  as  possible  in  their 
respective  parishes.  How  far  that  measure  was  cflcctive  Jn 
checking  the  spread  of  contagion  will  appear  when  we  come  to 
the  great  famine  and  epidemic  of  dysentery  and  fever  in 
1 846-49. 
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and  Dyscntvry  in  Irdand. 


It  will  nul  be  necessar>'  to  follow  with  equal  minuteness 
successive  famines  and  epidemics  of  typhus,  relapsing  fever  and 
dysentery  in  Ireland,  to  the  great  famine  of  1846-49.  After 
1S17  distress  became  chronic  among  the  cottiers  and  small 
farmers.  Leases  had  been  entered  into  at  high  rents  during 
the  years  of  war  prices,  and  in  the  struggle  for  holdings  tenants 
at  will  offered  the  highest  rate.  When  peace  came  and  prices 
fell,  rents  were  found  to  be  excessive,  not  to  say  impossible. 
But  in  Ireland  with  a  rapidly  increasing  population  it  was 
easier  to  put  the  rents  up  than  to  bring  them  down.  Other 
things  helped  to  embarrass  the  poor  cottager:  he  paid  twice 
over  for  his  religion,  tithes  to  the  parson,  dues  to  the  priest; 
and  he  paid  all  the  more  of  the  tithe  in  that  the  graziers,  who 
were  mostly  of  the  established  Church  and  the  occupiers  of  the 
fertile  plains,  had  taken  care  to  make  potato  land  titheable  (at 
what  date  this  innovation  arose  is  not  stated)  but  had  used 
their  power  in  the  Irish  Parliament  to  resist  the  tithe  on  arable 
pastures.  Again  the  cottiers  or  cottagers  paid,  in  effect,  the  whole 
of  the  poor  rate  in  the  form  of  alms;  for  the  dogs  of  the  gentry 
kept  all  beggars  from  their  gates. 


4 


Famine  and  Fever  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  i8ai-aa. 

The  next  famine  in  1S21-22  is  remarkable  for  two  things 
besides  its  purely  medical  interest.  Owing  to  the  number  of 
desperate  evicted  tenants,  it  gave  occasion  to  an  increased 
activity  of  the  secret  associations,  especially  the  Whiteboys  of 
Tippcrary  and  Cork' ;  and  it  called  forth  the  first  great  dole  of 
English  charity  in  the  form  of  princely  subscriptions  to  a 
Famine  Fund.  The  English  charity  in  1822  was  prompt  and 
large-hearted,  contrasting  with  the  tardy  help  from  the  exchequer 
in  the  much  more  serious  famine  of  1817-18.  The  true  ex- 
planation of  it  is,  doubtless,  that  England  on  the  second  occasion 
had  more  money  to  spare.  The  trouble  in  1 82 1-22  came  from 
the  total  loss  of  the  potato  crop  in  Mayo,  Galway,  Clare  and 
Kerry,  and  from  a  partial  loss  of  it  in  some  other  counties  of  the 
south  and  west.  There  was  no  corn  famine,  and  no  general 
dearth.  Accordingly  it  affected  the  poorest  class  only,  and  the 
most  remote  districts  chiefly.     The  planting  season  of  1 821  had 

*  Report  on  the  Praatt  SlaU  of  the  Distrtsstd  Oistrtci  in  tht  South  of  irtJanti; 
with  an  Enquiry  iHtc  tht  Causes  of  tht  Oistrtssct  of  the  Ptasantry  and  Potmen,  \ 

Dublin,    i8n. 
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not  been  favourable,  and  the  yield  of  potatoes  had  been  poor. 
But  the  autumn  was  so  wet  in  the  west  that  the  floods  in  some 
places  washed  away  the  soil  with  the  potatoes  in  it,  and  in  other 
places  drowned  the  potatoes  after  they  had  been  pitted.  The 
flooded  state  of  the  basin  of  the  Shannon  was  a  natural  calamity 
on  the  great  scale  that  touched  the  imagination  and  loosened 
the  purse-strings.  A  Committee  was  formed  at  the  London 
Tavern,  which  sat  through  the  spring  of  1822,  and  quickly  raised 
an  immense  sum.  The  great  mercantile  firms  of  the  City  and 
of  Liverpool  gave  each  a  thousand  pounds;  a  ball  at  the  Opera 
House  under  the  patronage  of  the  king  (George  IV.)  brought 
six  thousand,  and  from  all  sources  the  Committee  found  them- 
selves with  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  at  their  disposal 
(forty-four  thousand  of  it  from  Ireland),  while  a  fund  at  the 
Dublin  Mansion  House  amounted  to  thirty  thousand  more. 
Much  of  this  was  sent  to  GalwTay,  Mayo,  Chire  and  Kerry,  in 
time  to  save  many  thousands  of  families  from  starvation* ;  it 
was,  no  doubt,  wastefuHy  given  away,  and  there  was  a  balance 
of  sixty  thousand  pounds  sterling  unused.  More  tardily  in 
June,  1822,  Parliament  voted  one  hundred  thousand  "for  the 
employment  of  the  poor  in  Ireland,"  and  in  July  two  hundred 
thousand  to  meet  contingencies  of  the  famine.  It  was  generally 
admitted  that  the  Government  grants  were  jobbed  and  mis- 
appropriated to  a  scandalous  extent.  The  towns  had  to  be 
made  the  centres  of  relief  and  the  dep6ts  of  provisions  ;  and  yet 
the  towns  were  not  suffering  from  famine  or  fever  but  only  from 
penury.  The  fever  hospital  at  Ennis,  the  county  town  of  Clare, 
was  constantly  filled  by  strangers,  the  townspeople  remaining 
healthy.  Kcrr>'  was  one  of  the  most  afflicted  counties,  but 
Tralee  and  Killarney  had  no  unusual  sickness.  Limerick  town 
had  hardly  more  fever  than  in  an  ordinary  year  In  Dublin  the 
admissions  for  fever  in  1822  were  a  good  deal  below  the  usual 
number.  On  the  other  hand,  Sligo  town  had  much  fever,  and 
Galway  town  had  an  altogether  unique  experience,  the  history 
of  which,  as  related  by  Dr  Graves,  will  be  the  best  possible  view 
of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  1821-22'. 


*  Ltiikrymaf  I/ihtmiae,  or  the  GriiiHsmes  of  th(  PeasaHtry  of  trtlamiy  t^ptnath  in 
^ifu   IVttUrn   CountUi.     By  .1  Resident  Native.     Dublin,   i»«j   (September).     The 

tUiur.  A  re&ideni  of  the  west  const,  wxs  conccmcO  in  the  diittribution  of  relief,  and 
itively  asserts  the  wiving  nf  rhnu.sand-s  "from  his  own  personAl  luiowledgc." 

•  Robert  Jainea  Graves,  M.D.,  "  Report  on  the  Fever  Inicly  j>rcvaJcnt  in  Galway 
mnd  the  West  of  Irclnnd."      Tnms.  A',  an^  Q.  Coi.  Phyt.  iv,  (1814).  |i.  408. 
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Fever  and  Dysattety  in  Ireland. 


In  Connemara,  where  the  distress  was  acute,  there  were  no 
roads  over  which  tlic  provisions  from  England  could  be  carted 
to  the  famished  districts.  Accordingly  a  great  store  was  made 
in  Galway,  to  which  crowds  flocked  from  the  country  in  boats 
and  on  foot  Many  died  a  few  days  after  they  arrived,  from 
exhaustion  or  from  the  surfeit  of  food  after  long  hunger, 
Galway,  a  crowded  place  at  best,  with  narrow  streets  and  lanes, 
contained  thousands  of  strangers,  who  slept  about  the  quays; 
and  the  fish-market,  or  in  the  lanes  and  entries,  or  in  crowded 
lodging-houses  four  or  five  in  a  bed.  The  fever  began  in  Ma> 
and  quickly  spread  so  much  that  the  priests  were  kept  fully, 
employed  by  calls  to  the  dying.  In  June  and  July  the  six 
beds  of  the  fever  hospital  were  filled,  principally  with  the 
fugitives  from  Connemara,  Sixty  more  beds  were  added,  and 
these  by  the  middle  of  September  were  insufficient.  Th 
infection  had  now  spread  to  many  good  houses.  Wh 
Dr  Graves  and  three  other  Dublin  physicians  arrived^  o 
26  September,  they  found  ropes  stretched  across  the  streets  to 
stop  the  wheel  traffic.  The  shops  of  tradesmen  were  avoided. 
The  town  was  like  a  place  in  the  plague ;  people  passing  alon 
the  streets  put  their  handkerchiefs  to  their  noses  when  tb 
came  to  a  house  with  fever  in  it.  Yet  the  number  of  cases  w 
not  remarkable ;  on  3  October,  there  were  404  sick  in 
population  of  30,000.  of  whom  130  were  in  the  fever  hospital  and 
274  at  their  homes,  the  new  cases  occurring  at  the  rate  of  29  per 
diem.  At  length  it  was  found  practicable  to  set  up  depots  of 
provisions  in  country  places,  and  the  crowd  of  strangers  left 
Galway.  The  fever  was  mild  but  tedious  among  the  poor,  more 
violent  and  fatal  among  the  well-to-do.  In  many  country 
places  dysentery  and  choleraic  diarrhoea  were  prevalent,  as  w 
as  fever.  In  Erris,  county  Mayo,  dysentery  and  dropsy  we 
more  common  than  fever,  many  of  the  cottiers  having  subsist 
on  weeds,  shell-fish,  or  new  potatoes  dug  six  weeks  after  the 
seed  was  planted.  In  this  famine  the  people  ate  the  flesh  of 
black  cattle  dead  of  disease.  Excepting  in  Connemara  the 
county  of  Galway  was  not  so  soon  aflfected  as  some  other  parts 
of  Ireland  ;  but,  as  in  1818,  the  contagion  of  fever  was  spread 
abroad  by  vagrants.  After  Mayo,  Galway,  Clare  and  Ken>', 
the  counties  most  affected  were  Roscommon  and  Sligo,  and 
next  to  these  Lcitrim,  Tipperary  and  Cork. 
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Outbreak  of  Dysentery  in  Dublin,  1825. 


Dysentery  and  Relapsing  Fever,  1826-27. 

Fever  and  dysentery  decreased  to  an  ordinary  level  in  1823. 
but  rose  somewhat  aprain  in  r824»  the  summer  of  which  was  hot 
and  moist.  But  it  was  in  the  hot  and  dry  summers  of  1825  and 
1826  that  dysenter>' became  notably  common  in  Ireland  gene- 
rally and  in  Dublin  in  particular.  It  began  in  the  capital  in 
June — among  the  richer  class  of  people.  About  the  middle  of 
August  admissions  for  dysentery  were  perceptibly  raising  the 
number  of  patients  in  the  Cork  Street  Fever  Hospital,  and 
continued  to  do  so  throughout  the  autumn.  At  one  dispen- 
sary three  out  of  four  applicants  had  dysentery.  All  those 
admitted  to  hospital  were  over  twenty  years  of  age ;  of 
thirty-five  cases  under  Dr  O'Brien,  nine  died,  all  of  which  had 
ulceration  of  the  great  intestine,  in  one  case  gangrenous.  The 
mortality  was  not  nearly  so  great  among  the  richer  classes,  in 
which  respect  dysentery  reversed  the  rule  of  typhus  fever. 
O'Brien  had  one  obvious  case  illustrating  the  curious  con- 
nexion between  dysentery  and  rheumatic  fever,  originally  re- 
marked by  English  observers  in  the  r8th  century,  A  hospital 
porter  was  admitted  with  "fever  of  a  mixed  catarrhal  and 
rheumatic  type,"  Having  been  blooded  and  subjected  to  free 
evacuations,  his  fever  left  him  on  the  fourth  day,  but  he  was  at 
once  seized  with  dysentery,  which  ran  its  course*. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  epidemic  of  dysentery  began  in 
Dublin  in  the  hot  June  weather  of  1825  among  the  richer 
classes,  and  that  there  was  no  notable  increase  of  fever  while 
it  lasted.  It  appears  to  have  declined  in  Dublin  in  the 
early  part  of  1826.  After  a  cold  and  dry  spring  there  began 
one  of  the  hottest  and  driest  summers  on  record.  The  first  rain 
for  four  months  fell  on  the  15th  of  July,  1826.  the  thermometer 
rose  as  high  as  86  \  and  was  on  a  mean  several  degrees  above 
summer  temperature  in  Dublin.  In  the  spring  labour  had 
become  slack,  and  before  long  it  was  estimated  that  20,000 
artizans  in  the  Liberties  (weavers  and  others)  were  out  of  work. 
Early  in  May  there  began  a  most  extraordinary  epidemic  of 
relapsing  fever,  with  which  some  typhus  was  mixed.  By  the 
9th  of  May,  the  220  beds  of  the  Cork  Street  Hospital  were  full, 

*  John  O'Brien,  M.D.,  "On  the  Epidemic  Dysentery  which  prevniled  in  Dnblin 
in  ihc  year  1835-"  Tmnt.  K,  antt  Q.  0>/.  PMjs.  v.  (1818)  p.  m  ;  Burke,  £4.  Mtd, 
Surg,  ypura.  July,  iHj6,  p.  56;  Si>cct,  Mfit.  Phys,  Jmim.  N.  s.  vi.  199. 
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and  applicants  were  sent  away  daily.    On  4  August,  a  temporary 
hospital  of  240  beds  was  opened  in  the  garden  of  the  Meath 
Hospital;  on  the  1 8th,  the  Wellesley  Hospital,  in  North  King 
Street,  was  opened  with  113  beds;  on  the   15th,  tents  to  hold 
180  patients  were    erected    on    the    lawn    of  the    Cork    Street ^1 
Hospital,  raising  its  accommodation  to  400;   a  warehouse  ii|^| 
Kevin  Street  was  furnished  with   beds  for  230   patients,  and^^ 
some  increase  was  made  to  the  beds  in  Sir  Patrick  Dun's  and 
Stevens's  Hospitals.    The  whole  number  of  fever-beds  in  Dublin 
hospitals  at  length  reached   1400;  but  not  half  the  number  ofi 
cases  was  provided  for.     At  a  meeting  in  the  Mansion  House! 
on  26  October,  it  was  stated  that  there  were  at  that  date  3200 
persons  sick  of  the  fever  at  their  homes,  besides  the  1400  in  the 
hospitals.     Funds  were  subscribed,  soup-kitchens  and  dispen- 
saries opened  in  various  districts  of  Dublin,  and  kept  open  most 
of  the  winter,  "but  they  made  little  impression  on  the  epidemic, 
which  continued  with  unabated  violence."     In  March,  1827,  it      . 
began  suddenly  to  decline,  and  fell  rapidly  until  it  was  nearl^^^ 
extinct  in   May;   and  that,  too,  although  "the  complaints  of^^ 
distress  and  want  are  to  the  full  as  loud  as  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  epidemic,  and  provisions  arc  dcarcrV     The  corre- 
sponding sicknesses  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  were  later — the 
fever  chiefly  in  1828,  the  dysentery  in  1827  and  1828. 

This  great  epidemic  was  mainly  one  of  relapsing  fever.     The 
patient  "  got  the  cool,"  or  pas.sed  the  crisis  of  the  fever,  usually 
on  the  evening  of  the  fifth  or  seventh  day.  sometimes  on  the  ^_ 
ninth,  the  evening  exacerbation,  which  was   to  prove  critical^H 
being   ushered    in    generally  with  a   rigor,  and   passing  off  in^^ 
profuse  perspiration  throughout  the  night.     The  five-day  fever 
was   more  certain   to   relapse   than    that   of    seven    days,   the 
seven-day  fever  was  more  likely  to  relapse  than  that  of  nine 
days.     The  relapses  might  be  one  or  two  or  three  or  more, 
prolonging  the  illness  for  weeks.     The  clear  interval  varied  from 
twenty-four  hours  to  fourteen  days.     There  were  some  cases  wil 
jaundice   which  led   Stokes   and   Graves  to   speak   loosely 
"yellow  feverV     O'Brien  saw  only  four  cases  with  exquisit< 
icterus  in  fifteen  hundred  cases  of  relapsing  fever.    There  was 
small  proportion  of  cases  of  ordinary  typhus  of  a  severe  kin< 

»  John  O'Brien,  "Med.  Rep.  of  the  H.  of  Recovery,  Cork  Street,  Dublin,  for  il 
year  ending  4  Jun,  1817."     Trans.  X.  and  Q.  CcL  Phys,  V.  5H. 
'  (Jravcsv  CUuutil  ^^f^^iUi^^€^  1843.     Led.  xvm. 
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marked  by  unusual  delirium  or  phrcnsy  and  the  absence  of 
sordes  on  the  teeth  or  petechiae  on  the  skin  ;  the  typhus  cases 
became  more  numerous  in  the  winter  season,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  original  attack  lasted  to  nine,  eleven,  or  thirteen  days,  with 
little  or  no  tendency  to  relapse.  Gangrene  was  not  uncommon 
in  one  part  of  the  body  or  another,  and  in  four  cases  the  feet 
became  gangrenous*. 

Even  with  the  admixture  of  pure  typhus  cases,  and  with 
dysenteric  complications  in  the  autumn  and  winter,  the  mortality 
of  the  whole  epidemic  was  small — not  more  than  it  would  have 
been  among  a  third  part  the  number  of  fever  cases  in  an 
ordinary  year.  At  the  Cork  Street  Hospital  alone  (including 
the  tents)  there  were  8453  admissions  from  4th  August,  1826,  to 
4th  April,  \%2'jy  with  532  deaths,  or  four  deaths  in  a  hundred 
casesL  The  proportion  of  recoveries  was  quite  as  remarkable  in 
known  instances  in  the  squalid  homes  of  the  poor,  where  two  or 
three  would  be  found  ill  of  fever  on  one  pallet,  or  a  father  and 
six  children  in  one  room,  shunned  by  the  neighbours. 

■  The  strangest  thing  in  this  epidemic  was  the  sequel  of  it 
In  the  spring  of  1827,  intermittent  fever,  which  had  not  made  its 
appearance  for  several  years  in  Dublin,  began  to  prevail  pretty 
generally;  whilst  the  ordinary  continued  fever  showed  a  strong 
tendency  to  assume  the  intermittent  and  remittent  forms.  It  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Dr  O'Brien,  who  had  these  varied 
experiences  of  epidemic  dysentery  in  1825,  of  epidemic  relapsing 

P fever  and  typhus  in  1826,  and  of  intermittent  fever  in  1827. 
should  adopt  Sydenham's  language  of  epidemic  constitutions, 
and  revert  to  the  old  Sydenhamian  doctrine  of  causes.  While 
■the  sequence  of  epidemic  diseases  in  Dublin  was  some  dysentery 
in  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1825  and  relapsing  fever  on  a  vast 
scale  during  the  excessively  dry  spring  and  summer  of  1826,  in 
country  districts  of  Ireland,  such  as  Skibbereen,  dysentery 
became  epidemic  after  the  great  drought  and  heat  of  1826,  while 

■••fever  disappeared  altogether,'*  and  indeed  all  other  prevalent 
forms  of  sickness  gave  way  before  it,  so  general  was  it.  Such  is 
the  report  from  Skibbereen.  county  Cork,  a  district  that  became 
early  notorious,  in  the  great  famine  of  1846-47,  and  was 
perhaps  a  kind  of  barometer  of  Irish  distress  twenty  years 
earlier.     The  epidemic  dysentery  of   1826  attacked  all  classes 


'  O'Brien,  u.s. 
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there,  but  chiefly  the  poorest ;  it  was  apt  to  begin  insidious!] 
and,  as  it  was  often  neglected,  so  it  often  became  obstinate  ai 
hard  to  cure.  Dr  McCarthy  attributed  it  to  the  drought  of 
1826,  the  commercial  distress  of  1825,  the  lack  of  employment 
for  labourers,  the  overgrowth  of  population,  and  the  alarming  rise 
in  the  prices  of  food*.  He  uses  the  .same  economic  illustrations 
as  O'Conncll  and  Smith  O'Brien  in  the  Great  Famine  t^^•enty 
years  after,  which  were,  indeed,  as  old  as  the  time  of  Bisho^^ 
Berkeley*.  ^ 

Although  little  is  heard  of  the  fever  of  1S26-27  except  in 
Dublin,  it  is  probable  that  the  same  causes  which  produced  it 
there  were  operative  in  other  large  towns.  The  admissions  to 
the  Limerick  Fever  Hospital  rose  rapidly  in  the  end  of  18. 
Geary,  who  was  appointed  one  of  its  jihysicians  that  yi 
estimates  that  about  one  in  twelve  of  the  population  of  Limerick 
(63,310)  were  treated  for  fever  in  1827  at  public  institutioi 
besides  those  treated  in  private  practice.  It  was  relapsii 
fever,  as  in  Dublin". 


s  to 
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Perennial  Distress  and  Fever. 

According  to  all  the  figures  of  Irish  fever-hospilal-s,  and 
generalities  of  their  physicians,  fever  was  now  constantly  pres< 
in   the   towns.     After  the   relapsing  epidemic  of  1826-27  hi 
subsided,  there  was    no    rise   above   the  steady  level  until  tl 
years   1831   and    1832.  when  a  considerable  increase  ap[>ears 
the  admissions  to  the  hospitals  of  Dublin.  Limerick  and  Belfs 
But  the  fever  of  1831-32  was  totally  eclipsed  by  the  choN 
and   little  is  heard   of  typhus   in    Irish  writings  until    1835- 
when  an  epidemic  arose,  purely  of  typhus  fever,  which  is  said 
have  been  as  severe  upon  some  districts  as  that  of  1817-18  had 


'  "Remarks  on  ibc  Epidemic  Dysentery  of  the  Auiumn  of  1826  in  the  Soul  Hi 
Ireland."     By  Alexander  McCarthy,  M.U.     Edht.  Mtd.  ami  Snrg.  Jwm.  K\ 

1837,  p.  i8y. 

"Il  Ls  a  melancliuly  picture  of  society  to  niincss  the  increase  of  wealth 
luxiiry  on  one  side,  and  the  greatest  want  and  wTclchedness  on  the  oUier  ;  to 
famine  and  exhaustion  in  the  great  l)ody  of  the  people,  in  a  country  that  -  ' 
much  food  as  would  affoM  a  full  supply  for  once  ami  a  hnU  it^  present  p' 
see  the  granaries  full  of  com  and  fluur,  and  the  great  body  of  the  pf  , 
existing  on  a  half  supply  of  bad  nolatoc*.  Such  is  the  miiciable  situation  of 
Irish,  a  race  of  people  distinguislicd  for  their  iDtellect,  and  above  all  for 
resignation  and  patience  under  atfliciions  ihc  most  trying." 
*  Dub,  Quart.  Joum.  Meti.  St,  XI.  385. 


Tht  pauperism  of  Limerick,  1836. 
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Dcen.  This  outbreak  fell  at  the  time  of  the  Commission 
presided  over  by  the  Earl  of  Devon,  the  report  of  which  is 
authoritative  for  the  state  of  the  Irish  lower  class  and  the  causes 
of  the  same.  The  country  cottiers  and  the  poor  of  the  towns 
were  always  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  Dr  Geary,  of  Limerick, 
in  1836  estimated  as  follows  the  proportion  of  poor  to  the  whole 
|K)pulation,  '*thc  poor"  being  taken  to  mean  "those  who  would 
require  aid  if  a  Poor  Law  existed' :  *' 


Proportion  of  ^^  Poor"  in  the  several  Parishes  of  Limerick^  1836. 


Population 
Number  of  Poor 


St  NichoUu 
ami  Si  Mary 

1+629 
7,000 


Si  Jo 

St  u 


ohti  and 
urencc 


15,667 
6,400 


St  Mutichin 
4,071 


St  Michsel 

16,226 
2,500 


^TMost  of  the  poor  lived  in  the  old  town  of  Limerick  in  lofty  and 

"  closely-built   houses  which  the  better  classes  had  abandoned. 

These  dilapidated  barracks  were  the  abodes  of  misery  and  filth, 

two  and  often  three  families  occupying  a  single  room;  "It  is 

here,  as  in  the  decayed  Liberties  of  Dubhn*,  that  the  indigent 

room-keeper,  the  ruined  artisan,  the  unemployed  labourer,  and 

the  ejected  countr>'  cottier,  with  their  famishing  families  retreat." 

L   Their  degradation,  Dr  Geary  thought,  was  owing  to  the  delay 

H  of  Parliament  in  giving  Ireland  the  Poor  Law.     The  sanitary 

H  state  of  the  old  town  was  disgraceful.     Heaps  of  manure  were 

H  carefully  kept  in  back  yards,  to  be  sold  to  farmers  in  the  spring 

H  — "a  very  principal  source  of  livelihood"  for  those  who  collected 

~   it.     Certain  houses  near  these  depots  had  always  fever  in  them. 

jL  dysentery  was  frequent,  and  Exchange-lane  never  free  from  it*. 

^P  An  extensive  glue-mill  in  the  Abbey  poisoned  the  air  with  the 

effluvia  of  putrid  animal  matters.     The  following  table  shows 

the  number  of  fever-cases  admitted  to  the  Hospital  or  attended 

from    the    Dispensary   in    1 827   and    in    four    ordinary  years 

thereafter  : 


J,   Geary,  M.D..  **  Kcpoit  of  the  St  John^s  Fcvcf  and  Lock  Hospitals.** 
Quart,  jfaum.  McH.   Sr.  XI.   378:    XII.  04. 
,•  Varimis  (ic«:iiptioni  of  these  exist,  of  which  thai  by  Caricton  in  the  tale  '  Barney 
ognn.*  is  probnbly  not  overdone. 

The  kcp<Hl  nf  the  Roscrca  Fever  llo^iUl  for  1827  says:  "In  March,  when 
the  ilung  is  Ijeing  removed  from  the  back  yards  for  the  puri»se  of  planting  the 
(luiAtocs  ihe  niiniber  nf  patients  becomes  double  in  the  Kever  Hospital."  DuMin 
M&iictti  PrtiSt  Jan.  1846,  p.  335. 

18— Z 
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Limerick 


Tabu  of  Hospital  Cases  of  Fnur  and  Cases  at  their  Homes 
attended  from  the  Dispensary. 


Hospital  CaMb 


DUpensary  Cases 


Admitted 
2781 
854 


Yemr 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1830 
1831 


Totals        5962 


1015 


Died 

37 
23 

34 

65 


Avcia|[C 

mortality. 
One  in 

20 

23 

22 


'i 


Attended 

aSoo 

960 
640 
910 
920 


Died 
80 
32 
18 
25 
31 


A««nK 

nwKUlwjr. 

Oacm 

35 
39 

35 
36 
29 


296 


20 


6130 


176 


34 


12093 


From  1831  to  1836  the  admissions  to  hospitals  were  as  foUows: 

Died 


Y«ar 
1832 

1833 
1834 
183s 
1836 


Admitted 

1028 

824 

906 

1484 

3227 


57 
42 

121 

335 


The  last  lines  show  the  epidemic  increase,  which  began  in  the 
autumn  of  1835.     It  will  appear  from  the  following  (by  Gearyj 
that  it  was  largely  an  epidemic  of  young  people,  and  that  t! 
fatality  was  by  far  the  greatest  among  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  persons  attacked  at  the  higher  ages — a  well-knoi 
law  of  typhus  of  which  this  Limerick  demonstration  was  perha] 
the  first  numerically  precise: 


all 

>w|^H 

■I 


Table  of  the  Numbers  admitted  to  Limerick  Fever  Hospital  at  stated 
ages  offiveyears^  with  the  deaths^  from  6  fan.  1836  to  t  fan.  1837. 


Averua 

^^° 

mnrlahty 

Admitied 

Died 

(ler  cent. 

1—5 

81 

2 

2 

5-10 

489 

<3 

2 

lo^iS 

762 

18 

1. 
5. 

15—20 

701 

37 

20—25 

362 

22 

6 

25—30 

304 

37 

8i 

30-35 

100 

12 

12 

35-40 

203 

45 

23i 

AecK  in 


Vc*r4 

Admitted 

Died 

per  cm 

40—45 

V 

'3 

i8i 

45-50 

82 

22 

27 

50-55 

23 

5 

a 

55-60 

36 

12 

60-65 

2 

1 

50 

65—70 

10 

S 

SO 

Over  70 

2 

1 

50 

Total        3227      235 


7k 


One-sixth  of  these  Limerick  hospital  cases,  to  the  number 
567,  came  from  the  county,  chiefly  from  the  damp,  boggj^ 
districts  five  to  sixteen  miles  from  the  city.  The  whole 
admissions  were  rather  more  than  the  same  hospital  received  in 
the  famine  year,  1817.     But,  although  \%l6  was  not  a  year  of 
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Appearance  of  Spotted  Typhus,  1830-40. 
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Special  scarcity,  there  must  have  been  some  cause  at  work  to 
raise  the  perennial  typhus  to  the  height  of  an  epidemic,  not 
only  in  Limerick,  but  in  Dublin,  Cork,  Waterford,  Ennis, 
Belfast,  and  other  towns.  In  the  country,  an  epidemic  outburst 
during  the  months  of  March,  April  and  May,  1836,  in  the 
parish  of  Donoughmorc,  Donegal,  is  perhaps  only  a  sample  of 
others  unrecorded :  it  was  remarkable  in  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
cases  of  fever  had  as  a  sequel  targe  boils  on  various  parts  of  the 
body,  but  principally  on  the  limbsV. 

In  Dublin,  the  influenza  of  the  first  months  of  1837  seemed 
to  check  the  prevalence  of  typhus  for  a  time  ;  but  the  latter 
increased  greatly  when  the  influenza  was  over,  so  that  the 
admissions  to  the  Cork  Street  Hospital  until  the  end  of  1838 
nearly  equalled  those  of  the  worst  epidemics  since  the  hospital 
was  opened  in  1804'.  Females  in  typhus  were  admitted  greatly 
in  excess  of  males;  a  large  proportion  (1847  in  two  years)  were 
under  fifteen  years  of  age ;  the  fever  rarely  relapsed,  so  that  it 
was  mostly  typhus,  as  in  England  and  Scotland  at  the  same 
time.  In  twelve  months  of  the  same  period  (Oct.  1837  to 
Sept  1838)  there  were  1786  admissions  for  fever  at  Cork,  1840 
at  Limerick,  and  1706  at  Belfast^ 

In  Dublin,  as  in  London,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  the 
continued  fevers  of  the  "thirties"  were  distinctively  spotted 
typhus,  which  was  a  new  constitution.  Graves,  lecturing  at 
Dublin  in  November.  1836,  said:  "We  are  now  at  a  point  of 
time  possessing  no  common  interest  for  the  reflection  of  medical 
observers.  It  is  now  nearly  two  years  since  my  attention  was 
first  arrested  by  the  appearance  of  maculated  fever,  of  which  the 
first  examples  were  observed  in  some  hospital  cases  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kingstown.  This  form  of  fever  has  lasted 
ever  since,  prevailing  universally,  as  if  it  had  banished  all  other 
foj-ms  of  fever,  and  being  almost  the  only  type  noticed  in  our 
wards*." 


/JhA.  Quart,  youm. 
ftfiii.  XIII.  311. 


'  Babinglon,  **  Epidemic  Typhoos  Ferer  in  Donotighmoie." 
X.A04' 

■  C.  A.  Kmnetly,  "  Report  of  Cork  St.  Fever  Ho«p.  1837-38." 
Grmveit,  /fiiit.  xiv.  363. 

'  Lynch,  fdut.  n.  s.  vii.  3S8.  gives  fiome  particulars  of  it  also  at  Loughrea,  Galway, 
In  1 840. 

*  Systtm  of  CHnioU  Mtdicine.  Dublin.  1843,  p.  57.  The  "change  of  type." 
with  special  reference  to  ireatmenl,  is  discussed  more  fully  in  Lecture  XXXtv. 
jip.  491  500.  See  also  Dub.  Quari.  Jonrn.  AM.  Se*  XIV.  50a,  where  a  letter  on 
the  chAiigcd  character  of  fever  at  i>liyo  is  cited. 
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Fev€r  and  DysenUry  in  Iretand. 


This  increase  of  fever  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  the  change 
type,  corresponded  closely  to  the  great  epidemic  outburst 
Scotland  and  England.  The  census  of  Ireland,  taken  in  June, 
1 841.  for  the  ten  years  preceding,  gave  a  somewhat  loose  return 
of  the  causes  of  death  in  each  year  of  the  decennial  period  *.       ^^ 

The  worst  years  for  fever  were  1837  and  1840,  the  best  yci^| 
1841.     The  deaths  from  fever  in  ten  years  were  112,072.  beir^^ 
I   in   1059  of  the  deaths  from   all  causes.     The  counties  with 
highest  fever  mortality  were  Cavan,  Mayo,  Galway  and  CUrc; 
the  worst  towns  were  Belfast,  Kilkenny,  Dublin,  Limerick  and 
Carrickfergus.     Of  these  deaths  from  tj-phus-like  fevers,  i, 
occurred  in  ^^  fever-hospitals,  which  were  open,  or  which  kt 
records,  for  more  or  less  of  the  decennial  period.     The  foliowii 
table  shows  the  proportions  of  rural,  urban  and  hospital  f< 
deaths  in  each  of  the  four  provinces: 

Deaths  from  fevtr  in  ten  years,  1831-41. 


Rural  fever-deaths 
Urban 

Hospital 

L«ui>ter 

16.159 

4,626 

9^30 

Muntler 

23.718 
4.878 
5.465 

21.616 

3.^83 

2,439 

Rural  population  \ 
in  1841               ( 

Ratio  of  do.  per ) 
sq.  mile             J 

29.815 

i.53<.«o6 
347 

34.06J 

2,009.220 

2,160.698 
406 

3<\958 
1.538.635 


The  following  detailed  table  for  the  province  of  Lcinstci  ^hui 
the  enormous  preponderance  of  fever-deaths  iu  the  cottages 
cabins*.  Only  Dublin  and  Kilkenny  have  most  of  the  deaths] 
their  fever  hospitals  or  public  institutions  ;  it  was  not  until  n< 
the  end  of  this  decennial  period,  the  year  1839,  that  workhou^ 
with  their  infirmaries,  began  to  be  provided  for  all  the  poor-1 
unions : 


1    7ht  Census  of  Irtland^  1S41,    Pari.   Pnpcrs.    1843.     *' Kqwrt  on  Uie  Tttbh 
Dealhs."  by  W.  R.  Wjldc.     The  deaths  in  ihe  family,  with  their  causes,  &c«.  in  i 
of  the   previous   ten  years  were  entered  on   the  census  jwpcr  by  ihe  heaU  of 
family,  or  by  ihe  parikli  pricsl  for  him.     *rhe«  returns  wc«,  of  course,  far 
exhaustive  or  correct. 

*  Graves    CUnuat   i\ftdi<ine^    1843,    p.   46.     Remarking  00    Ihe   much 
frequency  of  fever  in  IrclanH  th.in  in  England,  he  says  (p.  47):  "Nothing 
more  remarkable  than  the  facility  with  which  a  simple  colil  (wliich  iu  Kogb^ 
be  perfectly  dcvriid  of  danger),  runs  into  maculated  fever  in  Ireland,  ajtd  .„^^^^ 
under  circuniiUnccs  quite  free  from  even  the  suspicion  of  cunlngion— in  trulh,  esccAt 
when  fever  is  epidemic,  catching  cold  is  iu  most  usual  cause." 


•iverln  town  and  country^  1831-4.1, 
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Froer  Mortality  in  Ltinsttr^  1831-41. 


Localiiics 
Carlow  County 
Drogheda  Town 
Dublin  County 
Dublin  City 
Kildarc  County 
Kilkenny  County 
Kilkenny  City 
King's  County 
Longford  County 
Louth  County 
Mcath  County 
Queen's  County 
Westmcath  County 
Wexford  County 
Wicklow  County 


Deal  hit  from  Fevcf 
in  HrispiuU  and 
Public  Inhtitutiotu 

302 

lit 

6393 

276 
114 
487 
126 

3 

I 

294 

84 
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Deaibs 
from  Fever 
31  home 

891 

238 
1248 
2369 
1068 
2378 

204 

1201 
2151 
1763 
1550 
1736 
1002 


Total 
1093 

239 
1359 
8762 
1284 
2492 

691 
1880 
1268 
1202 

2445 
1847 
1604 

2373 
1282 


9063 


20,758 


29,821 


The  Great  Famine  and  Epidemic  Sicknesses  of  1846-49. 

The  great  epidemic  of  reLipsing  fever,  typhus,  dysentery, 
anasarca  and  purpura,  which  arose  in  Ireland  in  the  end  of  1846 
or  spring  of  1847  3"*^  lasted  until  the  beginning  of  1849,  had  for 
its  direct  antecedents  the  more  or  less  complete  loss  of  the 
potato-crop  through  blight  in  two  successive  autumns,  1845  and 
1S46,  while  the  state  of  distress  and  sickness  was  prolonged  by 
the  potato  disease  in  1847  and  1848'.  The  potato-blight,  which 
caused  so  much  alarm  in  Ireland  for  the  first  time  in  September, 
1845,  had  been  seen  in  Germany  several  years  before,  in 
Relfrium  in  1842,  in  Canada  in  1S44,  and  in  England  about  the 
19th  of  August,  1845.  Shortly  after  the  last  date,  it  attacked 
the  Irish  potato-fields,  first  in  Wexford,  and  before  the  end 
of  the  year  it  was  estimated  that  one-third  to  one-half  of  the 
yield,  which  was  a  fifth  larger  than  usual  from  the  greater 
breadth  planted  and  the  abundant  crop,  was  lost  by  absolute 
rottenness  or  unfitness  for  food,  the  process  of  deciiy  being  of  a 
kind  to  make  great  progress  after  the  tubers  were  pitted.  The 
loss  to  Ireland  was  estimated  at  about  one  pound  sterling  per 
head  of  the  population.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  keenly  alive 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  calamity  which  threatened  the  Irish 

*  The  principal  work  on  the  general  circumstances  of  ihc  Irish  famine  of  1846-47 
l«.  TV  ffiUery  of  thf  Grtai  /risk  Fawitu  of  1847,  t«M  notices  ef  Earlier  Irish 
Famitus.     hy  Rev.  John  O'Rourke.  P.P.,  M.R.LA.     Dublin,  1875. 
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peasantry.  His  first  step  was  to  summon  to  his  aid  a  botani! 
Dr  Lindley,  and  a  chemist,  Dr  Playfair ;  the  latter  went  down 
to  Drayton  Manor,  and  joined  the  prime  minister  in  examining 
samples  of  the  diseased  potatoes.  The  question  was  whether 
some  chemical  process  could  not  be  found  to  arrest  the  decay  of 
the  tubers.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  a  much  talked-of  address  at  the 
opening  of  the  Tamworth  Reading-Room  in  the  winter  of  1840, 
had  hailed  the  rising  sun  of  science  and  useful  knowledge.  It 
was  only  in  reference  to  morals  and  religion  that  Peel's 
deliverance  called  forth  criticism,  more  particularly  the  memor- 
able scries  of  letters  to  the  Times  by  John  Henry  Newman. 
But  one  of  Newman's  gibes  was  in  a  manner  prophetic  of  Peel's 
attitude  in  approaching  the  material  distress  of  Ireland :  "  Let 
us,  in  consistency,  take  chemists  for  our  cooks,  and  mineralogists 
for  our  masons."  The  two  professors  proceeded  to  Ireland,  but 
could  only  confirm  the  fact,  already  known,  that  one-third,  or 
one-half,  of  Uie  potato-crop  would  be  lost 

Botany  and  chemistry  being  powerless  to  stay  the  effects  of 
the  potato-blight,  the  appeal  was  next  to  economics.  Ireland 
produced  not  only  potatoes  but  also  corn.  But  for  the  most 
part  the  cottiers  and  cottagers  tasted  little  of  the  oats  or  wheat 
which  they  grew ;  as  soon  as  the  harvest  was  gathered,  the  corn 
was  sold  to  pay  the  November  rents,  and  was  exported.  Ireland 
was  still  in  the  paradoxical  condition  which  Bishop  Berkeley 
puzzled  over  a  hundred  years  before:  "whether  our  exports  do 
not  consist  of  such  necessaries  as  other  countries  cannot  well  be 
without?"  The  industry  and  trade  of  Irish  ports  was  largely 
that  of  corn-milling  and  shipping  of  oatmeal,  flour  and  other 
produce ;  thus  Skibbereen  in  the  extreme  south-west,  where  the 
horrors  of  famine  were  felt  first,  had  several  flour-mills  and  a 
considerable  export  trade  in  corn,  meal,  flour  and  provisions. 
The  Irish  corn  harvest  of  1845  had  been  abundant:  O'Connell 
cited  the  Mark  Lane  Express  for  the  fact  that  16,000  quarters  of 
oats  from  Ireland  had  arrived  in  the  Thames  in  a  single  week  of 
October;  on  the  23rd  of  the  same  month  the  parish  priest  of 
Kclls  saw  fifty  dray-loads  of  oatmeal  on  the  road  to  Drogheda 
for  shipment.  Ireland  paid  its  rent  to  absentee  landlords  in 
corn  and  butter,  just  as  a  century  before  it  had  paid  it  largely  „ 
in  barrelled  beef,  keeping  little  for  its  own  use  besides  potatoes  fl 
and  milk.  In  the  face  of  the  potato  famine,  the  measure  ™ 
approved    by  the   Irish   leaders  of  all  parlies,  O'Connell  and 
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Smith  O'Brien  as  well  as  ducal  proprietors,  was  to  keep  some  of 
the  oatmeal  at  home.  A  committee  which  sat  at  the  Dublin 
Mansion  House  were  of  opinion,  on  19  November,  1845,  that 
the  quantity  of  oats  already  exported  of  that  harvest  would 
have  sufficed  to  feed  the  entire  population  of  Ireland.  O'Connell's 
plan  was  to  raise  a  million  and  a  half  on  the  annual  revenue 
of  the  Irish  woods  and  forests  (;f  74,000),  and  to  impose  a  tax 
on  landlords,  both  absentee  and  resident,  and  with  the  moneys 
so  obtained  to  buy  up  what  remained  of  the  Irish  corn  harvest 
for  use  at  home.  In  the  ensuing  session  of  Parliament,  both  he 
and  Smith  O'Brien  protested  that  Ireland  had  no  need  of 
English  doles,  having  resources  of  her  own  if  the  landlords  were 
compelled  to  do  their  duty. 

About  the  same  time  Lord  John  Russell,  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  was  led  by  the  danger  of  famine  in  Ireland  to 
pronounce  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  of  1815  ;  and  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Cabinet  in  December,  Peel  urged  the  same 
policy  upon  his  colleagues  for  the  same  reason.  The  political 
history  does  not  concern  us  beyond  the  fact  that  the  threatened 
Irish  distress  caused  by  the  first  partial  potato-blight  of  1845 
was  the  occasion  of  the  Corn  and  Customs  Act  of  June,  1846, 
by  which  the  Com  Laws  were  repealed,  and  that  an  Irish 
Coercion  Bill,  brought  in  on  account  of  outrages  following  an 
unusual  number  of  evictions,  was  made  the  occasion  of  turning 
out  Peel's  ministry  at  the  moment  of  its  Free  Trade  victory,  by 
a  combination  of  Tory  protectionists,  Whigs  and  Irish  patriots. 

The  direct  effects  of  the  potato-blight  of  1845  were  not  so 
serious  as  had  been  expected.  The  Government  quietly  bought 
Indian  meal  (maize  flour)  in  America  without  disturbing  the 
market,  and  had  it  distributed  from  twenty  principal  food- 
depots  in  Ireland,  to  the  amount  of  11,503  tons,  along  with 
528  tons  of  oatmeal.  This  governmental  action  ceased  on  the 
15th  of  August,  1846.  by  which  time  £7^,372  had  been  spent, 
jC368,ooo  being  loans  and  the  rest  grants.  The  people  were  set 
to  road-making,  so  as  to  pay  by  labour  for  their  food,  the 
number  employed  reaching  a  maximum  of  97,000  in  August, 
The  Government,  having  been  led  by  physicians  in  Dublin  to 
expect  an  epidemic  of  fever,  passed  a  Fever  Act  in  March, 
1846,  by  which  a  Board  of  Health  was  constituted.  But  no 
notable  increase  of  sickness  took  place,  and  the  Board  was 
dissolved.      There    was    a   small    outbreak   of    dysentery   and 
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diarrhoea  at  Kilkenny  (and  possibly  elsewhere)  in  the  spring  of 
1846.  which  tile  physician  to  the  workhouse  set  down  to  1 
use  of  the  Indian  meal  "  and  other  substitutes  for  potatoes*," 
It  was  the  total  loss  of  the  potato  crop  in  the  summer  a 
autumn  following.  1846,  together  with  a  failure  of  the  harv 
in  England  and  in  other  countries  of  Northeni  Europe, 
brought  the  real  Irish  distress.  A  large  breadth  of  potatoes 
had  been  planted  as  usual,  but  doubtless  with  a  good  deal  of  the 
seed  tainted.  An  ordinary  crop  would  have  been  worth, 
according  to  one  estimate,  sixteen  millions  sterling,  according  t 
another,  twice  as  much.  The  crop  wa.s  a  total  loss.  The  field 
looked  well  in  the  summer,  but  tiiose  who  dug  the  early 
potatoes  found  them  unusually  small.  About  the  beginning  of 
August  the  blight  began  suddenly  and  spread  swiftly.  A  letter, 
of  the  celebrated  Father  Mathew,  the  temperance  reform 
brings  this  out : 

"  On  the  29th  of  last  month  (July)  I  passed  from  Cork  to  Dublin,  an^ 
this  doomed  plant  bloomed  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  an  abundant  harve: 
Returning  on  the  3rd  instant  (August)  I  beheld  with  sorrow  one  wide  wa&U 
of  putrefying  vegetation.  In  many  places  the  wretched  people  were  scat* 
on  the  fences  of  the  decaying  gardens  wringing  their  hands  and  waitit 
bitterly  the  destruction  that  had  left  them  foodlcssV 

The  rclicf-works  and  distribution  of  Indian  meal,  which  ha< 
been  estimated  by  the  Government  to  last  only  to  August,  l^i 
at  a  cost  of  j^476,cxx>  (one-half  of  it  being  a  free  grant),  wcj 
resumed  under  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  in  the  winter 
1846  and  spring  of  1847,  at  a  cost  of  ^1^4,850,000,  onc-lialf  of  th< 
sum  being  again  a  free  grant.  Hefore  the  distress  was  over, 
other  free  grants  and  advances  were  made;  so  that,  on 
15  February,  1850,  Lord  John  Russell  summed  up  the  famine- 
indebtedness  of  Ireland  to  the  Consolidated  F'und  at  ;f  3»35O,O0O, 
(which  was  to  be  repaid  out  of  the  rates  in  forty  years  from  that 
date).  Allowing  an  equal  sum  freely  gifted  from  the  national 
exchequer^  the  whole  public  cost  of  the  famine  would  have  been 
about  seven  millions  sterling. 

The  short  crops  in   Hritain  in  1846  were  an  excuse  for  no^ 
interfering  with  the  export  of  oats  from  Ireland.     The  tmpoi 
of  Indian  meal  were  left  to  the  ordinary  course  of  the  market 
and  the  distribution  to  retail  traders.     The  corn  merchants 
Cork,   Limerick   and   other   ports   made   fortunes  out    of    tJ 

'  Joseph  Ijilor,  M.D.,  Duh.  Quart.  Joum.  Mid.  St.  S.  S.  Ml.  38. 
■  Cited  by  O'Rourke,  p.  151. 
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American  cargoes,  and  the  dealers  throughout  the  country  made 
large  profits. 

To  encourage  the  influx  of  foreign  food-supplies,  and  to 
lower  freights,  the  Navigation  Laws  were  suspended  for  a  few 
months,  so  Uiat  corn  could  be  carried  in  other  than  British 
bottoms.  When  Parliament  met  in  January,  1S47,  the  distress 
in  Ireland  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  Queen's  Speech. 

Lord  George  Bentinck  proposed  that  sixteen  millions  should 
be  advanced  for  the  construction  of  railroads,  so  as  to  give 
employment  and  wages  to  the  starving  multitudes.  The 
Government,  however,  objected  that  such  relief  would  operate 
at  too  great  a  distance,  in  most  cases,  from  the  homes  of  the 
people ;  and  it  was  urged  by  independent  critics  that  a  State 
loan  for  railways  would  really  be  for  the  relief  of  the  landlords 
more  than  of  the  peasantry.  The  large  sums  actually  voted 
were  spent  in  road-making  and  in  procuring  food  and  medical 
relief  A  Board  of  Works  directed  the  relief-works.  A  Com- 
missariat, with  two  thousand  Relief  Committees  under  it, 
directed  the  distribution  of  food.  A  Board  of  Health  provided 
temporary  fever-hospitals  and  additional  physicians.  It  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  this  machinery  would  work  well,  and,  in 
fact,  the  public  relief  was  costly  in  its  administration  and  often 
misdirected  in  its  objects.  Private  charities,  especially  that  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  gave  invaluable  help,  money  being 
subscribed  by  all  classes  at  home  and  sent  from  distant  countries, 
including  a  thousand  pounds  from  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  On 
one  day,  the  third  of  July,  1847,  nearly  three  millions  in  Ireland 
received  food  gratuitously  from  the  hands  of  the  relieving  officers. 
In  March,  iiS47.  the  public  works  were  employing  734,000. 
The  number  relieved  out  of  the  poor  rates  at  one  time  reached 
800,000.  Workhouses  were  enlarged,  and  temporary  fever- 
hospitals  were  built  to  the  number  of  207,  which  in  the  two 
years  1847  and   1848,  received  279,723  patients. 

Emigration  to  the  United  States  and  Canada,  which  had 
averaged  61,242  persons  per  annum  from  the  last  half  of  1841  to 
the  end  of  1845,  rose  steadily  all  through  the  famine  until  it 
reached  a  total  of  214,425  in  the  year  1849,  the  passage  money 
to  the  amount  of  millions  sterling  having  come  largely  from  the 
savings  of  the  Irish  already  settled  in  the  New  World. 

The  grand  effect  of  the  famine  upon  the  population  of 
Ireland  was  revealed  by  the  census  of  1851.     The  people  in  1841 
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had  numbered  8,175.124 ;  in  1851  they  nunnbered  6,515.794. 
The  decrease  was  286  per  cent,  in  Connaught,  235  per  cent,  in 
Munster,  16  per  cent,  in  Ulster,  and  15*5  per  cent,  in  Leinster. 
In  many  remote  parishes  the  number  of  inhabitants,  and  of 
cabins,  fell  to  nearly  a  half.  The  depopulation  was  wholly 
rural,  so  much  .so  that  there  was  a  positive  increase  of  inhabitants 
not  only  in  the  large  county  towns,  but  even  in  small  towns 
such  as  Skull  and  Kanturk,  situated  in  Poor  Law  unions  where 
the  famine  and  epidemics  had  made  the  greatest  clearances  aJl 
over'.  Our  business  here  is  with  the  epidemical  maladies,  which 
contributed  to  this  depopulation  ;  but  a  few  words  remain  to  be  ^J 
said  on  the  subject  at  large.  ^| 

Malthus  had  been  prophetic  about  this  crisis  in  the  history  of  ^^ 
Ireland.     Criticizing  Arthur  Young's  project  to  encourage  the 
use  of  potatoes  and  milk  as  the  staple  food  of  the  English 
labourer    instead    of  wheat,    .so    as    to   escape    the   troubles   of 
scarcity  and  high  prices  of  corn,  Malthus  says: 

"When,  from  the  increasing  population,  and  diminishing  sources  of 
subsistence,  the  average  growth  of  potatoes  was  not  more  than  the  average 
consumption,  a  scarcity  of  potatoes  would  be,  in  every  respect,  as  probable 
as  a  scarcity  of  wheat  at  present ;  and  when  it  did  arrive  it  would  be  beyond 
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The  folluuing  are  a  few  in.stance^  uf  clepopulatinn  bet^veen  184I  Aiul  iSjf- 
Uniun  of  Luugkrea,  Co.  Galway. 

1841  65,636 

1851  38.698 

Union  of  Clonakilty,  Co.  Cork. 

[841  53*185 

1851  3>.473 

Union  of  Kanturk,  Co.  Cork. 

1841  61.338 

1851  41.801 

PoHiJi  of  Kanturk. 

1841  4*096 

1851  6,754 

Union  of  Portumna,  Co.  Galway. 

1841  3o.7'4 

'85 »  <9.747 

Union  of  Skibbereen,  Co.  Cork. 

1841  67.439 

i85<  37.«83 

Pari&h  of  ykibbcrccn. 

1841  9.557 

1851  8,931 
Union  of  Skull,  Co.  Cork. 

1841  16,610 

iHpi  16,866 
Parish  of  Skull. 

1841  1.895 

1S51  3iaio 


Check  to  population  and  to  living  on  potatoes. 

all  comparison  more  dreadful.  When  the  common  people  of  a  country  live 
principally  upon  the  dearest  grain,  as  Ibey  do  in  England  on  wheal,  they 
nave  great  resources  in  scarcity ;  and  barley,  oats,  nee,  cheap  soups  and 
potatoes,  all  present  themselves  as  less  expensive,  yet  at  the  same  time 
wholesome  means  of  nourishment ;  but  when  their  habitual  food  is  the 
lowest  in  this  scale,  they  appear  to  be  absolutely  without  resource,  except  in 
the  bark  of  trees,  like  the  poor  Swedes  ;  and  a  great  portion  of  them  must 
necessarily  be  starved'.'* 

The  forecast  of  Malthus  was  repeated  in  his  own  way  by 
Cobbctt,  although  ncEthcr  of  them  foresaw  the  potato-blight  as 
the  means. 

"The  dirty  weed,"  said  Cobbctt  in  a  conversation  in  1834,  "will  be  the 
curse  of  Ireland.  The  potato  will  not  Uibt  twenty  years  more.  It  will  work 
itself  out;  and  then  you  will  see  to  what  a  state  Ireland  will  be  reduced... 
You  must  return  to  the  grain  crops;  and  then  Ireland,  instead  of  being  the 
most  degraded,  will  become  one  of  the  finest  countries  in  the  world.  You 
may  live  to  see  my  words  prove  true;  but  I  never  shalP." 

This  is  what  has  come  to  pass  in  a  measure,  and  will  come 
to  pass  more  and  more.  Only  in  some  remote  parts  do  the 
Irish  cottiers  now  live  upon  potatoes  and  milk.  It  has  come  to 
be  quite  common  for  them  to  grow  an  Irish  half  acre  of  wheat, 
and,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  to  consume  what  they  thus 
produce  instead  of  selling  it  to  pay  the  rent.  Doubtless  the 
enormous  imports  of  American,  Australian  and  Black  Sea  wheat 
have  made  it  easier  for  the  Irish  to  have  wheaten  bread.  But, 
whatever  the  reason,  they  have  at  length  adopted  the  ancient 
English  staff  of  life,  a  staple  or  standard  which  they  were  in  a 
fair  way  to  have  achieved  long  ago,  had  not  their  addiction  to 
"  lost  causes  and  impossible  loyalties"  given  an  unfavourable  turn 
to  the  natural  progress  of  the  nation*. 

We  come  at  length  to  the  purely  medical  side  of  the  great 
famine  of  1846-47*.     The  distress  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year 

*  Estay  &H  tki  Principle  of  Pofuhition,  Bk.  IV.  chap.  XI.  Thorold  Roger*  has 
in  m&ny  passAges  cmphosiznl  the  advantages  of  ihe  English  practice  from  medieval 
tinte%  of  living  on  the  ilcarebt  kind  of  cum  ;  but  he  scenic  Lo  have  overlooked  the 
priorily  of  Malthus  ihrou^lioul  the  whole  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  his  fourth  book. 
In  Stx  Centuries  of  H'ork  and  Waives  (p.  6j),  Rogers  s>ayii :  "  Ilcnce  a  high  btaodard 
of  subsi-stencc  is  a  more  important  factor  in  the  theory  of  population  than  any  of  those 
ckcckti  which  Malthus  has  enumerated." 

*  Cited  in  Thomas  Uoublcday's  Political  Life  of  Sir  Hobfrt  Ptei.  London^  1856, 
n.  J9«  note, 

'  ll  is  a  doctrine  of  economics  that  the  higher  standard  of  livm|>  checks  population. 
Tlius  Marshall  .'■ays  of  England  :  **The  growth  of  population  was  checked  by  that 
rise  in  the  standard  of  comk>rt  which  look  effect  in  the  general  adoption  of  wheat  as 
the  staple  food  of  Engliahmcn  during  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century."  Econamict^ 
p.  130. 

*  Vol-  VII.  (1849)  pp.  64-116,  440-404.  and  Vol.  Vlll.  pp.  1-86,  370-339  of  the 
Dublin  Quart,  yourn.  of  MeMial  ■Science,  N.s,  contain  numerous  rcporl^i  collected 
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1846  was  felt  first  in  the  west  and  south-west — in  the  ilistricts  to 
which  the  famine  of  1S22  had  been  almost  confined.  It  happened 
that  the  state  of  matters  around  Skibbcrcen,  the  extreme 
south-western  point  of  Ireland,  was  brought  most  under  public 
notice  ;  but  it  is  believed  that  there  were  parts  of  the  western 
sea-board  counties  nf  Mayo,  Galway,  Clare  and  Kerry  from 
which  equally  terrible  scenes  might  have  been  reported  at  an 
equally  early  period.  It  was  in  Clare  that  relief  at  the  national 
charges  was  longest  needed. 

Dr    Popham,  one   of  the   visiting   physicians   to  the  Cor 
Workhouse,  wrote  as  follows: 


n 
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"The  pressure  from  without  upon  the  city  began  to  be  felt  in  October 
[1846],  and  in  November  and  December  the  influx  of  paupers  from  all  parts 
of  this  vast  county  was  so  overwhelming  that,  to  prevent  them  from  dying  in 
the  streets,  the  doors  of  the  workhouse  were  thrown  open,  and  in  one  week 
500  persons  were  admitted,  without  any  provision,  either  of  space  or  clothings 
to  meet  so  fearful  an  emergency.  All  these  were  suffering  from  famine,  an 
most  of  them  from  malignant  dysentery  or  fever.  The  fever  was  in  th 
first  instance  undoubtedly  conlined  to  persons  badly  fed  or  crowded  int 
unwholesome  habitations;  and  as  it  ori);inatcd  with  the  vast  migrato 
hordes  of  labourers  and  their  families  congregated  upon  the  public  roads,  it 
was  commonly  termed  *thc  road  fever 'V 

It  was  the  same  in  the  smaller  towns  of  the  county,  such  as 
Skibbercen  ;  in  the  month  of  December,  1846,  there  were  one 
hundred  and  forty  deaths  in  the  workhouse;  on  one  day  there 
were  fifteen  funerals  waiting  their  turn  for  the  religious  offices. 
Still  farther  afield,  in  the  country  parishes,  the  state  of  matter 
was  the   same.     The  sea-board   parish  of  Skull  was  a  typical 
poor  district,  populous  with  cabins  along  the  numerous  bays  of 
the  Atlantic,  but  with  few  residential  scats  of  the  gentry.     O 
the   2nd    of   February,   1 847,  the   parish   clergyman,  the    Rev, 
Traill  Hall  (himself  at  length  a  victim  to  the  contagion),  wrot 
as  follows : 

"Frightful  and  fearful  is  the  havock  around  me.  Our  medical  friend, 
Ur  Sweetman,  a  gentleman  of  unimpeachable  veracity,  informed  mej 
yesterday  that  if  he  stated  the  mortality  of  my  parish  at  an  average  of  thirty-' 
five  daily,  he  would  be  within  the  truth.  The  children  in  particular,  he 
remarked,  were  disappearing  with  awful  rapidity.  And  to  this  1  may  add 
the  aged,  who.  with  the  young — neglected,  perhaps,  amidst  the  widc-^ 
spread  destitution— are  almost  without  exception  swollen  and  ripening  for] 
the  grave*." 

by  the  editors  from  all  parts  of  Ireland,  and  ]ni1>li^hed  either  in  abstract  or  in  fiill. 
Tliese  nre  the  chief  mwical  .-^(Urces.  Some  pitrticulirs  ore  given  alw  in  the  fhthiU 
Afeti,  Pras,  1K46  to  1849  in  several  papers  on  dysentery. 

'  John  I'opham,  M.D. ,  /?«/-.  Quart.  Joum.  AM.  S<.  N.s.  Vin.  179. 

•  Cilcd  by  Dr  Jonts  Lamprey,  Duft.  Quart,  yotftn.  Vll.  (oi. 
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They  were  "swollen"  by  the  anasarca  or  general  dropsy, 
which  was  reported  from  nearly  all  parts  of  Ireland  as  beinp^, 
along  with  dysentery  and  diarrhoea,  the  prevalent  kind  of 
sickness  before  the  epidemic  fever  became  general  in  the  spring 
of  1847.  The  same  had  been  remarked  as  the  precursor  of  the 
fever  of  1817-18,  In  the  end  of  March,  Dr  Jones  Lamprey, 
sent  by  the  Board  of  Health,  found  the  parish  of  Skull  "  in  a 
frightful  state  of  famine,  dysentery  and  fever."  Dysenter)'  had 
been  by  far  more  prevalent  than  fever  in  this  district,  as  in 
many  others,  "  It  was  easily  known,"  says  Dr  Lamprey,  "if  any 
of  the  inmates  in  the  cabins  of  the  poor  were  suffering  from  this 
disease,  as  the  ground  in  such  places  was  usually  found  marked 
with  clots  of  blood."  The  malady  was  most  inveterate  and 
often  fatal.  It  must  have  had  a  contagious  property,  for  the 
physician  himself  went  through  an  attack  of  it'. 

In  the  Skibbcrecn  district  the  dead  were  sometimes  buried 
near  their  cabins  ;  at  the  town  itself  many  were  carried  out  in  a 
shell  and  laid  without  coffins  in  a  large  pit^  Along  the  coast 
of  Connemara  for  thirty  miles  there  was  no  town,  but  only  small 
villages  and  hundreds  of  detached  cabins;  this  district  is  said 
to  have  been  almost  depopulated'. 

Besides  the  dysentery  and  dropsy,  which  caused  most  of  the 
mortality  in  the  winter  of  1846-47.  another  early  effect  of  the 
famine  was  scurvy,  a  disease  rarely  seen  in  Ireland  and  unknown 
to  most  of  the  medical  men.  It  was  by  no  means  general,  but 
undoubtedly  true  scurvy  did  occur  in  son»e  parts:  thus  in  the 
Ballinrobe  district,  county  Mayo\  it  was  very  prevalent  in  1846 
for  some  months  before  the  epidemic  fever  appeared,  being 
"evidenced  by  the  purple  hue  of  the  gums,  with  ulceration 
along  their  upper  thin  margin,  bleeding  on  the  slightest  touch, 
and  deep  sloughing  ulcers  of  the  inside  of  the  fauces,  with 
intolerable  foetor" — affecting  men,  women,  and  children.  In 
some  places,  as  at  Kilkenny  early  in  1846,  there  was  much 
purpura'.  These  earlier  effects  of  the  famine  (dysentery  and 
diarrhoea,  dropsy,  scurvy  and  purpura),  were  seen  in  varying 
d^recs  before  the  end  of  1846  in  most  parts  of  Ireland.  The 
counties  least  touched  by  them  were  in   Leinster  and  Ulster, 


*  Laiaprcy,  Dub,  Quart.  JdurH.  vii.  101. 

'  O'Rourkc.  ■  Ornis)>cy,  />«*.  Quart.  J&nrm.  vii.  jHi. 

*  rcmbcrton,  iVW.  Vll.  369. 

*  Lalor,  u.  %. 
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such  as  Down,  Derry,  Tyrone,  Fermanagh  and  some  others, 
where  the  peasantry  lived  upon  oatmeal  as  well  as  on  potatoes. 
But  even  these  were  invaded  by  the  ensuing  epidemic  of  fever, 
the  only  place  in  all  Ireland  which  is  reported  to  have  escaped 
both  the  primar>'  and  the  secondary  effects  of  the  famine 
having  been  Rostrevor,  on  the  coast  of  Down,  a  watering-place 
with  a  rich  population,  which  was  also  one  of  tlie  very  small 
number  of  localities  that  escaped  in   1817-18, 

According  to  the  following  samples  of  admissions  to  the 
Fever  Hospital  of  Ennis  in  the  several  months,  the  summers 
were  the  season  of  greatest  sickness,  a  fact  which  was  noted 
also  in  the  epidemic  of  18 17-18  : 


Year 

Munlb 

PftttCDto 

Volt 

Uouh 

Faucou 

1846 

November 
December 

June 

93 
224 

757 

1848 

February 

May 
November 

210 

400 

The  almost  uniform  report  of  medical  men  was  that  the 
epidemic  of  fever  began  in  1847,  in  the  spring  months  in  most 
places^  in  the  summer  in  others.  Relapsing  fever  was  the 
common  type.  It  was  usually  called  the  famine  fever  for  the 
reason  that  it  was  constantly  seen  to  arise  in  persons  "recovering 
from  famine,"  on  receiving  food  from  the  Relief  Committees'. 
It  was  a  mild  or  "short"  fever,  apt  to  leave  weakness,  but 
rarely  fatal.  Dr  Dillon  of  Castlebar.  reports  that  he  would  be 
told  by  the  head  of  a  family:  "  We  have  been  three  times  dotvn  in 
the  fever,  and  have  all.  thank  God,  got  through  it."  Dr  Starkcy, 
of  Newry,  "  knew  many  families,  living  in  wretched  ix>verty  on  the 
mountains  near  the  town,  who  were  attacked  with  fever,  and 
who  without  any  medical  attendance,  and  but  little  attendance 
of  any  kind,  passed  through  the  fever  without  a  single  death." 
The  doctor  of  Bryansford  and  Castlewcllan,  county  Down, 
(where  there  was  no  famine),  declared  that  the  recoveries  of  the 
poor  in  their  own  cottages  destitute  of  almost  every  comfort, 
were  astonishing.  In  the  Skibbercen  district,  Dr  Lamprey  w 
"often  struck  with  the  rarity  of  the  ordinary  t>'pes  of  fev 
among  the  thousands  suffering  from  starvation.*'  In  some  of 
the  most  famine-stricken  places,  such  as  the  islands  off  the  coast 


rt. 


'  This  epidetnic  callcl  forth  two  paniphlclii  on  the  relation  of  famine  to  fever,  oi 
by  Dominic  Corrigan.  M.D.,  On  /•'amiw  aW  frvtr  as  Catui  and  Eff^t  in  /r 
(**nu  famint:,  no  fever'*),  and  a  reply  to  it  by  H.  Kennedy,  M.D.,  Om  the  C^mt 
qJ  Famint  and  fevfr. 
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orMayo  and  Gal 


.nd  in  Gwecdore,  Donegal,  not 


more  than 

one  in  a  hundred  cases  of  relapsinfj  fever  proved  fatal.  In 
Limerick  the  mortality  was  "very  small."  In  many  places  it  is 
given  at  three  in  the  hundred  cases,  in  some  places  as  high  as 
six  in  the  hundred.  When  deaths  occurred,  they  were  often 
sudden  and  unexpected. — more  probable  in  the  relapse  than  in 
the  first  onset.  At  Clonmel  it  was  remarked  that  a  certain 
blueness  of  the  nose  presaged  death ;  in  Fermanagh  it  was 
called  the  Black  Fever,  from  the  duskiness  of  the  face.  The 
report  from  Ballinrobc,  Mayo,  says  that  it  was  attended  by 
rheumatic  pains,  which  caused  the  patients  to  cry  out  when 
they  stirred  in  bed'.  It  was  mostly  a  fever  of  the  first  half  of 
life,  and  more  of  the  female  sex  than  of  the  male.  One  says 
that  it  was  commonest  from  ?i\t  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  another 
from  ten  to  thirty  years. 

■  Relapsing  fever  was  the  most  common  fever  of  the  famine 
years,  in  the  cabins,  workhouses  and  fever  hospitals,  in  the 
country  districts  as  well  as  the  towns  and  cities.  Dr  Henry 
Kennedy  says  of  Dublin :  "  Cases  of  genuine  typhus  were 
through  the  whole  epidemic  very  rare,  I  mean  comparatively 
speaking."  But  everywhere  there  was  a  certain  admixture  of 
typhus,  and  in  some  not  unusual  circumstances  the  typhus  was 
peculiarly  malignant  or  fatal— many  times  more  fata!  than  the 
relapsing  fever.  The  poor  themselves  do  not  appear  to  have 
suffered  much  from  the  more  malignant  typhus,  unless  in  the 

■  gaols  and  workhouses.  When  the  doors  of  the  Cork  workhouse 
were  thrown  open  in  December,  1846,  five  hundred  were  admitted 
pell  mell  in  one  week  ;  the  deaths  in  that  workhouse  were  757  in 

■  the  month  of  March,  1847,  and  3329  in  the  whole  year.  In  the 
Ballinrobe  workhouse,  county  Mayo,  *'  men,  women  and  children 
were  huddled  together  in  the  same  rooms  (the  probationary 
wards),  eating,  drinking,  cooking,  and  sleeping  in  the  same 
apartment  in  their  clothes,  without  even  straw  to  lie  on  or  a 
blanket  to  cover  them."  Typhus  at  length  appeared  in  that 
workhouse,  said  to  have  been  brought  in  by  a  strolling  beggar, 
and  the  physician,  the  master  and  the  clerk  died  of  it.  Wherever 
the  better-off  classes  caught  fever,  it  was  not  relapsing  but 
typhus,  and  a  very  fatal  typhus.  At  Skibbcreen  the  relapsing 
fever  "  was  not   propagated  by  contagion  ;   but  in  persons  so 

*  I'ainu  resembling  those  of  rhcuinatism  were  common  in  the  fever  of  1817-18  at 
Limerkk.     Barker  and  Cheyne,  I.  433. 
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affected,  when  brought  in  contact  with  the  more  wealthy  an 
better  fed  individuals,  was  capable  of  imparting  fevers  of 
different  types*."  There  were  many  opportunities  for  such 
contact — in  serving  out  food  at  the  depdts,  in  superintending  th 
gangs  working  on  the  roads,  in  attending  the  sessions,  in  visitin 
the  sick.  The  crowds  suffering  from  starvation,  famine-fever 
dysentery  exhaled  the  most  offensive  smells,  tlie  smell  of  the 
relapsing  fever  and  the  anasarca  being  peculiar  or  distinguish; 
able'.  There  appeared  to  be  a  scale  of  malignity  in  tlie  fev 
in  an  inverted  order  of  the  degree  of  miser>'.  The  mo 
wretched  had  the  mildest  fever,  the  artizan  class  or  cottagers  had 
typhus  fatal  in  the  usual  proportion,  the  classes  living  in  comfort 
had  typhus  of  a  very  fatal  kind.  This  experience,  howev 
strange  it  may  seem,  was  reported  by  medical  obser\ers  eve 
where  with  remarkable  unanimity.  One  says  that  six  or  scv 
of  the  rich  died  in  every  ten  attacks,  others  say  one  in  thrc 
Forty-eight  medical  men  died  in  1847  in  Munster,  most  of  tlicin 
from  fever;  in  Cavan  county,  seven  medical  men  died  of  fever 
twelve  months,  and  three  more  had  a  narrow  escape  of  dcat 
two  of  the  three  physicians  scut  by  the  Board  of  Health  to  t 
coast  of  Connemara  died  of  fever*.  Many  Catliolic  priests  di 
as  well  as  some  of  the  Established  Church  clergy;  and  thci 
were  numerous  fatalities  in  the  families  of  the  resident  gent 
and  among  others  who  administered  the  relief.  Yet  a  case 
fever  in  a  good  house  did  not  become  a  focus  of  contagion; 
contagion  came  from  direct  contact  with  the  crowds  of  starvi 
poor,  their  clothes  ragged  and  filthy,  their  bodies  unwashed,  a 
many  of  them  suffering  from  dysentery.  The  greater  fatality 
fever  among  the  richer  classes  had  been  a  commonplace  in 
Ireland  since  the  epidemic  of  1799-1801,  and  is  remarked  by  the 
best  writers*.  At  Loughrea,  in  Gahvay,  Dr  Lynch  observed  thai 
"in  the  year  1S40  the  type  of  fever  was  very  bad  indeed,  ara 
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'  Ijiniprcy,  ii.  s. 

*  Dr  Kelly  of  Mullingar  compared  ihe  smcl!  of  relapsing  fever  to  thai  of  bui 
musty  straw.     />«/;.  Quari.  Joum.  Mtd.^  Awg.  1863,  p.  341. 

*  Cusack  and  Slokcs,  ibid.  iv.  134, 

*  Barker  and  Chc>*nc,  Ilarty,  and  Kognn  have  been  cile*!  to  this  effect  for  aitl 
epidemics.    Grave*  ( Clin.  Med.  pp.  59-60)  says :  *'  In  the  epidemic?  nf  ■  ^  -  "^    r " : 
niul  i8i(j,  il  wa«>  found  by  accurate  computation  tlmt  the  rate  uf  w 
higher  among   the  rich   than  among   ihc  poor.     Thif  was   a  slai; 
thousand  dincrent   explanations  of  il  were  given  at  the  time.**     tic  ciin  i'icK 
[PathoJogyy  p.  37)  an  Kdinburgh  observer,  as  follows  :  •'Tlie  rich  are  less  frequeat 
affected  with  eiiidemic  fevers  than  the  poor,  but  more  frequently  die  uf  theiu.    G< 
fare  keeps  off  diseases,  hut  increases  (heir  mortality  when  Ihcy  take  place." 


Typhus  m  1 847-49  •   Gaol  Fever. 
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very  many  of  the  gentry  were  cut  off  by  it"  He  reckoned  that 
ordinarily  one  in  six  cases  of  fever  among  the  richer  class  proved 
fatal,  one  in  fifteen  among  the  poor^     But  in  the  great  famine, 

■  six  years  after,  the  fever  of  the  poor  assumed  tlic  still  milder  type 
I      of  relapsing,  fatal  perhaps  to  one  in  a  hundred  cases,  or  three  in  a 
hundred,  while  the  fever  which  contact  with  tliem  gave  to  those 

■  at  the  other  extreme  of  well-being  became  a  peculiarly  malignant 
typhus,  fatal  to  six  or  seven  in  ten  cases,  as  Dr  Pemberton  of 
Ballinrobe  found,  or  to  three  or  four  in  ten  cases,  as  many  others 
found.     Of  course  it  was  the  peasantry  who  made  up  by  far  the 

I  greater  part  of  the  mortality  in  the  years  of  famine ;  but  they 
were  cut  off  by  various  maladies,  nondescript  or  definite,  while 
the  richer  classes  died,  in  connexion  with  the  famine,  of  con- 
tagious typhus  and  here  or  there  of  contagious  dysentery. 
Even   in   the  crowded  workhouses  and   gaols,  more  deaths 
occurred  from  dysentery  than  from  fever.     But  in  some  of  the 
gaols  great  epidemics  arose  which  cut  off  many  of  the  poor  by 
malignant  infection.     That  was  an  old  experience  of  the  gaols, 
studied  best  in  England  in  the  18th  century;  the  worst  fevers,  or 
^  those  most  rapidly  fatal,  were  caught  by  the  prisoners  newly 
B  brought  to  mix  with  others  long  habituated  to  their  miserable 
"  condition.    The  gaols  in  Ireland  during  the  famine  were  crowded 
^^  to  excess,  not  so  much  because  the  people  gave  way  to  lawless- 
B  ness — their  patience  and  obedience  were   matters  of  common 
complimentary    remark — but    because    they    committed    petty 
^  thefts,  broke  windows,  or  the  like,  in  order  to  obtain  the  shelter 
B  and  rations  of  prisoners.     The  mortality  in  the  gaols  rose  and 
fell  as  follows": 


k 


Veaf 

T>eath«  in  gmol 

Vaor 

Deaths  tn  j[iiil 

1846 
1847 
1848 

130 

1320 
1292 

1849 
1850 
1851 

1406 

692 

Most  of  the  deaths  in  these  larger  totals  came  from  two  or  three 
great  prison  epidemics  in  each  of  the  series  of  years — at  Tralee, 
Carrick-on-Shannon,  Castlebar  and  Cork  in  1847.  at  Galway  in 
1848.  at  Clonmel,  Limerick,  Cork  and  Galway  in  1849,  the 
highest  mortality  being  485  deaths  in  Galway  county  gaol  in 
1848.     Descriptions  remain  of  the  state  of  the  gaols  at  Tralee 


»  Dub.  Quart,  yourn.  Meti.  Sc.  N.S.  Vlt.  388. 
•  CftiSHxAf/fiianii,  1851. 
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and  Castlebar  in  1847,  from  which  it  appears  that  tliej 
frightfully  overcrowded  and  filthy.  Dr  Dillon,  of  Castleba 
that  the  county  gaol  there  in  March,  1847,  had  twice  as  many 
prisoners  as  it  was  built  for,  "  those  committed  being  in  a  state 
of  nudity,  filth  and  starvation."  He  expected  an  outbreak  of 
typhus,  and  applied  to  the  magistrates  to  increase  the  accommo- 
dation, which  they  declined  to  do.  In  due  time,  verj-  bad 
maculated  typhus  broke  out,  of  which  the  chaplain,  matron  and, 
others  of  the  staff*  died.  This  contagious  fever  is  said  to  hav< 
proved  fatal  to  forty  per  cent,  of  those  attacked  by  it,  Th< 
deaths  for  the  year  are  returned  at  83  in  Castlebar  gaol,  those  ii 
Tralee  gaol  at  ioi,and  in  the  gaol  of  Carrick-6n-Shannon  at  100. 
No  exact  statistical  details  of  the  mortality  in  the  great  Irish 
famine  of  1S46-49  were  kept.  Ireland  had  then  no  systematic 
registration  of  deaths  and  of  the  causes  of  death,  such  as  had 
existed  in  England  since  1S37.  Information  as  to  the  mortality 
was  got  retrospectively  once  in  ten  years  by  means  of  the 
census,  heads  of  families  being  required  to  fill  in  all  the  deaths, 
with  causes,  ages,  years,  seasons,  &c.,  of  the  same,  that  had 
occurred  in  their  families  within  the  previous  decennial  period. 
This  was,  of  course,  a  very  untrustworthy  method,  more 
especially  so  for  the  famine  years,  when  many  thousands  of 
families  emigrated,  leaving  hardly  a  trace  behind,  many  hamlets  i 
were  wholly  abandoned,  and  many  parishes  stripped  of  nearly^f 
half  their  inhabited  houses.  When  a  certain  day  in  the  year^l 
185 1  came  round  for  the  census  papers  to  be  filled  up,  a  fourth 
part  of  the  people  were  gone,  and  that  fourth  could  have  told 
more  about  the  famine  and  the  deaths  than  an  equal  number  of 
those  that  remained.  However,  tlic  Census  Commissioners  did 
their  best  with  the  defective,  loose  or  erroneous  data  at  theii 
service.  Much  of  the  interest  of  the  Irish  Census  of  1851] 
centered,  indeed,  in  the  Great  Famine ;  and  the  two  volumes  oi 
specially  medical  information  compiled  by  Sir  William  Wilde, 
making  Part  V.  of  the  Census  Report,  arc  a  store  of  facts, 
statistical  and  historical,  of  which  only  a  few  can  be  given  here', 

>  Tkt  Ctnsm  of  Inland  of  \%i\.  Part  V.  Table  of  Deaths.  «  vols.  D11I 
Cb6.  Upwards  of  two  hundretl  pages  are  occupied  with  a  chronological  ''Table  a 
Oomical  Phenomena,  Epiro*»tics  EpipHilics,  Famines  and  Pcstiltnccs  in  Ireland' 
from  the'  cnrlicsl  times.  This  retrospect,  which  is  very  replete  but  tedious  an^ 
uncritical,  is  followed  by  a  summary  report  of  twenty  pages  on  "The  Last  Genei' 
Potato  Failure,  and  the  Great  Famine  and  Pestilence  of  1845-50,  "  and  by  a  K 
series  of  tabulaleil  extracts  from  conlcm|H>raiy  writings  on  all  roattere  relating  U»  tl 


I 
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iiurinj^  the  Famine, 

No.  fA               Numbers 
Wurkhouvs           rcIievcU 

Numbers 
lh.it  ilicti 

Ratio  of  tlcathfl 
One  in 

129 

'3' 
131 
163 

250,822 
332.140 
610.463 
932,284 

805,702 

14,662 
66,890 
45.482 

64*440 
46,721 

1711 
6-92 

"3*4 

I4'47 

"774 

Tabtt  of  Workhousei  an  J  Auxitiary  Workhouses  in  irela$ui 


Vwr 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 

During  the  ten  years  from  6  June,  1841,  to  30  March,  1S51, 

^the  deaths  from  the  principal  infective  or  "zymotic"  diseases  in 
the  workhouses  were  as  follows : 
Besides  the  workhouses,  there  were  during  the  famine  227 
lem[>orary  fever  hospitals,  which  received  450,807  persons  from 
,         the  beginning  of  1847  to  the  end  of  1850,  of  whom  47,302  died. 
^H  According  to  the  Census  returns,  the  deaths  from  the  several 

^^    causes  connected  with  the  famine  were  as  follows  in  the  respective 
years 


Dysentery 

50,019 

Measles 

8,943 

Diarrhoea 

20,507 

Cholera 

6,716 

Fevers 

34,644 

Smallpox 

5,016 

Dysentery 

Year 

Fcrer 

(with  DiarrhtM:a) 

Starvation 

1845 

7.249 

— 

— 

1846 

»7.U5 

5.492 

2,041 

1847 

57.09s 

25.757 

6,058 

1848 

45.948 

25*694' 

[9,395 

1849 

39,316 

29,446" 

1850 

23i545 

19,224 

— 

According  to  this  table,  fever  caused  more  deaths  than 
djrtfentcry.  But  there  are  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  deaths 
from  dysentery,  anasarca  and  other  slow  effects  of  famine  and 
bad  food  really  made  up  more  of  the  extra  mortality  of  the 
famine-years  than  the  sharp  fever  itself.  In  the  returns  from 
the  workhouses,  dysentery  is  actually  credited  with  about  one- 
half  more  deaths  than  fever.  It  is  known  that  most  of  the 
mortality  at  the  beginning  of  the  famine,  the  winter  of  1846-47, 
was  from  dysentery  and  allied  chronic  forms  of  sickness. 
Dysentery  also  followed  the  decline  of  the  relapsing- fever 
epidemic  of  1847-48.  Dillon,  of  Castlebar,  says  that  many, 
who  had  gone  through  the  fever  in  the  autumn  of  1847,  fell  into 
dysentery  in    1848,  during  which  year  it  was  very  prevalent. 

Of  lhi<  lolal,  r8,430 deaths  were  from  dysentery  and  7,164  from  diarrhocn, 
•  The  increa.sc  in   1849  wtus  lioublles";  owing  to  choleraic  (!i.irrhoca  during  ihc 
Icmii;  >>f  Asiatic  cbotcia,  the  deaths  from  dyicntcry  being  onchalf  of  the  total* 
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Mayne  says  that  dysentery  often  attacked  those  recovering' 
from  fever,  and  proved  fatal  to  them'.  In  the  General  Hospit 
of  Belfast  the  fatality  of  fever-cases  was  l  in  8,  "  but  t 
included  dysentery."  Probably  the  same  explanation  should  be" 
given  of  the  high  rates  of  fatality  in  the  Fever  Hospital  of  Enni^^ 
the  chief  centre  of  relief  for  the  greatly  distressed  county  q^| 
Clare:  1846,  i  in  12^;  1S47,  i  in  5f ;  1848,  i  in  5^.  ^^ 

It  will  be  noticed  that  some  thousands  of  deaths  were  put 
down  to  starvation  in  the  Census  returns.  Perhaps  a  more 
technical  nosological  term  might  have  been  found  for  a  good 
many  of  these,  such  as  anasarca  or  general  dropsy.  But  ev< 
if  physicians  had  made  the  returns,  instead  of  the  priests 
relatives,  they  would  have  put  many  into  a  nondescript  clas! 
for  which  starvation  was  a  sufficiently  correct  generic  nami 
Scurvy  was  anotlier  disease  of  mahiutrition  which  was  far  froi 
rare  during  the  famine ;  the  deaths  actually  set  down  to  thai 
cause  were  some  hundreds  over  the  whole  period.  ^j 

The  deaths  from  all  causes  in  the  decennial  period  coverc^H 
by  the  Census  of  1851  were  985,366.     But  these  returns  were 
made,  as  we  have  seen,  on  a  population  which  had  been  reduced 
by  a  fourth  part  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  so  that  they  fall 
considerably  short  of  the  reality.     If  the  population  of  Irelani 
had  multiplied  at  the  same  rate  as  that  of  England  and  Wall 
from  1841  to  1851,  namely,  1*0036  per  cent  per  annum,  it  should 
have  been  9.01S799  in  the  year  1851  ;  but  it  was  only  6.552,381 
Emigration  beyond  the  United  Kingdom  had  averaged  61,: 
persons  per  annum  from  the  30th  of  June,   1841,  to  the  31st 
December,  1845  ;  next  year,  1846,  it  rose  to  105,955.  in  1847  it 
was   "more    than    doubled,"   in    1848    it   was    178,159,   in    1849, 
214425,  in    1850  it  was  209,054,  and  in    185 1    it  touched  the 
maximum,  249,721.    Nearly  a  million  emigrated  in  the  six  yeai 
preceding  the  date  of  the   Census,  and    there  was   besides 
considerable    migration   to    Liverpool,   Glasgow,   London    ai 
other  towns   of  England   and    Scotland.     It  is   probable   th« 
emigration  accounts  for  two-thirds  of  the  decrease  ofinhabita 
revealed  by  the  Census  of  1851  ;  but  the  extra  mortality  of 
famine  years,  or  the  deaths  over  and  above  the  ordinary  deal 
in  Ireland  during  a  decennial  period,  can  hardly  be  estimati 
below  half  a  million. 

*  R.  M.iyne,  M.D.,  "Observations  on  ihc  late  ECpidcmic  I>)'sctilcry  in  DuttUQj 
Dutf.  Quart.  Jount.  Med.  Sc.  Vii.  ^94.     See  »lso  papers  in  DuM.  Med.  Prets, 
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Decrease  of  Typhus  and  Dysentery  after  1849. 

The  potato  famines  of  1845-4S  were  a  turning-point  in  the 
listory  of  Ireland.     From  that  time  the  population  has  steadily 
[declined  and  the  well-being  of  the  people  steadily  improved. 
'By  the  Census  of  1871  the  population  was  5,386,708,  by  that  of 
1881  it  was  5,144.983.  by  that  of  i8gi  it  was  4,704,750,    Regis- 
tration of  births  and  deaths,  which  began  in  1864,  shows  the 
following  samples: 


\'car 

Birth* 

Death* 

1867 
J87I 
1880 
I8S8 

I44»3i8 

151,665 
128,010 

J09o57 

98^11 
88,720 

102,955 

85,892 

^ 


The  enormous  amount  of  pauperism  which  followed  the 
great  famine  was  at  length  brought  within  limits:  from  1866  to 
the  present  time  it  has  been  marked  by  a  steady  increase  of 
out-door  relief,  and  by  some  increase  in  the  numbers  within  the 
Union  Workhouses ;  the  out-door  paupers  have  increased  from 
10,163  on  I  Jan.,  1S66,  to  53,638  on  i  Jan.,  1881,  the  absolute 
umber  of  indoor  paupers  having  remained,  on  an  average  of 
good  and  bad  years,  somewhat  steady  in  a  declining  population. 

The  public  health  has  been  undisturbed  by  great  epidemics 
since  the  potato  famine,  although  the  effects  of  that  calamity  did 
not  wholly  cease  until  some  years  after.  It  is  best  estimated  by 
the  mean  annual  average  of  deaths  among  a  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, a  ratio  which  has  been  low  for  the  provinces  of  Connaught 
and  Munster,  and  not  excessive  for  the  provinces  of  Ulster  and 
Leinster.  The  following  tables  are  of  the  death  rates  in  two 
sample  years,   1880  and   1889  respectively': 

1880  X889 

ConnAught  xy^ 

Munstcr  19*5 

Ulster  200 

Leinster  23'3 


1880 

Mayo 
Sligo 
GaTway 

Roscommon 


Four  healthiest  counties : 


M'5 
'53 
15-6 

.5-8 


12-4 

151 

i6-8 

183 

s: 

i88g 

Gal  way 

it-8 

Kerry 

13*1 

Leitrim 

121 

Cavan 

12*3 

i^ihoiul  s6th  Kc|mrUofiJic  Uc£i.<(^enl.  Ireland. 
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Fever  and  Dysetttery  in  Ireland^ 


Four  unheaitktest  counties: 

1880  1889 

Dublin  CO.  317  Dublin  co.  24-5 

Waterford  co.  24*9  Antrim  21 -2 

Louth  22*6  Down  i8-6 

Antrim  21*9  Armagh  170 

The  higher  death  rates  of  some  counties  are  chiefly  owing  to 
their  greater   urban    populations.      The   health   of  the  cottier 
districts  is  remarkably  good,  and  is  rarely  if  ever  disturbed  by 
any  morbus  miseriae.     The  cabins,  except  in  a  few  remote  parts, 
arc  more  comfortable  than  they  used  to  be.  the  diet  is  better^S 
the  clothing  is  better,  the  education  of  the  children  is  better^" 
The  present  happier  lot  of  the  Irish  peasantry  can  be  measured 
not  unfairly  by  the  statistics  showing  the  decrease  in  the  number 
of  cabins  of  the  lowest  class,  and  the  increase  of  dwellings  in  th^^ 
higher  classes.  ^| 

The  history  of  fever  and  dysentery  in  Ireland  subsequently 
to  the  great  epidemics  of  1846-49  has  few  salient  points. 
Dysentery,  the  old  "country  disease/'  has  steadily  declined  to 
about  a  hundred  deaths  in  the  year,  while  the  considerable 
mortality  from  diarrhoea,  nearly  two  thousand  deaths  in  a  year^ 
is  nearly  all  from  the  cholera  infantum  or  summer  diarrhoea 
children  in  the  large  towns.  The  history  of  the  continued  fevt 
is  made  complex  by  the  modern  identification  of  typhoid 
enteric  fever.  According  to  the  testimonies  of  several,  it  played 
but  a  small  part  in  the  epidemics  of  1846-49,  even  in  Dublin 
itself^  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  its  recent  increase  in 
that  city  is  not  apparent  but  real.  The  following  table  from  the 
year  1880  to  the  present  time  will  show  how  the  deaths  from 
continued  fever  arc  now  divided  in  the  registration  returns : 


2ar^^ 

4 


Simple 

V«r 

Typhu» 

continuvfl 

Enleric 

1880 

934 

1073 

1087 

1881 

859 

774 

813 

1882 

744 

657 

844 

1883 

810 

593 

853 

1S84 

628 

572 

693 

1885 

50s 

443 

716 

1886 

394 

380 

772 

1887 

405 

38s 

740 

1888 

362 

330 

74 1 

1889 

359 

250 

968 

1890 

39  < 

231 

855 

1891 

266 

183 

859 

1893 

268 

2ro 

7t4 

*  Review  of  Murchison  in  Dub.  Quarl,  Journ.  Meti.  Sc.^  Au)*.  uml  Nov. 
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This  decline  of  typhus  in  a  country  where  for  many  genera- 
tions it  seemed  to  be  a  national  malady  is  a  remarkable  testimony 
to  the  influence  of  the  changed  conditions  which  have  made 
typhus  rare  everywhere. 

There  are  some  interesting  points  in  connexion  with  Irish 
typhus  since  1849.  After  the  subsidence  of  the  great  epidemic 
of  relapsing  and  typhus  fevers  (1847-49),  says  Dr  Dennis 
O'Connor,  of  Cork,  "  intermittent  fever  made  its  appearance, 
and,  as  long  as  it  lasted,  scarcely  a  case  of  continued  fever  was 
seen.  As  soon  as  the  last  cases  of  intermittent  disappeared, 
the  present  epidemic  broke  out  (1864-65),  and  still  rages  with 
much  severity.  This  alternation  of  continued  and  intermittent 
fever  is  remarkable.  Indeed  it  might  have  been  observed  that 
the  fever  of  1847  passed  first  into  a  remittent  form,  and  gradually 
into  tlie  intermittent  which  prevailed  more  or  less  for  ten  years 
subsequently'."  The  same  succession  of  relapsing  fever  by 
intermittent  fever  was  observed  after  the  epidemic  of  1826  by 
Dr  John  O'Brien,  of  Dublin^  The  epidemic  of  fever  which 
Dr  O'Connor  describes  for  Cork  in  1864-65,  appeared  in  Dublin 
about  the  same  time — the  latter  half  of  1 864.  It  was  of  the  nature 
of  typhus  in  both  cities,  cerebro-spina!  in  part,  but  probably  not 
typhoid*.  At  Cork  it  had  some  peculiarities — a  croupous-like 
exudation  on  the  tongue,  resembling  thrush  in  the  mouth,  and 
a  dark  mottled  rash  (rubeola  nigra),  or  fiery  red  spots  on  a  dark 
red  ill-defined  base.  "The  true  typhoid  rash  has  been  seen  but 
seldom,  and  the  petechiae  of  genuine  typhus,  so  frequent  in 
former  epidemics,  have  been  equally  rare.  The  latter  I  attribute 
to  the  improved  condition  of  our  poor  in  good  clothing  and  the 
ventilation  of  their  dwellings."  The  intellect  was  little  disturbed 
in  this  fever,  there  was  usually  a  crisis  about  the  fourteenth  day, 
and  there  were  no  relapses.  The  sequelae  were  peculiar — '*great 
nervous  debility,  leading  to  a  semi-paralysed  state  of  the  hmbs," 
congestion  of  the  lungs,  sometimes  solidification,  or  gangrene 
or  suppuration  of  them.  It  occurred  at  a  time  *' when  the  food 
of  the  people  is  most  abundant  and  of  the  best  quality."     There 


p.  i6cj  ami  3J19:  "Wc  arc  able,  from  cxlensivc  opporlunitie*  of  obsemng  llie 
epidemic  [of  1846-48]  in  Dublin,  to  verify  the  Ualcmenl  of  L)r  II.  Kennedy  a*  to  llie 
infrci^ucncy  r)f  enteric  fever." 

*  Dub,  Quart,  Journ.  Mtd.  Sc,  Nov,  1865,  p.  aSs. 

*  5>rc  p.  275,  %Hpra, 

*  O'Coimur,  U.S.  p.  a86,  "Tjrphoid  has  scarcely  appeared  in  (his  locality,  which 
cuuiot  bua&t  uf  the  exceUeucc  of  its  sewerage.*' 
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had  been  three  bad  harvests  in  succession  from  i86o»  but  it  ma; 
be  inferred   from  a    Dublin    article  of  August,   J  863,  that   n 
epidemic  of  typhus  had  arisen  tn  Ireland  down  to  that  dat 
although   there   was    much    typhus   in   England,   especially   i 
Lancashire  owing  to  the  "cotton  famine."     When  the  epidemi 
did  arise  in  Dublin,  Cork,  and  doubtless  elsewhere  in   Ireland, 
in  the  latter  part  of  1864,10  continue  throughout  1865,  It  w 
not  connected  with  scarcity  or  distress   among   the   commoi 
people.    On  the  other  hand,  Dr  Grimshaw,  of  Dublin,  found 
that  it  was  subject  to  influences  of  the  weather,  as  if  the  infe 
tivc  principle  had  been  a  soil  poison  like  that  of  plague,  yello 
fever,  cholera,  or  enteric  fever.     Taking  the  Cork  Street  Fcv 
Hospital  for  his  study,  he  made  out  that  there  was  a  very  clos 
correspondence,  from  the  29th  of  May  to  the  31st  of  Deccmbe 
1864,  between  the  fluctuating  pressure  upon  its  accommodatio; 
and  tlie  periodic  rises  in    the   atmospheric   moisture  and  hca 
the  crowd  of  patients  being  always  greater  when  a  high  tem 
rature  coincided  with  a  large  rainfalP.     One  would  not  ha 
been  surprised   to  find  some  such   law  as   that   in   enteric  o 
typhoid  fever,  although  a  correspondence  from  day  to  day 
subject  to  many  sources  of  fallacy;   but,  by  all  accounts,  the 
disease  was  typhus,  the  last  of  the  considerable  outbreaks  of 
in  Ireland  hitherto,  and  an    outbreak    that  seemed  to  rcquir 
both  at  Cork  and  Dublin,  the  language  of  Sydenham's  epidemi 
constitutions  for  its  adequate  description.     For  a  good  man 
years,  the  continued  fever  of  Dublin  has  been  chiefly  enteric  01 
typhoid.     As  late  as  1862  a  physician  to  the  Fever  Hospital, 
unconvinced  by  the  method  of  Sir  William  Jenner.  believed  tJiai 
he  observed  a  transition   from  the  old   typhus   into   the   n 
enteric :  "  The  change  at  first  seemed  to  be  to  the  gastric  type ; 
to  which  was  shortly  added  diarrhoea  in  nearly  every  instance 
and  this  latter,  again,  occurring  in  a  large  number  of  cases  whic 
presented  all  the  characters  of  typhus,  including  a  dense  crop 
petechiae'.*'     Assuming  that  there  had  been  a  mixture  of  cas 
of  enteric  and  typhus  fevers,  the  latter  must  have  had  diarrhoe; 
among  the  symptoms,  as  they  often  had  in  special  circumstanc 
(as  well  as  tympanitis).     Since  that  time  tlie  species  of  typhus 


'  '*Oii  Alniosplieric  CuDtlitiuns  iiifluc'iicin^  the  Prevalence  of  Typhu 
Dub.  Quart,  Joum.  Med.  Air.,  May,    1866,  i>.  309. 

'  EI.  Kennedy,  M.D.,  *' Furiher  ObKcrralions  on  Typkus  siod  Typlioi^l 
xeen  in  Dublin."    Ibid.^  Aug.  1863,  p.  50. 
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has  greatly  declined,  and  the  species  of  typhoid  has  considerably 
increased.  The  remodelling  which  Dublin  has  undergone,  like 
all  other  old  cities,  explains  the  one  fact  The  notorious 
Liberties  have  been  in  great  part  rebuilt,  and  the  conditions  of 
typhus,  as  well  as  its  actual  fomites,  to  that  extent  removed. 
On  the  other  hand,  something  has  happened  to  encourage  the 
soil  poison  of  enteric  fever.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  are 
the  conditions  that  have  favoured  the  enteric  poison  in  modem 
towns ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  about  the  fact  in  general,  or 
that  Dublin  and  Belfast  are  among  the  best  fields  for  the  study 
of  the  problem'. 

'  Nearly  one-half  of  all  the  enteric  fever  deaths  in  Ulster  and  Leinster  come 
respectively  from  Belfast  and  Dublin : 

Year  Belfast  Dublin 

1889  336  331 

1890  190  168 

1891  156  185 


AFTER    III. 


INFLUENZAS  AND  EPIDEMIC  AGUES. 


Epidemic  agues  are  joined  in  the  same  chapter  with  influ-' 
enzas  for  the  reason  that  they  can  hardly  be  separated  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  history.  Until  1743  the  name  influenza  was 
not  used  at  all  in  this  country.  The  thing  itself  can  be  identi- 
fied clearly  enough  in  certain  instances  from  the  earliest  times. 
But  there  are  periods,  such  as  1657-59,  1678-79.  and  1727-29 
when  short  waves  of  epidemic  catarrhs  or  catarrhal  fevers  came 
in  the  midst  of  longer  waves  of  epidemic  agues,  "  hot  agues  "  or 
intcrmiltents,  the  whole  being  called  by  the  people  "the  new 
disease,"  or  "  the  new  ague,"  while  by  physicians,  such  as  Willis 
and  Sydenham,  they  were  taken  to  be  the  distinguishable  consti- 
tuent parts  of  one  and  the  same  epidemic  constitution.  The 
last  period  in  which  epidemic  agues  were  so  recognised  and 
named  in  England  was  from  1780  to  1785  ;  and  in  the  midst  of 
that  also  there  occurred  an  epidemic  catarrh — the  "  influenza "^B 
of  the  year  1782.  It  is  possible  that  our  own  recent  experience^ 
of  a  succession  of  influenzas,  or  strange  fevers,  from  18S9  to 
1893, '"  some  respects  the  most  remarkable  in  the  whole  history, 
would  have  seemed  an  equally  composite  group  if  they  had 
fallen  in  the  17th  century  and  had  been  described  in  the  termino- 
logy of  the  time  and  according  to  the  then  doctrines  or  nosolo- 
gical methods.  Without  prejudice  to  the  distinctness  and  unity 
of  the  influenza-type  in  all  periods  of  the  history,  I  am  unable, 
after  trying  the  matter  in  various  ways,  to  do  otherwise  than 
take  the  epidemics  of  ague  in  chronological  order  along  wil 
the  influenzas.  As  the  history  will  require  the  frequent  use 
the  name  **  ague,"  and,  in  due  course,  that  of  the  name  "  infli 
enza,"  it  will  be  useful  to  examine  at  the  outset  their  respecti' 
etymologies  and  the  meanings  that  usage  has  given  to  them. 
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in  the  midst  of  longer  waves  of  epidemic  agues,  *'  hot  agues  "  o^^t 
intermittcnts,  the  whole  being  called  by  the  people  "  the  new      " 
disease,"  or  "  the  new  ague,"  while  by  physicians,  such  as  Willi^j 
and  Sydenham,  they  were  taken  to  be  the  distinguishable  constl^f 
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named  in  England  was  from  1780  to  1785  ;  and  in  the  midst  of 
that  also  there  occurred  an  epidemic  catarrh — the  "influenza" 
of  the  year  1782.     It  is  possible  that  our  own  recent  experience 
of  a  succession  of  influenzas,  or  strange  fevers,  from   1889 
1893, '"  some  respects  the  most  remarkable  in  the  whole  historyj 
would   have  seemed   an   equally  composite  group   if  they  ha( 
fallen  in  the  17th  century  and  had  been  described  in  the  termini 
logy  of  the  time  and  according  to  the  then  doctrines  or  nosol< 
gical  methods.     Without  prejudice  to  tlie  distinctness  and  unit] 
of  the  influenza-type  in  all  periods  of  the  history,  I  am  unabl< 
after  trying  the  matter  in  various  ways,  to  do  otherwise  than' 
take  the  epidemics  of  ague  in  chronological  order  along  witi 
the  influenzas.     As  the  history  will  require  the  frequent  use 
the  name  "ague"  and,  in  due  course,  that  of  the  namc"infli 
enza,'"  it  will  be  useful  to  examine  at  the  outset  their  respectii 
etymologies  and  the  meanings  that  usage  has  given  to  them. 
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Originally  the  English  name  ague  did  not  mean  a  paroxysmal 
or  intermittent  fever,  or  a  fever  with  a  long  cold  fit  followed  by 
a  hot  fit,  or  the  malarial  cachexia  with  sallowuess,  dropsy  and 
enlarged  spleen,  or  any  other  state  of  health  arising  from  the 
endemic  conditions  which  are  known  as  malarial  over  so  large  a 
part  of  the  globe  in  the  tropical  and  sub-tropical  zones.  It 
meant  simply  acuta,  the  adjective  o^  febris  acuta  made  into  a 
substantive.  Thus  Higden's  reference  in  the  Polychrouicon 
(which  is  exactly  in  the  words  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis  a  century 
and  a  half  before)  to  the  fcbris  acuta  of  Iri^land  is  translated  by 
Trevisa  ('14th  cent.):  '*  Men  of  that  lond  haue  no  feuere,  but 
onUche  the  feuere  agu,  and  that  wel  slide  whannc";  and  by  an 
anonymous  translator:  "The  dwellers  of  hit  be  not  vexede  with 
the  axes  excepte  the  scharpe  axes,  and  that  is  but  scldeV" 
Again  in  the  MS.  English  translation  of  the  Latin  essay  on 
plague  by  the  bishop  of  Aarhus.  the  acute  fever  which  is 
described  as  the  attendant  or  variant  of  bubo-plague  proper 
(well  known  long  after  as  the  pestilential  fever,  a  malignant 
form  of  typhus),  is  thus  rendered : 

'*  As  we  see  a  scge  or  prevy  next  to  a  chambre,  or  of  any  other  particuler 
thyng  which  comipieth  the  aycr  in  his  substance  and  qualitce:  whichc  is  a 
thing  maye  happc  every  daye-  And  therof  comeih  the  ague  of  pestilence. 
And  aboute  the  same  many  physicions  be  deceyved,  not  supposing  this  axes 
to  be  a  pestilence.. .And  suche  infirmite  sometime  is  an  axes,  sometime  a 
postume  or  a  swcllyng — and  that  ys  in  many  thin^jcs." 

The  same  use  of  ague  is  continued  in  the  first  native  English 
book  on  fevers,  Dr  John  Jones's  *  Dyall  of  Agues,*  which  has 
chapters  on  plague  as  well  as  on  pestilential  fever  and  on  all 
other  fevers  including  intermittents.  In  Ireland  the  name  of 
ague  was  applied  until  a  comparatively  late  period  to  the 
indigenous  typhus  of  the  country,  as  if  in  literal  translation  of 
the  fibris  acuta  first  spoken  of  by  Giraldus  in  the  12th  century. 
Ague  in  early  English  meant  any  sharp  fever,  and  most  com- 
monly a  continued  fever.  The  special  limitation  to  intermittents 
appears  to  have  followed  the  revival  of  the  study  of  the  Graeco- 
Roman  writers  on  medicine,  Galen  above  all,  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  But  Jones,  who  was  freer  than  the  more  academical 
physicians  of  his  time  from  classical  influences,  is  shrewd  enough 
L^  to  sec  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  transfer  the  experiences  of 
H    Greece  verbatim  to  England  and  to  make  them  our  standard  of 
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Higden*!!  Potytkromcfin,     Rolls  Series,  l.  33*. 
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authority:  he  is  speaking,  however,  not  of  intermittents  bui 
the  simple  ephemeral  fever,  or  inflammatory  fever  of  one  day: 

**Such  as  have  the  fever  of  heat  or  burning  of  the  sun,  saycth  Galen, 
theyr  skin  is  drye  and  hot  as  that  which  is  perched  with  the  sun ;  of  the 
which,  in  this  orizon  and  countrye  of  oures,  we  have  no  great  nedc  to 
cntreate  of,  leaving  it  to  the  phisttions  and  inhabitantes  that  dwell  nerer  to 
the  meridionall  line  and  hoter  regions,  as  Hispaine  and  Africke'." 


At  a  later  date,  when  the  Hlppocratic  tradition  had  displaced 
the  Galenic,  Rogers  of  Cork,  perhaps  the  earliest  writer  on  fevers 
whose  observations  are  essentially  modern,  has  occasion  thus  t 
reflect  upon  the  extreme  deference  of  Sydenham  to  his  Gree 
model :  "  Again  we  learn  from  Hippocrates  that  fevers  in  the 
warmer  climates  of  Greece,  at  Naxos.  Thasos  or  Paros,  ran 
their  course  in  certain  periods  of  time,  which  no  ways  answers 
in  regions  removed  at  a  farther  distance  from  the  sun," — Rogers 
himself  having  had  no  experience  of  intermittents  among  all  the 
fevers  and  dysenteries  that  he  saw  from  1708  to  1734,  although 
Cork  was  surrounded  by  marshes*. 

At  the  time  of  the  Latin  translations  of  Greek  medic 
writings  by  Linacre  and  Caius  in  the  Tudor  period,  there  we 
in  tliis  country  actual  experiences  of  strange  fevers,  which  were 
interpreted  according  to  the  Greek  teaching  of  quotidians,  ter- 
tians and  quartans,  with  their  several  bastard  or  hybrid  or 
larval  forms.  These,  as  I  have  said,  were  certainly  not  the 
endemic  fevers  of  malarious  districts;  they  were,  on  the  contrary, 
widely  prevalent  all  over  the  country  during  one  or  more  seasons 
in  succession  and  more  occasional  for  a  few  years  longer;  then 
there  would  be  a  clear  interval  of  years,  and  again  an  univers; 
epidemic  of  "the  new  fever,"  "the  new  acquaintance/'  "the  ne 
ague  "  or  the  like. 

Sydenham,  for  example,  has  much  to  say  of  agues  or  inter- 
mittents prevalent  in  town  and  country  for  a  series  of  years,  and 
then  disappearing  for  as  long  a  period  as  thirteen  years  at  a 
stretch.  But  he  does  not  count  these  as  the  agues  of  the 
marsh;  his  single  reference  to  the  latter  is  in  his  essay  on 
Hysteria,  where  he  interpolates  a  remark  that,  if  one  spends 
two  or  three  days  in  a  locality  of  marshes  and  lakes,  the  blood 
is   in   the   first   instance    impressed   with   a   certain   spirituous 


*  Dyall  of  Agues.     Ixtndon,  [1564]. 

^  Essay  <m  hl^itiimic  Diseases.     Dublin,  1734* 
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miasma,  which  produces  quartan  ague,  and  that  in  turn  is  apt  to 
be  followed,  especially  in  the  more  aged,  by  a  permanent 
cacliectic  stated  If  Sydenham  had  intended  to  bring  all  the 
intermittcnts  of  his  experience  into  that  class,  he  would  not 
have  left  the  paludal  origin  of  them  to  a  casual  interpolated 
remark.  On  the  other  hand,  he  refers  the  epidemic  agues, 
which  occupy  his  pen  so  much,  to  emanations  from  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  according  to  a  theory  of  his  friend  Robert  Boyle, 
applied  by  the  latter  to  epidemical  infections  in  general  and  to 
epidemic  colds  or  influenzas  in  particular.  Sydenham  and  his 
learned  colleagues  were  not  ignorant  of  the  endemic  agues  of 
marshy  localities,  but  they  made  little  account  of  them  in 
comparison  with  the  aguish  or  intermittent  fevers  that  came  in 
epidemics  all  over  England. 

In  admitting  the  reality  of  such  agues,  we  must  be  careful 
not  to  ascribe  them  to  such  conditions  as  Talbor.  the  .igue-curer, 
found  in  one  village  in  Essex.  Wc  must  be  careful  not  to  do  so, 
because  there  are  plausible  reasons  for  doing  so.  The  ground 
is  much  better  drained  now  than  formerly;  there  is  less  standing 
water,  fewer  marshes,  a  much  smaller  extent  of  water-logged 
soiL  But  the  malarious  parts  of  England  have  been  tolerably 
well  defined  at  all  times ;' and  at  all  times  the  greater  part  of 
the  country  was  aii  little  malarious  as  it  is  now.  It  is  the 
frequent  reference  to  agues  in  old  medical  writings  that  has  led 
some  modern  authors  to  construct  a  picture  of  a  marshy  or 
water-logged  England,  for  which  there  is  no  warrant.  Cromwell 
died  of  a  tertian  ague  which  he  caught  at  Hampton  Court; 
therefore  "the  country  round  London  in  Cromwell's  time"  must 
needs  have  been  "as  marshy  as  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire  are 
now,"  The  country  round  London  was  much  the  same  then  as 
now,  or  as  in  John  Stows  time,  or  as  in  the  medieval  monk 
Fitz.stephen's  time,  or  as  it  has  ever  been  since  the  last  geolo- 
gical change.  The  ague  of  which  Cromwell  died  in  the  autumn 
of  165S  was  one  of  those  which  raged  all  over  England  from 
1657  to  1659 — so  extensively  that  Morton,  who  was  himself  ill 
of  the  same  for  three  months,  says  the  country  was  "  one  vast 
hospital/'  Whatever  was  the  cause  of  that  great  epidemic  of 
"  agues,"  and  of  others  like  it.  wc  have  no  warrant  to  assume 
that  "the  country  round  London,"  or  wherever  else  the  epidemic 

>  DUsfrt.  Epistcl,  fi  95.     Grccnluirs  ed.  p.  378. 
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malady  prevailed,  was  then  as  marshy  as  the  fens  of  Lincoln 
shire*. 

The  other  name  in  the  title  of  this  chapter,  influenza, 
appeared  comparatively  late  in  the  histor>'.  It  is  an  Italia 
name,  which  is  usually  taken  to  mean  the  influence  of  the  stars 
It  may  have  got  that  sense  by  popular  usage,  but  the  original 
etymology  was  probably  diflferent  As  early  as  the  year  1554 
the  Venetian  ambassador  in  London  called  the  sweating  sick- 
ness of  1551  an  iftflttsso,  which  is  the  Italian  form  of  influxio. 
The  latter  is  the  correct  classical  term  for  a  humour,  catarrh,  or 
defluxion,  the  Latin  defltixio  itself  having  a  more  special  limited 
meaning.  It  was  not  astrology,  but  humoral  pathology,  that 
brought  in  the  words  inflttxio  and  influsso ;  and  I  suspect  that 
influenza  grew  out  of  the  latter,  but  not  out  of  the  notion  of  an 
influence  rained  down  by  the  heavenly  bodies. 

It  was  in  1743  that  the  Italian  name  of  "influenza"  first 
came  to  England*,  the  rumour  of  a  great  epidemic,  so  called,  at 
Rome  and  elsewhere  in  Italy  having  reached  London  a  month 
or  two  before  the  disease  itself.  The  epidemic  of  1743  was  soon 
over  and  the  Italian  name  forgotten;  so  that  when  the  same 
malady  became  common  in  1762,  some  one  with  a  good 
memory  or  a  turn  for  history  remarked  that  it  resembled  "the 
disease  called  influenza"  nearly  twenty  years  before.  After  the 
epidemic  of  1782,  the  Itah'an  name  came  into  more  general  use, 
and  from  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  it  became  at  once 
popular  and  vague.  The  great  epidemics  of  it  in  1S33  and  1 847 
fixed  its  associations  so  closely  with  catarrh  that  an  "influenza 
cold  "  became  an  admitted  synonym  for  coryza  or  any  common 
cold  attended  with  sharp  fever.     Lastly,  the  series  of  epidemics 
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*  One  regrets  to  find  the  above  mistake  in  the  learned  page&  of  Mun:hison  (n.  81 
Tlie   following  >iv   Dr   Robert    Williams   {Mcrhid  Poisom,    II.    433)    is   ub-sohJtcli 
errooeous:  *'[n  Sydenham's  Umc,  intermiueni  fever  and  dyseniery  were  cQDstantl] 
endemic  in  I^ondon ;  ami  the  mortality  from  the  former  cause  alone  averaged*  in 
cotnp.iralively  small  population,  from  one  lo  two  thousand  perwms  annually.       Whal 
Sydenham  saj-s  is  that  dysentery  was  endemic  in  Ireland  (on  the  authority  of 
no  doubt),  that  it  was  epidemic  in  London  in  the  end  of  1669  and  in  the  three 
following,  and  that  for  the  space  often  years  it  had  appeared  quite  sparingly  [^ar^ 
dtunmum  jam  panius  iomparttcrat).     As  to  intcrmittcnls,  he  says  they  were 
from  London  for  thirteen  yean.,  from   1664  lo  1677.  except  in  sporadic  or  imporlt 
cases.     In  the  I.ondon  bills  Ihc  deaths  from  *' agues"  are  sometimes  dislinguishc 
from    *'fevers,"  and   are    then   seen    to    be   only  some    dozen   or  twenty   in 
Ihouwnd. 

'  It  ii>  used  in  the  Latin  title  of  an  Edinburgh  graduation  thesis,  "De  CaiArrh( 
epidemic,  vcl  Influenza,  prout  in  Indin  occidcntali  scse  o«lcndit,"  by  J.  Huggar.  whic' 
is  assigned  in  Hoser's  bibliography  to  the  year  1703.  Havutg  been  unable  to  find 
thesis,  I  have  not  verified  the  date* 
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>m  18S9  to  1893  eflectually  broke  the  association  with  coryza 
or  catarrh. 

Before  influenza  became  adopted  as  the  common  English 
name  towards  the  qx\6.  of  last  century,  what  were  the  names 
popularly  given  to  the  malady  in  this  country'?  The  earliest 
references  to  it  are  in  the  medieval  Latin  chronicles  under  the 
name  oK  tnssis  or  cough,  or  in  some  periphrasis.  In  the  fifteenth 
century  the  English  name  was  '*  mure "  or  "murre,"  which 
appears  to  be  the  same  root  as  in  murrain.  Thus  the  St  Albans 
Chronicle,  under  the  year  1427,  enters  a  certain  *'infirniitas 
rheumigata,"  which  in  English  was  called  "mure";  and  the 
obituary  of  the  monks  of  Canterbury  abbey  has  two  deaths 
from  'empemata,  id  est.  tussis  et  le  murra*."  In  the  Tudor 
period  there  is  no  single  distinctive  name,  unless  it  be  "hot 
ague":  in  1558  the  name  is  "the  new  burning  ague,"  in  1562 
"the  new  acquaintance/'  in  1580  "the  gentle  correction."  and  at 
various  limes  in  the  17th  century  *' the  new  disease,"  "the  new 
ague,"  "  the  strange  fever,"  "  the  new  delight,**  "  the  jolly  rant." 
Robert  Boyle  called  one  sudden  outbreak  "a  great  cold," 
Molyneux,  of  Dublin,  mentions  "  a  universal  cold  "  in  one  year 
(168SX  and  "a  universal  transient  fever"  in  another  (1693). 
The  earlier  i8th  century  writers  mostly  use  the  word  catarrh 
or  catarrhal  fever,  cither  in  Latin  or  in  English,  the  popular 
names  probably  continuing  fanciful  as  before,  as  for  example 
Horace  Walpole's  "blue  plagues."  That  which  stands  out 
most  clearly  in  the  English  naming  from  the  earliest  times  is 
the  idea  of  something  new  or  strange ;  but  the  newness  or 
strangeness  pertained  quite  as  much  to  the  agues  as  to  the 
catarrhs.  The  notion  of  ague  may  be  said  to  be  uppermost  in 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  that  of  catarrh  in  the  i8th  and 
19th;  while  our  very  latest  experiences  have  once  more  brought 
a  suggestion  of  ague  to  the  front 

*  AnntUei  AUHOstiri  (St  Albans),  Rolls  Series,  No.  191,  wtx^tt  the  year  1417; 
/iisi,  AfSS.  Cpmmtss.  JX.  pi.  i,  p.  117,  records  of  Cniiterbury  Abbey.— An  epidemic 
in  Irrlnml  n  century  I>cforc,  in  132H.  has  l»ccn  given  Ky  Sir  W.  k.  WtMc,  and  by 
Dr  (triinshaw  follitwing  liiin,  umicr  the  name  or"murrc,"  as  if  that  h.%d  l)cen  its 
name  at  the  time.  The  explanation  M^ju>i  to  be  that  the  contemporary  Irish  name 
s/iififan  was  rendered  by  Macyeoghegan,  in  his  translation  of  the  Annals  of  Clonmac- 
noiae,  by  the  15th  century  KiwU^h  lemi  **murrc.**  The  "mure"  of  1437  wa*  a 
universal  influenza;  but  the  word  was  afierM'ards  usc<l  for  a  common  cold,  along  with 
po&s,  a^  in  Gardiner's  Triall  of  Tabacfv,  1610,  fol.  13  and  15 :  *'  stuffings  in  the  head, 
murres  and  pose,  coughs";  and  "the  poze,  murrc,  homcncssc,  cuugh  "  etc. 
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Retrospect  of  Influenzas  and  Epidemic  Agues  in 
the  x6th  and  17th  centuries. 

In  the  former  volume  of  this  history  1  have  dealt  with  th( 
various  epidemics  of  "hot  ague,"  "new  disease'*  or  the  like 
down  to  the  epidemic  of  1657-59.  't  will  be  convenient  to  go 
over  some  of  that  ground  again,  with  a  view  to  distinguish,  ^^ 
possible,  the  catarrhal  types  from  the  aguish,  and  to  illustrat^l 
the  use  of  the  word  ague  as  applied  to  a  universal  epidemic. 
Two  of  the  epidemic  seasons  in  the  i6th  century,  1 5 10  and 
1539,  are  too  vaguely  recorded  for  our  purpose;  but  I  shall 
review  briefly  the  seasons  from  1557-58  onwards. 

It  is  known  from  ihe  general  historians  that  there  were  two  seasons 
fever  all  over  England  in   1557  and  1558,  of  which  the  latter  was  the  mi 
deadly,  the  type  according  to  Stow,  being  ** quartan  agues/'     In  letters 
the  time  the  epidemic  of  1557  is  variously  namt'd;  thus  Margaret,  Count< 
of  Bedford,  writes  on  9  August  from  London  to  Sir  W.  Cecil  that  she  "  tnis 
Ihe  sickness  that  reigns  here  will  not  come  to  the  camp  [near  St  Q^cnti 
where  Francis,  Earl  of  Bedford  was]. ..As  for  the  ague,  I  fear  not  my  soi 
On  the  18th  of  the  same  month,  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  writes  from  Hrdford 
Cecil:  "Your  god-daughter,  thanks  be  to  God,  is  somewhat  amended,  hi 
fits  being  more  easy,  but  not  delivered  of  any.     It  is  a  double  tertian  that 
holds  her,  and  her  nurse  had  a  single,  but  it  is  gone  clearly ; "  to  which  letw 
Lady  Bacon  adds  a  postscript  about  'Mittlc  Nan,  trusting  for  all  this  shrci 
fever,   to   sec   her.''     On   21   September,  it  appears  that  the  sickness  hi 
reached  the  English  camp  near  St  Quentin,  for  the  Earl  of  Hedford  writes 
"  Our  general  is  sick  of  an  ague,  our  pay  very  slack,  and  people  grudge  far 
want."    As  late  as  the  25th  October  the  Countess  of  Bedford  wntes  froi  ~ 
London  to  Cecil  that  she  "would  not  have  him  come  yet  without  gri 
occasions,  as  there  reigns  such  sickness  at  London*." 

Next  year,   155S,   the   epidemic   sickness   returned  in  the  summer  ai 
autumn,  in  a  worse  form  than  before.     Stow  calls  it  "quartan  agues,"  whi 
destroyed  many  old  people  and  especially  priests,  so  that  a  great  number  of 
parishes  were  unserved.     Harrison,  a  canon  of  Windsor,  says  that  a  third 
part  of  the  people  did  taste  the  general  sickness.     On  the  6th  September, 
sickness  affected  more  than  half  the  people  in  Southampton,  Portsmouth, 
and  the  Isle  of  Wight.     From  the  20th  October  to  the  end  of  the   year, 
no  fewer  than  seven  of  the  London  aldermen  died,  a  number  hardly  equalled      . 
in  the  first  sweating  sickness  of  1485,  and  the   queen  (Mary)  died  of  tha^| 
lingering  effects  of  an  ague,  which  was  doubtless  the  reigning  sickness.     O^B 
1701  October,  the  English  commissioners  being  at  Dunkirk  to  negotiate  the 
surrender  of  Calais,  one  of  them,  Sir  William  Pickering,  fell  "  very  sore  sick 
of  this  new  burning  ague :  he  has  had  four  sore  fits,  and  is  brought  very  lot 
and  m  danger  of  his  life  if  they  continue  as  they  have  done."    That  y< 
Dr  Owen  published  A  Meet  Diet  for  the  New  Agi^^  and  himself  died  of  il 
London  on  the  i8th  of  October*. 

Fuller    quaintly   describes    the   ague   of    1 558    as   "  a    dainiy-mouth< 
disease,  which,  passing  by  poor  people,  fed  generally  on  principal  persons  of 
greatest   wealth   and   estate^"      Roger   Ascham    wrote   in     1562    to    j 

*  Cai,  Cecil  A/SS,  I.  under  Ihe  dale*. 

*  Munk,  HoU  ofthf  C^ege  of  Physidam^  I.  \i- 

*  Cited  in  Southcy's  Commottpioce  Bottk,  from  Fuller's  Pisgak  Sij^fit^  p.  j^ 
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Stunnius  that,  for  four  years  past,  or  since  1558,  "^le  was  afflicted  with 
continual  agues,  that  no  sooner  had  one  left  him  but  another  presently 
followed;  and  that  the  state  of  his  health  was  so  impaired  and  broke  by 
them  that  an  hectic  fever  seized  his  whole  body;  and  the  physicians 
promised  him  some  ease,  but  no  solid  remedy*."  Thoresby,  the  Leeds 
antiquary  of  the  end  of  the  I7lh  century,  found  in  the  register  of  the  parish 
of  Rodwe!!,  next  to  Leeds,  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  fatiUity  of  these  agues, 
which  fully  bears  out  the  general  statements  of  Stow  and  Harrison.  In 
557  the  deaths  in  the  register  rose  from  20  to  76,  and  in  1558,  which  the 
historians  elsewhere  say  was  the  most  fatal  year,  they  rose  to  124*.  This 
was  as  severe  as  the  sweating  sickness  of  i  551,  for  example  in  the  adjoining 
*  h  of  Swillington,  or  in  the  parish  of  Ulvcrston,  in  Lancashire*. 


H  histo 
^B  was  i 

^        1 


The  English  names  of  the  epidemic  sickness  in  the  summers 
and  autumns  of  1557  and  1558  are  all  in  the  class  of  agues — 
"  this  new  burning  ague,"  "a  strange  fever,"  "  divers  strange  and 
new  sicknesses  taking  men  and  women  in  their  heads,  as  strange 
agues  and  fevers,"  "  quartan  agues."  One  medical  writer,  Dr 
John  Jones,  says  in  a  certain  place  that  "quartans  were  reigning 
everywhere."  and  in  another  place,  still  referring  to  1558,  that 
he  himself  had  the  sickness  near  Southampton,  that  it  was 
attended  by  a  great  sweat,  and  that  it  was  the  same  disease  as 
the  sweating  sickness  of  155 1.  There  were  certainly  two 
seasons  of  these  agues,  1557  and  1558.  the  latter  being  the 
worst;  and  it  is  probable  from  Short's  abstracts  of  a  few^  parish 
registers  in  town  and  country  that  there  was  a  third  season  of 
them  in  1559.  The  year  1557  has  been  made  an  influenza 
year,  perhaps  because  the  Italian  writers  have  emphasized 
catarrhal  symptoms  here  or  there  in  the  epidemic  of  that  year; 
while  both  the  years  1557  and  1558  have  been  received  into 
the  chronology  of  epidemic  or  pandemic  agues  or  malarial 
fevers*.     There  arc  perhaps  a  dozen  English  references  in  letters 

*  Southcy.  Commonptaie  Rook^  from  Strypc's  Mtmoriais  of  Cranrntr^  p.  284. 
'  Thoresby,  DncatHS  Jut*iiimsis,  ed.  Whituker,  App.  p.  153. 

'  Bftiticft,  iMHcashirt^  11.  679:  59  deaths  frum  17  lo  14  August,  1551,  &et  down  to 
**pla|ritc,"  i.e.  sweat. 

•  ix»l  it  may  be  supposed  that  there  has  been  adeouatc  discussion  of  the 
dlffeienccs  Iwtwecn  epidemic  agues  and  influenzas,  I  quote  from  Hirech's  Handimch 
drr  h  ixityrisch-givxraphistheM  Pathttlo^ii  the  |Kivjijre  in  which  \\\c^  epidemics  or 
pandemics  of  '*  malarial  fever"  are  referred  to  :  '*  These  epidemics  of  malaria,  which 
cxtcml  not  unfnrqucntty  over  large  tnict!>i  of  country,  and  6oractimes  even  uvcr  whole 
divisions  of  the  globe,  fonuing  true  pandcnucs,  correspond  alway:^  in  time  with  a 
considerable  increai^e  in  the  ajnount  of  stckDe»  at  the  endemic  malarious  foci, 
whether  near  or  disilant ;  they  either  die  out  after  Inkling  a  few  months,  or  they 
cualiniie — and  this  applies  particularly  to  the  great  pandemic  miibreaks — for  several 
yeans  w'lh  n-giilar  Hucluations  tlcpending  r>n  seasonal  inilucnccs.  I..>n  the  very  \crgc 
wf  the  pcriwl  to  which  the  hUtory  of  malarial  epidemics  can  W  traced  back,  we  meet 
with  a  pandemic  of  that  Mjrt,  in  the  years  1557  and  15^8,  which  is  said  to  have 
overrun  all  Europe  (Palniariiis,  />/  fHorbii  fontagiosis.  Pans,  i;7H,  p.  31a).. .Ii  is  not 
until  the  ycu^  1678-83  that  we  again  meet  with  dcftnile  facLs  relating  to  an  epidemic 
extending  over  a  great  part  of  Europe..."     (Eng.  Transl.  i.  439.) 
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and  chronicles  to  the  sicknesses  of  those  years,  either  to  par- 
ticular cases  or  to  a  general  prevalence,  but  they  do  not  enabh 
us  to  distinguish  a  catarrhal  type  in   1557  from  the  aguish  ty| 
which  they  assert  for  both  1557  and  1558. 

Four  years  after,  another  verj*-  characteristic  influenza  wi 
prevalent  in  Edinburgh. 


562  r 
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Randolph  writes  from  Edinburgh  to  Cecil  in  the  end  of  November,  1562: 
**Mayc  it  please  your  Honer,  immcdialely  upon  the  Qucne's  (MaryV 
arivail  here,  she  fell  acquainted  with  a  new  disease  ihat  is  coiniiion  in 
towne,  called  here  the  newe  acqayntance,  which  passed  also  throu^he 
whole  courtc,  neither  sparinge  lordes,  ladies  nor  damoysells,  not  so  much 
eiher  Fronche  or  English.  It  ys  a  plague  in  their  heades  that  have  yt 
a  sorenes  in  their  stomackes,  with  a  i^reat  coughc,  that  remayneth  with  some 
longer,  with  others  shorter  tyme,  as  yt  findeth  aptc  bodies  for  the  nature  of 
the  disease.  The  queen  kept  her  bed  six  days.  There  was  no  appearance 
of  danger,  nor  manie  that  die  of  the  disease,  exccpte  some  otde  folkcs. 
My  lord  of  Murraye  is  now  presently  in  it,  the  lord  of  Lidingelon  hathc  had 
it,  and  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  I  have  byne  free  of  it,  setnge  it  sckelh 
acquayntancc  at  all  men's  hande5^'* 


5  an^ 


It  is  not  improbable  that  the  interval  between  t558 
1562  may  have  been  occupied  with  milder  revivals  of  the 
original  great  epidemic,  the  one  at  Edinburgh  counting  in  the 
series. 

It  appears  from  a  Brabant  almanack  for  the  year  1561  thi 
a  sudden  catarrhal  epidemic  was  quite  on  the  cards  in 
years:  the  astronomer  foretells  for  the  month  of  ScptembefT 
1561:  "Coughs  innumerable,  which  shall  show  such  power  of 
contagion  as  to  leave  few  persons  unaffected,  especially  towards 
the  end  of  the  month"."     There  is  an  actual  record  from  nn 


I  tha^ 
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*  Queen  EUmlHth  and  her  Times.     Etl.  Wright^  ^  vols.     Lond.  1838,  \.  113. 
W.  Cecil  writing  from  Westminster  to  Sir  T.  Smith  on  19th  Deccml>cr  [i?6j]  m 
*'The  cold  litre  hath  so  assaylcd  iis  that   the  Queen's   majetttic   haih    been    m 
tronblcd,  and  is  ycl  not  free  from  the  same  that  I  had  in  November,  which  ihcy 
a  pooss,  and  now  thi^  Clirislma&.  to  keep  licr  Majciaie  compaiiy,  I  have  been  nc 
so  possessed  with  it  as  I  could  not  see,  but  with  somewhat  ado  I  wrytc  this, 
have  liad  pcri>cluall  frustfihcrc  hcnce  the  i6ih  of  thib  month.     Men  <Io«)  nowordina 
pass  over  the  Thami^s,  which  I  thynk  they  did  not  since  the  Sih  ycrc  of  the  ret^ 
King  Hcnrj'  the  VIII."    Ibid,  t.  157.     For  "poss"  see  note  p.  305. 

^ Ephemer.  Mete&rol.  anni  1561   Ifor  the  Iniitudc  of  Brabant].     Antwerp,   156J 
**Tusftes  numero  infinitne  atqiie  tania  contogionis  vi  pracstabunt  ut  pauci  inunuJ 
rcliquant,  praccipui  circa  mcnsi^  fincm."     The  almanacks  of  those  time*  must  hi 
been  constructed  on  the  same  principle  as  the  weather  forecasts  of  our  own  ttni 
namely,  that  uf  using  the  e^ipenence  of  one  year  for  the  next,  ju&l  as  the  weather  1 
one  day  is  an  indication  for  the  next.     In   1575   Dr  Richard  Foster  (who  bcoLi 
president   of  the  College  of  Phy>•icia]I^  in   1601 1   issued   an   aiuianack  in 
foretold  "sweating  fevers"  for  ihc  month  of  July  {Ephemer^  metem-oL  %\d 
Lond.   1575).     Ciigaii  says  tliat  Francis  Keene,  an  astronomer,  also  prophi 
return  of  the  sweating  sickness  in  1575*  "wherein  he  erred  not  much,  ma  ihgre  wcrg 
many  strange  fevers  and  nervous  sickucas." 
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than  one  country  (Italy,  Barcelona,  as  well  as  Edinburgh)  of 
such  universal  catarrhs  and  coughs  a  year  later  than  the  one 
foretold.  The  Italian  writers  assign  the  universal  catarrhs  and 
coughs  to  the  autumn  of  1562,  the  Barcelona  writer  to  the 
winter  solstice  of  that  year,  and  the  letter  fronr)  Edinburgh  to 
"  the  lastc  of  November. " 

The  next  undoubted  influenza,  that  of  1580,  was  compared 
abroad  to  the  English  sweat: 

"  In  some  places,'*  says  Boekel,  "the  sick  fell  into  sweats,  flowing  more 
copiously  in  son:ie  than  in  others,  so  that  a  suspicion  arose  in  the  minds  of 
some  physicians  of  that  En^^lish  sweat  which  laid  waste  the  human  race  so 
horribly  in  1529;"  and  again,  "ihc  bodies  were  wonderfully  attenuated  in  a 
short  time  as  if  by  a  malignant  sudden  cotliquation,  which  made  an  end  of 
the  more  solid  parts,  and  took  away  all  strength."  The  season  of  it  was  the 
stimmer. 

The  outbreak  attracted  much  attention  from  its  universality,  and  was 
described  by  many  abroad. 

iioekel  says  that  it  was  of  such  fierceness  "that  in  the  space  of  six 
weeks  it  afflicted  almost  all  the  naiions  of  Europe,  of  whom  hardly  the 
twentieth  person  was  free  of  the  disease,  and  anyone  who  was  so  became  an 
object  of  wonder  to  others  in  the  place... Its  sudden  ending  after  a  month,  as 
if  it  had  been  prohibited,  was  as  marvellous  as  its  sudden  onset."  It  came 
up,  he  says,  from  Hungary  and  Pannonia  and  extended  to  Britain.  The 
principal  English  account  of  this  epidemic  comes  from  Ireland*.  In  the 
month  of  August,  1580,  during  the  war  against  the  Desmonds,  an  English 
force  had  advanced  some  way  through  Kerry  for  the  seizing  of  Tralee  and 
Dingle;  "but  suddenlie  such  a  sicknes  came  among  the  soldiers,  which 
tooke  them  in  the  head,  that  at  one  instant  there  were  above  three  hundred 
of  them  sicke.  And  for  three  daies  they  laic  as  dead  stockes,  looking  still 
when  they  should  die ;  but  yet  buch  was  the  good  will  of  God  that  few  died ; 
for  they  all  recovered.  This  sickncsse  not  long  after  came  into  England  and 
was  called  the  gentle  correction." 

This  outbreak  among  the  troops  in  Ireland  is  said  lo  have  been  in 
August,  before  the  sickness  came  10  England.  But  it  can  be  shown  lo  have 
been  at  its  height  in  London  in  the  month  of  July.  The  year  1580  was 
almost  free  from  plai^ue  in  London;  the  weekly  deaths  are  at  a  uniform  low 
level  (a  good  deal  below  the  births)  from  January  to  December,  except  for 
the  abrupt  rise  shown  in  the  followmg  table, — the  kind  of  rise  which 
wc  shall  sec  from  many  other  instances  to  be  the  infallible  criterion  of  an 
influenza^ : 

^  Johaii  Boekel,  Zt'Ko^tif  novi  morbi  qnem  tleriqut  medicorum  catarrkum  febritfm^ 
tti  ffbrem  laliirrfumtm  t>0Ciimt,  ifni  nan  solum  Germaniam^  ud  paent  univrrsam 
£urvfiam  j^ttvtss.  atijti-xit.     Helnustadtii,    1580. 

*  Hokcr's  "Irish  historic. ..to  ihc  prtscnl  year  1587,"  p.  165a  in  Kolinshcd's 
Chnmitta. 

*  ThL^  very  moderate  increase  of  the  deaths  in  London  in  1580  may  be  compared 
with  the  probably  fabulous  figures  which  Wclistcr  (1.  i6j|  gives  for  coniinen!al  cities 
the  »amc  year:  Rome,  4000  deaths.  Liibcck,  8000  deaths,  Hamburg,  ^ooo  deaths. 
I  have  given  the  weekly  deaths  and  bapLi&m.s  in  London  for  6ve  yearn,  1578-83,  in 
my  former  volume,  p.  3.4 1. 
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Weekly  Deaths  in  London. 
1580. 
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„     21 
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„     28 
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i»     " 
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»      «8 
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As  in  1557-58,  the  English  references  are  to  agues,  both  before  and  aft( 
the  Gentle  Correction  of  July-Aupust  1580.     Cogan  says  that  for  a  year  ori 
two  after  the  Oxford  gaol  fever  (1577)  "the  same  kind  of  ajjuc  raged  in 
a  manner  all  over  England  and  took  away  many  of  the  strongest  soit  intbciT] 
lustiest  age,  etc."     And  he  seems  to  have  the  name  "gentle  correction" 
in  mind  when  he  says:  "This  kind  of  sickness  is  one  of  those  rods,  and  the! 
most  common  rod,  wherewith  it  pleaseth  God  to  brake  his  people  for  sin." 
Cogan's  dates  are  indefinite.     But  there  is  a  letter  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel  to 
Lord  llurghley,   lylh  October,    1582,    which   shows   that   "hot   ague"   wy^% 
epidemic  as  late  as  the  second  autumn  after  the  intlucnza  proper:  "  The  airj 
of  my  house  in  Sussex  is  so  corrupt,  even  at  this  time  of  the  year,  as  when 
came  away  I  left  twenty-four  sick  of  hot  agues." 

Two  such  epidemics  in  England  as  those  of  1557-8  and] 
1580-82,  of  hot  agues  or  strange  fevers,  taking  the  forms  ol 
simple  tertian  or  double  tertian  or  quartan  or  other  of  the 
classical  types,  would  have  made  ague  a  familiar  disease,  and  itsfl 
name  a  household  word.  P'or  not  only  were  there  two  or  morc^ 
aguish  seasons  (usually  the  summer  and  autumn)  in  succession, 
but  to  judge  by  later  experience  there  would  have  been  desultoryS 
cases  in  the  years  following,  and  in  many  of  the  seizures  acquired^ 
during  the  height  of  the  epidemic,  relapses  or  recurrences  would 
have  happened  from  time  to  time  or  lingering  effects  would  hav 
remained.  Hence  it  is  unnecessary  to  assume  that  the  ague 
that  we  hear  casual  mention  of  had  been  acquired  by  residcnc 
in  a  malarious  locality.  They  may  have  been,  and  most 
probably  were,  the  agues  of  some  epidemic  prevalent  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  These  epidemics  were  the  great  oppor- 
tunities of  the  ague-curers,  as  we  shall  see  more  fully  in  the 
sequel.  It  is  to  the  bargaining  of  such  an  empiric  with  a  patient 
that  Clowes  refers  in  1579:  "He  did  compound  for  fifteen  pound 
to  rid  him  within  three  fits  of  his  ague,  and  to  make  him  as 
whole  as  a  fish  of  all  diseases." 

There  were  more  sicknesses  of  that  kind,  perhaps  not  without 
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a  sweating  character,  in  the  last  ten  years  of  the  l6th  century". 
But  they  are  indefinitely  given  as  compared  with  earher  and 
later  epidemics,  and  I  shall  pass  to  the  next  authentic  instance. 

The  autumn  of  1612  was  undoubtedly  a  season  of  epidemic  ague  or  "new 
disease"  in  England".  When  Prince  Henry,  eldest  son  of  James  I.,  fell  ill 
in  November,  in  London,  during  the  gaieties  attending  the  betrothal  of  his 
sister  the  Princess  Elizabeth  to  the  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  a  letter- 
writer  of  the  time  said  of  his  illness;  *'  It  is  verily  thought  that  the  disease 
was  no  other  than  the  ordinary  agtie  chat  hath  reigned  and  ra^ed  almost  all 
over  England  since  the  latter  end  of  summer*."  The  attack  began  in  the 
end  of  October.  The  spirited  and  popular  prince  had  been  leading  the 
gaieties  in  place  of  his  father,  who  could  not  stand  the  fatigue,  and  was 
'•seiied  by  a  fever  that  came  upon  him  at  first  with  a  looseness,  but  hath 
continued  a  quotidian  ever  since  Wednesday  last  [before  the  4th  of 
November],  and  with  more  violence  than  it  began,  so  that  on  Saturday  he 
WAS  let  blood  by  advice  of  most  physicians,  though  Butler,  of  Cambridge, 
waa  loth  to  consent.     The  blood  proved  foul :  and  that  afternoon  he  grew 

very  sick I  cannot  leam  that  he  had  either  speech  or  perfect  memory 

after  Wednesday  night,  but  lay,  as  it  were,  drawing  on  till  Friday  between 
eight  and  nine  of  the  evening  that  he  departed.  The  greatest  fault  is  laid 
on  Turquet,  who  was  so  forward  to  give  him  a  purge  the  day  after  he  sickened, 
and  so  dispersed  the  disease,  as  Butler  says,  mio  all  parts  j  whereas  if  he 
had  tarried  till  three  or  four  fits  had  been  passed,  they  might  the  better  have 
judged  of  the  nature  of  it;  or  if,  mstead  of  purging,  he  had  let  him  blood 
before  it  was  so  much  corrupted,  there  had  been  more  probability."  At  the 
dissection,  the  spleen  was  found  "  very  black,  the  head  full  of  clear  water 
and  all  the  veins  of  the  head  full  of  clotted  blood.  Butler  had  the  advantage, 
who  maintained  that  his  head  would  be  found  full  of  water,  and  Turquet  that 
his  brains  would  be  found  overflown  and  as  it  were  drowned  in  blood*." 
Hutlcr,  it  appears,  was  **a  drunken  sot."  •  When  King  James  asked  him 
what  he  thought  of  the  prince's  case,  he  replied  "in  Iiis  dudgeon  manner" 
with  a  tag  of  verse  from  V^irgil  ending  with  *'  et  plurima  mortis  imago."  The 
Princess  Elizabeth  could  not  be  admitted  to  sec  her  brother  "  because  his 
disease  was  doubted  to  be  contagious^"  It  was  at  least  epidemic,  for  in  the 
same  week  alderman  Sir  Harry  Row  and  Sir  George  Carey,  master  of  the 
wards,  died  '*of  this  new  disease"."  The  earliest  reference  to  it  that  I  find 
is  the  death,  previous  to  11  September,  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks  at  his  house 
Rackholt  in  Essex,  "of  a  burning  ague,"  which  came,  as  was  thought,  by  his 


'  There  is  a  curious  reference  to  "  the  sweat "  in  ShakcspcarcV  Measure  for 
Ateasure,  Act  l.  scene  s,  where  the  hawd.  in  an  aside,  says:  *'  Thus,  what  with  the 
war,  what  with  the  sweat,  wh»t  with  the  gallows  ftntl  what  with  poverty,  I  am 
cu<»tom-<ihrunk.**  It  i:>  known  that  Shakespeare  adaptal  and  cundeDse<l  hi^  play 
frum  WheLstdne'ts  Promus  and  Cassandray  printevl  in  1578,  whu  luuk  it  from  aa 
Italian  romance  Hut  Whetstone's  dialc^r,  which  is  |K>indcss  and  verbose  bedde 
ShakcspearcV,  gives  an  entirely  diifcieni  speech  to  the  bawij  at  the  same  place  in  the 
action,  making  no  reference  to  "the  sweat.  '  The  dale  of  Measure  far  A/t-iuure  is  not 
certain;  but  it  seems  to  belong  to  the  earlier  period  of  Shakespeare's  work,  when  he 
was  adapting  old  plays  most  freely.  Whatever  its  date,  the  war,  the  sweat,  the  gallows 
and  pi>vcrty  are  evidently  topical  allusions  pointed  cnoi^h  for  the  audience  to  have 
taken  up. 

*  'Inc  year  1610  is  mentioned  by  Short  as  a  season  of  universal  catarrhal  fever 
abroad  ;  but  tliat  epidemic  is  nut  in  the  miKlem  chronulugics  vf  iul1uci)£a. 

*  Chamberlain  to  Carleton  in  Cortr/  ami  Timts  0/ James  /.  I. 

*  Same  to  some  4  Nov.  i6ii.     Jbui.  l.  p.  loi. 

*  Court  and  Times  o/jfoMus  /.  l.  p.  100.  *  /did,  p.  108* 
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often  going  into  the  water  this  last  summer,  he  being  a  man  of  years*; 
much  more  probably  was  a  case  of  **  the  ordinary  ague  that  hath  i 
and  raged  almost  all  over  Kn^tAnd  since  the  latter  end  of  summer, 
neat  year  was  still  more  unhealthy,  to  judge  by  samples  of  parish  regisiefs; 
a^ues  are  mentioned  also  in  letters;  thus,  one  going  on  25  ?»Jarch,  1611,  to 
visit  Sir  Henry  Savile,  found  him  'Mn  a  tic,  an  ague  having  caught  hold 
of  him*." 

The  uinter  of  161 3-14  was  marked  by  most  disastrous  floods  in  Romn 
Marsh,  in  Lincolnshire,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely.  and  about  Wisbech,  and  most 
all  in  Norfolk';  but  the  malarious  conditions  so  brought  about,  being  subsc 
quent  to,  were  not  conceivably  the  cause  of,  the  epidemics  of  ague  in  the 
autumn  of  1612  and  1613,  which  made  so  great  an  excess  of  burials  over 
christenings  in  the  parish  registers. 

A  curious  record  remains  of  an  aguish  sickness  in  a  child,  which  had 
begun  about  January.  1614.  On  iS  March,  of  that  year,  the  dowager 
Countess  of  Arundel  wrote  from  Sutton,  near  Guildford,  to  her  son  Earl 
Thomas,  who  was  making  the  grand  tour  to  Rome  and  elsewhere  with  his 
wife,  and  had  left  the  children  to  the  care  of  their  grandmother:  **  Your  two 
elder  boys  be  very  well  and  merry,  but  my  swett  Will"^  coniinucth  his  tcrsion 
agu  still.  This  day  we  expect  his  twelfth  fitt  I  assur  myselfe  teeth  be  the 
chefe  cause.  I  look  for  so  spedy  ending  of  it,  he  is  so  well  and  merry  on  his 
good  days,  and  so  strong  as  1  never  saw  old  nor  yonge  bear  it  so  well.  I 
thank  Jesu  he  hath  not  any  touch  of  the  infirmity  of  ihc  head,  but  oncI>  his 
choler  and  flushc  aparcth,  but  he  is  as  lively  as  can  be  but  in  the  time  of  his 
fits  onely,  which  continueth  some  eight  hours*." 

The  epidemic  of  ague  or  "*  new  disease,"  which  began  to  rage  all  over 
England  m  the  end  of  the  summer,  1612,  had  probably  recurred  in  the  years 
following,  down  (o  1O16.  There  is  not  a  trace  of  pUguo  during  those  years 
in  any  known  record ;  and  yet  they  are  among  the  most  unhealthy  years  in 
Short's  abstracts  of  town  and  country  parish  registers*. 

The  first  half  of  the  17th  century  is  a  period  which  is  almost 
a  blank  in  the  conventional  annals  of  "influenza''  in  Kurope. 
But  that  period,  which  was  the  period  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
had  many  widespread  sicknesses.  1  do  not  wish  to  claim  these 
as  Influenzas,  or  to  contend  that  they  were  infections  equivalent 
thereto  in  diffusiveness.  We  may,  however,  find  a  place  for  them 
in  this  context ;  for  they  were  certainly  as  mysterious  as  any 
epidemics  admitted  into  the  canon  of  influenzas.  So  far  as  con- 
cerns Britain^  the  first  was  the  epidemic  ague,  or  '*new  di.sease." 
of  1612  and  1613,  probably  recurring  until  1616,  The  second 
was  the  universal  spotted  fever  of  1623  and  1624,  of  which  I 
have  given  an  account  in  the  chapter  on  typhus.  That  was 
followed  by  the  plague  of  1625,  and  that  again  by  a  harvest 
ague  in  the  country  in  the  end  of  the  same  year.  The  next 
epidemic  ague  or  "general  sickness,  called  the  new  disea.se,"  fell 
mostly  in  England  upon  the  two  years  1638  and  1639.     It  was 


-M 


'  Court  am/  Timti  of  Janus  I.  p.  (97. 
■  fbid.     Letter  of  15  Nov.  1613. 
*  Cai.  Cokt  MSS.  l.  83. 
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in  part  a  harvest  ague,  "a  malignant  fever  raging  so  fiercely 
about  harvest  that  there  appeared  scarce  hands  enough  to  take 
in  the  corn*"  ;  but  it  was  also  a  winter  disease.  I  pass  over 
H  the  war-typhus  of  1643,  to  which  the  name  of  *' new  disease" 
™  was  also  given,  and  the  widespread  fever  of  the  year  following. 
In  1651  we  hear  again  of  a  strange  ague,  which  'first  broke  out 
by  the  seaside  in  Cheshire,  Lancashire  and  North  Wales,"  eighty 
or  a  hundred  being  sick  of  it  at  once  in  small  villages.  Whit- 
more,  who  saw  this  epidemic  in  Cheshire,  identified  it  with  the 
Protean  disease  which  he  described  in    1657-58,  and  hazarded 

■  the  theory  that  the  former  was  a  diluted  or  "more  remiss" 
infection  carried  by  the  wind  from  Ireland,  where  the  plague 
■was  then  raging,  in  Dublin,  Galway,  Limerick  and  other  places, 
after  their  sieges  or  occupations  by  the  army  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

■  Thus  in  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century  we  have  more  or 
less  full  evidence  of  epidemics  of  '*  new  disease"  in  1612-13, 
1623-24,  1625,  1638-9.  1643-4  and  1651,  not  one  of  which  was 
an  influenza  as  we  understand  the  term*. 

■  VVc  come  at  length  to  the  years  1657-59,  in  the  course  of 
which  one  catarrhal  epidemic,  or  perhaps  two,  did  prevail  for  a 
few  weeks.  The  hot  agues  or  "new  disease"  had  been  raging 
all  over  the  country  from  the  summer  of  1657;  then  in  April, 
1658,  there  came  suddenly  universal  coughs  and  catarrhs,  "  as  if 
a  blast  from  the  stars''  ;  they  ceased,  and  the  hot  agues  dragged 
on  through  the  summer  and  autumn.  A  letter  from  London, 
26  October,  1658.  says:  *' A  world  of  sickness  in  all  countries 
round  about  London:  London  is  now  held  to  be  the  wholesomcst 
place,"  and  adds  that  "  there  is  a  great  death  of  coach-horses 
almost  in  every  place,  and  it  is  come  into  our  fields'."  It  was 
after  this,  in  the  spring  of  1659,  if  VVhitmore  has  made  no 
mistake  in  his  dates,  that  coughs  and  catarrhs  "universally 
infested  London,  scarce  leaving  a  family  where  any  store  were, 
without  some  being  ill  of  this  distemper."     The  details  have  been 

'  <ira\int,  Obs.  upon  Iht  Gifls  t*/ Aforfality,  i66j. 

■  Roliert  Itoylc  did  not  attach  much  imf>ortance  lo  the  name  of  "new  disease." 

"The  lemn  w/tc  .//imjc,"  he  says,  "is  much  abu<urd  by  the  viilgnr,  who  arc  wont  to 
!  that  title  to  almost  every  Tevcr  that,  in  autumn  especially,  varies  a  little  in  its 
ptoms  or  other  circumstances  from  the  fever  of  the  foregoing  year  or  Koson." 
irle's  IVorMs.    6  vols.  1771,  v.  65.)     Hut  it  was  the  name  commonly  given  10  the 

cpirlcmica  of  calanrhal  fever  among  olhcris,  and  it  doe.^  n<>t  appear,  when  the  history  is 

examined  closely,  thai  it  wax  ever  given  except  to  some  epidemic  t;e{>united  by  several 

years  from  the  last  of  the  kind. 

*  Sir  R.  Lcvcson's  Letters.     JUtt,  MSS.  Ccwmus.  v.  146. 
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given   fully  in   the  fonner  volume'.     I  wish  merely  to  remar! 
here  that  the  two  catarrhal  epidemics,  or  influenzas  proper,  in 
two   successive  springs,  were  sharply  defined  episodes  in   the 
midst  of  a  period  of  epidemic  agues,  and  that  the*' new  disease 
as  a  whole,  during  the  two  or  three  years  that  it  lasted,  ha 
such  an  effect  in  the  way  of  ill  health  and  mortality  that  it 
afterwards  viewed  as  a  "little  plague"  worthy  of  being  set  i 
comparison  with  the  Great  Plague  of  1665. 

Willis  does  not  say  that  the  epidemic  agues  lasted  aft< 
1658,  perhaps  because  his  essay  was  printed  early  in  1659;  but 
Whitmore,  whose  preface  is  dated  November,  1659,  says,  without 
distinguishing  the  hot  ague  from  the  catarrhal  fever  but  speaking 
of  them  both  as  one  Protean  malady:  "it  now  begins  again 
seizing  on  all  sorts  of  people  of  different  nature,  which  show 
that  it  is  epidemic."  Sydenham  does  not  appear  upon  the  seen 
until  1661  ;  but  when  his  epidemic  constitutions  do  begin,  it  is 
with  intermittents  or  agues,  which  lasted,  according  to  him,  until 
1664.  Perhaps  if  Sydenham's  experience  had  extended  back  to 
1657  he  would  have  made  his  aguish  constitution  to  begin  with 
that  year,  and  to  go  on  continuously  until  1664.  At  all  events 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  year  1660  was  a  clear  interval 
between  Willis's  and  Whitmore's  period  of  1657-59,  ^^^  Syden- 
ham's period  of  1661-64;  for  it  so  happens  that  John  Evelyn 
has  left  tlie  following  note  of  his  own  illness: 

"From  17  February  to  5  April  [1660)  I  was  detained  in  bed  with  a  kim 
of  double  tertian^  the  cruetl  effects  of  the  splecne  and  other  distempers, 
that  extremity  that  my  physicians.  Drs  Wetncrbum,  Ncedham  and  C1aud< 
were  in  great  doubts  of  my  recovery."  Towards  the  decline  of  his  sicknesj 
ho  had  a  relapse,  but  on  the  14th  April  **  I  was  able  to  go  into  the  countryi 
which  I  did  to  my  sweete  and  native  aire  at  Wooion.*'  On  the  91)1  of  Ms 
he  was  still  so  weak  as  to  be  unable  to  accompany  Lord  Berkeley  lo  Breda 
with  the  address  inviting  Charles  II.  to  assume  the  crown. 

Sydenham  makes  the  "constitution  "  which  began  for  him  in 
1661  to  decline  gradually,  and  to  end  definitely  in  1664,  aftei 
which  he  finds  intermittents  wholly  absent  for  thirteen  years,  01 
until  1677.  This  clear  interval  will  make  a  convenient  break  ii 
the  chronology,  whereat  we  may  bring  in  the  popular  am 
professional  notions  of  ague  then  current,  and  the  popul 
practice  in  that  disease  by  empirics. 
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It  IS  to  be  observed  that  all  the  respectable  writers  of  the 
profession  speak  of  agues  or  intermittents  as  epidemic  over  the 
country  for  a  definite  period,  and  as  disappearing  thereafter  for 
years  together.  At  the  same  time  they  say  little  or  nothing 
of  the  endemic  malarious  fevers  of  marshy  localities.  Further, 
it  appears  that  the  professed  aguc-curers,  although  they  would 
wish  to  represent  ague  as  a  perennial  disease,  are  really  basing 
upon  the  same  experiences  of  occasional  epidemics  which  Willis, 
Whitmore  and  Sydenham  recorded  as  occasional.  The  best 
instance  of  this  is  the  '  Pyretologia '  by  Drage  of  Hitchin.  It 
was  published  for  practice  in  1665,  being  designed  to  show  forth 
the  author's  skill  as  an  ague-curer*.  When  we  examine  its 
generalities  closely,  we  find  that  they  all  come  from  the  sickly 
season  of  1637,  the  first  of  those  described  by  Willis. 

The  great  autumnal  epidemic  of  that  year  (and  the  following),  which 
we  know  from  other  sources  to  have  been  reckoned  a  "little  plague*"  he 
describes  as  *'a  malij^nant  sickness,"  which  was  followed  in  the  winter  by 
quartans.  He  himself  escaped  the  autumnal  fever  but  he  incurred  the 
quartan  later  in  the  year.  In  his  own  case,  while  the  original  paroxysm  of 
tni?  ague  was  still  going  on,  a  new  one  arose  towards  evening,  and  again,  on 
the  following  day,  a  new  paroxysm  gathered  vigour  and  supplanted  the  old, 
becoming  the  substantive  paroxysm.  M.iny  of  those  who  died  of  the  quartan 
in  1657  had  either  the  paroxysms  duplicated,  or  a  total  want  of  them,  or,  in 
another  passage,  *'  the  quartan  which  followed  the  autumnal  disease  of  hetero- 
f^eneous  quality  in  1657,  cut  off  divers  old  people,  the  fever  being  erratic, 
duplicated  or  triplicated."  It  was  a  bad  sign  when  the  quartan  became 
doubled  or  trebled;  regularity  of  the  paroxysm  was  a  si^n  of  a  good 
recover)'.  The  sjTnpioms  of  a  quartan  are  various  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
pronounce  that  these  all  arc  the  symptoms  of  an  intermittent  fever,  or  the 
prodromal  signs  thereof,  unless  inlermittcnl  fe\'ers  be  epidemic  at  the  time. 
He  gives  the  case  of  a  civil  and  pious  priest  who  had  a  tedious  quartan  from 
being  struck  with  lightning ;  he  was  confined  to  bed  for  two  years,  with  loss 
of  hearing,  but,  strangely  enough,  retaining  the  use  of  his  eyes;  sometimes 
he  was  vexed  with  convulsions,  sometimes  with  quartan  fever.  The  ''picbs 
medicorum"  say  that  a  quartan  fever  comes  of  melancholy,  a  tertian  of 
choler,  a  quotidian  of  putrefied  pituitous  matter.  The  "plebs  plebis"  think 
that  the  cause  is  wind  or  tiatus,  and  thai  they  get  rid  of  the  ague  by  belching. 
In  his  own  case  he  observed  that  if  he  drank  more  cold  ale  than  usual,  he 
was  seized  with  distension  in  the  loins  and  with  palpitation,  and  belched  up 
"  flatus  and  crass  vapours  infected  with  the  quality  of  a  quartan."  He  knew 
a  man  who,  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  month  of  a  quartan,  drank  wine  too  freely, 
30  that  the  paroxysms  came  every  day,  and  that  violently:  after  a  week  he 
had  an  especially  severe  paroxysm,  and  then  no  more  for  three  weeks,  when 
the  fever  relumed  under  the  lypc  of  an  exquisite  quartan.  One  case,  which 
he  mentions  twice,  led  him  to  doubt  whether  quartans  were  not  catching:  a 


*  IIi'prroXo>i«  iivi  Gitlitlmi  Dragvi  HiUhnnis  lor^f  koX  ^Xoo'o^i'  ObsennUioms 
ab  ExperitHtia  dt  Febr^ltui  /uifrmittentihus,     Loridini,  1665. 
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certain  girl  suffering  from  a  quartan  asked  her  father,  who  was  skilled  in 
art,  to  open  a  vein  ;  her  parent  decUred  that  during  the  blooding  the  morbid 
smell  ot  the  flowing  blood  reached  his  nostrils,  so  that  he  was  seized  of  his 
daughter's  fever  at  the  proper  time  of  her  paroxysms,  havintj  three  or  four 
ague  fits  in  due  order;  meanwhile  the  girl  was  free  from  the  paroxysms  for  a 
whole  week,  but  no  longer.  The  singular  nature  of  quartans  is  fiirther 
brought  out  in  the  fact  that  papules,  pustules  and  exanthems  breaking  out  on 
the  skin  were  quite  common  in  the  quartan  fever  which  followed  the  mali^- 
nant  epidemic  of  the  autumn  of  1657.  "In  the  fevers  hardly  any  heat  is 
perceived ;  and  so  the  unskilled  vulgar  say  *This  is  an  ague'  (Hoc  est  anglic^ 
Ague)^  and  *This  is  fever  and  ague'  (Et  hoc  est  fcbris  ct  anglic^/^^iftf^)  when 
cold  and  heat  are  mixed  equally  or  combined  regularly."  Peruvian  bark  does 
not  evacuate  the  morbific  matter  unless  by  chance  it  provokes  vomiting ;  cases 
treated  by  it  often  relapse,  and  are  not  well  in  the  intervals.  Bark  does  not 
occur  in  his  own  prescriptions ;  but  he  had  cured  many  with  "  pentaphyllum.'* 
He  knew  several  physicians  in  the  epidemic  of  quartans  in  1657  who  trusted 
to  narcotics  entirely. 

Drage  must  have  had  a  rca!  experience  of  aguish  distempers 
of  one  kind  or  another  during  the  sickly  seasons  of  1657-59. 
But  it  is  clear  from  the  essays  or  advertisements  of  empirics 
that  agues  were  discovered  in  many  forms  of  sickness  that  were 
neither  intermittent  fevers  nor  fevers  of  any  distinctive  type. 
One  of  these  practitioners  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  claims  to  be 
"the  king's  majesty's  servant  in  ordinary'*';  which  is  not  in- 
credible, as  Sir  Robert  Talbor,  whom  Charles  II.  deigned  to 
honour,  was  an  ague-curer  of  the  same  class. 

"An  ague,  which  hitherto  amongst  all  sorts  hath  been  accounted  the 
physitian's  shame,  both  for  definition  and  cure  (thus  farre  hath  ignorance 

firevailed),  but  that  the  contraiy  is  manifest  appeareth  sufficiently  by  this 
bllowing  definition :  and  shall  be  cured  whether  Urtian^  quartern  or 
quoLidsan,  by  me  Aaron  Strealer,  physitian  of  Arts  in  Oxford,  approved  by 
Authority,  the  King's  Majesties  servant  in  ordinary,  and  dwelhng  against  the 
Temple,  three  houses  up  in  Chanccrie  Lane,  next  house  to  the  Golden 
Anchor."  An  ague,  he  goes  on,  is  either  interpolate  (intermittent)  or  con- 
tinual ;  it  is  either  engendered  of  a  melancholic  humour  or  it  is  a  splenetic 
effect ;  the  liver  is  obstructed  by  abundance  of  choler  proceeding  from  a  salt 
rheum  that  cometh  from  the  brain"  etc.  Agues  are  to  be  dreaded  mo&l  for 
their  remote  effects  :  "Say  not  therefore,  '  It  is  but  an  ague,  but  a  fcaver;  t 
shall  wear  it  out.'  Dally  not  with  this  disease  ;"  and  he  adds  a  case  to  show 
what  people  may  come  to  if  they  neglect  an  ague  at  the  beginning  :  "Being 
carried  downe  from  London  to  Soutli  hampton  by  Master  Thomas  Masrut, — 
September  1640,  word  was  brought  me  of  a  Mayd  dead,  16  years  of  age:  and 
being  requested  to  see  what  disease  she  dyed  of,  I  took  my  chinirgion  with 
me  and  went.  And  after  section  or  search,  I  found  as  foUoweth:  a  gallon 
and  a  half  of  green  water  in  the  belly,  that  btunk  worse  than  carrion  ;  under 
the  lyver  an  impostume  as  bigg  as  my  fist,  full  of  green  black  corrupted 
matter,  and  the  lyver  black  and  rot.  The  spleen  and  kidneys  wholly 
decayed,  and  the  place  as  black  as  soot ;  the  bowels  they  were  fretted,  ulcerated 
and  rotten.  In  the  chesse  was  two  great  bandfuls  of  black  burnt  blood  in 
dust  or  powder;  the  heart  was  all  sound,  but  not  a  drop  of  blood  in  it;  nor 
one  spoonlull  in  the  whole  body, 

^  His  traet  is  dAtcd  1641. 
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[ere  was  an  Annatomy  indeed,  skinne  and  bone;  and  I  verily  beleeve 
that  ihcre  was  no  brainc  left,  but  that  she  lived  while  that  was  moyst:  the 
sent  was  so  ill,  and  I  not  well,  that  I  forbore  to  search  it 

God  that  knowes  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  knowcs  this  is  a  truth,  and 
nothing  else  here  written.  Arthur  Fauset,  chinirgion  at  Southampton,  was 
the  man  I  employed  to  cut  her  up,  as  many  there  can  witness  that  were 
present. 

And  what  of  all  this,  may  some  say?  Why  this.  An  eight  weeks'  ag^e 
in  the  neglect  of  it  breeds  all  these  diseases,  and  finally  death." 

Let  us  take  next  the  advertisement  of  an  apothecary  a 
generation  afler,  who  professed  to  cure  Kentish  agues, — '*  the 
description  and  cure  of  Kentish  and  all  other  ag^cs...and 
humbly  showing  (in  a  measure)  the  author's  judgment  why  so 
many  are  not  cured,  with  advice  in  relation  thereunto,  whether 
it  be  Quotidian,  Tertian  or  Quartan,  simple,  double  or  triple'." 
Before  the  Fire  of  London  he  had  practised  in  Mark  Lane,  but 
after  his  house  was  destroyed  he  removed  to  Kent,  attending 
Maidstone  market  every  Thursday,  and  residing  at  Rochester,  a 
city  which,  "besides  being  subject  to  diseases  in  common  with 
others,  hath  two  diseases  more  epidemical,  namely,  the  Scurvey 
for  one  but  the  Ague  in  special/'  The  symptoms  of  scurvy,  as 
he  gives  them,  cover  perhaps  the  one  moiety  of  disease^  and 
those  of  ague  the  other. 

A^ucs  are  of  two  sorts,  curable  and  incurable;  the  curable  are  those  that 
come  in  a  common  way  of  Providence,  the  incurable  those  that  arc  sent  more 
immediately  from  God  in  the  way  of  special  jiudginent,  as  instances  adduced 
from  Scripture  show.  What  is  an  ague?  Some  think  it  is  a  strange  thing, 
they  know  not  what ;  the  more  ignorant  think  it  is  an  evil  spirit,  but  coming 
they  know  not  whence.  Agues  have  their  seat  in  the  humours  either  within 
the  vessels  or  without  them;  those  residing  within  are  continual  quotidians, 
continual  tertians,  continual  quartans;  those  without  are  intermittent  ditto. 
(This  distinction  of  within  and  without  the  vessels  is  traditional,  and  is  found 
in  Jones's  Dyatl  of  Agues  as  wcU  as  in  Dutch  medical  books  a  century  later.} 
The  paroxysms  of  the  intermiltfnts  are  really  the  uprising  of  the  Archaeus 
[of  van  Helmont],  or  spirit,  lo  oppose  the  rottenness  of  the  humours.  A 
quartan  is  harder  to  cure  than  any  other  ague;  p.irt  of  its  cure  is  an  old 
14th-century  rule  of  letting  blood  in  the  plague;  "let  blood  in  the  left  hand 
in  the  vein  between  the  ring  linger  and  the  tittle  finger,  which  said  thing  to 
my  knowledge  was  done  about  sixteen  years  ago  [to  say  nothmg  of  three 
hundred  years  ago]  by  the  empiric  Parker  in  this  country,  with  very  good 
success  and  to  his  jireat  honour  and  worldly  advancement."  This  ague-curer 
says  little  of  Peruvian  bark;  his  specific  is  the  powder  of  Riverius,  "the 
preparation  of  which,  a%  well  as  some  of  the  powder  itself  is  lately  and 
providentially  come  to  tny  hands.'*  Three  doses  cost  not  above  five  shillings, 
**and  I  never  yet  gave  more  in  the  most  inveterate  of  these  diseases... My 
opmion  is  that  he  that  will  not  freely  part  with  a  crown  out  of  his  pocket  to 
be  cased  of  such  a  disease  in  his  body  deserves  to  keep  it." 


'  By  Nicholas  Sadell,  licentiate  in  physick  and  fcludcnt  in  chitni<4ry. 
669. 
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InflucHsas  and  Epidemic  Agtus. 


The  most  celebrated  ague-curer  of  the  Restoration   period 

was  Sir  Robert  Talbor,  who  thus  describes   the  high   motives 

that  made  him  a  specialist*: 

"When  I  firsl  began  the  study  and  practice  of  Physick,  amongst  other 
distempers  incident  to  humane  bodies  I  met  with  aquarian  ague,  a  disease  that 
sccmea  to  me  the  n€  plus  u/ira  of  physic,  being  commonly  called  Ludibrium 
et  Opprobrium  Medicorum,  folly  and  derision  of  my  profession,  did  so 
exasperate  my  spirit  that  I  was  resolved  to  do  what  study  or  industry  could 
perform  to  find  out  a  certain  method  for  the  cure  of  this  unruly  distemper...! 
considered  there  uas  no  other  way  to  satisfy  my  desire  but  by  that  good  old 
way,  observation  and  experiment.  To  this  purpose  i  planted  myself  in  Essex 
near  to  the  seaside,  in  a  place  where  agues  arc  the  epidemical  diseases,  where 
you  will  find  but  few  persons  but  either  are,  or  have  been  afflicted  with  a 
tedious  quartan.  In  this  place  1  lived  some  years,  making  the  best  use  of 
my  lime  1  could  for  the  improving  my  knowledge." 

Talbor's  first  chapter  is  a  fluent  account  of  how  agues  are 
produced  by  "  obstructions  "  of  the  spleen.  This  was  a  matter 
of  theoretical  pathology  which  an  empiric  could  make  a  show 
with  as  well  as  another.  But  the  empiric  betrays  himself  as 
soon  as  he  comes  to  practice.  The  enlarged  spleen  of  repeated 
agues,  or  of  the  malarial  cachexia,  is  commonly  known  as  the 
ague-cake.  There  is  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  unhappjness  of 
the  aguish  habit  resides  in  the  ague-cake,  and  that  one  of  the 
best  pieces  of  treatment  is  to  apply  counter-irritants  or  the  actual 
cautery  to  the  left  side,  against  which  the  enlarged  spleen 
presses  as  a  cake-like  mass.  Talbor,  however,  desired  to  free 
the  patient  from  his  "ague-cake"  altogether: 

"I  have  observed  these  in  four  patients;  two  were  cast  out  the  stomach 
by  nature,  and  the  other  two  by  emetic  medicines.  One  of  them  was  like  a 
clotted  piece  of  phlegm,  about  the  bigness  of  a  walnut,  pliable  like  glue  or 
wax,  weighing  about  half  an  ounce;  another  alxjut  the  bigneus  of  the  yolk 
of  a  pullet's  egg,  and  like  it  in  colour,  but  stiffer,  weighing  about  five  drachms; 
the  other  two  of  a  dark  colour,  more  tough,  about  the  like  bigness,  and 
heavier.  It  is  a  general  observation  amongst  them  thai  their  ague  comes 
away  when  they  see  those  ague-cakes*.'* 

Having  followed  this  "good  old  way  of  observation  and  experi- 
ment"  for  several   years   among    the    residents    of   the    Essex 

'  UvperoXwyia.  A  rational  acecunt  of  tkt  Canst  and  Cure  of  Agvts^  wUk  rAa'r 
tijfytx^  Dia^^HcsHck  aiui  Pro^i^tMticJt.  Ahe  some  Sf*e(ified  Mniicines  preu-rihnf  for  (kt 
Cure  of  all  sortt  of  Agttes^  ^fc.  IVAcrt^M/o  u  added  a  short  aootint  of  the  CAUSf  ^nd 
Cure  of  f'eavers  and  the  Griping  in  the  Guts,  Authore  Kto,  lalWr,  Pjrrettatro. 
Londtni,  1671. 

'  Sir  Thomas  VVatsou  [Prartice  0/  Physit,  1.  725)  has  a  story  which  shows  how 
long  these  fancies,  encouraged  by  tiuack-i^,  may  linger:  **A  ci^achnuui  by  whtMc  side, 
I  sat  while  travelling  fruin  Bruad&tairs  to  Maigate  wiib  speaking  uf  the  raritv  of  ague 
in  that  pnrt  of  the  Isle  of  llianet.  Hi»  father,  he  said,  once  had  the  compfamt,  and 
R  fit  came  un  while  he  W'as  on  a  visit  to  him,  the  coachman,  at  Kamsgatc.  Tlic  svun 
administered  to  his  suffering  parent  a  glass  of  brandy;  whereupon  'he  threw  the  «gy 
off  his  stomacli  ;  and  it  looked  for  all  the  wodd  like  a  lump  of  jelly.*" 
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marshes,  Talbor  came  to  London,  and  set  up  his  sign  next 
door  to  Gray's  Inn  Gale  in  Holborn.  In  1672  (14th  July)  he 
issued  a  small  work  with  a  Greek  title — the  quacks  were  fond 
of  the  Greek  character  on  their  title-pages — "  FIi'^eToXfryta,  a 
rational  account  of  the  cause  and  cure  of  agues,  with  their 
signs :  whereunto  ts  added  a  short  account  of  the  cause  and 
cure  of  feavers."  He  made  a  bid  also  for  practice  in  "scurvy," 
a  disease  of  landsmen  in  those  times  which  was  more  a  bogey 
than  ague  itself — "a  strange  monster  acting  its  part  upon  the 
stage  of  this  little  world  in  various  shapes,  counterfeiting  the 
guise  of  most  other  diseases.. .sometimes  it  is  couchant,  other 
times  rampant,  so  alternately  chronic  and  acute." 

Most  of  the  agues  which  Talbor  professed  to  have  met  with 
in  I^ondon  in  those  years  must  have  been  equally  factitious: 
for  Sydenham,  who  makes  more  of  "intermittents"  than  other 
writers  of  repute,  was  of  opinion  that,  for  thirteen  years  from 
1664  to  1677,  fevers  of  that  type  had  not  been  seen  in  London, 
except  some  sporadic  cases  or  cases  in  which  the  attack  had 
begun  in  the  country.  But  the  air  was  then  full  of  talk  and 
controversy  about  Peruvian  bark,  or  Jesuits'  powder  (puhis 
patrum\  ox  "  the  cortex,"  which  was  cried  up  as  a  specific  in 
agues  by  some,  and  cried  down  by  others.  Talbor  had  seized 
upon  this  specific,  and  claimed  to  have  an  original  way  of 
administering  it,  whereby  its  success  was  assured.  We  get  a 
glimpse  of  his  practice  from  Dr  Philip  Guide,  a  Frenchman  who 
came  to  London  and  practised  for  many  years  as  a  member  of 
the  College  of  Physicians*.  Talbor  had  cured  the  daughter  of 
Lady  Mordaunt  of  an  ague,  and  the  cure  had  reached  the  ears 
of  Charles  II.  One  of  the  French  princesses  having  been  long 
afHictcd  with  a  quartan  ague, 

'*  The  king  commanded  Mr  Talbor  lo  take  a  turn  at  Paris,  and  as  a  mark 
of  distinction  he  honoured  him  with  Ihe  title  of  knight.  He  succeeded 
wonderfully.  Hut  he  could  not  cure  Lady  Mordaunl's  daughter  a  second 
lime,  whom  he  had  cured  once  before  at  London,  by  whom  he  gained  most  of 
his  reputation."  He  tried  for  two  months,  but  did  not  relieve  the  symptoms. 
Dr  Guide  was  called  in,  and  being  asked  lo  give  his  opinion  of  the  ague  that 
the  young  lady  was  afflicted  with,  "  after  some  inquiry  I  found  her  distemper 
was  complicated  and  quite  different  from  the  ague,  which  made  mc  lay  the 
thought  of  the  ague  aside,  and  apply  myself  wholly  to  the  complicated 
disease,  which  I  effectually  cured  in  twelve  days,  together  with  her  ague, 
without  having  any  further  need  of  the  infallible  specific  of  Sir  Robert 
Talbor." 


»  Philip  Guide,  M.D.,  A  Kind  Waming,  ^€.     Lond.  1710. 
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The  Peruvian  Bark  Controversy. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  conflicting  opinions  as  to 
the  benefit  of  Peruvian  bark  in  ague,  which  have  been  often 
cited  in  disparagement  of  medicine  and  as  an  example  of  its_ 
intolerance,  arose  from  the  indiscriminate  use  of  it  in  "  agues 
diagnosed  as  such  by  quacWs  and  pushing  practitioners.  The 
bark  had  been  brought  first  to  Spain  in  1632  and  had  been  tried 
medicinally  in  1639'.  It  was  under  the  powerful  patronage  of 
the  Jesuits,  especially  of  Cardinal  de  Lugo,  and  most  of  it  at 
that  time  found  its  way  to  Rome,  the  centre  of  a  malarious 
district.  In  1652  it  failed  to  cure  a  "double  quartan**  in  an 
Austrian  archduke,  and  thereafter  fell  into  some  disrepute, 
violent  controversy  on  its  specific  use  in  agues  arose  in  ih 
Netherlands  ;  it  had  failed  in  every  case  at  Brussels,  it  had  not 
failed  in  a  single  case  at  Delft.  Meanwhile  it  remained  very 
dear,  sixty  florins  having  been  paid  at  Brussels  in  1658  for  as 
much  as  would  make  twenty  doses,  to  be  sent  to  Paris.  The 
London  '  Mercurius  I'oliticus'  of  the  week  9-16  December, 
1658,  contained  an  advertisement*  that  a  supply  of  it  had  been 
brought  over  by  James  Thompson,  merchant  of  Antwerp,  and 
was  to  be  had  either  at  his  own  lodgings  at  the  Black  Spotted 
Eagle  in  the  Old  Hailey  or  at  Mr  John  Crook's,  bookseller,  at 
the  sign  of  the  Ship  in  St  Paul's  Churchyard.  The  London 
physicians  such  as  Prujean  and  Brady  countenanced  it,  and 
Willis,  in  reprinting  his  essay  on  Fevers  in  1660,  spoke  of  it  as 
coming  into  daily  use.  Sydenham,  whose  publisher  was  the 
same  Crook  at  the  sign  of  the  Ship,  made  a  brief  reference  to  it 
in  the  first  edition  (1666)  of  his  Obsen^ationes  Medicae,  in  the 
section  upon  the  epidemic  constitution  of  intermittents  during 
the  years  1661-64.  He  admits  that  the  bark  could  keep  down 
fermentation  for  the  time  being ;  but  the  materies  which  the 
fermentation  would  have  dissipated  if  it  had  been  allowed  its 
way,  will  remain  in  the  system  and  quickly  renew  its  powc: 
He  had  knowTi  a  quartan  continue  for  several  years  under  th 
use  of  bark.  It  had  even  killed  some  patients  when  give 
immediately  before  the  paroxysm.  Prudently  and  cautiously 
given,  in  the  decline  of  such   fevers,  it  had    been   sometimes 

>  The  Iiest  summary  of  ihe  "  history  of  the  use  of  Pensrian  bark"  is  by  Sir  Ceoifie 
Baker,  in  Tram.  Cot,  Phyj.  III.  (1785),  173.  J 

'  Citctl  by  Baker,  /.c.  p.  190. 


% 
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useful  and  had  stopped  the  paroxysms  altogether,  especially  if 
the  aguish  fits  were  occurring  at  a  season  when  the  malady  was 
less  epidemical.  But  it  is  clear  that  Sydenham  in  1666  inclined 
strongly  to  non-intcrfcrencc  with  the  natural  depuratory  action 
of  the  fever  upon  the  matcrics  of  the  disease.  His  teaching 
that  the  cortex,  while  it  kept  down  the  fermentation  of  the 
blood  for  a  time,  left  the  dregs  of  the  fever  behind,  was  thus 
popularly  stated  some  years  after  by  Roger  North  in  relating 
the  fatal  illness  of  his  brother  the  Lord  Keeper  Guilford  in  the 
summer  of  16S5'. 

The  fever  of  Lord  Guilford  was  not  an  intermittenl  at  all,  but  a  "bnrnm^ 
acute  fever  without  any  notable  remissions  and  no  intennissions,"  a  case  of 
the  epidemic  typhus  of  that  and  the  succeeding  year,  elsewhere  described. 
The  treatment  was  first  in  the  hands  of  l)r  Masters,  pupil  and  successor  of 
Dr  Willis,  whose  cardinal  doctrine  of  fevers  was  that  they  were  a  natural 
fermentation  of  the  blood.  He  ordered  phlebotomy.  Next  Dr  Short, 
of  another  school,  was  sent  for:  '*So  to  work  with  his  cortex  to  take  it  off: 
and  it  was  so  done;  but  his  lordship  continued  tn  have  his  headache  and 
want  of  sleep.  He  gave  him  quieting  potions,  as  they  called  them,  which 
were  opiates  to  make  him  sleep;  but  he  ranted  and  renounced  them  as  his 
Rrratest  tormentors,  saying  'that  they  thought  all  was  well  if  he  did  not  kick 
off  the  clothes  and  his  servant  had  his  natural  rest ;  but  at!  that  while  he  had 
axes  and  hammers  and  fireworks  in  his  head,  which  he  could  not  bear.'  All 
these  were  very  bad  signs;  but  yet  he  seemed  to  mend  considerably;  and 
no  wonder,  his  fever  being  taken  off  by  the  cortex.  And  it  is  now  found  that, 
without  there  be  an  intermission  of  the  fever,  the  cortex  doth  but  ingraft  the 
venom  to  shoot  out  a;(ain  more  perniciously."  The  Lord  Keepers  illness 
dragged  on,  and  at  length  the  physicians  "  found  he  had  a  lent  fever  which  was 
growing  up  out  of  the  dregs  which  the  cortex  had  left;  and  if  it  wero  not 
taken  off,  ihcy  knew  he  would  soon  perish.  .Sn  they  plied  him  with  now  doses 
of  the  same  under  the  name  of  corclial  powders,  whereof  the  quantity  he  took 
is  scarce  credible ;  but  they  would  not  touch  his  fever  any  more  than  so  much 
powder  of  port.  And  still  he  grew  worse  and  worse.  At  length  the  doctors 
threw  upV 

Sydenham  having  indicated  in  his  edition  of  1666  that  bark 
was  dangerous  when  given  immediately  before  a  paroxysm,  but 
that  it  was  sometimes  useful  in  the  decline  of  the  fever,  and 
that  its  benefits  were  greatest  in  those  desultory  agues  which 
appeared  at,  or  continued  into,  a  season  when  agues  had  become 
less  epidemical,  he  proceeded  in  his  third  edition  of  1675  to 
enlarge  these  indications  for  giving  bark  in  ague.  He  begins,  as 
Talbor  had  begun  in  his  essay  of  1672,  and  as  the  empiric 
Strcater  had  in  his  advertisement  of  1641,  by  calling  quartans 
the  opprobrium  medkorum^  and  he  then  lays  down  precisely  how 


'  Livti  «f  tkt  Norths^    Newed.  byjessopp.     Lond.  1890,  lii.  1 

'  Mc  fell  into  a  kind  of  decline  and  dicil  ol  hi*  country  hnuw 

Dr  kAdcliffc  having  been  siimntoniH)  from  Ixindon  without  nvnil. 

c.  ri. 


5  September, 
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bark  was  to  be  given  in  those  obstinate  fevers,  as  well  as 
tertians  of  the  aged  or  feeble:  namely,  after  the  fever  h; 
exhausted  itself  sua  Marie,  in  the  intervals  between 
paroxysms,  an  ounce  of  bark  (in  two  ounces  of  syrup  of  ros< 
to  be  taken  in  the  course  of  the  two  free  days,  a  fourth  part  at 
time  morning  and  evening.  The  dosage  may  have  been  boi 
rowed  from  Talbor,  as  Sir  George  Baker  allies';  it  matti 
little  for  anyone's  fame.  Sydenham,  however,  in  a  letter 
October,  1677,  thus  claimed  to  have  been  independent  of  Talbor 
so  far  as  concerned  the  directions  for  giving  bark  which  he 
inserted  in  his  edition  of  1675  : 

**  I  bave  had  but  few  trials,  but  I  am  sure  that  an  ounce  of  bark,  given 
between  the  two  fits,  cures;   which   tlie   physicians   in   London   not   bei 
pleased   to  take  notice  of  in  my  book,  or  not  believing  me,  have  gi 
an  opportunity  to  a  fellow  that  was  but  an  apothecary's  man,  to  go  away  wi 
all  the  practice  on  tij^ues,  by  which  he  has  gotten  an  estate  in  two  months, 
and  brought  great  reproach  on  the  faculty 2." 

Talbor  was  patronised  by  Charles  IL.  who  caused  him  to  be 
made  one  of  his  physicians.  On  2  May^  167S,  a  few  months 
after  the  date  of  Sydenham's  letter,  Lord  Arlington  wrote 
the  president  of  the  College  of  Physicians*;  '*  His  Majesty 
having  received  great  satisfaction  in  the  abilities  and  success 
Dr  Talbor  lor  the  cure  of  agues,  has  caused  him  to  be  admitt< 
and  sworn  one  of  his  physicians."  Next  year,  1679,  the  kii 
had  an  attack  of  the  reigning  ague,  and  a  recurrence  of  it  in 
i68o.  It  is  probably  to  the  occasion  of  one  or  other  of  the* 
attacks  that  an  undated  letter  belongs  from  the  Marquis 
Worcester  to  the  marchioness:  "The  physicians  came  to 
Council  to  acquaint  them  that  they  intend  to  give  the  king 
Jesuit's  powder  five  or  six  times  before  he  goes  to  Newmarket, 
which  they  agreed  to.  He  looks  well,  eats  two  meals  of  meat 
day,  as  he  used  to  do*.'*  Evelyn  has  prescr\'cd  a  story  told  hii 
by  the  Marquis  of  Normanby,  which  probably  relates  to  the 
same  aguish  attack  of  Charles  II. V 

'  Baker,  /,c„  "  Had  not  physician.s  been  laughi  by  a  man  whom  they,  Iwih  abi 
and   tt  home,   vilified  as  an  ignorant  empiric,   wc  might  at    this  day  have  had 
powerful   instruinenl    in   our  hands  witlioul  knowing  how  to  use  il   in   the  m«i 
effectual  mannci.  "     This  was  written  at  a  tmic  when  physicians  spoke  of  *' ihi 
m  the  Itark"— throwing  il  in  "with  a  shovel,"  as  an  Edinburgh  profifs&or  use*! 

'  John  iiarkcr,  M.D.,  of  Saruin,  nmt  afterwonU  physician  to  the  forces, 
1741  (in  his  (Tssay  on  the  epidemic  fever  of  1741,  u.  "i.  p.  112)  that  he  had  Syd( 
letter  In  manui^ript  1>eforc  him,  and  chat  it  was  written  in  October,  1677. 

*  Citcfl  by  Baker,  Tram.  Col.  Phys.  III.  308. 

*  Beaufort  MSS.    Histor.  A/SS.  Ccm.  Xli.  App.  9.  p.  S5. 

*  Kvclyn's  Diary^  under  the  flntc  of  19  Nov.  1694. 
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The  physicians  would  not  give  the  quinquina  to  the  king,  at  a  time 
when,  in  a  dangerous  ague,  it  was  the  only  thing  that  could  cure  him  (out  of 
envy,  because  it  had  been  brought  into  vogue  by  Mr  Tudor  [Talbor]  an 
apothecary),  till  Dr  Short,  to  whom  the  king  sent  to  know  his  opinion  of  it 
privately,  sent  word  to  the  king  that  it  was  the  only  thing  which  could  save 
his  life,  and  then  the  king  enjoined  his  physicians  to  give  it  to  him,  which 
Ihey  did,  and  he  recovered.  Being  askca  by  this  lord  [Normanby]  why  they 
would  not  prescribe  it,  Dr  Lower  said  it  would  spoil  their  practice,  or  some 
such  expression." 

What  Dr  Lower  was  most  likely  to  have  said  was,  that  it 
went  against  his  principles  to  give  bark  in  fevers.  He  was  a 
physiologist,  in  the  sense  of  an  anatomist,  the  pupil  of  Willis  at 
Oxford  and  his  successor  in  practice  in  London.  It  was  the 
teaching  of  Willis  that  blood  was  like  the  juice  of  vegetables, 
particularly  the  juice  of  the  grape,  in  respect  of  fermenting,  just 
as  it  was  like  milk  in  respect  of  curdling.  Fever  was  a  sudden 
access  of  fermentation,  apt  to  arise  in  spring  and  autumn,  from 
internal  or  constitutional  occasions,  as  well  as  to  come  at  any 
time  by  infection  ;  by  this  febrile  ferment,  ebullition  or  com- 
motion, the  blood  was  purged  of  certain  impurities,  comparable 
to  the  Ices  of  wine,  which  were  removed  from  the  body  in  the 
sweat,  the  urine  or  other  critical  evacuation.  Jesuit's  bark  was 
believed  to  check  fermentation,  or,  in  the  later  phrase  of  Pringlc 
and  others,  it  was  antiseptic ;  and  it  was  probably  because  he 
thought  it  would  check  the  natural  defaecating  action  of  the 
blood  in  an  ague  that  Lower  refused  to  prescribe  it  Sydenham 
was  more  tentative,  pliant,  empirical.  He  cavilled  at  Willis's 
doctrine  of  the  ebullition  or  fermentation  of  the  blood  without 
actually  rejecting  it ;  for  he  held  practically  the  same  view  of 
the  salutary  or  depuratory  nature  of  fever,  which  was  indeed  the 
Hippocratic  view  of  it  Accordingly  in  his  first  reference  to 
bark,  in  1666,  he  sustains  the  objection  to  it,  that  it  interfered 
with  a  natural  depuratory  action ;  and  it  was  only  in  following 
the  lead  of  Talbor,  a  more  empirical  person  than  himself,  that 
Sydenham  overcame  his  doctrinal  scruples.  Dr  Short,  to  whom 
Charles  H.  sent  privately  for  advice,  was  of  Sydenham's  party ; 
soon  after  that  occasion,  the  latter  dedicated  to  Short  his 
•Tractate  on  Gout  and  Dropsy'  (1683).  It  was  Short  who 
"went  to  work  with  his  cortex"  upon  the  Lord  Keeper  in  1685, 
after  Dr  Masters,  of  the  school  of  Willis,  had  tried  his  hand  with 
phlebotomy.  The  king's  experiences,  a  few  months  before  the 
Lord  Keeper's  death,  had  been  just  the  same,  and  with  the 
.<iamc  result:  the  deathbed  of  Charles  H.,  it  is  well  known,  was 
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the  scene  of  ecclesiastical  rivalries ;  but  the  physicians  at  the 
bedside  of  the  king  had  their  rivalries  too. 

On  Monday  the  2nd  of  February,  at  eight  in  the  morning, 
the  king  had  a  seizure  of  some  kind  in  his  bed-chamber,  which 
was  currently  said  to  have  been  an  "apoplectic  fit'."  althougl 
there  is  nothing  said  of  paralysis.  A  letter  of  the  3rd  February^ 
says  the  king  "was  seized  in  his  chair  and  bed  chamber  with^ 
a  surprising  convulsion  fit  which  lasted  three  hours,"  Dr  Kin| 
an  expert  operator  who  had  assi.sted  Lower  in  the  dclicaU 
operation  before  the  Royal  Society  on  23  November.  166; 
of  transfusing  blood  from  one  body  to  another,  happened  U 
be  at  hand,  and,  at  once  drawing  his  lancet,  bled  the  king.  Hij 
promptitude  in  action,  which  probably  left  him  little  time  ff 
diagnosis,  was  much  applauded,  and  the  Privy  Council  vot< 
him  a  reward  of  a  thousand  pounds,  which  Burnet  says  he  nev< 
received. 

"This  rescued  his  Majesty  for  the  instant,"  says  Evelyn,  (who  came 
fi*om  Wooton  on  hearing  the  news,  and  is  probably  correct  in  his  narrative] 
'*but  it  was  only  a  short  reprieve.  He  still  complained,  and  was  relapsini 
often  fainting,  with  sometimes  epileptic  symptoms,  till  Wednesday,  for  wUicl 
he  was  cupp'd,  let  blood  in  both  jujculars,  had  both  vomit  and  pur^jcs,  whi<" 
so  reliev'a  him  tliat  on  Thursday  hopes  of  recovery  were  signified  in  thi 
public  Gazette;  but  that  day,  about  noone,  the  physitians  thought  hit 
feverish.  This  they  scem'd  triad  of,  as  being  more  easily  allay'd  and 
methodically  dealt  with  than  his  former  fits;  so  as  they  prescribed  th^ 
famous  Jesuit's  powder:  but  it  made  him  worse,  and  some  very  able  doctoi 
who  were  present  did  not  think  it  a  fever,  but  the  effect  of  his  frequci 
bleeding  and  other  sharp  operations  ub'd  by  ihem  about  his  head,  so  that 
probably  the  powder  miyht  stop  the  circulation,  and  renew  his  former  fits, 
which  now  made  him  very  wcake.  Thus  he  pass'd  Thursday  night  wU 
grcate  difficulty,  when,  complaining  of  a  paine  in  his  side,  they  drew  i) 
ounces  more  of  blood  from  him  ;  this  was  by  6  in  the  morning;  on  Friday,  ai 
it  gave  him  reliefe;  but  ii  did  not  continue,  for  being  now  in  much  pai 
and  slrug^ding  for  breath,  he  lay  dozing,  and  after  some  conHicts^  tl 
physitians  despairing  of  him,  he  gave  up  the  ghost  at  hatfe  an  houre  aft* 
eleven  in  the  morning,  being  6  Feb.  1085,  in  the  36th  yeare  of  his  rei(^ 
and  S4th  of  his  age.. ..Thus  died  King  Charles  1 1,  of  a  vigorous  and  robui 
constitution,  and  in  all  appearance  promising  a  long  lifeV 

Whether  the  bark  would  have  saved  him  if  the  agmsi 
nature  of  the  paroxysms  (such  as  he  had  in  1679  and  again  in 
1680)  had  been  clear  from  the  first,  may  be  doubted.  But  his 
chances  of  recovery  were  certainly  made  worse  by  the  halting 


'  Evelyn ;  Luttrell,  i.  337. 

'  Nist.  AfSS.  Com.  V.  186.     Snthcrland  correispondcnce. 

■  T/U  Diary  ofJohBi  Evfhn^  nnder  the  dale  ^  Kt-'h.  1685. 
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and  stumbling  diagnosis,  (according  to  Evelyn) — now  apoplexy, 

Pnow  epilepsy,  now  fever\ 
The  true  value  of  cinchona  bark  in  medicine  was  not  seen 
until  much  that  was  vague  in  the  use  of  the  term  '*ague"  had 
been  swept  away.  In  the  last  great  epidemic  period  of  agues 
in  this  country,  as  we  shall  see,  from  1780  to  1786,  bark  was 
found,  for  some  reason,  to  be  ineffective.  It  is  not  in  the 
treatment  of  epidemic  agues,  but  of  agues  in  malarious  countries, 
that  the  benefits  of  Jesuits'  bark  have  been  from  first  to  last 

■  most  obvious. 
The  practice  in  so-called  agues  was  long  in  the  hands  of 
empirics,  who,  like  their  class  in  general,  made  business  out 
of  ignorant  or  lax  diagnosis.  I  shall  add  here  what  remains  to 
be  said  of  specialist  ague-curers  in  later  times.  They  are  heard 
of  in  London  in  the  Queen  Anne  period,  and  as  late  as  1745. 

Swift  writes  in  his  Journal  to  Stella,  25  December,  1710,  from  Bury 
Street,  St  James's:  *M  tell  you  a  good  pun:  a  fellow  hard  by  pretends  to 
cure  agues,  and  has  set  out  a  sign,  and  spells  it  egoes  ;  a  gentleman  and  I 
observing  it,  he  said,  *  How  does  that  fellow  pretend  to  cure  agues.^'  I 
said,  I  did  not  know,  but  I  was  sure  it  was  not  by  a  spell.  That  is  ad- 
mirable." In  1745,  Simon  Mason,  of  Cambridge,  published  by  subscription 
and  dedicated  to  Ur  Mead  an  essay,  The  Xalur£  of  an  JnUfmiiting  Fiver 
and  Ai^ue  consui^red  (Lond.  1745),  in  which  he  has  the  following  on  "charm- 
doctors": — ''When  one  of  these  poor  wretches  apply  to  a  doctor  of  this 
stamp,  he  enquires  how  many  fits  they  have  had;  he  then  chalks  so  many 
strokes  upon  a  heater  as  ihey  tell  hun  they  have  had  fits,  and  useth  some 
other  delusions  to  strengthen  the  conceit  of  the  patient"  (p.  167).  Francis 
Kisher,  who  had  been  upper  hostler  in  a  livery  stable  in  Crutchcd  Friars  near 
forty  years,  '*  told  me  he  seldom  missed  a  week  without  several  aj^ue  patients 
applying  to  him,  and  he  cured  great  numbers  by  a  charm  ihey  wore  in  their 
bosoms"  (p.  339).  Another,  who  kept  a  public-house  near  St  George's 
Fields,  Southwark,  sold  'febrifuge  ale*'  at  a  shilling  a  pint.  It  was  a  small 
ale  brewed  without  hops,  but  with  bark,  scrpenlery,  rhubarb  and  cochmeal 
mixed  in  the  brewmg.  The  receipt  was  given  him  by  an  old  doctor  who  was 
u  prisoner  in  the  King's  Bench.  His  customers  came  in  the  morning  fasting, 
and  drank  iheir  shilling's  worth  after  the  publican  had  given  them  faith  by  a 
cordial  grip  of  the  hand.  "  Hy  this  means, "  he  told  Mason,  "  [  got  a  good 
trade  to  my  house,  and  a  comfortable  maintenance  too." 


^ 


I 
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Wc  may  now  return  to  the  actual  history  of  the  epidemic 
fevers  upon  which  the  Peruvian  bark  was  first  tried  on  a  large 
scale  in  England.  The  "  intermittent "  constitution  which  began 
in  1677  and  lasted  year  after  year  until  17S1  or  even  longer  was 

*  The  |iopulnr  tm^t^ination  at  the  lime  appcnri  to  have  been  most  Impressed  by 
Ur  King'?.  pr"mptitU"lc  m  whipping  out  his  lancci.  Roger  North  inuM  have  had  it 
incorrectly  in  his  miml  when  he  wrote  :  "  About  the  time  of  the  death  of  Charles  11., 
it  Gi'ew  a  fashion  to  let  blorMl  frequently,  out  uf  in  opiniun  that  u  would  have  saved 
bt»  life  if  done  in  time." 
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a  very  remarkable  one.     It  was  called  at  the  time  the  new  fc 
or  the  new  ague,  and  it  had  at  least  one  short  interlude 
influenza  or  epidemic  catarrhal  fever  in  the  winter  of  1679,  just 
as  the  last  epidemic  of  the  kind»  in   1657-59,  had  at  least  oni 
and  probably  two,  short  and  swift  epidemic  catarrhs  in  sprinj 
But  before  we  come  to  that  epidemic  of  1678-81,  there  falls 
to  be  noticed  an  epidemic  in  the  month  of  November,   1675^^ 
which   has  always  been  counted  among  the  influenzas  propei^H 
After  giving  the  particulars  of  it  from  Sydenham  and  from  the 
London  bills  of  mortality,  I   shall  show  from  Sydenham  and 
the  bills  of  mortality  that  there  was  an  exactly  similar  epidemic 
in  the  montli  of  November,  1679,  which  has  not  been  admits 
into    the   conventional    list   of   influenzas.     Thereafter   I   sh; 
proceed  to  the  epidemic  constitution  of   1678-81   as  a  whol 
which  has  been  reckoned  among  the  epidemic  agues  or  malarioi 
epidemics. 


The  Influenza  of  1675. 

The  first  that  we  hear  of  the  universal  cold  of  1675  is 
entry  which    Evelyn   makes    in    his   diary  under    15    Octobe 
"  I  got  an  extreme  cold,  such  as  was  afterwards  so  epidemi 
as  not  only  to  afflict  us   in   this  island,  but  was   rife  over  all 
Europe,  like  a  plague.     It  was  after  an  exceeding  ^xy  summ 
and  autumn."     It  was  not  until  November  that  the  cpidem 
cold  made  an  impression  upon  the  death-rate  in  London  ;  the 
deaths  mounted  up  from  275  in  the  week  ending  2  November, 
to  420  and  625    in    the   two  weeks   following,  and   thereaft 
gradually  declined  to  an  ordinary  level.     Part  of  the  ex 
but   by  no  means  the  greater  part  of  it,  was  set  down   u 
fevers,  as  the  following  section  from  tlie  weekly  bills  of  the  ye 
will  show  : 
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This  shows  the  characteristic  rise  and  fall  of  an  epidcn 
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ttftarrh  both  in  the  article  of  fever  deaths  and  in  the  column 
of  deaths  from  all  causes.  The  other  excessive  articles  besides 
fever  in  the  two  worst  weeks  are  also  characteristic  of  influenza 
mortality ; 


Week  ending 
9  Nor. 

Week  ending 
16  Nov. 

Consumption 

Aged 

Tissick 

68 

40 
10 

1? 

35 

Sydenham's  account  bears  out  the  figures'.  At  the  end  of 
October,  he  says,  the  mild,  warm  weather  turned  to  cold,  while 
catarrhs  and  coughs  became  more  frequent  than  at  any  time 
within  his  memory.  They  lasted  until  the  end  of  November, 
when  they  ceased  suddenly.  Afterwards  he  gives  a  special 
chapter  to  the  "Epidemic  Coughs  of  the  year  1675.  with 
Pleurisies  and  Pneumonias  supervening."  The  epidemic  spared, 
he  says,  hardly  anyone  of  whatever  age  or  temperament;    it 

H  went  through  whole  families  at  once.  A  fever  which  he  calls 
Jebris  comatosa  had  been  raging  far  and  wide  since  the  beginning 
of  July,  with  which  in  the  autumn  dysenteric  and  diarrhocal 
disorders  were  mingled  (it  was  an  exceedingly  dry  season). 
This  constitution  held  the  mastery  all  the  autumn,  affecting 
now  the  head,  now  the  bowels,  until  the  end  of  October,  when 

H  catarrhs  and  coughs  became  universal  and  continued  for  a 
month.  Sydenham's  view  of  the  sequence  of  events  was  his 
usual  one,  namely,  that  one  constitution,  by  change  of  season, 
passed  by  transition  into  another.     Whatever  the  constitution  of 

^"comatose"  fevers   may  have  been,  which   prevailed  "far  and 

■  near,"  it  has  left  no  trace  upon  the  bills  of  mortality  in  London, 
which  are  remarkably  low  until  the  beginning  of  November. 

I  But  as  soon  as  the  epidemic  of  coughs  begins,  the  weekly 
deaths  mount  up  in  an  unmistakcable  manner,  so  that  for  two 
or  three  weeks  in  November,  the  mortality  is  nearly  double  that 
of  the  weeks  preceding  or  following. 
The  **  severe  cold  and  violent  cough,"  of  1675,  says  Thoresby 
of  Leeds",  who  was  then  a  boy,  **  too  young  or  unobservant  to 
•  Oh.  Mtd.     yd  «!.  1675.  V.  5. 

'  Ralph  Thurcshy,  Ducaim  LeoJiettsis,  cd.  WhitaVcr,  App.  p.  151.  Bran»1,  /A//. 
0f  NitocastU,  under  (he  year  1675,  says  ihat  "the  jolly  rant"  causol  714  deaths  in 
that  town,  the  authnnty  ^nvcn  l»cing  Jahcz  Cay,  M.D.,  who  left  his  papers  to 
ThorrNby.     The  number  given  is  probably  the  inortAlity  from  all  cnuMS. 
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make  such  remarks  as  might  be  of  use,"  was  known  in  the  north 
of    England    "profanely"   by   the   name   of   the   *' jolly   rant*'^j 
Thoresby  well  remembered  that  it  affected  all  manner  of  pCTBon^^f 
and  that  so  universally  that  it  was  impossible,  owing  to  thc^^ 
coughing,  to  hear  distinctly  an  entire  sentence  of  a  sermon.    He 
gives  December  as  the  month  of  it  in  Leeds,  and  says  that  it 
affected  York,   Hull,  and   Halifax,  as  well  as  the  counties  of 
Westmoreland,   Durham,   and    Northumberland.     In    Scotland 
also  we  find  a  trace  of  a  strange  epidemic  sickness.     It  was  the 
time  of  the  persecution  of  the  Covenanters,  whose  preachers 
moved    hither   and    thither    among   the    farm-houses.     One   of 
them,  John   Blackaddcr,  was  at  the  Cow-hill  in  the  parish 
Livingstown  in  August,  1675.     He  came  in  one  evening  froi 
the  fields  very  melancholy,  and  in  reply  to  questions,  he  sail 
he  was  afraid  of  a  very  dangerous  infectious  mist  to  go  throu] 
the  land  that  night.     He  desired  the  family  to  close  doors  am 
windows,   and  keep  them  closed  as  long  as  they  might,  and^_ 
to  take  notice  where  the  mist  stood  thickest  and   longest.  fo^H 
there   they  would  sec  the  effects  saddest.     "And  it  remained^^ 
longest  upon   that   town   called   the  Craigs,  being  within   their 
sight,   and    only   a    few    families ;    and    within    four    monti 
thereafter,    thirty    corpses    went    out    of    that    place'.*'      ThJ 
prophecy  was  fulfilled  within  four  months,  which  would  brin( 
us  to  the  date  of  the  influenza,  although  the  mortality  for 
small  place  is  somewhat  excessive. 


The  Influenza  of  1679. 

For  the  sake  of  comparison,  I  pass  at  once  to  an  epidemic 
coughs   and    colds    in    the    month    of  November,    1G79,   which 
Sydenham   has   chronicled,   but    no    one    except    Cullen'    has 
thought  of  including  among  the  influenzas.     It  produced  the 
characteristic  effect  of  influenza  on  the  London  weekly  bills,  am 
it  came  in  the  midst  of  epitlcmic  agues,  just  as  the  cpidcmi 
catarrhs  of  1658  and   1659  had  done.     The  following  rise 
fall  arc  just  as  distinctive  of  an  influenza  as  on  the  last  occa< 
in  1675: 


'  t\alrick  Walkci  's  Life  of  Cnr^ilt,  pp.  19,  30. 

"•  -Synopsis  NosaU'pai.     ^rtl  cd.  Kdin.  1780,  II.  I7,v 
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Sydenham's  account'  of  this  remarkable  November  outburst 
of  sickness  in  London,  written  within  a  few  weeks  of  its 
occurrence,  is  ahnost  exactly  a  repetition  of  his  language 
concerning  the  epidemic  coughs  of  November,  1675.  The 
prevailing  intermittent  fevers,  he  says,  gave  place  to  a  new 
epidemic  depending  upon  a  manifest  crasis  of  the  air.  The 
new  epidemic  was  one  of  coughs,  which  were  so  much  more 
general  than  at  the  same  season  in  other  years  that  in  nearly 
every  family  they  affected  nearly  every  person.  In  some  cases 
of  the  cough,  the  aid  of  a  physician  was  hardly  needed  ;  but 
in  others  the  chest  was  so  shaken  by  the  violent  convulsive 
cough  as  to  bring  on  vomiting,  and  the  head  was  affected  with 
vertigo.  F"or  the  first  few  days  the  cough  was  almost  dry,  and 
so  purely  paroxysmal  as  to  remind  Sydenham  of  the  whooping- 
cough  of  children.  Kveryone  was  surprised,  he  says,  at  the 
frequency  of  these  coughs  in  this  season.  His  own  suggestion 
was  that  the  rains  of  October'  had  filled  the  blood  with  crude 
and  watery  particles,  that  the  Hrst  access  of  cold  had  checked 
transpiration  through  the  skin,  and  that  Nature  had  contrived 
to  eliminate  this  serous  colluvics  either  by  the  branches  of  the 
"vena  arteriosa  "  or  (as  some  will  have  it)  by  the  glands  of  the 
trachea,  and  to  explode  it  by  the  aid  of  a  cough.  Phlebotomy 
and  purging  were  the  best  cures  ;  diaphoretics  he  considered  less 
safe,  and  he  ascribed  to  their  abuse  the  fever  into  which  some 
fell,  and  the  pleurisies  which  were  apt  to  attack  patients  with 
great  violence  during  the  subsidence  of  the  epidemic  catarrh. 


The  Epidemic  Agues  of  1678-80. 

The  other  English  writer  on  the  epidemic  constitution  of 
167S-79  is   Dr    Christopher    Morley*.     Like   Sydenham,  he   is 

'  Epist-.  rtspons.  ad  A*.  Brmiy^  §  ^i. 

*  LuUrcll  {Diary^  \.  33)  enters  under  Oct.  1629;    "  Alxml  the  middle  of  this 
month  va"*!  great  lains  fell  which  have  been  very  prejudiciall  to  ru.ai)y  )>cim:)iu." 

*  Chrwtophcr  Love  Morlcy.  M.  1  >..  De  Morbo  EpUonuo  tarn  hnjuj  ijuam  inptriorii 
j4ftmt  Ki  est  1678  r/  1679  //arratra.     Preface  UMeii  Lunduu,  ji  Dec.  1671/. 
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occupied  almost  exclusively  with  the  epidemic  agues;  bt 
also  records  the  extraordinary  rise  of  the  mortality  in  London 
for  a  few  weeks  in  the  last  months  of  the  year,  and  the  causes 
thereof,  although  it  did  not  occur  to  him  to  count  that  as  a 
separate  part  of  "the  new  disease,"  still  less  as  the  principal  part, 
which  it  really  was  in  London  so  far  as  concerned  the  death-rate. 
Dating  his  preface  from  London,  the  31st  of  December,  1679.  he 
says  in  the  text;  "Within  the  very  days  of  my  present  writing,  it 
happens  that  as  many  as  four  hundred  deaths  more  than  usual 
have  taken  place  in  a  fortnight,"  the  excessive  mortality  having 
been  due  to  ''coryza,  bronchitis,  catarrh,  cough  and  fever,"  which 
were  the  effects  of  '*  most  pernicious  destinations." 

I  shall  now  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  epidemic 
constitution  in  the  midst  of  which  this  November  interlude 
occurred,  and  I  shall  follow  it  season  after  season  to  the  end,  so 
as  to  set  forth  in  historical  prominence  that  which  was  regarded 
at  the  time  as  "  the  new  disease."  When  Sydenham  returned  to 
London  in  the  autumn  of  1677,  after  six  months'  rest  from 
practice,  he  was  told  by  his  professional  friends  that  intermittents 
were  being  seen  here  and  there  (after  a  clear  interval  of  thirteen 
years),  being  more  frequent  in  the  country  than  in  the  city.  In 
the  letter  of  October,  1677.  cited  above,  he  speaks  of  Talbor 
having  made  a  fortune  in  two  months  by  his  cures  of  agues  with 
bark. 

The  first  particular  notice  of  the  "new  fever"  occurs  in  a  London  letter 
of  23  Febriiar)',  16^^  ;  "  Lady  Kathcrin  I3rudcnhall  has  been  in  j;rcat  danger 
of  death  by  the  new  feavcr^"  A  severe  aguish  illness  of  Roger  North,  fully 
described  in  his  *  Autobiography,'  was  probably  another  instance  of  the 
reigning  maladj* ;  it  came  upon  him  in  the  hot  weather  of  1678,  while  he  was 
residing  with  his  brother,  Lord  Guilford,  at  Hammersmith*.  In  the  autumn 
of  1678,  the  '•  new  fever"  came  more  into  notice.  On  the  8ih  of  September, 
a  letter  was  brought  to  Evelyn  in  church,  from  Mr  Godolphin  (afterwards 
celebrated  as  the  minister  of  William  III),  to  say  that  his  wife  was  exceed- 
ingly ill  and  to  ask  Evelyn's  prayers  and  assistance.  Evelyn  and  his  wife 
took  boat  at  once  to  Whitehall,  and  found  the  youn^  and  much-beloved 
Mrs  Godolphin  "attacqu'd  with  the  new  fever  then  reigning  this  excessive 
hot  autumn,  and  which  was  so  violent  chat  it  was  not  thought  she  could  last 
many  hours."  She  died  next  day,  in  her  twenty-ninth  year;  but,  as  she  had 
been  brought  to  bed  of  a  son  six  days  before,  her  fever  may  have  been  more 
from  puerperal  causes  than  from  "the  new  fever  then  reigning."  Other 
known  cases  of  ague  the  next  season  were  those  of  Sir  James  Moore,  his 
majesty's  engineer,  who,  in  August,  1679,  coming  from  Portsmouth  "was 
seized  with  an  ague,  and  had  two  or  three  violent  fits,  which  carried  him 
off*;"  and  of  the  king,  Charles  II.,  who  was  congratulated  on  his  recovery 

'   Ijirty  Chaworth  to  Lord  Roo*,  Caifudar  of  the  Bdxfoir  AfSS.  IK  47. 

'  Uve$  of  tht  Norths,     E4.  fit.  111.  143. 

*  LuttfcU's  Uittoriaii  ReUitioM.     Oxford.  1H57,  T-  19. 
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by  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  on  15  September,  and  had  a  recurrence  of 
the  aguish  attack  ("two  or  three  fits")  on  15  May,  1680'.  There  are  also 
references  to  the  agues  of  1679  in  the  country,  in  the  letters  of  Lady 
North* 

Sydenham  wrote  his  account  of  this  epidemic  of  intermittents 
in  comph'ance  with  a  request  from  Dr  Brady,  Master  of  Gonvillc 
and  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  that  he  would  continue  the 
method  of  his  *  Observationes  Mcdicae'  into  the  years  following, 
and  in  particular  give  an  account  of  his  method  of  administering 
bark.  He  occupied  most  of  his  space  with  treatment ;  but  he 
gives  here  and  there  the  following  epidemiological  details.  The 
agues  were  mostly  tertians,  or  quotidians,  or  duplex  forms  of  these, 
whereas  on  a  former  occasion  they  had  been  mostly  quartans ; 
after  tAvo  or  three  intermissions  they  were  apt  to  become 
continual  fevers.  The  agues,  which  had  occurred  in  the  spring 
of  T678,  became  more  common  in  the  summer  and  autumn, 
when  they  raged  so  extensively  that  no  other  disease  deserved 
the  name  of  epidemic  so  much.  In  winter  smallpox  took  the 
lead  ;  but  early  in  July,  1679,  the  agues  began  again,  and  so 
increased  day  by  day  that  in  August  they  were  raging  ex- 
cessively and  destroying  many.  It  was  in  August  that  the  king 
had  his  "great  cold"  at  Windsor,  which  afterwards  changed  to 
an  ague.  Sydenham  then  comes  to  the  November  interlude  of 
epidemic  catarrhs,  which  was  followed  by  *'a  fever  without  cough" 
{non  penittts  deleta^  sed  manente  adhuc  in  sanguine^  ma!ne  crasis 
impressiout),  lasting  to  the  beginning  of  1680.  As  that  year 
wore  on,  the  intermittent  fevers  began  again,  and  continued 
more  or  less  until  1685,  becoming  indeed  less  common  in 
London,  and  less  severe,  than  in  the  first  four  years  of  the 
constitution,  but  in  other  places,  now  here,  now  there,  not  less  so 
than  at  first". 


P 


■  Lnltrell.  Av.  a/.  I.  10,  11,  44. 

'  On  16  March,  Ihc  illness  of  'MiUlc  Frank,  ..hath  made  nie  su^jKrcl  some  kind  of 
a^ilsh  disicnii«:r ;  Imt,  if  it  be,  it  \s  »o  litUc  that  we  ncilher  jhtccIvc  coining  nor 
goinj;."  On  7  July,  another  child  is  recovered  of  her  fevertslt  distemper.  On 
J  Odolier,  "nil  my  little  ones  are  very  well,  but  sume  of  my  servants  have  quartan 
Ofpics."     f.hffs  of  iht  Norths,  l.^(cr^  of  Anne,  Lady  North. 

■  An  .nuthentic  case  of  these  lingering  epidemic  oj^ucs  was  that  of  John  Evelyn  in 
the  l»eginnit»c  of  1683.  On  7th  l-cbruary,  1687,  he  writes:  "Having  had  seveml 
violent  i\is  of  an  ague,  recourse  \vai>  hail  to  Imhing  my  legs  in  milk  up  to  the  knees^ 
mode  OS  hut  as  I  could  endure  il  ;  and  silling  so  in  a  deejj  churn  or  vessel,  covered 
with  blanket.*.,  and  drinking  amhiiiii  }}o>set,  then  going  to  bed  and  trwcating.  I  not 
only  inLvscd  that  exi>ccl«i  hi,  but  had  no  more,  only  continued  weak  thai  I  could  not 
go  to  church  till  .\bh  Weilnesilay,  which  1  ha<l  not  missed,  1  think,  so  loi»g  in  twenty 
yoin"— ill  fact,  since  hi«  ''double  tertian"  in  1660,  which  kept  him  id  bed  from 
17th  Fcbniary  to  5th  ApriL 
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I  have  kept  to  the  last  the  special  account  of  this  epidemic 
written  by  Morley  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  it,  namely,  in 
December,  1679.  He  had  been  a  witness  of  this  fever,  first  at 
Leyden  in  the  autumn  of  1678,  and  next  in  England  in  the 
autumn  of  1679,  and  he  made  it  the  subject  of  a  treatise  at  the 
request  of  an  eminent  physician  in  London.  It  was  not  so 
severe  by  half  in  England  as  in  Holland,  but  the  English  made 
a  great  deal  more  of  it>  calling  it  the  New  Disease,  the  New 
Ague,  the  New  Fever,  the  New  Ague  Fever,  and,  in  Derbyshire 
sarcastically,  the  New  Delight.  In  Holland  they  called  it 
neither  new  nor  old,  neither  intermittent  nor  continued,  nor  a 
conjunction  of  both,  but  simply  morbus  epidanicus^  or  febris 
epidanica.  His  master  at  Leyden,  Professor  Lucas  Schacht, 
taught  very  decidedly  that  it  was  of  a  scorbutic  nature,  and  as 
early  as  the  month  of  June,  1678,  had  prophesied  the  arrival  of 
such  an  epidemic  fever  because  "  tertians  were  becoming  more 
and  more  scorbutic, "  just  as  they  had  done  before  the  great 
epidemic  of  fever  in  Holland  in  1669.  Morley  claims,  however, 
that  the  fever  of  1678  was  in  some  respects  different  from  that 
of  1669,  as  well  as  from  that  of  the  year  immediately  preceding, 
1677,  when  "  an  incredible  multitude  of  people  all  over  Belgium, 
and  in  every  city  and  town,  fell  sick."  The  Dutch,  it  appears, 
called  these  occasional  outbreaks  simply  "the  epidemic  fever," 
neither  intermittent  nor  continued;  and  certainly  tliat  of  1669, 
which  is  sometimes  counted  among  the  epidemic  agues,  was  a 
very  remarkable  "ague."     (See  Chapter  L  p.  19.) 

The  epidemic  fever  of  1678,  wherever  it  may  have  been 
bred  or  en^^cndcred,  was  prevalent  in  England  at  the  same  lime 
as  in  Holland — in  an  exceedingly  hot  and  dry  autumn.  The 
most  constant  symptoms,  says  Morley  (and  he  writes  both  for 
Holland*  in  1678  and  for  the  country  districts  of  England  in  the 
autumn  of  the  following  year),  were  nausea,  severe  vomiting, 
incredible  tightness  about  the  breast,  weight  in  all  the  limbs, 
weariness,  giddiness,  vigils,  thirst,  restless  tossing,  and  languor 
remaining  after  the  disease  was  gone.  Among  the  more  re- 
markable symptoms  were  the  following:  Many  had  aphthae  of 
the  mouth,  some  twice  or  thrice,  some  being  endangered  by  the 
severity  and  closeness  of  the  patches  of  thrush.     In  some  there 

*  Ralph  Thoresby  caught  it  nt  Rotterdam,  suflTered  froni  it.  in  the  tertian  form,  for  j 
several  weeks  of  Octnl)cr  arnl   Novcmhcr,   1678,  and  brought  it  hmnc  with  him  la 
Luctls.     He  gives  a  giKKl  account  of  the  ilhicss  in  his  Diary  (a  vols.  Ltmil.  iKjo). 
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occurred  bleeding:  from  the  nose,  or  from  piles,  stninguar>\  etc. 
Round  worms  were  observed,  issuing  botli  by  the  mouth  and 
anus.  In  some  few  there  were  spots  on  the  skin,  but  hardly  ever 
petechiac  or  tumours  near  the  ears.  It  affected  all  classes  equally, 
all  ages  and  both  sexes.  Some  said  it  was  easier  to  children 
than  to  adults,  but  others  denied  this.  Some  said  it  was  more 
pernicious  in  the  country  than  in  the  towns.  In  Leyden,  the 
deaths  never  exceeded  150  in  the  week,  being  about  twenty  in  a 
week  above  the  ordinary  level.  More  died  from  the  coughs, 
anginas,  pcripncumonies  and  pleurisies  that  followed,  than  from 
the  disease  itself.  Schacht  says  that  the  wind  for  nearly  two 
years  had  been  steadily  from  the  North,  or  veering  to  the  East 
or  West.  The  Leyden  faculty,  and  the  Dutch  generally,  did 
not  think  the  disease  a  malignant  one ;  rt  was  very  freely  called 
so,  however,  in  England,  the  chorus  being  led  by  empirics  and 
illiterate  persons :  "Ac  indicio  est."  says  Morley,  "  libcllus  pcrexi- 
guus  nostra  lingua  ab  Empirico  conscriptus  dc  hoc  morbo." 
This  seems  to  refer  to  the  tract  by  one  Simpson,  which  I  shall 
notice  briefly*. 

Simpson  styles  hiiiT^elf  a  Doctor  of  Physic,  and  denies  that  he  is  an 
empiric.  One  si^n  of  his  affiniiy  to  that  order,  however,  is  that  he  objects  10 
the  orthodox  treatment — emetics,  drenches,  a  too  cooHntj  regimen,  and 
purges,  while  he  thinks  blood-IeitinK  of  doubtful  utility.  The  symptoms 
were  chills  at  the  outset,  pains  in  the  head  and  back  fin  some  with  shaking), 
then  intense  burning  heat,  thirst,  profuse  immoderate  sweats  and  great 
debility,  a  general  lassitude,  dulncss,  and  stupor  which  in  many  were 
followed  by  delirium  and  a  comatose  state.  Sometimes  the  fever  simulated 
a  quotidian,  sometimes  a  tertian.  He  calls  it  '*tliis  new  fever  so  gra&sant  in 
city  and  country"  and  says  that  in  many  it  assumed  *'the  guise  of  a  morbus 
cholera,  known  by  the  much  vomitings  or  often  retchings  to  vomit ;  and  in 
others  under  the  livery  of  the  gripes  with  looseness,  or,  in  some,  looseness 
without  gripes."  This  choleraic  tendency  concurring  with  other  usual  causes 
from  the  late  season  of  fruit-eating  etc.,  had  swelled  the  bills  of  mortality, 
The  morbus  cholera  and  the  gripes  were  to  the  new  fever  "  like  the  circum- 
joviales  that  move  in  the  same  sphere  with  (but  at  some  distance  from)  their 
master-planet." 

The  meaning  of  all  this  is  obvious  on  turning  to  the  London 
weekly  bills  of  mortality.  In  the  months  of  August  and 
September  for  three  years  in  succession,  1678-80,  the  deaths 
from  *' griping  in  the  guts"  and  from  "convulsions"  rose  greatly. 
These  were,  indeed,  three  successive  seasons  of  fatal  diarrhoea, 
mostly  infantile,  as  I  shall  show  in  the  chapter  on  that  disease. 

'  TKt  liist%yry  of  this  prtttnt  Fci'rr^  wifA  its  hoc  (>roJt4*fSt  the  Morbus  Ckoltra  atui 
Gripu.     By  \N.  Simpson,  Doctor  in  Physick.     I^jmlon,  1678. 
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The  following  extracts  from  the  London  weekly  bills  of 
mortality  show  how  "  fevers/*  as  well  as  other  diseases,  con- 
tributed to  the  great  rise  in  the  autumns  of  1678,  1679,  and 
1680. 


Autumnal  London  Mortaiity  in  1678. 

1678 

Wedt  ending                Fever 

Smallpox 

^J^ffi 

AUcauMk 

Aug.  20                 77 

3' 

87 

459 

27                         79 

37 

130 

510 

Sept.    3                 82 

37 

121 

530 

10                103 

27 

164 

621 

17                 82 

23 

178 

5^ 

24                 83 

20 

152 

528 

Oct.      I                  82 

25 

"7 

485 

8                 77 

27 

106 

456 

Summer  and  Autumnal  Loudon 

Mortality  in 

1679. 

1679 

Week  ending                Fever 

Smallpox 

?„"& 

All  cau-tes 

July   22                 42 

55 

lOI 

442 

29                       60 

50 

J34 

565 

Aug.     5                 78 

63 

143 

531 

12                 62 

43 

161 

579 

"9                55 

64 

149 

545 

26                 68 

53 

112 

514 

Sept.    2                96 

40 

97 

466 

9                 92 

47 

75 

471 

16                 85 

50 

87 

462 

(For  the  Influenza  weeks,  see  former  Table.) 

Autumnal  London  Mortality  in  i68a 
1680 

Griping 

All 

427 

494 

671 

635 
628 

615 

597 
530 
488 

407. 
396    . 

The  last  of  the  three  autumnal  seasons,  1680,  is  one  of  the 
few  in  the  bills  with  high  deaths  from  fever  along  with  high 


Week  ending 

Fever 

Smallpox 

Griping 
in  Guts 

Aug.   10 

70 

17 

108 

17 

90 

6 

132 

24 

98 

17 

127 

31 

140 

18 

228 

Sept.    7 

lOI 

14 

215 

14 

94 

13 

173 

21 

106 

9 

'75 

28 

130 

9 

159 

Oct.     5 

125 

16 

138 

12 

121 

10 

94 

19 

109 

M 

68 

26 

93 

5 

58 

Nov.    2 

77 

10 

53 

Country  itwrtalitics  during  (he  aguish  period. 
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deaths  from  choleraic  disease;  and  that  excess  of  fever  mortality 
may  have  been  due  in  part  to  the  ague  epidemic,  then  in  its  third 
season. 

The  following  extracts  from  Short's  summation  of  parish 
registers  show  the  great  excess  of  burials  over  baptisms  in 
various  parts  of  England  during  the  years  of  the  aguish  epidemic 
constitution. 


Country  Pitrishi 

•J-. 

RciEistcri 

Skkly 

BapitHnt 

UuriaU 

Year 

cjouninetl 

pori&hes 

ill  do. 

in  do. 

1678 

136 

17 

3»2 

5*7 

1679 

«37 

44 

«oo 

1203 

i6«o 

'37 

54 

1093 

1649 

1681 

137 

41 

679 

1.56 

1682 

140 

30 
Market  Trrwns 

632 

975 

Rcgittci^ 

Sickly 

(laptisiiLv 

HunaU 

Vear 

rx&minctl 

pamhei 

in  (la 

in  do, 

167S 

22 

5 

877 

789 

1679 

23 

7 

1371 

16S0 

24 

7 

946 

1494 

1681 

24 

9 

945 

»333 

1682 

25 

9 

795 

1092 

1683 

25 

8 

1109 

1398 

,684 

25 

8 

865 

»243 

1685 

25 

4 

74» 

1191 

The  Influenza  of  1688. 

The  seasons  continued,  according  to  Sydenham,  to  produce 
epidemic  agues  until  1685,  when  the  constitution  radically 
changed  to  one  of  pestilential  fevers,  affecting  many  in  all  ranks 
of  society  and  reaching  a  height  in  i686.  Sydenham  records 
nothing  beyond  that  date,  having  shortly  after  fallen  into  ill 
health  and  ceased  to  write  or  even  to  practise.  One  would  wish 
to  have  known  what  he  made  of  the  "new  distemper"  in  the 
summer  of  1688,  for  it  was  a  sudden  universal  fever  and  yet  not 
a  catarrh  or  a  "great  cold."  It  is  thus  referred  to  in  a  letter  of 
the  month  of  June,  from  Belvoir,  Rutlandshire':  "The  man 
that  dos  the  picturs  in  inemaled  is  gon  up  to  London  for  a  weke 
...I  wish  the  man  dos  not  get  this  new  distemper  and  die  before 
he  comes  agane."     On  turning  to  the  London  weekly  bills  of 


I  CaL  Bttwnr  AfSS, 

KuilftjicJ. 


11.   DO.    June,   168S.     Biidgct  Noel  to  the  CountcsH  of 
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mortality  we  find  in  the  first  weeks  of  June  the  charactcristii 
rise  of  one  of  those  sudden  epidemic  fevers  or  new  diseases,  o( 
which  the  earh'cst  with  recorded  figures  was  the  "gentle  cor- 
rection" of  July,  1580.  The  following  are  the  weekly  I^ndoi 
figures  corresponding  to  the  "  new  distemper"  of  i6S8  : 

IVeekfy  Lomion  MortaiitUs. 
1688 


Week  ending 

May  29 

June    5 

12 

to 
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58 
101 


368 
518 

559 
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437 


The  contemporary  London  notice  of  this  "influenza"  comcj 
from  Dr  Walter  Harris,  who  mentioned  it  in  a  book  written  thi 
year  after*: 

'•  From  the  middle  of  ihe  month  of  May  in  the  year  1688,  for  some  weeks, 
a  sliglii  sort   of  lever  became  epidemical.     It  afTected  the  joints  of  ihej 
patients  with  slight  pains,  and  they  complained  of  a  pain  in  thcit:  heads, 
especially  in  the  forepart,  and  of  a  sort  of  giddiness.     U  was  more  rife  than' 
any  thai  I  ever  observed  before,  from  any  cause  whatsoever,  or  in  any  time 
of  the  year.     A  ^rcat  many  whole  families  were  taken   at   once  with    this 
fever,  so  that  hardly  one  out  of  a  great  number  escaped  this  general  storm. 
Now  this  so  epidemical  or  febrile  insult  seemed  plainly  to  me  to  depend' 
upon  the  variety  of  the  season  of  the  year,  the  most  intense  heat  of  some] 
days  being  suddenly  changed  to  cold. ..Never  were   so   many  people   sicl 
together:  never  did  so  few  of  them  die.     They  recovered  under  almost  an] 
regimen^ — almost  everyone  of  them  " 

It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  the  bills  rose  very  considerably    ^ 
for  four  weeks,  and  that,  too,  in  the  healthiest  season  of  the  year.^B 

A  somewhat  fuller  account  of  its  symptoms  is  given  by^^ 
Molyncux  for  Dublin'.  He  had  been  informed  by  a  leanied 
physician  from  London  that  it  had  been  as  general  there  as  ini 
Dublin,  which  we  know  to  have  been  the  case  from  Harris's 
account.  Both  Molyncux  and  Harris  call  it  a  sliglit  fever, 
without  mentioning  catarrhal  symptoms.  The  spring  months 
immediately  preceding  had  been  remarkable  for  drought. 

At  Dublin  this  "short  sort  of  fever"  was  first  observed  about  the  begin- 
ning of  July,  or  some  six  weeks  later  than  in  London.  "It  so  universally 
seized  all  sorts  of  men  whatever,  that  I  then  made  an  estimate  not  above  one 
in  fifteen  escaped.     It  began,  as  generally  fevers  do.  with  a  chilness  and 
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*  Walter  Harris.  M.D.,  Dt  morbis  amfis  in/anliim.  Lond.  1689.  EnglUh^ 
traml.  by  Cockhum,    1693,  p.  88. 

'  *'  Historical  Account  of  the  late  General  Coughs  and  Colds,  with  some  Observa*] 
tions  on  other  Epidemical  Dislempcrs."    J*hiL  TVans.  xvni.  (i^»y4),  ]*•  »o*j- 
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shivering  all  over,  like  that  of  an  ague,  but  not  so  violent,  which  soon  broke 
out  into  a  dry  burning  heat,  with  great  uneasiness  that  commonly  confined 
Ihcm  to  their  beds,  where  they  passed  the  ensuing  night  very  restless ;  they 
commonly  complained  likewise  of  giddiness,  and  a  dull  pain  in  their  heads, 
chiefly  about  the  eyes,  with  unsettled  pains  in  their  limbs,  and  about  the 
small  of  their  back,  a  soreness  all  over  their  flesh,  a  loss  of  appetite,  with  a 
nausea  or  aptness  to  vomit,  an  unusual  ill  taste  in  their  mouths,  yet  little  or 
no  thirst.  And  though  these  symptoms  were  very  violent  for  a  lime,  yet 
they  did  not  continue  long;  for  after  the  second  day  of  the  distemper  the 
patient,  usually  of  himself,  fell  into  a  sweat  (unless  'twas  prevented  by  letting 
blood,  which,  however  beneficial  in  other  fevers,  I  found  manifestly  retarded 
the  progress  of  this):  and  if  the  sweat  was  encouraged  for  five  or  six  hours 
by  laying  on  more  cloaths,  or  taking  some  sudorificK  medicine,  most  of  the 
disorders  before  mentioned  would  entirely  disappear  or  at  least  very  much 
abate.  The  giddiness  of  their  head  and  want  of  appetite  would  often 
continue  some  days  afterwards,  but  with  the  use  of  the  open  fresh  air  they 
certainly  in  four  or  five  days  at  farthest  recovered  these  likewise  and  were 
perfectly  well.  So  transient  and  favourable  was  this  disease  that  it  seldom 
required  the  help  of  a  physician  ;  and  of  a  thousand  that  were  seized  with  it, 
I  believe  scarce  one  dyed.  By  the  middle  of  August  following,  it  wholly 
disappeared,  ^o  that  it  had  run  its  full  course  through  all  sorts  of  people  in 
seven  weeks  lime. ..This  fever  spread  itself  all  over  England;  whether  it 
extended  farther  I  did  not  learn." 

This  short   fever  of  men   was   preceded   by   a  slight  but 
universal  horse-cold'. 


The  Influenza  of  1693. 

Molyneux  considered  the  strange  transient  fever  of  the 
summer  of  1688  to  have  been  the  most  universal  fever  that 
perhaps  had  ever  appeared,  and  he  thought  the  universal  catarrh 
of  five  years'  later  date  (1693)  to  have  been  "  the  most  universal 
cold."  We  have  thus  a  means  of  contrasting  in  the  descriptions 
of  the  same  author  a  universal  slight  fever  and  a  universal 
catarrh,  which  happened  within  five  years  of  each  other,  and 
were  neither  of  them  called  at  the  time  by  the  name  of  influenza. 
— a  name  not  known  in  Britain  until  half  a  century  later. 
Before  coming  to  Molyneux*s  description,  it  sliould  be  said  that 
the  London  bills  of  mortality  bear  no  decided  trace  of  an 
influenza  in  the  end  of  the  year  1693,  the  following  being  the 
highest  weekly  mortalities  nearest  to  the  date  given  for  the 
epidemic  at  Dublin*: 

*  "Twos  very  remarkable  thai  in  England  an  well  lu  this  kingdom  a  short  lime 
, .be/ore  the  general  fever,  a  slight  disease,  hut  very  universal,  .seized  the  horses  loo  :  In 
:m  it  showcil  tiurlf  by  a  ^eat  defluxion  of  rheum  from  their  nuses ;  and  1  was 
lurol  by  a  judicious  man,  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Ireland,  which  wa.s  then  dtawo 
out  and  encamped  on  the  Curroeh  of  KUdarc,  there  were  not  ten  horses  in  a  regiment 
that  luut  nut  this  disea&c."     MnTyncuxi  u.s. 

'  Evelyn  says  nothing  of  a  great  epidemic  cold  in  this  seaM)n,  hut  makes  the 
folluwmg  remark*  un  the  weather:  "  Oct.  ^i.    A  very  wet  and  uncomfortnldc  seawm. 
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London   Weekly  Martalities. 
1693 


Wedt  ending 

Fever 

All  cau« 

)ctober       lo 

43 

353 

17 

62 

^1^ 

24 

15 

,    31 

457 

November    7 

68 

% 

U 

48 

Molyneux's  account  of  the  flying  epidemic  of  1693  is 

follows* : 

"The  coughs  and  colds  that  lately  so  universally  prevailed  gave  us  %. 
most  extraordinary*  instance  how  liable  at  certain  times  our  bodies  are, 
however  differing  in  constitution^  age  and  way  of  living,  to  be  affected  much 
in  the  same  manner  by  a  spreading  evil. ..'T was  about  the  beginning  of 
November  last,  1693,  after  a  constant  course  of  moderately  warm  weather 
for  the  season,  upon  some  snow  falling  in  the  mountains  and  country  about 
the  town  [Dublin],  that  of  a  sudden  U  grew  extremely  cold,  and  soon  after 
succeeded  some  few  days  of  very  hard  frost,  whereupon  rheums  of  all  kinds, 
such  as  violent  coughs  that  chiefly  affected  in  the  night,  great  dctluxion  of 
thin  rheum  at  the  nose  and  eyes,  immoderate  discharge  of  the  saliva  by 
spitting,  hoarseness  in  the  voice,  sore  throats,  with  some  trouble  in  swallowing, 
whesings,  stuffings  and  soreness  in  the  breast,  a  dull  heaviness  and  stoppage 
in  the  head,  with  such  like  disorders,  the  usual  effects  of  cold,  seized  great 
numbers  of  all  sorts  of  people  in  Dublin. 

"Some  were  more  violently  affected,  so  as  to  be  confined  awhile  to  thei: 
beds;  those  complained  of  feverish  symptoms,  as  shiverings  and  rhilness  a' 
over  them,  that  made  several  returns,  pains  in  many  parts  of  their  body, 
severe  head-aches,  chiefly  about  their  foreheads,  so  as  any  noise  was  ve 
troublesome ;  great  weakness  in  their  eyes,  that  the  least  light  was  offensive 
a  perfect  decay  of  all  appetite;  foul  turbid  urine,  with  a  brick'Colou 
sediment  at  the  bottom ;  great  uneasiness  and  tossing  in  their  beds  at  night 
Yet  these  disorders,  though  they  very  much  frightened  Ijoth  the  sick  an 
their  friends,  usually  without  help  of  remedy  would  abate  of  themselves,  an 
terminate  in  universal  sweats,  that  constantly  rcHeved...VVhen  the  cold  wa 
moderate,  it  usually  was  over  in  eight  or  ten  days;  but  with  those  in  whom 
it  rose  to  a  greater  height,  it  continued  a  fortnight,  three  weeks,  and  some- 
times a  month.  One  way  or  other  it  universally  affected  all  kinds  of  men 
those  in  the  country  as  well  as  city;  those  that  were  much  abroad  in  ih 
open  air,  and  those  that  stayM  much  wthin  doors,  or  even  kept  close  in  iheii 
cnainbers ;  those  that  were  robust  and  hardy,  as  well  as  those  that  were  wea' 
and  tender^men,  women  and  children  of  all  ranks  and  conditions...  Not  on* 
in  thirty,  I  may  safely  say,  escaped  it.  In  the  space  of  four  or  five  weeks  i 
had  its  rise,  growth,  and  decay;  and  though  from  first  to  last  it  seized  sue' 
incredible  numbers  of  all  sorts  of  men,  I  cannot  learn  that  any  one  truly 
dyed  of  it,  unless  such  whose  strength  was  before  spent  by  some  tedious  fit 
of  sickness,  or  laboured  under  some  heavier  disease  complicated  with  it.  .It 
spread  itself  all  over  England  in  the  same  manner  it  did  here,  particularly  it 
seized  them  at  London  and  Oxford  as  universally  and  with  the  same 
symptoms  as  it  seized  us  in  Dublin  ;  but  with  this  observable  difference  that 

Nov.  11.    The  jieuon  continued  very  wet,  as  it  had  nearly  all  the  summer,  if  one. 
might  call  it  sammer,  in  which  there  was  no  fruit,  but  corn  was  very  plentiful." 
'  Molyncux,  PkU,  Trans,  xvm.  (1694).  p-  105. 
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it  appeared  three  or  four  weeks  sooner  in  London^  that  is,  about  the 
bcginninjf  of  October.. .Nor  was  its  progress,  as  I  am  credibly  informed, 
Ixiundcd  by  these  Islands  for  it  spread  sttll  further  and  reached  the  Continent, 
where  it  infested  the  northern  parts  of  France  (as  about  Paris)  Flanders, 
Holland,  and  the  rest  of  the  United  Provinces  with  more  violence  and  no  less 
frequency  than  it  did  in  these  countries." 

Yet  no  other  writer,  English  or  foreign,  appears  to  have 
mentioned  it.  Its  existence  rests  on  the  authority  of  Molyneux 
alone,  according  to  the  above  very  circumstantial  narrative. 


The  Influenza  of  171a. 

There  were  so  many  fevers  from  1693  to  the  end  of  the 
cenlur)^'  that  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  epidemic  agues  or 
catarrhs  among  them.  If  we  follow  the  continental  writers,  it  is 
not  until  1709  and  17 12  that  there  is  any  concurrence  of 
testimony  for  such  widespread  maladies.  Evelyn,  however,  says 
that  in  the  remarkably  dry  and  fine  months  of  February  and 
March,  1705,  *' agues  and  smallpox  prevail  much  in  every  place" 
(21st  February).  The  very  general  coughs  and  catarrhs  of  1709 
seem  to  have  been  really  cau.sed  by  the  severity  of  the  me- 
morable hard  winter,  the  frost  having  begun  in  October.  1708 
and  lasted  until  March,  1709.  The  evidences  of  a  truly  epidemic 
infectious  catarrh  or  influenza  all  over  Europe  in  1709  are  scanty 
and  ambiguous.  It  is  probably  to  this  "universal  cold"  that 
Molyneux  refers  under  the  year  1708';  but  English  writers  have 
not  otherwise  mentioned  an  epidemic  in  1709. 

The  next,  in  1712,  was  a  "new  ague"  of  the  kind  without 
catarrhal  symptoms,  like  that  of  1688,  One  German  writer 
called  it  the  *'  Gaianterie-Krankheit,"  another  the  "  Mode- 
Krankheit,"  and  it  was  about  the  same  time  that  the  French 
name  "la  grippe"  came  into  use.  These  names  all  mean  "the 
disease  a  fa  moile"  or  the  reigning  fashion';  they  remind  one  of 
the  earlier  "troussc  galante"  and  "coqueluche"  (a  kind  of 
bonnet),  and  of  the  "grande  gorrc  "  of  1494.  It  appears  to 
have  made  little  or  no  impression  on  the  mortahty,  and  would 
hardly   have   been   noticed   but   for  its  wide   prevalence.      In 

*  "An  universal  cold  thai  appeared  in  1708,  and  was  immediately  preceded  by  a 
very  tuddcn  iraiiMiion  from  heat  lo  cold  in  Dublin  Kid  its  Ticinity."  Molyncux's 
MtmotTi. 

*  la  Grippi  may,  of  cuuntr,  be  taken  Uteiolly  to  mean  leixure  ;  but  the  coininon 
lue  of  the  wurd  seems  to  hive  bccii  (tguntiye  for  some  fiuicy  that  &eiicd  many  at  once 
and  iMxamc  the  faction. 
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England  it  was  the  subject  o 
under  the  title  of  "  Febris  \ 
epidemic  fever,  of  the  milder  kind,  fatal  to  none,  but  prevalent 
far  and  wide  and  leaving  very  few  families  untouched.  It  waJ^H 
marked  by  aching  and  heaviness  of  the  head,  burning  or  lancf^^ 
nating  pains  in  the  back,  pains  in  the  joints  like  those  of 
rheumatism,  loss  of  appetite,  vomiting,  pains  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines.  The  venom  though  not  sharp,  acted  quickly.  Turner 
ascribed  it  to  malign  vapours  from  the  interior  of  the  earth 
{maiignos  ferrne  matris  ImHtns).  Its  season  in  England,  as  in 
Germany,  was  probably  the  summer  or  autumn.  Turner  begins 
his  discourse  with  a  reference  to  the  plague  in  the  East  of 
Europe,  which,  he  says,  had  been  kept  out  of  England  by 
quarantine,  to  the  murrain  which  was  then  raging  In  Italy  (ajid 
appeared  in  England  in  1714).  and  to  fevers  of  a  bad  type  which 
had  traversed  all  France  during  the  past  spring,  invading  nobli 
houses  and  even  the  royal  palace.  Having  begun  his  discoun 
thus,  he  ends  it  by  remarking  that  the  slight  British  fever  did 
not,  in  his  opinion,  forebode  a  plague  to  follow.  It  may  have 
been  a  recurrence  of  this  epidemic  next  year  that  Mead  speaks 
of  under  the  name  of  the  "Dunkirk  rant"  (supposed  to  have 
been  brought  over  from  Dunkirk  by  returning  troops  after  the 
Peace  of  Utrecht)  in  September,  1713;  it  was,  he  says,  a  mild 
fever,  which  began  with  pains  in  the  head  and  went  off  easily  in 
large  sweats  after  a  day's  confinement*.  The  weekly  bills  of 
mortality  in  London  are  no  help  to  us  to  fix  tlie  date  of  the  one 
or  more  slight  fevers  or  influenzas  about  1712-13.  The  great 
fever-years  of  the  period  were  1710  and  1714;  but  the  fever 
was  typhus,  probably  mixed  with  relapsing  fever,  according  to 
the  evidence  in  another  chapter.  Even  compared  with  the 
universal  fever  or  influenza  of  1688,  that  of  1712  must  have 
been  unimportant ;  for  the  former  sent  up  the  London  mortality 
considerably,  whereas  there  is  no  characteristic  rise  to  be  found 
in  any  month  of  1712  or  1713. 

*  Joannes  Turner,  M.I).,  De  Febre  Britanniat  Anni  1711.     Lond.  1713,  pp.  3, 

•  Meadf  Short  Discourst  fowfrnitt^    PeitiUntial  CoHta^on.     Ix»nii.    I  po,  p. 
But  Short,  who  wrote  in  i74y.  places  ihe  "Dunkirk  mm"  under  ihc  year  1710:  {Ait 
Wcaihtr^  6-<.  !•  455)- — *'  March  i,  licgan  and  reigned  iwo  months  an  epidemic  whk 
mUsed  few,  and  raged  fatally  like  a  plague  in  France  and  the  Low  Countries,  and 
biut^ht  by  disbanded  ituldicrs  into    England,  namely  a  catairhous  fever  cnlled  t1 
Dunkirk  rant  or  Dunkirk  ague. ..It  lasted  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  days.     Its  syniptoi 


were  a  severe,  short,  dry  cough,  quick  pul^e,  great  pain  of  the  head  and  over  IJ 
whole  bcMly,  moderate  thirsl,  and  sweating.     Diurclics  were  the  cure." 


Agues  0€casi&na!  in  Scotland, 
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Either  to  this  period,  or  to  the  undoubted  aguish  years 
1727-28,  belongs  a  curious  statement  as  to  "burning  agues, 
fevers  never  before  heard  of  to  be  universal  and  mortal,"  in 
Scotland,  the  same  having  been  a  "  sad  stroke  and  great  distress 
upon  many  families  and  persons."  The  authority  is  Patrick 
Walker,  who  traces  these  hitherto  unheard  of  troubles  to  the 
Union  of  the  Crowns  (1707)'. 

On  other  and  perhaps  belter  authority,  it  does  appear  that 
Scotland  before  that  period  was  reputed  to  be  remarkably  free 
from  agues ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  universal  and  mortal 
burning  agues  some  time  between  1707  and  1728,  had  come  in 
one  of  those  strange  epidemic  visitations,  just  as  the  agues  of 
1780-84  did.  It  would  be  erroneous  to  conclude  from  such 
references  to  ague  that  Scotland  had  ever  been  a  malarious 
country.  Robert  Hoyle  refers  in  two  places  to  the  rarity  of 
agues  in  Scotland  in  the  time  of  Charles  II. ;  the  Duke  of  York, 
he  says',  on  his  return  out  of  Scotland,  1680,  mentioned  that 
agues  were  very  unfrequent  in  that  country,  *'  which  yet  that  year 
were  very  rife  over  almost  all  England  " — to  wit,  the  epidemic 
of  1678-80.  Again,  agues,  especially  quartans,  are  rare  in 
many  parts  of  Scotland,  "insomuch  that  a  learned  physician 
answered  me  that  in  divers  years  practice  he  met  not  with  above 
three  or  four*."  However,  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  while  he  admits 
the  rarity  of  quartans^  does  allege  that  quotidians,  tertians  and 
the  anomalous  forms  occurred,  that  agues  might  be  epidemic 
in  the  spring,  with  different  symptoms  from  year  to  year,  and 
that  certain  malignant  fevers,  not  called  agues,  were  wont  to 
rage  in  the  autumn*. 


Epidemic  Agues  and  Influenzas,  1727-ag. 

The  contemporary  annalist  of  epidemics  in  England  is 
VVintringham,  of  York,  who  enters  remittents  and  intermittents 
almost  every  year  from   1717  to  the  end  of  his  first  series  of 

'  "The  effects  and  evidence*  of  (lod's  displeasure  appearing  more  and  more 
tgainsi  us  since  the  incorporating  union  [1707),  mingling  ourselves  with  the  people  of 
thc&c  aborabiation^,  milking  ourselves  liable  to  their  judgments,  of  which  we  arc  deeply 
sharing:  porlicularljr  in  that  sad  stroke  and  gtcat  diMrcss  upon  ntany  families  and 
pepK»i«,  of  ilic  burning  agues,  fevers  never  heard  of  befnre  in  Scotland  to  he  universal 
and  mortal."  Life  and  Dtath  0/  Alexander  FftUn.  3rd  eti.  1718.  Biag.  Prtth. 
1.  140- 

'  Belle's  Works.     Ed.  1771,  V.  715. 

»  Jhid,  V.  49. 

«  &otia  NiHstraJa.     Edin.  1684.     I  jh.  tl.  **  Ue  Morbia/'  p.  $1. 
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annals  in  1726  ;  but  none  of  his  entries  points  very  clearly  to  ai 
epidemic  of  ague*.  It  is  not  until  the  very  unwholesome  yearal 
1727-29  that  wc  hear  of  intermittent  fevers  being  prevalent 
everywhere,  with  one  or  more  true  influenzas  or  epidemic 
catarrhs  interpolated  among  them.  To  show  how  unhealthy 
England  was  in  general,  I  give  a  table  compiled  from  Short's 
abstracts  of  the  parish  registers,  showing  the  proportion  of 
parishes,  urban  and  rural,  with  excess  of  burials  over  chris- 
tenings : 

Country  Pariskts, 


Yflv 

Kcsi&ten 

iliowing  bigh 
death-rate 

Births 
in  ditto 

Dcattu 

in  ditto 

1738 
1729 
1730 

180 

t78 

176 

i 

li 

63 

39 

\ftirkn  Towns. 

1091 
1536 
1442 

1022 

1368 

2429 
2015 

t302 

Vmt 

Reguten 

examined 

Remitters 

ftbowtng  high 

death -rale 

Uirtlu 
in  ditW 

Deaths 

in  ditto 

1739 
1730 

33 

\ 

36 

>9 
23 
37 
16 

244r 
2355 
3494 
2529 

3606 
497a 
6673 
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It  is  clear  from  the  accounts  by  Huxham,  Wintringhj 
Hillary,  and  Warren,  of  Bury  St  Edmunds',  that  much  of  the 
excessive  sickness  in  1727-29  was  aguish,  although  much  of 
it,  and  probably  the  most  fatal  part  of  it,  was  the  low  putrid 
fever  so  often  mentioned  after  the  first  quarter  of  the  i8th  century. 
At  Norwich,  where  the  burials  for  three  years,  1727-29,  were 
nearly  double  the  registered  baptisms,  many  were  carried  oflTJ 
says  Blomeficld,  "  by  fevers  and  agues,  and  the  contagion  was] 
general."  In  Ireland  also,  a  country  rarely  touched  by  tru( 
agues,  Rutty  enters  intermittent  fever  as  very  frequent  in  May, 
1728;  and  again,  in  the  spring  of  1729:  "Intermittent  fevers' 
were  epidemic  in  April ;  and  some  of  the  petechial  kind.  Nor 
was  this  altogether  peculiar  to  us ;  for  at  that  sanie  time  wi 
were  informed  that  intermittent  and  other  fevers  were  frequent' 

^  Commtntar,  Noioht;.     Lond.  1717. 

*  Hit  Method  and  Manner  of  turtn^  the  laie  ra^itg  Fmers^  and  0/  the  danfftr^ 
t$meertainty  and  umuhohsonietuss  of  the  fesuii's  ^ark.     Dated  6  Dec.   1718:    '*  Votfl 
see  that  inlcrmtllin^  fcvcT'*,  when  they  come  to  Vjc  chronical  (.nnd  you  may  sec  \\ 
almost  everywhere)  make  room  for  a  great  many  flislempers.  and  ihoM?  very  diffimiUj 
to  cure."     p.  49. 


The  Influenza  of  1729, 

ir    the   neighbourhood  of  Gloucester  and   London ;   and  very 
mortal  in  the  country  places,  but  less  in  the  cities." 


In  the  midst  of  this  epidemic  constitution  of  agues  and  other 
fevers  there  occurred  one  or  more  horse-colds,  and  one  or  more 
epidemic  catarrhs  of  mankind.  The  most  definitely  marked 
or  best  recorded  of  these  was  the  influenza  of  1729. 

The  universal  cold  or  catarrh  of  1729  fell  upon  London  in 
October  and  November,  and  upon  York,  Plymouth  and  Dublin 
about  the  same  time.  It  prevailed  in  various  parts  of  Europe 
until  March,  1730.  its  incidence  upon  Italy  being  entirely  after 
the  New  Year.  The  rise  in  the  London  deaths  was  character- 
istic: the  level  was  high  when  the  epidemic  began,  but  the 
epidemic  nearly  doubled  the  already  high  mortality  during  the 
worst  week  and  trebled  the  deaths  from  "  fever." 


London  Weekly  MortaUHes, 

1739 

Week  aiding 

Fc<rcr                 All  OUISCK 

October      21 

88 

S64 

a8 

118 

•^ 

November    4 

213 

II 

267 

99.1 

18 

166 

783 

35 

124 

6J5 

The  high  mortalities  of  the  weeks  following  may  be  taken 
as  due  to  the  sequelae  of  the  epidemic  (pneumonias,  pleurisies, 
malignant  fevers)  and  are  indeed  so  explained  in  one  con- 
temporary account : 


Week  ending 

Fever 

Ail  c»u 

December    z 

92 

678 

9 

133 

779 

16 

116 

707 

23 

>23 

710 

30 

109 

638 

e  influenza  of  October  and  November,  1729,  was  the  occasion 
of  a  London  essay*,  which  appears  to  treat  solely  of  the 
epidemic  catarrh  and  its  after-eflfects,  and  not  of  the  two  years' 
previous  sicknesses,  which  arc  the  subject  of  another  essay, 
by  StroU^er,  written  before  the  influenza  began.     London,  says 

*  An  Enquiry  inia  tlu  Causa  of  the  Prtstnt  EtidemUai  Diteases^  vim.  Ffvers^ 
Cft^kt,  Atthm/tM,  MhfHifiatisms,  Dtjiuxiem^  &*£.  By  the  auihor  of  "The  Family 
Compnnion  for  Hcnllh."     London,   1719,  pp>  6,    7. 
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this  author,  as  well  as  Bath,  and  foreign  parts,  have  been 
a  sudden  seized  universally  with  the  disorders  named   in  his      , 
title    (fevers,   coughs,   asthmas,   rheumatisms,   defluxions   etc.V^H 
These  had  come  in  the  course  of  an  unusually  warm  and  wet,^^ 
or  relaxing,  winter;  "  wc  have  for  some  time  past  dwelt  in  fogs, 
our  air  has  been  hazy,  our  streets  loaden  with   rain,  and  our 
bodies  surrounded  with  water."     So  many  different  symptoms 
attend  the  "New  Disease"  that  a  volume,  he  says,  would  no 
suffice  to  describe  them,  but  he  thus  summarizes  them  : 


Sudden  pain  in  the  head,  heaviness  or  drowsiness,  and  anon  their  noses 
began  to  run;  they  coughed  or  wheezed,  and  grew  hoarse;  they  felt  an 
oppression  and  load  on  their  breasts,  and  turned  vapourish,  either  because 
they  apprehended  ill  consequences,  or  because  their  spirits  were  oppressed 
with  a  load  of  humours.  The  victims  of  (he  epidemic,  he  says  again,  were 
very  subject  to  vapours;  they  arc,  upon  the  least  fatigue  or  eniotinn  of  mind, 
dispirited,  and  flag  upon  every  emergency.  Among  other  symptoms  were, 
quick  pulse,  thirst,  loss  of  appetite  and  vertigo:  the  mouth  and  jaws  hot, 
rough  and  dry,  the  thrush  raising  bhsters  thereon;  the  throat  hoarse;  a 
fierce  brutal  cough,  which  weakens  by  bringing  on  profuse  sweats  ;  the 
urine,  muddy  and  white,  "if  they  who  are  seized  have  been  old  asth- 
maticks." 

He  speaks  of  cases  that  had  proved  suddenly  fatal  and  says 
that  all  who  died  of  "epidemical  catarrhs"  had  been  found 
to  have  polypuses  in  their  hearts.  If  reference  be  made  to  the 
Table,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  high  mortality  continued  in 
London  for  at  least  a  month  after  the  epidemic  had  passed 
through  its  ordinary  course  of  rise,  maximum  and  decline;  and 
it  is  probably  to  that  post-epidemic  mortality  that  the  author 
refers  in  the  following  passages  : 

"Numbers,  as  appears  by  our  late  bills,  are  taken  with  malignant  fev< 
or  malignant  pleurisies  or  with  pleuritic  fevers.. ..Whosoever,  then,  woul 
prevent  a  detiuxion  from  turning  into  a  fever,  or  from  anything  yet  worse, 
worse  can  be,  must  keep  warm  and  observe  a  diluting  regimen  so  long  as 
their  water  subsides  and  the  symptoms  are  vanquished...!  am  convinced  by 
experience  that  many  poor  creatures  have  perished  under  these  late  epi- 
demical fevers,  from  the  fatal  mistake  of  never  retiring  from  their  usual 
employments  till  they  have  rivctted  a  fever  upon  them,  and  till  they  have 
neglected  twelve  or  fourteen  days  of  their  precious  time."  This  was  fully 
endorsed  by  Huxham  for  the  influenza  of  1733 :  "  Morbus  raro  Icthalis,  qucxn 
tamen,  mufti,  vel  ob  ipsam  frequcntiam,  temeri  spernentcs,  seras  deid6 
poenas  stultitiae,  asthmatic!,  hectici,  tabidi." 

Hillary's  account  for  Ripon  is  very  brieP : 

"The  season  continuing  very  wet,  and  the  wind  generally  in  the  southeri 
points,  about  the  middle  of  November  [1729]  an  epidemical  cough  setze< 


s^ 

I 


4 


)ul^H 

e,  i^H 

till^ 


*  "Variations  <A  the  weather  and  Epid.  Diseases.  1796-34  at  Ripon. 
to  Bsioy  ett  the  SmaiipM.     Lend.  1 740,  p.  32. 


A  probable  Infiuensa  in  1728. 

almost  everybody,  few  escaping  it,  for  it  was  univers.illy  felt  over  the  kingdom; 
they  had  it  in  London  and  Newcastle  two  or  three  weeks  before  wc  had  it 
about  Ripon." 

Wintringham,  of  York,  says  the  epidemic  in  the  early  winter 
of  1729  was  "a  febriciila  with  slight  rigors,  lassitude,  almost 
incessant  cough,  pain  in  the  head,  hoarseness,  difficulty  in 
breathing,  and  attended  with  some  deaths  among  feeble  persons, 
from  pleuritic  and  pulmonary  affections*."  There  was  a  tradition 
at  Exeter  as  late  as  1775  that  two  thousand  were  seized  in  one 
night  in  the  epidemic  of  1729.  Huxham,  of  Plymouth,  says  of 
the  epidemic  in  November: 

"A  caitarrhal  febricula,  with  incessant  cough,  slight  dyspepsia,  anorexia, 
languor,  and  rheumatic  pains,  is  raging  everywhere.  When  it  is  more 
vehement  than  usuaJ,  it  passes  into  bastard  pleurisy  or  peripncumony ;  but 
for  the  most  part  it  is  easily  got  rid  of  by  letting  blood  and  by  emeiics.''  In 
December,  the  coughs  and  catarrhal  fever  contmued,  while  mania  was  more 
frequent  than  usual,  and  in  January,  1730,  the  cariarrhal  fever  still  infested 
some  persons. 

Rutty,  of  Dublin,  merely  says :  **  In  November  raged  an 
universal  epidemic  catarrh,  scarce  sparing  any  one  family.  It 
visited  London  before  us*." 

These  references  to  the  unusual  catarrhal  febricula  in 
November,  1729,  are  all  that  occur  in  the  epidemiographic 
records  kept  by  some  four  British  writers  who  recorded  the 
weather  and  prevalent  diseases  of  those  years.  The  epidemic 
catarrh  made  a  slight  impression  upon  them  beside  some  other 
epidemics,  and  hardly  a  greater  impression  than  another  of  the 
same  kind,  which  seems  to  have  occurred  in  the  beginning  of 
1728.  Thus,  Rutty  says,  under  November.  1727:  "  In  Stafford- 
shire and  Shropshire  their  horses  were  suddenly  seized  with  a 
cough  and  weakness.  In  December,  it  was  in  Dublin  and  remote 
parts  of  Ireland  ;  some  bled  at  the  nose."  On  December  25th, 
he  enters:  '*The  horses  growing  better,  a  cough  and  sore  throat 
seized  mankind  in  Dublin*.''  Huxham,  for  Devonshire,  under 
Oct-Nov.  1727  confirms  this:  "a  vehement  cough  in  horses, 
which  lasted  to  the  end  of  December;  the  greater  number  at 
length  recovered  from  it."     He  does  not  say  in  that  context 

'  Comitunt.  NosoL  p.  141. 

'  This  epidemic  appears  \o  have  made  a  much  greater  impression  in  iLily.  The 
PtUittrtU  StaU  9f  Ortai  BrifaiH  for  1730,  p.  173,  unHer  the  date  of  Mth  January,  N.s. 
(ipealc6  of  *'lhc  intluenui.  a  strange  and  universal  sickness  and  lingering  distemper," 
aft  causing  thirty  dealhs  a  day  in  the  public  hospital  of  MiUn,  as  well  as  fatalities  at 
Rome,  fitotogna,  Fernira  and  Leghorn,  including  ihe  deaths  of  two  cardinals. 

'  Ckronoiogkal  History^  p.  10. 
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that  an  epidemic  cough  followed  among  men,  as  Ruttv*  does  say 
for  Dublin  ;  but  in  a  subsequent  note  upon  horse-colds,  he 
says  :  "In  1728  and  1733  it  [the  precedence  of  the  horse-cold] 
was  most  manifest ;  in  which  years  a  most  severe  cough  seized 
almost  all  the  horses,  one  or  two  months  earlier  than  men." 
From  which  it  would  appear  that  the  influenza  of  Nov.-Dec 
1729,  was  not  the  only  one  during  the  aguish  years  1727-29. 

In  the  weekly  London  bills  the  other  series  of  mortalities 
that  look  most  like  those  of  an  influenza  are  in  the  month  of 
February,  1728  (74S,  889,  S50  and  927  in  four  successive  weeks, 
being  more  than  double  the  average). 


The  Influenza  of  1733. 


The  next  influenza  was  three  years  after  that  of  I729^in 
January,  1733.  In  London,  it  raised  the  weekly  deaths  for  a 
couple  of  weeks  to  a  far  greater  height  than  the  preceding  had 
done.  Also  the  purely  catarrhal  symptoms  of  running  from  the 
eyes  and  nose  are  more  prominent  in  the  accounts  for  1733  than 
for  the  influenza  of  1 729.  The  first  notice  of  it  comes  from 
Edinburgh.  The  horses  having  been  "  attacked  with  running 
of  the  nose  and  coughs  towards  the  end  of  October  and  beginning 
of  November,"  the  same  symptoms  began  suddenly  among  men 
on  the  17th  December,  1732V  By  the  25th  the  epidemic  was 
general  in  Edinburgh,  very  few  escaping,  and  it  continued  in 
that  city  until  the  middle  of  January,  1733.  In  a  great  many  it 
began  with  a  running  of  lymph  at  the  eyes  and  nose,  which 
continued  for  a  day.  Generally  the  patients  were  inclined  to 
sweat,  and  some  had  profuse  sweats.  It  was  noted  as  remarkable 
that  the  prisoners  in  the  gaol  escaped ;  also  the  boys  in 
Heriot's  Hospital,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  houses  near  to 
that  charity.  The  Edinburgh  deaths  rose  as  in  the  following 
table;  the  bulk  of  these  extra  burials  are  said  to  have  been  at 
the  public  charges,  the  epidemic  having  swept  away  a  great 
number  of  poor,  old,  and  consumptive  people: 


4 


*  Edinburgh  Medical  Essays  ami  OHfrvalious,  11.  p.  «,  Art.  a.  *'  An  Account 
of  the  Discaws  ihni  were  most  frequcnl  last  year  in  Kdinburgh*'  (June,  183J  lo  Mbjt, 
183J):  Theie  hail  been  tertian  agues  ttiToughoiit  the  mmitli  of  June,  1731.  and  fniin 
August  to  Octolicr  an  epidemic  in  the  suburbs  niitl  villijj»e>  near  Kdiiibuigh,  of  »  slow 
fever,  having  symptoms  like  the  "comatose"  fever  of  Syrleiibnm,  or  the  remittent  of 
children. 


Tlu:  InflueHsa  of  1732-33. 
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Buried  in  November,  1732 

80 

„        „   December,   1732 

109 

„        „  January,   1733 

214 

„        „  February,   1733 

«3$ 

Hillary*  fixes  the  date  of  its  beginning  at  Leeds  on  3  February, 
one  week  Jater  than  at  York,  three  weeks  later  than  at 
Newcastle,  or  than  in  London  and  the  south  of  England 
generally.  At  Leeds  in  three  days'  time  about  one-third  part 
of  the  people  were  seized  with  chills,  catarrh,  violent  cough, 
sneezing  and  coryza ;  the  epidemic  lasted  five  or  six  weeks  in 
the  town  and  country  near.  Dr  John  Arbuthnot,  who  was  then 
living  in  Dover  Street,  is  clear  that  the  outbreak  in  London  was 
later  than  in  Edinburgh,  which  indeed  appears  also  from  the 
paragraph  in  the  Gentlanan's  Magazine^  dated  Wednesday  the 
nth  January,  and  from  a  comparison  of  the  dates  of  highest 
mortalities  in  London  (p.  349)  and  Edinburgh.  It  was  in  Saxony 
from  the  15th  November  to  the  29th  of  that  month,  and  in  Hol- 
land before  it  broke  out  in  England.  But  it  had  begun  in  New 
England  in  the  middle  of  October,  and  had  broken  out  soon 
after  in  Barbados,  Jamaica,  Mexico  and  Peru.  Its  outbreak 
in  Paris  was  at  the  beginning  of  February,  1733.  and  at  Naples 
in  March.  The  symptoms,  says  Arbuthnot,  were  uniform  in 
every  place — small  rigors,  pains  in  the  back,  a  thin  defluxion 
occasioning  sneezing,  a  cough  with  expectoration.  In  France 
the  fever  ended  after  several  days  in  miliary  eruptions,  in 
Holland  often  in  imposthumations  of  the  throat.  In  some,  the 
cough  outlasted  the  fever  six  weeks  or  two  months.  The  horses 
were  seized  with  the  catarrh  before  mankind*. 

The  account  of  ihe  influenza  of  1733  in  London  in  the  GentUman^s 
Magasint  is  under  the  date  of  w  January:  '* About  this  time  coughs  and 
colas  began  to  grow  so  rife  that  scarce  a  family  escaped  them,  which  carried 
off  a  good  many,  both  old  and  young.  The  distemper  discovered  itself  by  ?i 
shivering  in  the  limbs,  a  pain  in  the  head,  and  a  dimculty  of  breathing.  The 
remedies  prescribed  were  various,  but  especially  bleeding,  drinking  cold 
water,  small  broths,  and  such  thin  liquids  as  dilute  the  blood^" 

Huxham  says  that  it  was  in  Cornwall  and  the  west  of  Devon  in 
February^   1733.  and   that   at   Plymouth,  on  the   loth  of  that 


•  Op.  cii.  p.  47. 

'  John  Arbuthnot,  M.D.»  Euay  iotuertun^  Iht  Effty'h  af  Air  on  Humnm  HoJits. 
London,  1753,  p.  193.  His  remarks  upon  ihe  "hysteric"  maladies  that  were 
conmi'in  after  the  wave  of  iiifluenju  in  Jan.-Kcb.  173,1.  nrc  rcfcrrctl  to  in  the  chapter 
on  Conlinaod  Fever*,  along  with  the  corresponding  inform.! lion  from  Hillary,  of 
RifMn. 

■  OttU.  Maijai.  1 733,  Jan.  p.  43. 
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mnnth,  some  were  suddenly  seized:    "the  day  after  they  ic 
down  in  multitudes,  and  on  tlie  1 8th  or  20th  of  March,  scarce 
anyone  had  escaped  it." 

It  began  with  slight  shivering,  followed  by  transient  erratic  heats,  head- 
ache, violent  snecjing,  flying  pains  in  the  back  and  chest,  violent  cough,  a 
running  of  thin  sharp  mucus  from  the  nose  and  mouth.  A  slight  fever 
followed,  with  the  pulse  quick,  but  not  hard  or  tense.  The  urine  was  thick 
and  whitish,  the  sediment  yellowish-white,  seldom  red.  Several  had 
racking  pain  in  the  head,  many  had  singing  in  the  ears  and  pain  in  the 
meatus  auditorius,  where  sometimes  an  abscess  formed:  exulcerations  and 
swelling  of  tlie  fauces  were  likewise  very  common.  The  sick  were  in  general 
much  given  to  sweating,  which,  when  it  broke  out  of  its  own  accord  and  was 
very  plentiful,  continuing  without  striking  in  again,  did  often  in  ihe  space  of 
two  or  three  days  carry  off  the  fever.  The  disorder  in  other  cases  terminated 
with  a  discharge  of  bilious  matter  by  stool,  and  sometimes  by  the  breaking 
forth  of  fiery  pimples.  It  was  rarely  fatal,  and  then  mostly  to  infants  and 
old  worn  out  people.  Generally  it  went  off  about  the  fourth  day,  leaving  a 
troublesome  cough  often  of  long  duration,  *'  and  such  dejection  of  strength  as 
one  would  hardly  have  suspected  from  the  shortness  of  the  time."  The 
cough  in  all  was  very  vehement,  hardly  to  be  subdued  by  anodynes:  and  it 
was  so  protracted  in  some  as  to  throw  them  into  consumption,  which 
carried  them  off  within  a  month  or  two'. 

Huxham  is  unusually  full  on  the  coughs  and  anginas  o: 
horses  for  several  months  before  the  influenza  of  men.  In 
August,  1732,  coughs  were  troubling  some  horses;  in  Septem- 
ber, a  coughing  angina  (called  "the  strangles")  ever>'where 
among  horses  which  almost  suffocates  most  of  them  ;  in  October 
the  disease  of  horses  is  raging  at  its  worst;  and  in  December  it 
is  still  among  tliem. 
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The  Influenza  of  1737. 

After  several  years,  unhealthy  in  other  ways,  the  influenza 
came  again  in  the  autumn  of  1737.  In  Devonshire,  according 
to  Huxham.  the  horses  began  to  suflfer  from  cough  and  angina, 
and  some  of  them  to  die,  as  early  as  January,  1737.  the  epizootic 
being  mentioned  again  in  February,  but  not  subsequently.  The 
same  observer  says  the  influenza  began  at  Plymouth  in  No- 
vember and  lasted  to  the  end  of  December,  1737,  seizing  almos 
everyone,  and  proving  much  more  severe  than  the  epidemic 
catarrhal  fcbricula  of  1733'.  In  London  it  must  have  begun  in 
the  end  of  August,  to  judge  by  the  characteristic  rise  in  the 
weekly  bills,  and  in  the  item  of  "fevers"  more  especially;  and 


*  Huxhani,  Obs.  de  cure  tt  morbis  tpidtmicis^  \ii^%\t  Ptymnthi  factat, 
«  De  An-f,  &*(,  pp.  3,  136-8. 
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although  the  deaths  kept  high  for  a  longer  period  than  in  1733, 
yet  no  single  week  of  1737  had  much  more  than  half  the  highest 
weekly  mortality  of  the  preceding  influenza  season. 
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In  Dublin  the  worst  week's  mortality  in  1737,  in  the  month 
of  October,  was  144,  whereas  in  the  influenza  of  1733  the  highest 
weekly  bill  had  been  only  98'.  Hardly  any  particulars  of  the 
influenza  of  1737  remain,  although  it  appears  to  have  been 
widely  diffused,  being  recorded  for  Barbados  and  New  England 
The  only  source  of  English  information  is  Huxham  of  Plymouth, 
who  mentions  some  symptoms  which  should  serve  to  characterize 
this  outbreak,  namely  :  violent  swelling  of  the  face,  the  parotids 
and  maxillary  glands,  followed  by  an  immense  discharge  of  an 
exceedingly  acrid  pituita  from  the  mouth  and  nose ;  toothache 
and,  in  some, hemicrania  ;  "in  multitudes,"  wandering  rheumatic 
pains;  in  others  violent  sciatica;  in  some  griping  of  the  bowels. 
Huxham  makes  one  interesting  statement:  "This  catarrhal  fever 
has  prevailed  more  or  less  for  several  winters  past ; "  or,  in  other 
words,  the  interval  between  the  severe  influenza  of  1 733  and  the 
milder  influenza  of  1737  was  not  altogether  clear  of  the  disease. 
He  adds  that  it  put  on  various  forms,  according  to  the  different 
coostitutions  of  those  it  attacked. 


The  Influenza  of  1743* 

Six  years  after,  in  1743,  came  another  influenza,  which 
presents  some  interesting  points.  A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  May,  1743,  says  that  the  epidemic  began  in 
September  last  in  Saxony,  that  it  progressed  to  Milan,  Genoa, 
and  Venice,  and  to  Florence  and  Rome,  where  it  was  called  the 
Influenza;  in  February  last  (1743)  no  fewer  than  So.cxx)  were 

'  Ruttj.  ChrottoL  l/iit.  pf  Distoia  in  Dmbiin.     Lowl.  1770. 
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sick  of  it  [?  in  Rome]  and  500  buried  in  one  day.  At  Messina  it 
was  suspected  to  be  the  forerunner  of  a  plague — which  did, 
indeed,  ensue.  It  is  now  (May)  in  Spain,  depopulating  whole 
villages.  The  outbreak  in  Italy  is  authenticated  by  many 
notices  collected  by  Corradi,  Rrescia  having  had  the  epidemic  in 
October,  1742,  Milan  and  Venice  in  November,  Bologna  in 
December,  Rome,  Pisa,  Leghorn,  Florence  and  Genoa  in  January, 
1743,  Naples  and  tlie  Sicilian  towns  in  February.  The  English 
troops,  in  cantonments  near  Brussels,  were  little  touched  by  it 
when  it  reached  that  capital  about  the  end  of  February,  but. 
strangely  enough,  "many  who  in  the  preceding  autumn  had  been 
seized  with  intermittents  then  relapsed'." 

In  London  the  epidemic  appears  to  have  begun  in  the  end  of 
March,  and  had  trebled  the  deaths  in  the  week  ending  I2th 
April ;  by  the  beginning  of  May  it  was  practically  over. 
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The  familiar  view  of  the  influenza  in  London  is  given  in  a 
letter  by  Horace  Walpole  from  Arlington  Street,  2$  March, 
1743': 


"Wc  have  had  loads  of  sunshine  all  the  winter:  and  within  these  ten 
days  nothing  but  snows,  north-east  winds  and  blue  plagues.  The  last  ships 
have  brnught  over  all  your  epidemic  distempers;  not  a  family  in  London 
has  scaped  under  five  or  six  ill ;  many  people  have  been  forced  lo  hire  new 
labourers.  Cuernier,  the  apothecary,  took  two  new  apprentices,  and  vet  could 
not  drug  all  his  patients.  It  is  a  cold  and  fever.  I  had  one  of  the  worst, 
and  was  blooded  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  but  it  is  quite  gone;  my  father 
was  blooded  last  night ;  his  is  but  slight.  The  physicians  say  there  has 
been  nothing  like  it  since  the  year  thirty-three,  and  then  not  so  bad  [the  bill 
of  mortality  almost  the  same];  in  short  our  army  abroad  would  shudder  to  sec 
what  streams  of  blood  have  been  let  out  I  Nobody  has  died  of  it  [as  yet, 
but  later  some  tooo  in  a  week  above  the  usual  bill]  but  old  Mr  Eyres 
of  Chelsea,  through  obstinacy  of  not  bleeding;  and  his  ancient  Grace  of 
York;  Wilcox  of  Rochester  succeeds  him,  who  is  fit  for  nothing  in  ibe  world 
but  to  die  of  this  cold  too." 


4 
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*  Pringlc,  Diseases  0/  tht  Army,  p.  16. 

*  Lttters  vf  Hffnue  U'al/o/e,  ed.  Cunningham,  1.  93$. 
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The  account  in  the  Gentleman s  Magazine  confirms  the 
vast  shedding  of  blood  :  "  In  the  last  two  months  it  visited 
almost  every  family  in  the  city;  so  that  the  surgeons  and  all  the 
phlebotomists  had  full  employment.  Bleeding,  sweating  and 
blistering  were  the  remedies  usually  prescribed.  All  over  the 
island  it  cut  off  old  people.  At  Greenwich  upwards  of  twenty 
hospital  men  and  boys  were  buried  in  a  night'."  In  Edinburgh, 
as  in  London,  the  weekly  burials  were  trebled.  On  Sunday, 
May  6th,  fifty  sick  persons  were  prayed  for  in  the  Edinburgh 
churches,  and  in  the  preceding  week  there  had  been  seventy 
burials  in  the  Greyfrlars,  being  three  times  the  usual  number^ 
It  reached  Dublin  in  May,  proving  milder  and  less  fatal  than  in 
London  (perhaps  that  is  why  the  writer  in  the  Gt^ntictnan's 
Magazine  says  it  did  not  visit  Ireland  at  all);  it  visited,  also, 
the  remote  parts  of  Ulster  and  Munster.  scarce  sparing  a 
family  •. 

It  had  reached  Plymouth  in  the  end  of  April,  Huxham, 
who  is  again  the  chief  witness  to  its  symptoms,  says  that  it  was 
much  less  severe  there  than  in  the  south  of  Europe  or  even  than 
in  London. 

Innumerable  persons  were  seized  at  once  with  a  wandering  kind  of 
shiver  and  heaviness  in  the  head ;  presently  also  came  on  a  pain  therein,  as 
well  as  in  the  joints  and  back;  several,  however,  were  troubled  with  a 
universal  lassitude.  Immediately  there  ensued  a  very  great  and  acrid  de- 
fluxion  from  the  eyes,  noslriU  and  fauces,  and  very  often  falling  upon  the 
lungs,  which  occasioned  almost  perpetual  sneezings,  and  commonly  a  violent 
cough.  The  tongue  looked  as  if  rubbed  with  cream.  The  eyes  were 
slightly  inflamed ;  and,  being  violently  painful  in  the  bottom  of  die  orbit, 
shunned  the  light.  The  greater  part  of  the  sick  had  easy,  equal  and  kindly 
sweats  the  second  or  third  day,  which,  witli  the  large  spitting,  gave  relief. 
Great  loss  of  strength,  however,  remained.  Frequently  towards  the  end  of 
this  "fcvcrct,"  several  red  angry*  pustules  broke  out:  often,  likewise,  a 
sudden^  nay  a  profuse,  diarrhoea  with  violent  griping.  In  many  cases 
Huxham  was  astonished  at  the  vast  sediment  (yellowish  white),  which  the 
urine  threw  down,  "than  which  there  could  not  be  a  more  favourable 
symptom*."  One  remarkable  feature  of  the  epidemic  of  1743  was  recalled  by 
W.  Watson  in  a  letter  to  Muxham  on  thcepiacmic  of  1762  :  "  In  the  disorder 
<>f  (743  the  skin  was  very  frequently  inflamed  when  the  fever  ran  high;  and 
it  afterwards  peeled  off  in  most  parts  of  the  body\'' 


'  Gfni.  Magat.  xni.  May  1743.  p.  171. 

*  R.  Chambers,  Oemtitu  Annah  of  Sfotfami^  lit.  610, 

*  Rutty.  U.S.  under  tlie  year  174,4.  In  an  earlier  pas&ngc,  he  says  that  the 
influcQu  of  174J  raU*?d  ihc  Uuhliii  weekly  bills  lo  a  higlicsl  point  of  67,  sn  that  il 
Riusi  have  been  very  slight  in  that  city. 

*  Huxhani.  Obs,  de  am  ett.,  ind  nl.  j  vols.  Lend.  1751-70.  ir.  99. 
'  W.  Watson,  PkiL  Trans,  Ul.  646. 
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Some  Localized  Influenzas  and  Horse-colds. 


For  the  space  of  nineteen  years,  from  1743  to  1762,  there 
occurred  no  universal  cold  common  to  all  the  countries  of 
Europe ;  the  convergence  of  positive  testimony,  which  is  so 
remarkable  on  many  occasions  from  the  i6th  century*  onwards, 
is  found  on  no  occasion  during  that  interval.  And  yet  the 
period  is  not  wanting  in  instructive  notices  of  epidemic  catarrh, 
which  I  shall  take  from  English  writings  only.  British  troops 
occupied  Minorca  during  some  of  those  years,  and  the  epidemics 
of  the  island  were  carefully  noted  by  Cleghom.  Under  the  year 
1748  he  writes: 


"  About  the  20th  April  there  appeared  suddenly  a  catarrhal  fever,  which 
for  three  weeks  raged  so  universally  thai  almost  everybody  in  the  island  w 
seized  with  it.  This  disease  exactly  resembled  that  which  was  so  epidemic 
in  the  year  1733.  For  in  most  part  of  the  sick  the  feverish  symptoms  went 
off  with  a  plentiful  sweat  in  two  or  three  days  ;  while  the  cough  and 
expectoration  continued  sometime  longer.  In  a  few  athletic  persons,  who 
were  not  blooded  m  time,  it  terminated  in  a  fatal  pleurisy  or  phrensy*." 


Another  English  cpidcmiographist,  Hillary,  who  had  begun  his 
records  at  Ripon,  was  in  those  years  resident  in  Barbados ;  and 
in  that  island,  as  in  Minorca,  we  hear  of  unmistakeable  universal 
colds,  although  none  of  them  at  the  same  time  as  the  one 
recorded  by  Cleghom.  The  Barbados  annalist  records  a  general 
catarrhous  fever  in  September,  1752',  and  a  recurrence  of  the 
same  in  the  end  of  December,  lasting  until  February  175^ 
(catarrh  and  coryza,  cough,  hoarseness,  a  great  defluxion  of 
rheum,  some  having  fever  with  it).  As  it  ceased  in  February, 
1753.  a  slow  nervous  fever  began,  and  continued  epidemic  for 
eighteen  months,  until  September,  1784,  when  it  totally  dis- 
appeared, and  was  not  seen  again  so  long  as  Hillary  remained  in 
the  island  (1758).  In  1755  there  was  another  epidemic  catarrhal 
fever,  first  in  February  and  again  in  the  end  of  the  year.  In  the 
earlier  outbreak,  few  escaped  having  more  or  less  of  it,  the 
symptoms  being  cold  ague  for  a  few  hours,  followed  by  a  hot 
fever  with  great  pain  in  the  head,  or  pains  in  tlic  back  and  all 


S 

k 


*  Clei^horn,  Ohservatiom  oh  tht  Epuiemuai  Dtieatei  in  Ahnorca, 
^  ThU  intlutrnza  was  observed  in  the  Nonh  American  Colonies. 


1744-49.  P- 

U  ii  notcworth] 


that  Huxhora,  of  Plymouth,  records  under  Octoljcr.  1751,  that  hundred*  of  people 
once  hnd  cough,  sore  throat,  dcfluxions  from  the  nose,  eyes  and  mouth,  nttenile»l  v.-i 
ft  flight  fevtr,  and  more  or  Icfis  of  a  rash,  several  having  k  gicnl  iIuk  of  the  belly- 
On  Vicnoux  Sitre  Thnmi,  1757,  p.  Ijl. 


Ah  Influenza  confined  to  Scotland,   1758. 
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over  the  body,  which  lasted  two  or  three  days,  or  longer,  and 
then  went  off  in  some  by  a  critical  sweat.  In  the  October  out- 
break it  affected  children  mostly.  Once  more,  in  1757,  the  same 
catarrhous  fever  returned,  with  almost  the  same  circumstances'. 
That  year  there  was  a  universal  catarrh  in  North  America. 

Not  less  remarkable  than  the  epidemic  catarrhal  fever  in 
Minorca  in  1748,  or  those  in  Barbados  in  1752-3,  1755  and  1757, 
was  the  epidemic  of  1758  in  Scotland'.  It  was  first  noticed 
with  east  winds  from  the  i6th  to  20th  September,  several 
children  having  taken  fever  like  a  cold.  In  the  last  week  of 
September  thirty  out  of  sixty  boys  at  the  Grammar  School  of 
Dalkeith  were  seized  with  it  in  two  or  three  days.  In  October 
it  became  more  general,  among  old  and  young,  and  increased 
till  about  the  24th,  when  it  began  to  abate.  In  Edinburgh  not 
one  in  six  or  seven  escaped.  It  was  in  most  parts  of  Scotland 
in  October — Kirkaldy,  St  Andrews,  Perthshire  (where  many  died 
of  it),  Ayrshire,  Glasgow,  Aberdeenshire,  Rossshire  (end  of 
October).  A  gentleman  told  Dr  Whytt  that  in  the  Carse  of 
Gowrte.  in  September,  "before  this  disease  was  perceived,  the 
horses  were  observed  to  be  more  than  usually  affected  with  a 
cold  and  a  cough." 

The  symptoms  in  Scotland  were  of  the  Protean  kind  of 
*•  influenza  " :  there  might  be  fever  with  no  cold  ;  or  a  coryzal 
attack  with  little  or  no  fever;  or  some  had  bleeding  at  the  nose 
for  several  days,  which  might  be  profuse ;  or  the  soreness  and 
pains  in  the  bones  might  be  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  or  confined 
to  the  cheekbones,  teeth  and  sides  of  the  head.  Others  had 
a  fever  without  any  distinctive  concomitant,  but  a  cough  when 
the  fever  subsided".  One  of  WTiytt's  patients,  a  lady  aged 
thirty,  had   been   feverish   for  four  days,  when  a  scarlet   rash 


»  W.  HilUr/,  M.D.,  Obs.  on..Epid,  Diseasts  in  Burfnuioa.     Lonrl.  1760. 

•  It  is  not  clescribwl  for  England,  unle*«i  a  reference  by  Rtsset  for  Cleveland, 
york«.hirc,  shoulii  apply  to  it.  Short  *.ay*i,  under  the  year  1758  {/itcteasf  and  Vfrrtast 
t/ Afankiftif  in  England^  6^f.  1767):  A  healthy  year  in  general,  "only  in  the  harvest 
WB»  n  very  sickly  ntoilal  time  among  the  poor,  uf  a  putrid  slow  fever,  which  carried 
off  many.  An  epidemic  catanh  broke  out  in  November,  and  made  a  sudden  sweep 
over  the  whole  kingdom."     Barker,  of  Colcshill,  says  in  hui  Putrid  Comiitwien  of 

777  (Birmingham,   1779,  p.  49):  *'In  the  rcmarkaisle  intonnitlents  of  1758  or  9... 
early  and  consequently  injudicious  use  of  the  bark  was  nttcnde<l  with  such  (aUl 
ts  that  a  few  doAM  only  s<)metiIlIe^  totally  oppre<Med  the  head,  brought  an  a  most 
pid  delirium,  and  cut  ofT  persons  in  half*an-hour." 

•  Robert  WTiytt,  M.U.,  "On  the  Epidemic  Disorder  of  1758  in  Kdinburgh  and 
other  parts  of  the  South  of  Scotland."  Mid.  Obs.  and  /«y.  by  a  Sca'ety  of  Physicians^ 
6  voIh.  Lond.  II.  (1762),  p.  187.  With  notices  by  Mdlar.  of  Kelso,  and  Alvcs,  uf 
Inverness, 
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appeared,  but  did  not  come  fully  out ;  the  fall  of  the  pulse  and 
fever  coincided  with  the  beginning  of  a  troublesome  tickling 
cough,  "so  that  the  cough  might  be  said  to  have  been  truly 
critical."  Those  who  exposed  themselves  too  soon  frequently 
relapsed.  Few  died  of  the  disease,  except  some  old  people. 
•*  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  when  the  disease  was  not  taken 
care  of  in  the  beginning,  as  being  attended  with  no  alarming 
symptoms,  it  assumed  the  form  of  a  slow  fever,  which  sometimes 
proved  mortal.'* 

The  year  after  the  localised  influenza  of  Scotland  there  w 
an  epidemic  of  the  same  kind  in   Peru  and   Holivia.  that  yea 
1759,  being  one  in  which  no  universal  fever  or  catarrh  is  reported 
from   any  other  country.     It   extended    from   south  to  north. 
along  the  coast  as  well  as  over  the  high  table-lands  of  Bolivia 
and   the  sierra   region   of  Peru,    invading,  among  others,  the 
populous  towns  of  Chuquisaca.  Fotosi,  La  Paz,  Cuzco  and  Lima^^ 
In  five  or  six  days  hardly  one  inhabitant  of  a  place  had  escape^^ 
it,  although  some  had  it  very  slightly.     As  it  was  swift  in   its 
attack,  so  it  was  soon  over,  lasting  about  a  month  in  each  place. 
Its  symptoms  were  great  dizziness  and  heaviness  of  the  head 
(vertigo   and   gravcdo),  feebleness  of  all  the   senses,  deafnes^H 
strong  pains  over  all  the  body,  moderate  fever,  weariness,  grca^^ 
prostration,  complete  loss  of  appetite,  bleeding  from  the  mouth 
and  nostrils  (this  had  been  noted  in  Scotland  the  year  before), 
and    a   long   convalescence.      Dogs   shared   the   disorder,   and 
might  have  been  seen  lying  stretched  out  in  the  streets,  unable 
to  stand.     It  will  be  observed  that  the  symptoms  given  do  not 
include  catarrh'. 

Before  we  come  to  the  next  general  influenza  in  Britain,  that 
of  1762,  there  arc  some  facts  to  be  mentioned  as  to  agues  and 
horse-colds  in  the  interval  since  1743.  In  Rutt/s  Dublin 
chronology,  agues  are  entered  as  prevalent  in  1745.  In  1750, 
about  the  middle  or  end  of  December,  the  most  epidemic  and 
universally  spreading  disease  among  horses  that  anyone  living 
remembered  made  its  appearance  in  Dublin,  and  in  Ulster  and 
Munster  almost  as  soon.  It  had  been  in  England  in  November, 
and  was  like  that  which  preceded  tlae  universal  catarrhs  of 
mankind   in    1737   and    1743.     In    175 1,  irr<^ular  agues   were 

'  Archibald  Smith,  M.D.,  "Notices  of  the  Epidemics  of  1710-^0  and  17^9 
Peru«"  &c.  from  Uic  Medical  Gazette  or  Lima,  on  the  aulhority  of  Doo  Antonio 
UUoa.     Trans,  Eput  StK^  11.  pi.  1,  p.  154. 
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frequent  in  March,  as  were  also  tumours  of  the  face,  jaws  and 
throat.  Agues  also  continued  to  be  frequent  in  April,  both  in 
Dublin  and  in  several  parts  of  the  country.  In  December, 
1751,  and  January,  1752,  there  was  another  horse-cold,  the  same 
as  a  twelvemonth  before.  In  1754  the  spring  agues  were 
frequent  in  Kilkenny  and  Carlow,  though  rare  in  Dublin.  In 
1757,  "  intermittent  fevers,  which  had  not  appeared  since  April. 
1746,"  came  in  the  end  of  February.  In  1760,  a  great  catarrh 
among  horses  became  general  in  Dublin  in  April.  Coughs  and 
tumours  about  the  fauces  and  throat,  with  a  slight  fever,  often 
occurred  in  March ;  and  regular  intermittents,  tertians  or  quoti- 
dians, were  more  frequent  than  for  some  years  past.  These, 
according  to  Sims,  of  Tyrone,  abated  after  1762,  so  that  he  had 
not  seen  an  intermittent  since  1764  until  the  date  of  his  writing, 

«773. 

The  hurse-cold  of  1760  was  observed  in  London  in  January. 
The  Annual  Register  says  under  date  27  Jan.:  "A  distemper 
which  rages  amongst  horses  makes  great  havock  in  and  about 
town.  Near  a  hundred  died  in  one  week."  In  a  letter  a  day 
later  (28  Jan.)  Horace  Walpole  writes  :  "  All  the  horses  in  town 
arc  laid  up  with  sore  throats  and  colds,  and  are  so  hoarse  you 
cannot  hear  them  speak.... I  have  had  a  nervous  fever  these  six 
or  seven  weeks  every  night,  and  have  taken  bark  enough  to 
have  made  a  rind  for  Daphne*."  This  same  horse-cold  is 
reported  from  the  Cleveland  district  of  Yorkshire :  "  In  February, 
[1760]  horses  were  invaded  by  the  most  epidemic  cold  or 
catarrh  that  has  ever  happened  in  the  remembrance  of  the 
oldest  men  living*."  The  same  authority  for  Cleveland  says 
that  intermittents  were  frequent  and  obstinate  in  the  spring 
of  1760. 

Among  these  miscellanies  of  the  history  may  be  mentioned 
an  outbreak  of  "violent  pleuritic  fever  or  peripneumenc "  in  the 
spring  of  1747,  which  was  fatal  to  a  comparatively  large  number 
in  the  parish  of  George  Ham.  North  Devon.  Thirteen  died 
of  it  from  the  20th  to  the  31st  March,  four  in  April,  four  in  May, 
and  one  in  June,  "most  of  them  in  four  or  five  days  after  the 
first  seizure."     The  same  family  names  recur  in  the  list*. 

*  Hotticc  Walnolc**  UUfrs^  rd.  Cunningham.  \\\.  181. 

■  C  Bi&set,  Essay  on  iht  Medual  C&mtUutien  of  Great  BriUtin^  \  Jen,  1758,  to 
Midsummer  1760.      Lond-  1761,  p.  179. 

*  Extract  Irom  the  parish  re^'^ter  printed  by  Dr  G.  B.  Longstaff  in  an  appendix 
to  bis  i>tHtii<s  in  UtatisHci.     Lond.  1891,  p.  443. 
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Infltuitzas  and  Epidemic  Agues. 


The  Influenza  of  1762. 

The  universal  slight  fever  or  catarrhal  fever  of  1762 
in  London,  much  less  mortal  than  those  of  1733  and  1743- 

London   Wttkly  Moriaiities, 
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It  began  tn  London  about  the  4th  of  April,  and  by  the  241 
of  that  month  *'  pervaded  the  whole  city  far  and  wide,  scarcel 
sparing   anyone."     It  was  in   Edinburgh  by  the  beginning  o 
May,  and  in  Dublin  about  the  same  time,  but  did  not   reach 
some  parts  of  Cumberland  until  the  end  of  June.     Shorty  who 
was  then  living  at   Rothcrham,  says  that  it  "continued   mo 
of  the  summer*."     It  had  the  usual  variety  of  symptoms  in  th 
individual  cases,  of  which  only  a  few  need  be  again  particulan'z 
Where  the  fever  was  sharp,  it  usually  remitted  during  the  da 
having   its  exacerbation    in    the   night.     Sometimes   it  prove 
periodical,  and  of  the  tertian  type:  "it  usually  returned  eve 
night  with  an  aggravation  of  the  feverish  symptoms"  (Rutty 
Perspiration  was  a  constant  symptom  ;    the  tongue  was  as 
covered  with  cream  (Baker  repeats  this  figure  of  Huxham's 
'743)'     "  Depression  of  mind  and  failure  of  strength  were  in 
cases  much  greater  than  was  proportionate  to  the  amount 
disease.     A  great  number  of  those  affected  were  very  slowly 
restored  to  health,  languishing  for  months,  and  some  even  for  a 
whole  year  with  cough  and  feverishness— relics  of  the  disease 
which  it  was  difficult  to  shake  off.     Some,  after  struggling  long 
with  impaired  health,  fell  victims  to  pulmonary  consumption. 
In  some  there  were  pains  in  all  the  joints  and  in  the  head,  with 
lassitude  and  vehement  fever,  but  with  little  signs  of  catarrh." 
Rutty,  of  Dublin,  says  that  in  some  a  measly  efflorescence  01 
a   red    rash   was   seen,  attended   by  violent  itching*.     Amon 


¥ 


'  Imrftue am/ Decre4tsf0f  AfttitkiHii in  England  &*(.     I.oiu)um,  1767. 
'  KnUy,  ^'/».  cif,  p.  175.     Comj^iarc  Watson,  sufira,  p.  351. 
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labourers  in  the  country,  the  pestilence  was  so  violent  as  to 
destroy  many  within  four  days,  from  complications  of  pneu- 
monia, pleurisy  and  angina.  Sometimes  it  took  the  form  of 
a  slow  fever,  "and  approximated  to  that  form  of  malady  which 
the  ancients  denominated  'cardiac"." 

The  mortality  is  said  to  have  varied  much.  White,  of 
Manchester,  declared  that  fewer  died  there  than  in  ordinary 
while  the  epidemic  lasted.  On  the  other  hand  Offley.  of 
Norwich,  said  there  were  more  victims  there  than  by  the 
epidemic  of  1733  "or  by  the  more  severe  visitation  called 
influenza  in  1743  " — the  two  visitations  which  were  incomparably 
the  worst  in  the  whole  history,  according  to  the  London  bills. 
Baker  says  that  it  infested  cities  and  the  larger  towns  crowded 
with  inhabitants  earlier  than  the  surrounding  villages,  and  is 
inclined  to  think  that  it  was  mostly  brought  by  persons  coming 
from  London*. 

The  progress  of  this  epidemic  over  Europe  had  been 
peculiar.  It  was  seen  in  the  end  of  February,  1762,  at  Breslau, 
where  the  deaths  rose  from  30  or  40  in  a  week  to  150.  It  was 
in  Vienna  at  the  end  of  March,  and  in  North  Germany  about 
the  same  time  as  in  England — April  and  May.  There  were  at 
that  time  British  troops  in  Bremen,  among  whom  the  epidemic 
appeared  shortly  after  the  ioth  April*. 

**  It  looked  at  first  as  if  they  were  going  to  have  agues,  but  soon  they  were 
attacked  with  a  cough  and  a  diRicully  of  breathing  and  pain  of  the  breast, 
with  a  headache,  and  pains  all  over  the  body,  especially  in  the  limbs.  The 
first  nights  they  commonly  had  profuse  sweats.  In  several  it  had  the 
.Lppearance  of  a  remitting  fever  for  the  two  or  three  first  days."  The  cough 
in  many  was  convulsive.  The  epidemic  seized  most  of  the  people  in  the 
town  of  Uremcn;  very  few  of  the  British  escaped,  but  none  of  them  died, 
except  one  or  two,  from  a  complication  of  drunkenness  and  pneumonia. 

It  is  said  to  have  been  nowhere  in  France  except  in 
Strasburg  and  the  rest  of  Alsace,  in  June.     Baker  says,  '*  Whilst 


*  G.  Baker,  De  Catarrhe  et  Ue  Dysetittrux  L^miitunsi  epuitmUis,  176a,  Lond. 
1764;  SV.  Watson,  •*.Somc  reinaik>  upon  the  Catarrhal  Disorder  which  was  very 
frcf^uenl  In  Lotidun  in  May  1763,  and  upon  the  Oysciilery  which  prcvailwl  in  llic 
following  autumn."     PkU.   Tram.  Lll.  (lyfta).  p-  646. 

'  Professor  Alexander  Monro,  f^imits^  of  Edinburgh,  ilescribet>  his  own  attack  In  a 
letter  lo  his  son.  Ur  Uanald  Monro,  1 1  June,  1766  ( IVorki  af  AUx.  Monro,  Af.  D.  totth 
Li/f,  Edin.  1781,  p.  ,\oA) :  "My  ca&e  is  this:  in  May.  1761,  I  h.vl  the  epidemic  in- 
fluenxA,  which  nHcctml  principally  the  parts  in  ihc  pelvic;  for  [  had  a  dilTicuIly  ami 
kharu  pain  in  1..  ''.r  and  going  to  stool.     My  hclly  lias  never  since  been  in  .1 

rc|*ular  way,  p  <  tmic<  for  icvcral  days  nothing  but  bloody  mucus,  aiul  thai 

with  consiaorAbi^  .v..vo..ui^  "  &c.    Oyiscuicry  was  epidemic  la  17O1  a^i  well  a.s  intluenza. 

*  Donald  Monro,  M.D.,  Distastt  of  the  British  Military  HoipitttJs  in  Grrmany,  »>V. 
lA>nd.  1764,  p.  137. 
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it  raged  everywhere  else,  it  did  not  reach  Paris  or  its  vicinity,  a 
fact   which   I   learned   from   trustworthy   persons"     On   boai 
British  ships  of  war  in  the  Mediterranean  it  occurred  in  Jul; 
Its  severity  appears  to  have  varied  greatly  in  different  cities 
the  same  country.     Rutty,  for  Ireland,  agrees  with  Baker, 
England,   that    it   was   more  fatal   in   the  country'  than   in   tl 
towns. 


The  Influenza  of  1767.  • 

The  next  influenza,  that  of  1767,  was  so  unimportant  that 
existence  in  England  would  hardly  have  been  known  but  fc 
Dr  Hebcrden's  paper,  "The  Epidemical  Cold  in  June  and  July 
1767'"     Those  few  who  were  affected  by  a  cold  In  London  earlwJ 
in   June  observed   that   it  differed  from  a  common   cold»  an^H 
resembled    the  epidemical  cold  of  the  year   1 762,  on  account 
of  the   great   languor,    feverishness.  and    loss   of  appetite.      It 
became  more  common,  was  at  its  height  in  the  last  week  of  June 
or  beginning  of  July,  and  before  the  end  of  July  had  cntirel^H 
ceased.     It  was  less  epidemical  and  far  less  dangerous  than  tli^^ 
cold  of   1762,  so  much  so  that  the  London  bills  of  mortality 
hardly  witness  at  all  to  its  existence.     The  attack  began  with 
several  chills;  then  came  a  troublesome  and  almost  unceasing 
cough,  very  acute  pains  in  the  head,  back,  and  abdomen  under 
the  left  ribs,  occasioning  want  of  sleep.     Many  of  the  sympto 
hung  upon  several  for  at  least  a  week,  and  sometimes  lasted 
month.     The  fever  might  be  great  enough  to  bring  on  delirious- 
ness,  yet  had  plain  remissions  and   intermissions.     The   same 
disorder  was  reported  to  be  common  about  the  same  time' 
many  other  parts  of  England,  and  more  fatal  than  it  was 
London.     Hebcrden   did  not  anticipate  from  it   the   lingeri 
effects  in  the  individual,  for  months  or  years,  which  marked 
many  of  the  cases  in  1762'. 


*  Med.  Tram.  pitMishtti  hy  the  Coiifgi  of  Physiciam  ia  London^  I.  437.     Hel 
dcn*$  paper  was  read  at  the  College.  Aug.  ii,  1767. 

'  The  nearest  aiipioach  to  Hdicrtlcn's  Lomlun  influenza  of  1767  «  nn  f^^Ax 
that   Sims  observed  in  Tyrone  in   the  autuuin  of  1767;  a  season   rvm 
nieAslcs  nnd   acute   rheumnti^m.      At   the  same    time   that   the  .icutc 

f>rcvailed.  n  fever  shnweil  itself,  like  it;   the  patients  for  two  or  ''■ 
anguid,  chilly,  with  p.iins  in  (he  Uones,  hcidnche,  stupor,  dry  tni 
It  was  marked  by  remissions,  wo-s  by  no  means  mortal,  and  usuall)  >  j  a: 

from  die  14II1  tu  the  1 /(h  day,  followed  by  a  copiouii  deposit  \n  the  urine.     J| 
Sims,  Obs.  on  Epidemic  Disordirt,  Lund.  17731  p.  84- 
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The  Influenza  of  1775. 
Hcbcrden   invited   physicians    in   the  provinces  to  send   in 


of  Ji 


id  July,  1767,  but  no  one 


accounts  01  tiie  epmemic 
seems  to  have  responded.  However,  the  next  epidemic  catarrh» 
of  November  and  December,  1775.  was  made  the  subject  of 
many  communications  from  all  parts  of  Britain,  in  response  to  a 
circular  drawn  up  by  Dr  John  Fothergill.  This  was  a  distinctly 
catarrhal  epidemic,  running  of  the  nose  and  eyes,  cough  and  (or) 
diarrhoea^  being  commonly  noted. 

At  Northampton  some  had  "a  severe  pain  in  one  side  of  the 
face,  affecting  the  teeth  and  cars,  and  returning  periodically  at 
certain  hours  in  the  evening,  or  about  midnight,  attended  with 
vertigo,  delirium  and  limpid  urine  during  the  exacerbation. 
Some  whose  cases  were  complicated  with  the  above  symptoms 
had  a  general  rash,  but  without  its  proving  critical. ..Many 
of  those  who  escaped  the  catarrh  have  been  more  or  less 
sensible  of  giddiness,  or  pains  in  the  head  or  face/'  with  limpid 
urine,  etc.,  as  if  they  had  a  full  attack*.  The  epidemic  began  in 
London  about  the  20th  October,  and  made  a  slight  impression 
upon  the  bills  of  mortality  in  some  weeks  of  November  and 
December*.  Grant  says  that  it  lasted  nearly  five  months  in 
London,  having  been  attended  by  the  same  "comatose"  fever 
which  Sydenham  associated  with  the  epidemic  catarrh  of  1675. 
The  fatalities  in  Grant's  practice  occurred  late  in  the  epidemic  : 

"On  the  23rd  December  [1775]  I  had  lost  one  patient,  and  soon  after 
two  others:  oil  died  comaious,  owing,  as  1  then  imagined,  to  the  remains  of 
the  comatose  fever  of  Sydenham,  which  had  raged  all  the  autumn,  was 
compUcated  with  the  catarrhous  fever,  and  contmued  by  the  wet,  warm 
uncommon  weather  for  the  season  of  the  year;  and  1  still  [1782]  am  of 
opinion  that  this  complication  is  the  reason  why  the  epidemic  catarrh  of 
1775  proved  much  more  fatal  than  it  did  tn  178Z — a  fact  known  to  all  of  us'.' 


'  Anthony  Fodiergill,  Mem.  Med,  Soc.  Til.  30.  This  paper  is  not  incladed  in 
John  Kothcrgill's  scries.  There  h  also  a  separate  Duhljn  cs~say,  Ath'i'cf  to  thf  People 
t^n  the  Epiiiemii  Catarrhal  Fn\-r  of  Cht.  Nov.  Dee.  177*;.     By  a  Physician. 

'  1  have  not  found  the  weekly  bills  for  this  year  in  London ;  but  the  following 
avenges  taken  from  the  four-weekly  or  five^weckly  totals  in  the  Gentleman  s 
MttgOMmtt  will  show  how  slight  the  rise  was : 

1775.     October      weekly  average  313  births  345  deaths 
November      „  „        334      ,,       447      ,, 

ncccmhcr       ,,  ,,         369      ,,       449       ,, 

•  W.  Or  Ant,  M.U.,  Ohen'atioHs  on  the  tate  Inftnetna  as  tt  apptartd  M  London  in 
1775  '""^  1781-  LoihI.  1781.  ;Vl!*o,  by  the  same. /f  Short  Aifount  0/  the  Pment 
Bfidemit  Cettik  nnj  Fewr,  m  a  letter  *fr*A  Firel  printed  at  Bath,  and  afterwards  at 
London,   1770' 
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Infiuenzas  and  Epidemic  Agtus. 


A    Liverpool   writer  also   says   that   the    catarrh    of 
•'distinguished  by  the  same  title,"  was  a  much  slighter  complaint 
than   the   **  influenza "    of    1775.     The    latter,   however,   was   a 
summer  epidemic,   and   was   naturally   less    complicated   with 
pneumonia   and    bronchitis,  whatever  the  **  comatose "  fever  of 
177s  may  have  been.    Grant's  statement  that  the  influenza  of) 
1775  lasted  five  months  in  London  is  borne  out  by  the  Foundling 
Hospital  records:   on   n   November,  there  were   16  in  the  In-^i 
firmary  with  *' epidemic  fever  and  cough,"  next  week  22  with^f 
"  fevers,  coughs  and  colds,"  and  so  on  week  by  week  under  the^^ 
same  names  until  the  9th  of  March.  1776^     At  Dorchester  it 
was  general  after  loth  November ;  about  the  same  time  it  was  ini 
Exeter,  where  within  a  week  it  seized  all  the  inmates,  but  two 
ciiildren,  in  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Hospital,  to  the  number  of 
173  persons.     The  middle  of  November  is  also  the  date  of 
decided  outbreak  at  Birmingham,  at  Worcester,  and  at  Chester, 
where  Howard  found  the  prisoners  suffering  from  it     At  York 
in  the  north,  as  at  Blandford  in  the  south,  it  is  claimed  to  have 
begun  earlier  than  in  London.     At  Lancaster  it  was  not  seen 
until  three  weeks  after  the  accounts  of  its  prevalence  in  London 
began  to  come  in,  but  only  tliree  days  after  it  was  first  heard  of  in 
Liverpool.     At  Aberdeen  it  was  fully  a  month  later  than  in 
London.    It  did  not  visit  Fraserburgh,  though  tliere  was  a  putrid 
fever  there  very  fatal  at  that  time'. 

In  many  cases  the  disease  assumed  the  type  of  an  inter-" 
miitenl  towards  its  decline,  but  bark  was  not  useful  (Fothei^ill, 
Ash,  while  Baker  says  that  bark  did  good  when  the  fever  wa^H 
spent).  All  the  observers  agree  both  as  to  its  slight  fatality  and^^ 
its  universality.  At  Chester  it  attacked  ^i  out  of  97  affluent 
persons,  neighbours  in  the  Abbey  Square ;  at  the  Cross,  inhabited 
by  people  in  trade,  109  had  the  disease  out  of  144 ;  in  the  Hoi 
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^  MS.  Infirmary  BooL. 

*  Tlic  reports  collecled  by  Dr  John  FolhcrEilt  {Mtd.  Obi.  atui  Inquir,  VI.  ifc 
were  by  hira^f,  and  by  I'rinyle,  Baker,  Hcberclen  ami  Reynold*,  of  Lnncfon 
Cuming,  of  Dorchester ;  Gloss,  of  Kxeter  (long  account) :  Ash.  of  Birmingham 
White,  of  Votk;  Ilaygaith,  of  Chester;  I'uUcncy,  of  Hlandfurd ;  Thom^tm, 
Worcester;  Skene,  of  Aberdeen;  and  Campbell.  ci[  l^ncaslci.  The  paiKn*  of  ihi«] 
collective  inciuiry,  as  well  as  the  two  culluctioiia  in  1783,  llic  colleclioii  0/  bimitiui 
in  1788,  that  of  Beddoes  in  180A  (in  a  digest)  and  the  K.eporl  of  the  Provincii 
Medical  Association  in  1837,  together  with  some  other  exiracla  from  books  or  paper 
were  bn.iught  together  in  a  volume,  without  much  cfliting,  by  Dr  Theophilua 
Thompson,  under  the  title  of  The  AHttaJs  of  Infliunui  in  Grtat  Briiain  from  1510 
1837.  London,  1R51.  Thiii  has  been  reprinted  and  brought  down  to  date  by^ 
Dr  Symcti  Thompson,  1891. 


Direction  follmved  by  Injiuenza  in  1775. 
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Industry,  not  one  escaped  out  of  175  ;  it  attacked  people  in 
I  country  rather  later  than  in  the  town,  and  less  generally,  but 
it  was  in  villages  and  even  in  solitary  houses. 

The  unusual  prevalence  of  catarrh  among  horses  (and  dogs) 
is  asserted  by  John  Fothergill  ("during  this  time"),  Cuming 
("after  the  middle  of  August  very  generally  in  Yorkshire"). 
Glass  (in  September),  Haygarth  (in  North  Wales,  about  August 
and  September),  Pultcney  ('*  before  we  heard  of  it  among  the 
human  race").  The  fullest  statement  is  by  Dr  Anthony  Fother- 
gill, of  Northampton : 

"  This  distemper  prevailed  some  time  among  horses  before  it  attacked 
the  human  species.  The  cough  harassed  them  severely  and  rendered  them 
unfit  for  work,  though  few  died.  About  the  same  tune  also  it  infested  the 
canine  species  and  with  j-rcat  fatality,  especially  hounds.  An  experienced 
huntsman  informed  me  that  it  ran  through  whole  packs  in  many  parts 
of  England  and  that  several  dogs  died  *." 

The  progress  of  influenza  from  other  countries  towards 
Britain  was  so  much  a  matter  of  rumour  or  vague  statement  in 
the  earlier  periods  that  it  has  not  seemed  worth  while  to  make  a 
point  of  it  under  each  epidemic.  It  happens,  however,  that 
there  is  good  evidence  of  the  line  of  progress  of  the  epidemic  of 
1775.  The  afterwards  celebrated  Professor  Gregory,  of  Edin- 
burgh, encountered  it  in  Italy  in  the  autumn,  and  followed  it  all 
the  way  home  to  Scotland.  He  saw  it  successively  in  Genoa,  in 
the  south  of  France,  in  the  north  of  France,  in  London,  and  last 
of  all  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  himself  at  length  fell  ill  with  it, 
several  of  his  travelling  companions  having  taken  it  in  Italy  two 
or  tliree  montlis  before.  In  his  lectures  long  after  (as  reported 
by  Chrlstison,  who  heard  them  about  18 17)  he  traced  the  in- 
fluenza of  1775  from  south  to  north:  "It  appears  to  have  broken 
out  somewhere  on  the  north  and  west  coast  of  Africa,  whence  it 
spread  not  only  north  into  Europe,  but  likewise  eastward  to  Arabia, 
Egypt,  Syria,  Palestine,  Asia  Minor,  HindosLan,  China,  and  was 
ascertained  to  have  spread  over  the  whole  immense  empire  of 
the  Chinese.  From  China  it  returned  westward  by  a  northern 
route  through  the  extensive  dominions  of  Russia  and  from  that 
country  it  was  sent  again  over  Europe  in  1782*.*' 


*  M«m.  Med.  Soc.  ill.  34. 

'  Lift  of  Sir  h'at^rt  ChrisiisoM,  i  voU.     Edin.  itJSj,  vol.  I.  (Autohiogniphy),  p.  8], 
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The  Influenza  of  1782. 

Seven  years  after,  in  the  early  summer  of  1782,  there  came 
another  swift  and  brief  wave  of  catarrhal  fevers  over  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  "constitution"  of 
epidemic  agues  which  continued  for  several  years.  This  was  the 
occasion  when  the  Italian  name  of  "influenza"  was  formally 
adopted  by  the  College  of  Physicians.  Perhaps  the  first 
appearance  of  the  name  in  English  was  in  an  account  of  the 
epidemic  in  Italy  in  1729,  given  by  a  London  periodical  devoted 
to  poh'tical  news  from  foreign  countries,  and  called,  "The 
Political  State  of  Great  Britain'.'*  In  1743  the  news  of  the 
Italian  epidemic  under  its  native  name  reached  London  before 
the  infection  itself,  the  Italian  name  being  frequently  given  to  it 
while  it  lasted  that  season  in  England.  When  the  next  epidemic 
came,  in  1762,  it  was  not  called  the  influenza  as  a  matter  of  course, 
but  was  compared  to  the  disease  in  1743  "called  the  influenza." 
In  the  epidemic  of  1775,  "  influenza"  came  more  into  use,  and  in 
1782  it  was  the  name  usually  given  to  the  epidemic  malady. 
The  adoption  of  this  name  put  an  end  at  length  to  the  ambiguity 
between  epidemic  agues  and  influenzas,  leaving  the  curious 
correspondences  between  them  Jn  time  and  place,  or  the  nosolo- 
gical affinities  between  them,  as  interesting  as  ever. 

As  late  as  the  very  fatal  aguish  years  1727-29,  there  was  no 
clear  separation  of  the  epidemic  agues  from  the  influenzas,  of 
which  latter  there  were  two  or  more,  the  one  in  the  end  of  1729 
being  easy  to  identify.  In  the  great  aguish  constitution  of  1678- 
81,  Sydenham  distinguished  the  epidemic  coughs  and  catarrhs 
in  Nov.  1679;  but  Morley  made  no  such  distinction,  describing 
the  whole  series  of  agues  for  two  seasons  (and  he  might  have 
done  so  for  two  seasons  more)  as  the  '*  new  fever,"  *'  new  ague  " 
or  *'  new  delight,"  as  in  Derbyshire,  without  a  suspicion  that  the 
universal  coughs,  catarrhs  and  fevers  in  November,  1679,  were 
something  nosologically  distinct,  which  the  future  would  identify 
as  "influenza."  In  like  manner  Whitmore,  in  the  great  aguish 
period  immediately  preceding,  that  of  1658-59,  had  described 
the  "new  disease"  as  one  single  Proteus.  In  the  still  earlier 
epidemic  seasons  of  1557-58  and  1580-82,  everything  was 
"ague"  although  we  now  discover  influenza  mi.xed  therewith. 
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'  For  the  you  17^,  under  ttic  date  19  January,  p.  171. 
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I  do  not  say  that  this  inclusive  naming  was  the  better  scien- 
tifically; nor  do  I  uphold  Willis  and  Sydenham  in  their  teaching 
that  the  intermittent  constitution  passed  into  the  catarrhal,  in 
1658  and  1679  respectively.  But  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
the  matter  of  fact,  namely,  that  those  agues,  amidst  vvhich  the 
"  great  colds "  occurred,  were  epidemic  a^es.  and  not  the 
endemic  fevers  of  malarious  places ;  and  I  have  now  to  show 
that  the  "  influenza  "  of  1782  was  in  like  manner  a  brief  episode 
in  the  midst  of  several  successive  seasons  of  agues,  which  were 
as  much  "new"  or  "strange"  as  any  of  those  in  the  earlier 
history.  Whether  the  epidemic  agues  of  1780-85  were  the  last 
of  the  kind  in  Britain  had  better  be  left  an  open  question  until 
our  most  recent  and  most  strange  experiences  in  1890-93  are 
read  in  the  light  of  history. 

The  influenza  of  1782  was  a  very  definite  incident  of  a  few 
weeks — teres  atque  rotnudns.  It  is  easily  discoverable  in  the 
weekly  bills  of  mortality  in  London  to  have  fallen  in  the  month 
of June : 

Lotuion  Weekly  McrtaHties. 
1782 


Week  enains 

Fevon 

All  caui 

May  21 

28 

June     4 

II 

45 

49 

57 

121 

336 
560 

tS 

no 

473 

35 
July     2 

89 
49 

434 
296 

The  sudden  rise  and  fall  of  the  deaths  and  the  height  reached 
arc  much  the  same  as  in  other  such  epidemics  in  the  summer — 
the  "gentle  correction  "  of  1 580,  the  "transient  slight  fever  "of 
1688,  and  the  epidemic  catarrh  of  1762.  On  the  other  hand  the 
epidemics  of  autumn,  winter  or  spring  in  1729,  1733,  1737  and 
1743  were  far  more  severe,  while  the  winter  epidemics  of  1675 
and  1679  had  figures  almost  the  same  as  the  summer  epidemics. 
The  influenza  of  1782  was  not  remarkable,  whether  in  its 
fatality  or  in  its  characters;  but  it  received  far  more  attention 
than  any  that  had  preceded  it  Two  collective  inquiries  were 
held  upon  it,  one  by  a  Society  for  promoting  Medical 
Knowledge',  the  other   by  a  committee    of    the    College    of 

'  ••  An  Account  of  the  Epidemic  Catarrh  of  the  Year  1782  ;  compiled  al  the  rcfiucsl 
of  a  SiKicly  for  pronioling  Metlical  Knowledge."  By  Edward  Gray,  M.D.,  F.K.S.» 
Mttiuai  Comrrmnicaitons,  1.  (1784),  p-  1. 
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Physicians  of    London',   many   physicians   all    over    Englani 
Scotland  and  Ireland  contributing  to  one  or  other.     There  were 
also  three  or  more  separate  essays'. 

The  epidemic  appeared  in  1782  at  Newcastle  in  the  end 
of  April,  and  raged  there  all  May  and  part  of  June.  In  London 
it  appeared  between  the  12th  and  i8th  of  May,  in  the  Eastern 
Counties  about  the  middle  of  May,  in  Surrey  and  at  Portsmouth, 
Oxford  and  Edinburgh,  also  about  the  third  week  of  May,  but 
not  in  Musselburgh  until  the  9th  or  loth  of  June.  It  was  at 
Chester  on  the  26th  of  May,  at  Plymouth  on  the  30lh.  at 
Ipswich,  Yarmouth,  York,  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  in  the  first 
week  of  June.  In  Northumberland  it  was  raging  tn  July,  and 
did  not  cease  until  the  third  week  of  August.  In  Scotland  it 
was  at  a  height  in  July,  during  the  haymaking'.  The  most 
curious  fact  in  its  incidence  comes  from  North  Devon  ;  it  was 
prevalent  in  Barnstaple  at  the  usual  time,  the  month  of  June; 
but  the  neighbouring  town  of  Torrington  was  not  then  alTected 
by  it,  having  previously  gone  through  the  epidemic,  it  is  said, 
from  a  date  as  early  as  the  24th  of  March*.  In  all  places  it 
spread  quickly,  affecting  from  three-fourths  to  four-fifths  of  the 
adult  inhabitants,  but  children  not  so  much.  At  Christ's 
Hospital,  London,  only  fourteen  out  of  seven  hundred  boys  had 
it.  Wherever  it  attacked  children,  it  did  so  mildly.  It  lasted 
under  six  weeks  in  each  place  that  it  came  to.  There  were 
some  strange  attacks  of  it  in  London  in  September,  "two 
months  after  the  late  epidemical  catarrh  had  entirely  disap- 
peared from  England."  The  king's  ships  'Convert'  and 
'Lizard*  arrived  in  the  Thames  from  the  West  Indies  in 
September.  Their  crews  were  perfectly  healthy  till  they  reached 
Gravesend,  where  they  took  on  board  three  custom-house 
officers;  and  in  a  very  few  hours  after  that  the  influenza 
began  to  make  its  appearance.     Hardly  a  man  in  cither  ship 
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*  "An  Account  of  the  Enidemic  Diseaw  culled  the  htfiitenia,  of  the  Year  1781, 
collected  fruin  the  obscrvatiom  of  severni  ph>':>ti:ians  in  London  atiil  in  the  Country; 
by  ft  Committee  of  the  Fcllow>  of  the  Royal  College  of  PhysicJani.  in  London." 
Midtioi  TraHsaetioHs  pubtisked  by  the  CoiL  e/  Phys,  in  IjntJon,  HI.  (1785),  p.  54. 
Read  al  the  College,  June  35,  'T'i.V 

'John  Clark,  M.D..  0$i  thi-  InfiueiiM  at  Hrnf^astU.  Dated  16  May,  1781; 
Anhur  Broughion,  The  fnfiHcuz.a or  Epid.  Catarrh  in  Bristoi in  i;Hi,  London,  t78a  ; 
W.  Falconer,  At  count  0/  i  fit  Iitfiueitut  at  Hath  in  iX/ay-Jtut^,  1783.      Uath,  1781. 

*  Ciregory,  cited  by  ChristijMin,  IJff  «^t.  i.  8a :  "I  hftve  l>ecii  told  of  ihc  hay- 
makers attempting  to  stniggle  with  the  sense  of  Mtiguc,  but  being  obligc<l  in  a  few- 
minutes  to  lay  down  their  %yihe&  and  stretch  themselves  on  the  field." 

*  Gray,  u- ».  p.  107- 
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escaped  it ;  and  many  both  of  the  officers  and  common  seamen 
had  it  in  a  severe  degree*.  Others  who  came  to  London  from 
the  West  Indies  in  merchantmen  in  the  end  of  September  were 
attacked  by  influenza  in  their  lodgings  in  the  beginning  of 
October*.  To  this  epidemic  belong  also  the  strange  experiences 
of  the  Channel  Fleet  in  its  two  divisions  under  Howe  and 
Kcmpenfelt ;  but  I  postpone  for  the  present  the  whole  question 
of  influenza  at  sea. 

Gray  thus  sums  up  the  great  variety  of  symptoms  as  related 
by  his  numerous  correspondents : 

Chilliness  and  shivering,  sometimes  succeeded  by  a  hot  fit,  the  alternation 
continuing  for  some  hours;  languor  and  lassitude,  sneezing,  discharge  from 
the  nose  and  eyes,  pain  in  the  head  (particularly  between  or  over  the  eyes), 
cough,  sometimes  dry,  sometimes  accompanied  with  expectoration,  inflamma- 
tion in  one  or  both  eyes,  oppression  and  lightness  about  the  praecordia, 
difficulty  of  breathing,  pain  in  the  breast  or  side,  pain  in  the  loins,  neck, 
shoulders  or  limbs,  sense  of  heat  or  soreness  in  the  throat  and  trachea, 
hoarseness,  bleedmg  from  the  nose,  spitting  of  blcod  and  loss  of  smell  and 
taste,  nausea,  flatulence.  Also  watery  blisters  about  the  upper  parts  of  the 
body,  and  swellings  in  the  face  and  other  parts,  attended  willi  considerable 
soreness,  apparently  cr}'sipelatous.  In  some  the  catarrhal  symptoms  were 
very  slight,  or  entirely  wanting,  the  disorder  in  those  cases  being  like 
a  common  fever. 

The  committee  of  the  College  of  Physicians  said  that  "the 
universal  and  almost  pathognomonic  symptom  was  a  distressing 
pain  and  sense  of  constriction  in  the  forehead,  temples,  and 
sometimes  in  the  whole  face,  accompanied  with  a  sense  of 
soreness  about  the  cheek-bones  under  the  muscles,"  reminding 
one  of  the  Jicrro  chuto  or  "iron  cap"  of  the  South  American 
epidemic  in  1719.  Sometimes  no  catarrhous  affection  followed 
these  strange  head  pains.  The  languor  of  body  and  depression 
of  spirits  were  thought  to  be  more  protracted  than  in  1762,  but 
the  fatalities  at  the  time  were  fewer  than  in  the  earlier  epidemic, 
and  there  were  fewer  consumptions  following.  Sweating,  also, 
was  said  by  some  to  be  less  remarkable  than  in  1762;  but 
Carmichacl  Smyth  said :  "  The  late  influenza  [1782]  might  very 
properly  have  been  named  the  sweating  sickness,  as  sweating 
was  the  natural  and  spontaneous  solution  of  if."    One  distinctive 

^  Tkt  Londm  MfttkaJ  Joumai,  lit.  (1783),  318. 

*  College  of  I*hysicians*  Report ;  *'  A  family  which  came  in  the  Leeward  Islands 
fleet  in  tbc  end  of  .September.  1781,  wtu  nttackcd  by  it  in  the*  hegiimirig  of  Octolwr. 
This  family  afterwards  lold  thf  phy<iician  who  attended  them  ihal  several  of  their 
nc'pinitiunccs,  whu  caniu  over  in  the  same  fleet  with  tliem,  had  been  attacked  at  the 
same  lime  and  in  the  ^ine  maimer  aa  themselves.*' 

'  He  had  another  experience  not  quite  the  rule:  "Children  and  old  people  either 
etca^icil  thi&  iiiHucnui  entirely,  or  wetc  afiiccted  in  a  flight  manner." 
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thing  in  the  epidcnuc  of  1762  was  missed  by  most  in  1783, 
namely,  the  peculiar  constriction  of  the  breast,  with  heat  and 
soreness  of  the  trachea,  as  if  excoriated  ;  but  Hamilton  describes 
that  ver)'  thing  for  1782  in  BedfordshircV  As  in  other  epidemics 
of  the  kind,  especially  those  which  have  been  least  catarrhal, 
there  were  hardly  two  cases  quite  the  same. 


The  Epidemic  Agues  of  1780-85. 

Let  us  now  take  up  the  strange  history  of  epidemic  agues 
for  two  or  three  years  preceding  and  following  the  influenza 
of  June,  1782,  Sir  George  Baker  b^ins  his  account  of  them 
thus":  "The  predominance  of  certain  diseases  observable  in 
some  years,  and  the  total  or  partial  disappearance  of  the  same 
in  other  years,  constitute  a  subject  worthy  of  our  contemplation." 

These  agues  were  first  noticed  in  London  in  the  spring  and  aulumn  of 
1780,  but  they  infested  various  parts  of  England  a  little  earlier.  In  the 
more  inland  counties  the  agiies  were  **  often  attended  with  peculiarities 
extraordinary  and  alarming.  For  the  cold  fit  was  accompanied  by  spasm  and 
stiffness  of  the  whole  body,  the  jaws  being  fixed,  the  eyes  staring  and  the 
pulse  very  small  and  weak."  When  the  hot  fit  came  on  the  spasms  abated, 
and  ceased  in  the  sweating  stage  ;  but  sometimes  the  spasm  was  accompanied 
by  delirium,  both  lasting  to  the  very  end  of  the  paroxysm-  Even  in  the 
intermissions  a  convulsive  twitching  of  the  extremities  continued  to  such  a 
de^ee  thai  it  was  not  possible  to  distinguish  the  motion  of  the  artery  at  the 
wnst.  **  This  fever  had  every  kind  of  variety,  and  whether  at  its  first 
accession  it  were  a  quotidian,  a  tertian  or  a  quartan,  it  was  very  apt  to 
change  from  one  type  to  another.  Sometimes  it  returned  two  days  succes- 
sively, and  missed  the  third  day;  and  sometimes  it  became  continual  I  am 
not  informed  that  any  died  of  this  fever  whilst  it  iniermitted.  It  is,  however, 
certain  that  many  country  people  whose  illness  had  at  its  beginning  put  on 
the  appearance  of  intermission,  becoming  delirious,  sank  under  it  in  four 
or  five  days." 

Reynolds,  another  London  physician,  in  a  letter  to  Sir 
George  Baker  confirms  all  that  the  latter  says  of  these  singular 
epidemic  agues :  "  No  two  cases  resembled  each  other  except 
in  very  few  circumstances"* — the  remark  commonly  made 
about  the  influenza  itself.  If  these  descriptions  of  tJie  epidemic 
ague  had  not  been  given  by  physicians  living  as  late  as  1782, 
and    altogether    modern    in    their    methods,   we    might    have 

'  R.  liamtlton,  M.D.,  "Some  Remarks  on  the  Influenza  in  Spring,  1782,"  Mrm, 
AM.  Sac.  II.  431.  This  author  had  some  difficulty  in  deciding  where  the  influenu 
ended  and  the  epidemic  ague  began. 

'  Tratu.  CJ.  Phys.  "On  the  late  Intermittent  Fevers,"  in.  14I.  Rciid  at  the 
CoU^e.  10  Jan.,  178^. 

■  IHd.  p.  1 68. 
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supposed  that  they  were  confusing  influenzas  with  agues,  or 
using  the  latter  term  inexactly.  '*Thc  ague  with  a  hundred 
names"  is  the  striking  phrase  of  Abraham  Holland,  in  his  poem 
on  the  plague  of  1625.  Whitmore,  describing  the  fatal  epidemic 
ague  (with  an  episode  of  influenza)  in  1658-59,  does  not  say 
that  it  had  a  hundred  names,  but  that  it  assumed  a  hundred 
shapes,  "  which  render  it  such  a  hocus-pocus  to  the  amazed  and 
perplexed  people,  they  being  held  after  most  strange  and  diverse 
ways  with  it. ..So  prodigious  in  its  alterations  that  it  seems 
to  outvie  even  Proteus  himself." 

As  farther  showing  the  anomalous  character  of  these 
epidemic  agues,  or  their  difference  from  the  endemic.  Baker 
adds : — 

'Mt  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  well  attested^  that  in  many  places,  whilst  the 
inhabitants  of  the  high  grounds  were  harassed  by  this  fever,  in  its  worst 
form,  those  of  the  subjacent  valleys  were  not  affected  by  it.  The  people  of 
Boston  and  of  the  neighbouring  villages  in  the  midst  of  the  Fens  were 
in  general  healthy  at  a  time  when  fever  was  epidemic  in  the  more  elevated 
situations  of  Lincolnshire."  Women  were  nearly  exempt,  but  few  male 
labourers  in  the  helds  escaped  it. 

Baker  heard  from  all  parts  that  the  same  constitution  continued 
through  1781  and  1782;  and  that  since  that  time,  though  it 
seemingly  abated,  yet  agues  had  been  much  more  prevalent 
than  usual,  and  had  even  been  frequent  in  places  where  before 
that  period  they  were  uncommon.  They  were  very  noticeable 
in  London  from  1781  to  1785,  not  least  so  during  the  very 
severe  cold  of  the  winter  and  spring  of  1783-84.  We  hear  of 
great  numbers  attacked  at  Hampstead  with  common  intcr- 
mittcnts  in  Februar>'  and  the  following  months  of  1781,  during 
which  time  even  the  measles,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases, 
"ended  in  very  troublesome  intermittcnts*" — just  as  they  were 
apt  to  end  often  in  troublesome  coughs. 

The  annals  of  Barker,  of  Colcshill,  are  full  of  references  to 
agues,  among  other  fevers,  from  1780  onwards.  Under  1781  he 
writes : — 

**  This  spring  thai  very  peaiUar,  irregular,  dangerous  and  obstinate 
disease,  the  burning,  or  as  the  people  in  Kent  properly  enough  called  it,  the 
rUgue-ague,  made  its  appearance,  became  very  epidemical  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  kingdom,  and  raged  in  Leicestershire,  the  lower  part  of 
Northamptonshire,  Bedfordshire,  and  in  the  fens  throughout  the  year.. .This 

*  F^ris  AnomaJ^t  »r  the  New  Dismxe,     Lond.  1659,  p.  i. 

'  "  Remarks  on  the  Treatmcnl  of  Intermiltcnls,  as  \hcy  occurretl  at  Ilampstcad  in 
the  Spring  of  1781."     By  Thomas  Ifayes^  .Sui^eon.     Loiui,  Mfd.  J(mm.  ii.  367. 
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strongly  pestilential  disease  had  such  an  effect  upon  them  that  the  complexion 
of  their  faces  continued  for  a  time  as  white  as  paper,  and  they  went  abroad 
more  like  walking  corpses  than  living  subjects." 

As  many  as  five  persons  in  an  evening  were  buried  from  it  in 
some  large  towns  in  Northamptonshire;  and  about  Boston  it 
was  so  general  and  grievous  that  out  of  forty  labourers  hired 
for  work  in  har\'est,  half  of  them,  It  was  said,  would  be  laid  up 
in  three  days*.  In  1783  the  "pestilential  agues"  were  as  bad 
in  Northamptonshire  and  eastern  parts  as  the  year  before.  A 
Liverpool  writer  says : 

"  In  the  autumn  of  1782  the  quartan  ague  was  very  prevalent  on  the 
opposite  shore  of  the  river  in  Cheshire :  it  was  universal  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Hoylakc,  where  many  died  of  it.  Yet  it  was  scarcely  heard  of  in  Liverpool, 
although  from  the  uncommon  wetness  of  the  season  it  prevailed  throughout 
the  kingdom^." 

On  October  25,  1783,  a  correspondent  of  the  Geutleman-s 
Magazine  offered  an  explanation  of  the  "  present  epidemic 
disorder,  which  has  so  long  ravaged  this  country,  and  that  in 
the  most  healthy  situations  of  it,"  namely,  "  the  putrescent  air 
caused  by  the  number  of  enclosures,  and  the  many  inland  cuts 
made  for  navigation*."  Next  year,  1784,  appears  to  have 
been  the  principal  season  of  epidemic  agues  on  both  sides  of  the 
Severn  valley,  one  practitioner  at  Bridgenorth  making  them  the 
subject  of  a  special  essay*. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Fowler  brought  into  use  his  solution 
of  arsenic  as  a  substitute  for  bark  in  agues,  the  latter  having 
notably  failed  in  the  epidemics  since  1780. 

Baker  says:  "The  distinguishing  character  of  this  fever  was 
its  obstinate  resistance  to  the  Peruvian  bark  ;  nor,  indeed,  was 
the  prevalence  of  the  disease  more  observable  than  the  inefficacy 
of  the  remedy:"  in  that  respect  the  epidemic  agues  had  belied 
the   experience   with   bark    in   ordinary   agues.      Again,  it    is 
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'  Epidemich  (1777-95),  pp.  58,  7«,  75,  &c.  Barker's  annals  from  1779  to  1786 
are  full  of  refcrfnccs  to  agues,  "had  burning  fevers"  and  the  like,  but  are  on  the 
wholti  tou  confused  to  be  m  much  use  for  history.  See  the  Boston  bilU  under  !>n]3lN 
pox. 

"  W.  Moss,  Familiar  Medical  Survey  of  Uverpoci,  Liveiijool,  17841  p,  117. 
This  writer's  object  is  to  show  that  Liverpool  escaped  moat  of  the  epidemic  <1isesacs 
that  troubled  other  pl.ices,  inchiding  typhus  fever.  As  to  the  influenzas  he  say*: 
"  The  influenzA  of  1775,  so  universnl  and  very  fatal  in  m.my  porls^  wiis  less  fatal  here; 
and  also  that  much  slighter  complaint,  distinguished  hy  the  same  title,  which  appeared 
in  the  spring  of  1783.' 

*  6W1/.  A/agas.  IJII.  pi.  a,  p.  920.     letter  tiated  from  "  Ponloon." 

*  William  Colcy.  Account  0/  the  iate  Epidemic  A^uc  in  the  tteis^ttoHrheckt  of 
liritigetMtth,  Shropshire,  in  1784.. .to  which  are  added  %ome  obsenftttixmi an  a  Dyientery 
that  prevailed  at  the  same  time,     Lund.  1 785. 
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singular  that  bark  had  failed  most,  and  arsenic  been  especially 
useful  in  those  parts  of  England  where  ordinary  malarious 
agues  were  never  seen.  One  practitioner  in  Dorset  laid  in  a 
lai^  stock  of  arsenic,  wherewith  he  "  hardly  ever  failed  to  stop 
the  fits  soon*."  Another,  at  Painswick,  in  Gloucestershire,  used 
it  successfully  in  two  hundred  cases  of  epidemic  agues  from 
1784  onwards.  He  gives  the  following  account  of  these  unusual 
agues  at  Painswick : 

"This  town,  which  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  is  remarkable  for 
the  purity  of  its  air,  is  ver>'  populous.  In  the  year  1784  the  epidemic  agiie, 
that  prevailed  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  made  its  appearance  in  this 
place,  and  has  continued  till  the  present  time  [Nov.  1787],  although 
prexHously  to  that  period  the  disease  was  hardly  ever  seen  here,  unless  a 
stranger  came  with  it  for  the  recover>'  of  his  health,  on  account  of  the 
healthy  situation  of  the  place.  It  affected  whole  families,  and  appeared  to  be 
most  violent  in  spring  and  autumn.  In  the  summer  of  17S6  it  was  followed 
by  a  fever  of  the  kind  called  typhus,  or  low  nervous  fever,  which  not 
unfrequently  degenerated  into  a  putrid  fever  and  proved  very  fatal-."  In 
May,  1785,  at  a  general  inoculation  of  smallpox,  "many  had  been  afHicted 
with  intermitients  of  several  months'  duration  attended  with  anasarcous 
swellings^" 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  of  cases  treated  at 
the  Newcastle  Dispensary,  under  the  direction  of  Dr  John 
Clark,  during  twelve  years  from  i  October,  1777,  to  !  September, 
1789,  that  influenza  makes  the  smallest  show  among  them, 
being  far  surpassed  by  the  intermittent  fevers  and  dysenteries, 
while  all  three  together  are  greatly  exceeded  by  the  perennial 
typhus  fever; 

CuMMttad 

Putrid  fever  1930 

Intermitting  fever  313 

Epidemic  dysentery  in  1783  and  1785  329 

Influenza  of  17S2  53 

In  Scotland,  also,  agues  became  epidemic  about  the  year 
1780.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  their  prevalence  in 
these  years  was  less  exceptional  there  than  in  England  and 
Ireland.  It  will  be  seen,  indeed,  from  the  following  table 
compiled  from  the  books  of  the  Kelso  Dispensary  that  the  only 
years  of  their  considerable  prevalence  were  the  same  as  the 
years  of  epidemic  ague  in  England. 

*  Baker,  u.  x. 

*  "An  Account  of  the  Effects  of  Arsenic  in  IntcrraiUenls."  By  j.  C.  Jenncr, 
surFcon  at  rainsuick.  Glouccslcr%hirc.     Loud.  Meti.  Joum.  IX.  (1788),  p.  47> 


H'id.  m.  (1786),  p.  163. 
II. 
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Year 


An 


Ktlso  Dispensary^, 

Case* 

of  Agua 


^777 

302 

17 

1778 

306 

33 

1779 

460 

70 

1780 

675 

161 

1781 

510 

103 

1782 

440 

61 

1783 

510 

73 

1784 

459 

40 

1785 

573 

62 

1786 

563 

48 

1787 

525 

24 

1788 

577 

18 

1789 

1790 

040 

1791 

7»5 

13 

An 


Cams 

of  Ague 


1792 

570 

t6 

1793 

666 

19 

1794 

447 

9 

»795 

5»3 

23 

1796 

355 

12 

1797 

318 

9 

1798 

\\l 

7 

'799 

3 

1800 

665 

4 

iSoi 

433 

9 

1802 

377 

5 

1803 

308 

t 

1804 

422 

5 

1805 

469 

0 

1806 

318 

1 

It  was  doubtless  the  recollection  of  these  epidemic  agues 
that  led  the  parish  ministers  who  wrote  in  the  *  Statistical 
Account  of  Scotland'  from  1791  to  1799  to  remark  upon  a 
supposed  progressive  decline  of  endemic  ague,  which  they  set 
down  to  drainage  of  the  land'.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
each  tradition  of  ague  in  Scotland  dated  from  one  of  its 
epidemic  periods  ;  it  has  been  shown,  indeed,  in  the  foregoing 
that  Scotland  in  the  end  of  the  17th  century  was  reputed 
tolerably  free  from  ague,  and  that  the  severe  agues  previous 
to  1728,  which  belonged  to  the  epidemical  kind,  were  thought 
to  be  something  new. 


The  Influenza  of  1788, 


A 


According  to  Barker,  of  Coleshill,  who  kept  systematic  notes 
of  the  epidemic  maladies  from  year  to  year,  there  were  seve; 
recurrences  of  the  influenza  of  1782*.     But  there  is  only  one 


'  Table  compiletf  by  Dr  Mackenzie,  and  printed  by  Christison,  Tram.  Sof 
AsstK.  Edin.  Meeting,  18*53.  P-  97-     Christison  pointed  out  very  fairly  the  diflicaJties 
in  the  way  of  accepting  the  drainage -theory  for  the  decline  of  of^c  (p.  9M),  but  lie  lud 
not  realized  ihe  fact  that  the  disease  used  to  come  in  epidemics  at  lung  intervals. 

•  e.g.  parish  of  Dron.  Perthshire  (IX.  468):  "The  return  of  spring  and  aiittii 
never  failed  to  bring  along  with  ihcm  this  fatal  di:>ease  [ague],  and  frequently  I 
aside  many  of  the  labouring  hands  at  a  time  when  their  work  was  of  the  grco 
consequence  and  necessity, "^    That  had  now  ceased,  owing  to  drainage.    See 
Cramond  parish,  I.  334,  and  Amgask,  Perthshire,  I.  415. 

•  Tlic  following  extracts  arc  from  Barker's  book.  EfUemicks^  Birmingham  [t 
1787.     Influenza  Jn  the  latter  end  of  spring.     Nine  out  of  ten  in  Lichfield 

other  towns  had  violent  defluxlons  of  Ihe  nose,  throat  and  lung^,  bringing  on  viol 
sneezings,  soreness  of  the  throat,  coughs,  &c.  attended  with  a  pestilential  fever, 
which  many  were  relieved  by  perspiration. ..Some  had  swelled  faces,  and  violent  p 
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these  seasons,  the  summer  of  17S8,  that  other  English  writers 
have  singled  out  as  a  time  of  influenza.  It  was  undoubtedly  of 
a  very  mild  type,  producing  hardly  any  effect  upon  the  bills  of 
mortality;  but  it  attracted  the  notice  of  several.  Dr  Simmons, 
the  editor  of  the  London  Medical  Journalt  became  the  recorder 
of  it,  collecting  reports  from  various  parts,  as  others  had  done 
in  1782.  He  himself  treated  160  cases  at  the  Westminster 
General  Dispensary,  and  65  more  elsewhere.  It  was  most 
prevalent  in  London  from  the  second  to  the  fourth  week  of 
July,  but  the  mortalities  for  those  weeks  show  no  abrupt  rise. 
It  was  at  Chatham,  Dover.  Plymouth  and  Bath  about  the  same 
time,  at  Manchester  in  the  beginning  of  August,  in  Cornwall  in 
the  middle  of  August,  and  at  Montrose  about  the  end  of  August, 
or  perhaps  most  certainly  in  October.  On  5  August,  a  physician 
at  York  wrote:  "We  have  not  had  the  slightest  appearance  of  a 

I  catarrh  in  our  city  or  neighbourhood  during  the  year."  The 
epidemic  was  undoubtedly  a  partial  one  in  Britain,  and  so  slight 
as  to  have  made  little  impression  where  it  did  occur.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  very  general  at  Warsaw  in  April  or  May,  at 
Vienna  in  April  (20,000  cases  before  the  20th).  at  Munich  in 
June,  at  Paris  in  the  end  of  August  and  still  continuing  on  the 
24th  October,  at  Geneva  on  the  i  oth  Oct  obcr.  I  ts  most 
>  constant  symptom  in  England  was  pain  in  the  fore-part  of 
B  the  head,  with  vertigo ;  next  most  constant  was  a  pain  at  the 
pit  of  the  stomach  and  along  the  breast-bone ;  cough  was 
wanting  in  perhaps  a  third  of  the  cases  and  was  always  slight, 
diarrhoea  was  somewhat  general,  running  from  the  eyes  ex- 
ceptional, sore-throat  in  perhaps  one-sixth  of  the  cases'.  At 
Plymouth  where  it  was  seen   earliest  and   clearest  among  the 

in  the  teeth., .Some,  pddiness  and  violent  headaches,  accompanied  with  a  slow  fever, 
and  even  l(»s  of  memory  ,. By  its  running  through  whole  families  it  appeared  also  to 
be  cuinmuDicahle  hy  infection. 
^K  17H3.  The  influenza  also  tiegnn  to  appear  again  ;  and  those  who  had  coughs  lost 
^|year  Iiec^n  now  to  be  afHicied  with  them  again,  ihe  disorder  at  length  frequently 
^■endi^v-  -  -  -  -i=umptton.  Also  dogs  in  this  year  mid  the  next  had  ninning  at  the 
^B  eye^  f  ihc  use  of  thtrir  hind  Ic^,  which  in  the  end  killed  most  of  those  that 

^■wcTi  lit.     Horses  also  sufferch 

^H        1766.     in  the  middle  of  this  season  the  inflaema  returned,  and  colds  and  coughs 
^Bwere  epidemical. 

^H         17M8  ('•prtng].      A   species   of  inAuctiza  of  ihe  pcttilcnlinl  kind,  akin   to  that  of 
^H  178a,  has  nlniost  cniu-tantly  returned  in  spring  and  nutumn  since  that  lime  ..[sammer] 
^HiV  species  of  innncn/a,  as  in  the  spring,  and  it  i^  al»w  at  Edinburgh, 
^H        1789  [sprini;]-     Influcnxn  rctunie^l.     Even  dogs  affected. 
^H        '79'*     Influcnm  very  liad.  especially  in  London. 

^P        *  bamuel  Foart  Simnmns,  M.D.,  F.R.S.^  "  Of  the  Epidemic  Catarrh  of  the  year 
^^1788/'     Litnd.  Mtii.  Journ.  ix.  (t7SS),  p-  335. 
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regiment  of  artillery  and  in  the  guardships,  the  symptoms  were 
pain  in  the  head  and  limbs,  soreness  of  the  throat,  pain  in  th 
breast,  a  feehng  of  coldness  all  over  the  skin,  and  thes 
followed  by  cough,  a  great  discharge  from  the  nose  and  eye 
and  slight  nausea.  It  was  much  less  noticeable  among  th 
townspeople  than  among  the  troops  and  sailors*.  It  occurred 
chiefly  among  soldiers  or  sailors  also  at  Dover  and  Chatham. 
At  Bath  it  was  marked  by  chills,  headache,  swelling  of  the 
throat,  difficult  swallowing,  quick  pulse,  hot,  dry  skin  (but  not 
pungent  as  in  malignant  fever),  ending  in  a  sweat;  no  delirium, 
but  broken  sleep  or  vigil  ;  the  eyes  scarcely  aflfectcd,  cough  in 
some,  but  not  vehement ;  in  some,  sublingual  swellings  which 
suppurated*.  At  Manchester  it  looked  as  if  it  had  been  broug 
in  by  travellers  who  had  acquired  it  in  London*. 

At   Portsmouth    a   singular   thing   happened   two   or  three 
months  after   the   epidemic    had    passed.      The    frigate   '  Rose 
arrived  on  4   November  from   Newfoundland  ;   within  a  sho 
time  all  the  dogs  on  board  were  seized  with  cough  and  catarrh, 
and  soon  after  the  whole  ship's  company  were  affected  in  th 
same  way*.     Simmons  says  of  the  epidemic  of  1788  in  general 
"During  the  progress  of  the  influenza,  a  complaint  which  w 
evidently  an  inflammatory  affection  of  the  mucous  membrane 
the  fauces,  etc.  was  frequently  observed  among  horses  and  oth 
cattle,  and  was  generally  as  violent  among  them  as  it  was  mild 
among  their  rational  neighbours" — many  dying  after  four  or  si 
days. 

The  very  slight  and  partial  influenza  of  July  and  Augu 
17S8.  happened  at  a  time  when  there  was  much  fever  of  a  mor 
serious  kind  in  the  country.  The  history  of  the  latter  belong 
to  another  chapter;  but  there  was  in  Cornwall,  in  the  same 
season  as  the  influenza,  an  epidemic  fever  which  might  in 
former  times  have  been  described  as  a  part,  and  the  most  fatal 
part,  of  the  "new  disease,"  and  may  be  taken  in  this  context 
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'  Vaughan  May,  surgeon  to  H.  M.  Ordnance,  "Observations  on  the  Influenza 
it  appeared  at  Plymouth,  in  the  iummer  and  autumn  of  the  year  1788."    Duncan' 
Mid.  Commtnlarits,  Decade  a,  vol.  iv.  p.  363. 

'  Falconet,   "  Influenzae   Dcscriptio,  uti   nupcr  comparebat  in  urbc  Bathaniai^ 
mensibus  Julio,  Aumisto  et  Septcinbri  a.d.  1788.       Mtm,  AM,  S<h-  ni-  55.  ' 

'  Gcorec  Bew,  M.U..  physician  at  Manchester,  "Of  the  Kpidcmic  Catarrh  of 
year  1788. '     Livid.  Med,  youm,  IX.  (1788),  p.  354.     "The  influenza  has  liccn 
prevalent,"  writes  Withenng,  of  Birmingham,  to  Lettsomi  19  Aug.  1788. 
Leit^m^  III.  133. 

•  Related  to  Dr  Simmons  (1.  c  p.  346),  by  Mr  Bovs,  surgeon,  of  Sandwidi,  wl 
vas  told  it  by  his  son.  a  lieutenant  on  board  ihc  *  Rose. 
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rather  than   in   the  chapter  on  typhus.     The  same  physician, 

Dr  William   May,  of  Truro,  gave  an  account  of  the   influenza 

first*  and  of  the  other  fever  afterwards*. 

The  latter  began  at  Truro  in  the  end  of  April,  17S8,  and  was  also 
al  St  Ives  and  other  small  towns  in  various  parts  of  the  county.  A 
malignant  fever  had  for  near  two  years  before  been  exceedingly  rife  among 
the  poor  Rowing  to  distress  from  loss  of  pilchard  fishing),  and  had  carried  off  a 
great  number  of  them ;  but  this  was  something  new.  Yet  it  was  *'  truly 
a  fever  of  the  typhus  type,"  one  of  its  symptoms  being  constant  wakefulness. 
It  passed  through  whole  families,  affecting  all  ages  and  constitutions.  It 
ended  on  the  17th  day,  whereas  the  influenza  (says  May  in  his  other  paper) 
ended  with  a  sweat  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day.  In  one  small  neighbourhood 
this  epidemic  fever  affected  chiefly  the  aged,  who  were  blooded  owing  to 
dyspnoea:  out  of  ten  or  eleven  so  affected^  not  one  recovered,  an  experience 
that  reminded  May  of  what  Willis  said  of  the  village  elders  being  swept  off 
by  the  "  new  fever"  of  1658.  Surgeons  at  St  Austcl,  Kast  Looc  and  Falmouth 
are  cited  as  having  seen  much  of  the  same  fever.  In  like  manner  the 
Manchester  chronicler  of  the  influenza  of  178S  says:  "Fevers  of  different 
kinds,  but  chiefly  of  the  type  now  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  typhus, 
were  exceedingly  prevalent  after  the  epidemic  catarrh  had  in  great  measure 
ceased  to  be  general;  but  from  which,  by  tracing  the  symptoms,  the  fever 
might  usually  DC  found  to  have  originated^" 

For  a  good  many  years  after  the  period  last  dealt  with, 
nothing  is  heard  in  Britain  eitlier  of  epidemic  agues  or  of 
influenza*.  Writing  in  1800,  VVillan  said  that  intcrmittcnts  had 
not,  to  his  knowledge,  been  epidemic  in  London  at  any  time 
within  twenty  years.  He  explains  this  by  "the  practice  of 
draining,  and  the  improved  modes  of  cultivating  land  in  Essex, 
Kent,  and  some  other  adjoining  counties,  from  which  either 
agues  were  formerly  imported,  or  the  effluvia  causing  them  were 
conveyed  by  particular  winds'' — ^the  latter  being  the  doctrine  of 
Lancisi  for  the  country  round  Rome.  But  he  forgets  that  their 
appearance  nearly  twenty  years  before  was  a  strange  phenomenon 
to  the  practitioners  of  that  generation,  and  that  Sydenham, 
whom  he  cites  to  prove  agues  in  London  in  former  times,  had 
also  remarked  their  absence,  except  in  occasional  cases,  for  as 
long   a   period   as   thirteen   years.     Of  such   occasional   agues 

'  In  a  note  to  Simmons*  paper,  u.  s.,  p.  341. 

■  "An  Account  of  an  Epidemic  Fever  that  prevailed  in  Cornwall  in  ihc  year 
178*."     Lend.  Mid.  Journal,  x.  p.  117  (dated  Truro.  Jan.  j6,  17S9). 

'  Bcw,  u.  s..  p.  ,{05.  Carmichacl  Smyth  lIa^  a  similar  renuurk  on  the  tiiAuenza  of 
1 78 J:  ■•  Thus  epidemic  distemper  very  soon  declined.  But  it  seemed  to  leave  behind  it 
an  epidemical  cnnatitution  wliich  prevailed  during  (he  rest  of  the  summer;  and  the 
fever*,  even  in  the  end  of  August  and  beginning  of  September,  auumed  a  type 
rcscmblinK,  in  many  resjwcts,  the  fever  accompanying  the  influenza." 

'  A  solitary  reference  ucmr*  to  an  iiit1iicn/a  in  17^2.  which  I  have  not  *uccce«ied 
in  verifying  :  —  n.  Kuicliirison,  "An  Account  of  the  li^pidemic  Disease  commonly 
calletl  the  Inllucnjta,  which  apiMraretl  in  Noitinghanishirc  and  mint  nihet  |>art>t  of  the 
k^ii^dom  in  the  months  of  November  and  Decembei.  i7Q'*"  ^f^'-  hmd»  AM, 
yaunt,,  Lond.  1793,  n.  174.     Cited  in  the  Wtuhinglon  Mcifiuil  Catalogue. 
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acquired  in  London,  Willan  and  Rateman  had  each  one  or  ti 
examples  in  the  autumn  of  1794,  and  the  spring  of  1805. 

As  in  the  case  of  epidemic  agues,  so  also  in  the  case  of 
influenzas,  there  was  immunity  in  Britain  for  a  good  many  yeai 
after  1788;  and,  as  the  slight  epidemic  catarrh  of  1788  w; 
something  less  than  universal,  the  clear  interval  may  almost  be 
reckoned  from  the  summer  of  1782,  a  space  of  over  tweni 
years.  Willan's  monthly  reports  of  the  weather  and  diseases 
London  from  March,  1796,  to  December,  1800,  twice  mention 
epidemic  catarrhs, — in  February  and  March,  1797,  and  in 
February,  1800,  the  latter  chiefly  among  children.  But  to  neither 
of  them  will  he  concede  the  name  of  "influenza."  as  the  com- 
plaint was  merely  epidemical  from  a  particular  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  not  propagated  by  contagion,  nor  quite  general. 

The  symptoms,  however,  were  headache,  sometimes  attended  with 
vertigo,  a  thm  acrid  discharge  from  the  roslrils,  slight  inflammation  of  the 
throat,  a  sense  of  constriction  in  the  chest,  with  a  frequent  dry  cough,  pains 
in  the  limbs,  a  white  tongue,  a  quirk  and  small  pulse,  with  a  sensation  o(^ 
languor  and  general  debility.  These  symptoms,  fairly  complete  for  mfluei 
of  Uie  correct  type,  lasted  about  eight  days  and  ended  in  a  gentle  sweat  or 
a  diarrhoea.  Coughs  had  been  remarkably  severe  and  obstinate ;  they  wer« 
frequcnlly  attended  with  painful  stitches  and  spitting  of  blood*. 
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The  number  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Journal  for  March^ 
1803,  announced  that  "a  cold  attended  by  symptoms  of  a  verj 
alarming  nature  has  been  general  in  the  city  of  Paris  for  so! 
time'*;  but  it  said  nothing  of  the  alarming  disorder  being 
London.  It  is  in  the  next  number,  under  the  date  of  Soho 
Square,  March  nth,  that  a  correspondent  identifies  tlie  Paris 
epidemic  with  "  the  complaint  now  general  in  this  metropolis, 
and  called  by  some  the  Influenza."  In  a  report  upon  the 
diseases  "  in  an  Eastern  District  of  London  from  February  20  to 
March  20,  1803,"  the  "catarrhal  fever"  is  thus  described : 

"This  disease  has  been  so  general  as  to  claim  the  title  of  the  reigninj 
epidemic,  and  is  very  similar  to  one  which  prevailed  a  few  years  ago,  a 
was  denominated  Influenza.     It  has  generally  been  introduced  by  chillin 
and  shivering,  which  have  been  sucrccdcd  by  violent  pains  in  the  head,  tvi 
some  discharge  from  the  eyes  and  nostrils,  as  in  a  common  catarrh,  logeth 
with  hoarseness  and  cough.     The  pains  in  the  head  have  in  some  cases  " 
the  6rst  symptoms  and  have  been  succeeded  by  giddiness,  sickness  a 
vomiting"  &c.     There  were  also  rheumatic  pains  in  the  limbs,  intercosials  && 

*  Robert  WilUn,  M.D.,  R^pcrd  on  the  Disiosis  in  London^  parliiuiariy  during . 
ytws  1796,  '97,  '98,  '99  ami  1800.     London,  iSot,  pp.  76,  353. 
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Meanwhile  the  information  from  various  sources  showed  that 
the  old  influenza  was  once  more  really  in  this  country.  Two 
collective  inquiries  were  made  on  the  influenza  of  1803:  one  by 
Dr  Beddocs  of  Bristol,  who  issued  a  circular  of  five  queries,  and 
received  answers  to  them  (with  other  information)  from  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four  correspondents^ ;  the  other  by  the 
Medical  Society  of  London'.  The  Medical  and  Physical  Journal 
and  Duncan's  Annals  each  received  a  few  independent  papers  on 
it;  and  several  pamphlets  were  issued,  mostly  devoted  to 
treatment — two  in  London*,  one  at  Edinburgh*,  one  at  Bath", 
and  one  at  Bristol'. 

In  these  abundant  data  there  is  little  novelty  and  not  much 
variety. 

The  attack  began  with  chills  and  severe  pain  in  the  head,  along  with 
slight  running  of  the  eyes  and  nose,  as  typhus  fever  might  have  begun.  After 
the  slightly  catarrhal  onset  the  malady  was  mostly  a  fever,  with  dry  cough, 
dry  and  hot  skm,  pain  in  the  forehead  and  about  the  eyeballs,  pams  in 
the  hmbs,  "spontaneous"  weariness  and  extreme  prostration — a  group  of 
symptoms  which  led  Hooper  to  find  a  rheumatic  character  in  the  malady. 
Among  other  symptoms  were  vertigo,  nausea,  vomiting  and  diarrhoea.  Much 
swcaimg  is  not  reported ;  but  there  was  often  a  gentle  sweat  m  recovering 
after  about  a  week,  less  or  more.  There  was  the  usual  range  from  mildness 
to  severity.  Pneumonia  and  pleurisy  were  not  rare,  and  were  commonly  the 
cause  of  fatalities. 

The  deaths  were  for  the  most  part  among  the  phthisical,  the 
asthmatic  and  the  aged  ;  but  these  were  not  many,  certainly  not 
so  many  as  in  1729,  1733  and  1743,  and  probably  in  about  tlie 
same  proportion  as  in  1762,  1775  and  1782.  In  the  London  bills 
the  weekly  deaths  rose  in  March,  to  an  average  of  537  from  an 
iverage  of  429  in  February,  and  of  375  in  January,  falling  to  an 
^erage  of  417  in  April.  In  Ireland  the  epidemic  is  said  to  have 
;en  seen  among  the  troops  in  garrisons  as  early  as  December, 
1802;  it  became  universal  in  spring  and  summer.  In  Edinburgh 
the  rise  in  the  burials  at  Greyfriars  churchyard  was  in  the  weeks 
ending  5th  and  !2th  April,  making  them  about  a  half  more  than 
usual  for  the  brief  period.     When  the  wave  of  influenza  was 

*  l*uMi»hcd  ill  ihe  Mtd.  and  Pkyi,  Journal  from  August  lo  December,  1803. 

*  Afenwi'rs  o/fkr  AffJicai  Sfiiit/y,  vol.  vi. 

■  k.  Hooper.  M.D.,  O^t.  on  the  Epidemie  Dhtatg  hvw  prtvaitnt  in  Lomian, 
Lonilon,  1803.  R.  Pearson,  M.I)..  Obs,  on  the  Epid,  Catarrkai  Fever  or  Injiuenta 
of  1803.     Lend.  1803. 

*  \.  Ilcrdman.  The prevailmg  Epid .  Disease  termed  In fluemza.     Edin.  1803. 

*  W.  FalcoiK-r,  M.b.,  Thr  Ep%(hmic  Catarrhal  Fever  (ommmtiy  tailed  the  /«• 
fliUHM,  rti  it  appeared  at  Path  ■S^c.     B^lh,  1803. 

*  Ji>hn  Noll,  M.D.,  /njfuema  tit  U  prevailed  in  Bristol  in  Fth.-Aprii^  1803. 
Bristol,  1803. 
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past,  the  public  health  in  nearly  all  places  became  unusually 
good,  as  had  happened  immediately  after  the  influenza  of  17S2. 

The  question  most  to  the  front  in  the  influenza  of  1803  was 
its  manner  of  spreading.  Bcddoes,  who  believed  in  personal 
contagion,  had  this  in  view  in  his  five  queries: 

1.  When  did  the  influenza  appear  and  disappear  with  you  ? 

2.  Was  its  date  different  in  remote  places  within  your  reach? 

3.  After  being  general,  did  it  occur  for  some  time  in  single  instances? 

4.  Did  it  ever  seem  to  pass  from  person  to  person  ? 

5.  If  so,  is  it  likely  that  clothes  or  fomitcs  conveyed  it  in  any  case? 

The  dates  of  commencement  were  earlier  or  later  according  to 
no  rule  of  direction  or  of  distance  from  London.  In  some  large 
towns  of  Yorkshire  it  appeared  to  be  unusually  late,  in  Chester 
unusually  early ;  Edinburgh,  certainly,  was  as  long  behind 
London  as  London  was  behind  Paris.  Haygarth,  who  took  the 
most  narrow  view  of  contagion,  made  out  the  incidence  thus: 
London  first,  then  the  towns  which  have  the  greatest  intercourse 
with  London,  such  as  Bath  and  Chester,  then  smaller  towns,  and^^ 
last  of  all  the  villages  around  each  of  the  more  populous  centres.^! 
Several  towns  had  the  brunt  of  the  epidemic  in  the  same  weeks 
(of  March)  as  London  ;  in  very  few  was  it  later  than  the  first 
weeks  of  April.  In  some  towns  it  attracted  little  notice.  In 
North  Devon,  it  was  said  to  have  been  at  Hartland  and  Clovelly 
a  fortnight  before  it  was  seen  in  Bideford  ;  the  first  of  it  seen  by 
one  of  the  doctors  of  that  town  was  in  a  solitary  potter's  house 
four  miles  to  the  eastward,  on  a  peninsula  made  by  the  confluence 
of  a  small  stream  with  the  Torridge,  all  the  inmates  of  the  house 
being  attacked ;  in  the  town  itself  from  first  to  last  he  saw  but 
few  cases,  whereas  there  were  many  in  the  adjacent  country'. 

The  general  rule  seems  to  have  been  that  the  more  sparse  ^J 
populations  had  it  later,  the  nearer  they  were  to  the  extremities  of^H 
the  kingdom,  as  in  Cornwall,  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  in       * 
Ireland.     Opinion  was  divided  as  to  the  part  played  by  persons 
in  carrying  contagion  from  place  to  place,  some  holding  that  the 
facts  of  diffusion  could  be  explained   on   no  other  hypothesis, 
while  most  held  that  the  influenza  was  in  tlie  air.     Beddocs  got 
as  many  answers  favouring  the  doctrine  of  personal  contagion  as 
made  a  respectable  show  for  it ;  but  when  these  had  all  been  set 
forth  to  the  best  advantage,  a  practitioner  wrote  to  say  that,  after 
all,   nine-tenths  of  professional   opinion  was  against  the  con- 
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'  AleJ.  and  fAys.  Jomm.  X.  104. 
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tagiousness  of  influenza.  The  practical  question  for  Haygarth, 
Beddoes,  and  other  contagionists  was  whether  influenza  was  not 
a  disease,  like  smallpox  or  scarlet  fever,  which  could  be  kept 
from  spreading  by  means  of  isolation,  disinfection  (with  the 
fumes  of  mineral  acids)  and  other  precautions. 

Some  curious  facts  came  out,  showing  the  effect  of  influenza 
upon  other  epidemic  diseases,  or  the  eflfect  of  other  epidemic 
diseases  upon  influenza.  One  writer  applied  to  influenza  what 
used  to  be  said  of  the  plague  or  pestilential  fever,  that  these 
Leviathan  constitutions  swallowed  up  all  other  reigning  epidemics. 
Holywell,  a  town  in  Flintshire,  with  a  large  cotton-weaving 
industry,  had  not  been  free  from  a  bad  kind  of  typhus  for  two 
years.  "On  the  appearance  of  the  influenza  the  typhus  entirely 
ceased,  and  only  one  case  of  fever  has  occurred  since.  I  have 
not  for  many  years  known  this  country  so  healthy  as  since  the 
influenza  disappeared  V"  The  influenza  was  said  also  to  have 
superseded  typhus  fever  at  Navan,  in  Meath*.  At  St  Neots 
typhus  was  peculiarly  prevalent  for  three  months  before  the 
influenza,  but  ceased  thercafter\  Another  relation  to  typhus 
was  seen  at  Clifton:  "In  the  low,  confined,  and  ill-ventilated 
houses  in  the  Hot  Well  road,  where  typhus  often  abounds,  the 
influenza  was  very  unfrequent ;  while  in  the  exposed  high-lying 
buildings  on  Clifton  Hill  it  was  almost  universal'."  As  to  ague. 
which  had  often  before  stood  in  a  remarkable  relation  to 
epidemics  of  catarrhal  fever,  there  is  one  possibly  relevant 
fact  related  from  the  Lincolnshire  fens.  A  Wisbech  physician 
writes  : 

*'The  influenza  which  ceased  here  about  the  middle  of  April  made 
iU  appearance  again  in  May;  the  leading  symptoms  were  the  same  as  in  the 
first  attack.  About  the  same  time  also  a  most  malignant  fever,  having  some 
symptoms  in  common  with  the  influenza,  began  to  rage  in  that  part  of 
Lincolnshire  contiguous  to  us,  which  has  proved  fatal  to  hundreds^'* 

From  1803  to  1831,  nothing  is  heard  in  England  of  a 
universal  influenza,  although  there  was  one  such  in  the  end  of 
1805  and  beginning  of  1806  in  Russia,  Germany,  France  and 


*  I)r  Curric  of  Chester,  M<d.  dwJ  Phfs,  Jourit,  X.  J13. 

'  Ih,  X.  5^7,  quoted  by  Uetldocs  from  memory,  the  letter  from  Navan  having  been 
]mt. 

*  Alvey.  Mftn.  Mtii.  Sor.  vi.  461. 

'  Ur  Carrick,  of  Bri.sLol,  in  Duiiom's  Anttais  of  Mtd.  111.     Compare  the  rqx>rt  for 
Fnucrburyh  in  1775.  supra,  p.  360. 

*  KruGT,  Med,  and  rhys.  Journ.  x.  306,  dated  I J  June,  180J. 
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Italy ;  and  there  were  four  great  influenzas  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  (1807,  1815-16.  1824-25,  and  1826).  Catarrhs 
were  perhaps  commoner  than  usual  in  England  and  Scotland  in 
the  winter  of  i8o7-8»  but  they  cannot  be  reckoned  an  epidemic 
of  influenza'.  The  summer  following  (1808)  was  unusually  hot 
and  agues  became  more  epidemic  in  the  fens  than  at  any  time 
since  the  great  aguish  period  of  1780  and  following  years". 
Agues  were  again  unusually  rife  in  England  in  1826,  1827  and 
1828,  at  the  same  time  as  the  remarkable  epidemics  of  them, 
from  inundations  and  subsequent  drought,  in  Holland  and  along 
the  German  coast  of  the  North  Sea.  Dr  John  Elliotson,  of 
London,  met  with  cases  of  agues  in  his  practice  in  those  years  in 
the  following  scale ; 


Year 

K1.AAIC\ 

1833 

8 

1824 

U 

iSas 
tSaS 

»5 
44 

Year 

1827 
1828 
1829 


Coses 

53 


^ 


They  had  increased,  he  says,  throughout  the  country  as  well  as 
in  London,  owing,  as  he  thought,  in  agreement  with  Macmicliael, 
to  the  higher  mean  temperature  o{  the  respective  years ;  and  he 
would  apply  the  same  law  of  increase  to  the  epidemic  periods  of 
ague  in  Britain  in  former  times'.  Christison  saw  his  first  case  of 
ague  at  Edinburgh  in  the  autumn  of  1827,  in  a  labourer  who 
had  caught  it  working  at  the  harvest  in  the  fen-country  of 
Lincolnshire. 


« 


'  llir^ch  cites  authorities  for  influenza  in  Edinbui^h*  London«  Nottingham  and 
Newcastle  in  the  winter  of  1807-8.  In  KobcrtonV  monthlv  reports  from  Ediuburyh 
{Med,  and  Phys.  Journ.  XXI.),  and  Bateman's  c^uarterly  reports  from  London,  1  find 
only  commoD  cofd^  recorded.  Clarke  for  Nottingliam  {Ed,  Mfd.  Surg,  youm,  IV. 
419)  says  catarrh  wu  so  general  "as  to  have  acquired  the  name  of  influenu ;  hut 
there  wa^t  no  reason  to  suppose  it  conlagiuus.'* 

'  W.  Royston,  ••On  a  Medical  Topography,"  Mid.  and  Phys.  J.  xxi.  i8o9t 
(Dec.  180^),  p.  93:  "After  ihc  unusual  heal  of  the  la&i  summer,  the  frequency  of 
intcrmittcnts  in  the  autumn  was  increased  in  the  fens  of  Camhridgeshiic  to  an  almost 
unprecedcniod  degree  ;  and  even  quadrupeds  were  not  exempt,  for  distinctly  marked 
cows  of  tertian  were  observed  in  horses.  In  the  year  1780  a  liinilar  prevalence  of 
this  disease  occurred  in  tlte  same  part ;  and  though  in  an  interval  of  38  years  many 
and  frc<juent  sporadic  c.ises  tiave  arisen,  yet  its  universality  during  that  period  was 
suspended.  \>c  have  to  regret  that  a  correct  record  of  the  cont-tiiuiion  of  the  year 
1780,  as  applying  to  tliis  particular  district,  has  not  been  prewrncd  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  admit  of  a  direct  comparison  with  that  of  180S.  If  it  were  nosAible,  from 
authentic  documents  to  compare  tlie  history  of  these  two  seasons,  much  light  might  be 
thrown  on  the  obscure  cau^  of  intermittent}^."  Clarke,  of  Nottingham,  (I.e.)  says 
there  were  some  cases  of  irregular  ague  among  a  few  privates  of  the  regiment  (here, 
who  had  all  come  from  a  marsliy  r^uarlcr,  sume  of  them  with  the  fever  on  them.  The 
paroxysms  came  at  unusually  long  intervaU.     Uark  increased  the  fever. 

'  [.£Cture  on  Agues,  in  the  I^ntd.  Afal.  Gat,  IX,  923- ^t  14  Maich»  183a. 
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The  Influenza  of  1831. 

The  next  influenza  in  Britain  fell  in  the  early  summer  of 
1 83 1.  It  was  a  mild  epidemic  of  the  catarrhal  type,  which 
attracted  hardly  any  notice  in  England.  In  one  of  the  London 
medical  journals  there  is  no  other  notice  of  it  but  this,  dated 
2  July,  1831':  "In  consequence  of  the  sudden  variations  of 
temperature  which  have  prevailed  since  the  last  fortnight  of 
May  an  epidemic  bronchitis  has  shown  itself  in  Paris."  Another 
London  journal*,  on  the  very  same  day,  wrote:  "Influenza  in  a 
severe  form  is  at  present  prevailing  in  London  and  some  of  the 
provincial  towns.  It  commences  Hke  a  common  cold,  but  is  soon 
discovered  to  be  more  serious,  &c."  The  physician  to  the  public 
dispensary  in  Chancery  Lane  found  that  more  than  half  of  the 
seventy  applicants  on  23  June  came  witli  the  symptoms  of 
influenza — severe,  harsh,  dry  cough,  in  paroxysms,  pain  behind 
the  sternum,  a  fixed  pain  in  one  side,  congested  slate  of  the 
throat,  nose  and  eyes,  heaviness  of  the  head,  languor,  debility, 
hot  skin,  foul  tongue,  impaired  sense  of  taste.  The  symptoms 
went  off  after  three  or  four  days  with  a  sweat  in  the  night  and  a 
discharge  from  the  nostrils\ 

This  epidemic  hardly  affected  the  London  bills  of  mortality, 
according  to  the  following  figures  : 

Four  weeks,  25  May  to  21  June*  1579  binhs,  1430  deaths. 
Five  weeks,  22  June  to  26  July,  2153  births,  2010  deaths. 
Four  weeks,  27  July  to  23  Aug.,  1997  births,  (652  deaths. 

The  rise  in  the  last  four  weeks  was  due  to  summer  diarrhoea, 
or  choleraic  diarrhoea,  which  was  unusually  common  in  1831. 
This  slight  influenza  was  also  reported  from  Plymouth  by  a 
surgeon  who  had  seen  the  disease,  and  suflfered  from  it,  at 
Manilla  in  September,  1830*,  and  by  a  Plymouth  practitioner, 
who  wrote,  on  14  July,  that  it  had  been  extensively  prevalent 
there  and  in  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages*.  It  is  re- 
corded also  from  the  Isle  of  Man,  Glasgow*,  and  Ayr',  and  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  in  Aberdeen^    Hut,  while  there  are  many 


^  Latuft,  s.  d.,  p.  438. 


■*  l.0Hii.  AfiJ.  G<aHU,  ?  Joly,  1831. 


*  John  Bumc,  NI.D.,  /dui.  vin.  (1831),  p.  430. 

*  G.  Bennett,  l^tU.  AMi.  Gaz.  13  July,  1831.  "  Bellamy.  f^iJ. 

*  "Rcjwrt  of  Diseases  ainon]f  the  Poor  of  Glajsgow,"  G/as.  AM.  J%mm.  \\\  444. 
'  McDermciit,  tbid,  v.  330  :  "  In  June  and  July  to  an  extent  untr<juallcd  "  etc. 

^  During  the  last  general  election  iKforc  the  passing  of  the  Rerumi  Bill,  which  was 
held  in  the  month  orjuue,  1831.  a  uumbcr  uf  the  Abcrdccik  rodicalk  went  out  on  a 
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accounts  of  this  epidemic  in  Germany  in  May  and  June,  ai 
undoubted  evidence  of  it  in  France  and  Italy,  as  well  as  m 
Sweden,  and  in  Poland  and  Russia  earlier  in  the  year,  the 
accounts  of  it  in  Britain  are  so  meagre  and  casual  as  to  make 
one  doubt  whether  it  really  was  an  influenza  worth  reckoning. 


The  Influenza  of  1833. 


The  next  year,  1832,  which  was  the  first  great  season 
Asiatic  cholera  in  Britain,  is  absolutely  free  from  records  of 
influenza  in  all  Europe.  It  was  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
following.  1833.  that  the  really  serious  influenza  came.  The 
continental  literature  of  the  epidemic  of  1833  is  immense,  the 
English  literature  of  it  is  all  but  non-existent:  and  yet  it  was  a 
very  severe  influenza  with  us,  just  as  with  other  European 
peoples.  There  was  no  collective  inquiry  in  Britain  on  this 
occasion,  such  as  had  been  made  first  by  Fothergill  in  1775.  by 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  another  Society  in  1782,  by 
Simmons  in  1788,  and  by  Beddocs  and  the  Medical  Society  of 
London  in  1803,  or  such  as  was  made  in  the  next  influenza,  that 
of  1837,  by  a  committee  of  the  Provincial  Medical  Association. 
But  enough  is  known  of  it  to  place  it  among  the  severer 
influenzas.  In  London  the  bills  of  mortality,  which  relate  only 
to  a  part  of  London,  showed  the  characteristic  sudden  rise  and 
fall: 


4. 


4 


ttajit  naM 

Four  weeks,  20  Feb.  to   16  March             2310 
Five        „        17  March  lo  23  April            1955 
Four       „        24  April  to  21   May               2016 
Four       „        22  May  to   18  June               2070 

Buriab 
2352 

2ro5 

3350 
1685 

% 

a    whole    month    the    burials    in    London 

were 

nearly 

1,    and    for    the    two    worst    weeks    they 

were 

nearly 

For 

doubled 

quadrupled.  This  mortality,  by  all  accounts,  fell  most  on  the 
richer  classes,  to  whom  it  was  a  much  more  serious  calamity 
than  tlie  Asiatic  cholera  of  the  year  before.  The  president  of 
tlie  Medical  Society  said,  on  the  22nd  April,  that  he  had  "  heard 
of  nine  lords  or  ladies  who  had  been  carried  off"  by  it  or  by  its 
indirect  agency,  in  the  course  of  last  week'."     Its  type  in  the 

hoi  and  dusty  day  to  meet  the  candiJAte  of  their  party  who  was  posting  from  the 
suuih.     It  was  remarked  that  all  ihusc  who  had  been  of  this  company  "  cfiaght  cold,'' 
unaccountably  hui  a.-*  if  from  some  common  cause.     The  date  would  cuircsuuud  to 
prevalence  of  influeiua  elsewhere. 

'  Mr  Kingdon,  reported  in  the  LofUet,  $.d. 
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month  of  May  was  worse  than  in  April'.  When  it  was  first 
seen  it  was  a  somewhat  short  catarrhal  attack,  ending  in  a 
sweat  after  two,  three  or  four  days,  with  the  usual  head-pains, 
soreness  of  the  ribs  and  h'mbs,  languor  and  prostration.  Later, 
it  became  a  more  "adynamic"  illness,  beginning  indeed  with 
slight  catarrhal  symptoms,  but  soon  passing  into  svibacutc 
ner\'OUS  fever  which  might  last  for  three  weeks,  involving  much 
risk  to  life*.  Hence  arose  the  warnings,  just  as  in  l890-<?2,  that 
the  influenza  was  a  much  more  serious  thing  than  it  had  been 
thought  when  the  epidemic  began,  and  hence  the  delay,  as  it 
were,  in  the  bills  of  mortality  to  show  the  effects  of  the 
epidemic  until  it  had  been  two  or  three  weeks  prevalent.  It  is 
to  the  month  of  .^pril,  before  the  highest  death-rate  was  reached 
in  London,  that  the  following,  in  the  Gentlanaiis  Magazine^ 
applies*: 

*'  During  the  month  a  severe  form  of  catarrhal  epidemic,  generally  termed 
iofluenza,  has  been  extremely  prevalent  in  London.  It  has  laid  up  at  once 
all  the  members  of  many  large  households,  and  has  attacked  great  numbers 
in  several  public  offices,  particularly  the  Bank  of  England  and  some  divisions 
of  the  new  police.  The  performers  at  the  theatres  have  much  suffered,  and 
their  houses  have  been  closed  for  several  nights,  it  commences  suddenly 
with  headache  and  feeling  of  general  discomfort,  attended  or  soon  followed 
by  cough,  hoarseness,  or  loss  of  voice;  oppression,  and  sometimes  severe 
pain  in  the  chest,  tenderness  about  the  ribs,  and  sense  of  having  l^en 
bruised  about  the  limbs  or  muscles. ..The  disease  is  generally  atiribuicd  to 
the  constant  north-east  winds  ;  but  by  some  of  the  learned  is  regarded  as  the 
epidemic  influenza  which  has  lately  prevailed  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Kurope, 
and  that  is  travellings  like  many  of  its  predecessors,  to  the  west." 

It  would  have  been  in  this  earlier  stage  of  the  epidemic, 
when  it  was  laying  up  whole  households,  thinning  workshops 
and  closing  theatres,  that  a  practitioner  w^as  heard  to  say  (as 
reported  by  the  Lancet) :  "  Best  thing  1  ever  had  !  Quite  a  god- 
send !  Everybody  ill,  nobody  dying!"  The  seriousness  of  the 
disease  was,  however,  at  length  recognized,  so  that  the  members 
of  the  Medical  Society  debated  the  subject  at  three  successive 
meetings.  One  of  the  questions  was.  whether  the  malady  called 
for  blooding — a  question  that  had  divided  opinion  as  long  ago 
as  1658*.  On  13  May,  the  following  passed  at  the  Medical 
Society: 


>  Venahles.  ZowfW,  ti  May,  1833. 

*  Hingealon,  A^wY.  SUd.  Gat.  \\\.  199. 

*  Gtttt.  A/aiTti.y  April,  1833,  p.  362. 

*  Whilmore,  Fehris  atuyma/a,  or  the  Neio  Dhcast,  ftc,  London,  1659,  p.  109; — 
"And  for  n  plctlioni  or  fuliicvi  uf  UIockI,  if  ihat  appenrs  (thuugli  \\\\>  nw)  seem  a 
poratlox  yet  'Us  ccrtciin)  thai  it  is  so  far  in  this  disease  from  indicating  bleeding  titat  it 
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Mr  Williams  remembered  the  similar  influenza  of  1803,  and  said  that 
depletion  was  then  regarded  as  an  injurious  plan  of  treatment. 

Mr  Proctor :— Yes,  but  the  Brunonian  doctrines  were  then  in  fuU  fling, 
and  practitioners  had  not  learned  the  full  use  of  the  lancet. 

Graves  states  very  fairly  the  reasons  that  induced  them  to 
take  blood  in  the  influenza  of  1833,  as  well  as  the  results  of  the 
practice' : 

"The  sudden  manner  in  which  the  disease  came  on,  the  great  heat  of 
skin,  acceleration  of  pulse,  and  the  intolerable  violence  of  the  headache, 
— together  with  the  oppression  of  the  chest,  cough,  and  whecring— all 
encouraged  us  to  the  employment  of  the  most  active  modes  of  depletion :  and 
yet  the  result  was  but  Htile  answerable  to  our  expectations;  for  these  means 
were  found  to  induce  an  awful  prostration  of  strength,  with  little  or  no 
alleviation  of  the  symptoms." 

The  prostration,  be  it  said,  was  probably  as  great  and  as 
frequent  in  the  epidemics  of  1890-93,  when  bleeding  had  gone 
out  altogether ;  still  it  was  not  understood  that  all  these  signs  of 
sthenic  .iction  in  the  attack  were  really  paradoxical,  as  Whitmore, 
in  the  passage  cited  in  the  note,  saw  clearly  two  centuries  before. 

The  epidemic  became  rapidly  prevalent  all  over  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland  in  April  and  May,  following  no  very 
definite  order  of  progression.  The  Liverpool  newspapers  as- 
serted that  ten  thousand  were  down  with  it  in  that  town  in  one 
week.  A  doctor  at  Lincoln  wrote,  on  13  May,  that  few  families 
there  had  escaped  it'.  Otlier  towns  in  which  it  is  said  to  have 
been  *'  more  or  less "  prevalent  were  Portsmouth,  Sheffield, 
Birmingham,  Leeds,  York,  Halifax,  Glasgow.  Edinburgh',  Dublin 
and  Armagh ;  so  that  wc  may  fairly  assume,  although  we  arc 
without  the  detailed  evidence  available  for  earlier  epidemics, 
that  it  was  ubiquitous  in  town  and  country. 

At  Birmingham*,  among  the  outpatients  of  the  Infirmary, 
the  cases  of  influenza  were  as  follows,  the  25th  and  26th  April 
being  the  days  when  cases  came  first  in  rapid  succession,  while 
the  middle  of  May  was  practically  the  limit: 

stands  alisolutely  as  a  contradiction  to  it  ami  vchcmcnlly  prahibils  it.  And  whereas 
they  think  the  heat,  by  bleeding,  may  tw  abated  and  &o  the  fcaver  took  off,  th«v  aie 
mistook,  for  by  that  mcaav  the  Icrmcntaiion  thmtigh  the  moiion  of  the  bloml  is  highly 
incrcxscd,  so  as  sad  exi>crience  hath  mniiifeslcd  in  a  great  inany:  iipfiii  the  blcedii^ 
they  have  within  a  dny  or  two  fallen  delirious  and  had  their  tongwcs  as  black  as  soot, 
witli  an  intolerable  thirst  and  drought  upon  thctn. ...I'etrus  a  Castro,  who  ronls  high 
for  Idling  blood,  at  last  as  if  lie  haa  been  huu)ble<i  with  the  sad  success,  s.iith  etc.*' 

*  A  Sysfan  of  Ctinkal  Medicine^  Dublin,  1843,  pp.  1100-501.  Lecture  deliveicd  in 
the  session  18,14-35. 

'  KawUns,  L&nd.  A  fid,  Gaz.  a.  d, 

*  £d,  Med.  iiurg,  Journ,  XUII.  1835,  p.  i6. 

*  Panions.  **  Rcjwn  of  Oatcakes.  Birmingham  Infirmary,  i  Jot,  to  31  Dec,  1833. 
Trani,  l\ffvin.  Mid,  Hurg.  Auoc.  u.  474. 
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CM««of 

Intlucoza 

Males 

Fcmain 

April 

151 

52 

99 

May 

464. 

'59 

305 

JUDC 

28 

9 

_I9 

643 

230 

433 

The  great  excess  of  females  is  remarkable,  but  was  probably 
due  to  some  local  circumstances.  Of  the  643  cases,  122  were 
under  ten  years  of  age.  Of  the  females,  9  died,  of  the  males  3. 
But  the  deaths  in  Birmingham  caused  by  the  epidemic  directly 
or  indirectly  were  many  ;  the  burial  registers  of  four  churches 

.        and  chajxrls  showed  a  marked  increase  of  burials  above  those  of 

H    the  corresponding  months  of  1832  : 

■  Mo 

H     contagi 


April 
May 
June 


1832 
205 
211 

609 


1833 

245 
434 
230 

909 


Medical  opinion  in  1833  was  decidedly  adverse  to  the 
contagiousness  of  influenza.  The  common  remark  was  that 
it  was  just  as  little  contagious  as  the  cholera  of  the  year  before 
had  proved  to  be.  As  in  1837  and  1847.  when  the  doctrine  of 
contagiousness  was  equally  out  of  favour,  the  disease  was 
observed  to  spread  rapidly,  in  no  very  definite  line,  affecting 
most  parts  of  the  country  in  the  same  two  or  three  weeks^ 
affecting  the  population  within  a  considerable  radius  almost  at 
once,  and  the  inmates  of  houses  all  together.  These,  it  was 
said,  are  not  the  marks  of  a  disease  that  persons  hand  on  one  to 
another,  quasi  cursores. 


The  Influenza  of  1837. 

Between  the  influenza  of  April-May,  1833,  and  that  of 
January-February,  1837,  it  seems  probable  that  there  were 
minor  catarrhal  outbreaks,  distinguishable  from  ordinary  colds. 
One  writer  on  the  influenza  of  1837  refers  to  those  "who  had  it 
in  1834  or  in  the  intervening  period  between  the  two  epidemics." 
The  table  of  diseases  of  the  outpatients  at  the  Birmingham 
Infirmary  for  the  year  1836  contains  a  large  total  of  catarrhs, 
and,  in  another  line,  24  cases  of  "epidemic  catarrh*'  in  the 
summer  months.     The  GcntlematCs  Magazine  begins  its  notice 
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of  the  epidemic  of  1837  by  calling  it  "an  influenza  of  a  peculiar 
character,"  which  shows  that  influenza  of  the  ordinary  kind  was 
a  famih'ar  thing.  Probably  the  name  was  a  good  deal  mis- 
applied in  the  years  following  every  great  epidemic  from  1782 
onwards:  thus  in  'St  Ronan's  Well/  which  was  written  in  1823, 
or  twenty  years  from  the  last  general  influenza,  a  tradesman's 
widow  in  easy  circumstances  and  given  to  good  living  comes  to 
the  Spa  on  account  of  a  supposed  malady  which  she  calls  the 
influency.  But  our  recent  experiences  of  four  great  influenza 
seasons  in  succession  from  rS89-90  to  1893.  although  it  is 
without  precedent  in  the  history,  will  incline  us  the  more  to 
credit  what  is  recorded  of  influenza  cases  in  the  intervals 
between  the  years  of  great  historical  epidemics*.  However  that 
may  be  for  the  years  following  1833,  the  influenza  of  January, 
\^17,  was  sudden,  simultaneous,  universal. 

The  first  cases,  which  Watson  compares  to  the  first  drops  of 
a  thunder-shower,  were  seen  earlier  in  some  places  than  in 
others ;  but  from  all  parts  of  England  it  was  reported  that  the 
influenza  was  at  its  height  from  the  middle  of  January  to  the 
end  of  the  first  week  of  February.  Possibly  it  was  a  few  days 
earlier  in  London  than  in  most  other  towns,  inasmuch  as  the 
great  increase  of  the  deaths  that  is  shown  in  the  following  table, 
in  the  second  and  third  weeks  of  January,  would  imply  a 
prevalence  of  the  epidemic  for  at  least  a  fortnight  before. 


4 
4 


4 
4 


Weekly  Afortaiities 

in  London 

1837 

{by  the  old  Biiis). 

Week  andlnv 

Influenza 

All  causes 

Jan.  10 

0 

284 

17 

13 

477 

24 

106 

871 

3< 

99 

860 

Feb.     7 

63 

IS 

'4 

35 

21 

20 

350 

28 

8 

32* 

March    7 

4 

262 

This  sudden  rise  in  the  deaths  from  all  causes  is  a  character-! 
istic  influenza  bill,  comparable  with  those  already  given  from; 

^  In  the  report  upon  the  inftucnia  of  1837  by  n  Committee  of  the  Piovincial 
Medical  Association,  the  preceding  epidemic  is  uniformly  refeaed  to  the  year  1834. 
Graves,  in  a  clinical  lecture  npon  that  of  1837,  spcaVs  two  or  three  limes  of  the  last] 
as  that  of  1834,  and,  in  another  place,  he  calls  it  the  epidemic  of  1833-34.  Out] 
these,  I  think,  are  mere  laxities  ol  dnting,  of  which  tlierc  ore  many  other  tnstani 
where  the  date  is  recent  and  not  yet  historicaJ. 
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1580  onwards.  But  the  bill  is  far  from  showing  the  whole  of  the 
mortality  in  London  in  1837.  The  London  bills  of  mortality 
compiled  by  the  Parish  Clerks'  Company  had  fallen  into  the  last 
stage  of  inadequacy,  and  were  on  the  eve  of  being  superseded 
by  the  general  system  of  registration  for  all  England  and 
Wales'. 

The  London  bills,  so  long  as  they  existed,  never  took  in  the 
great  parishes  of  St  Pancras,  Marylebone,  Kensington  and 
Chelsea.  The  area  "within  the  bills  of  mortality"  was  that  of 
I^ndon  about  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century.  But,  instead  of 
becoming  more  and  more  crowded  as  time  went  on,  it  had 
actually  become  much  less  populous,  especially  in  the  old  Cit>' 
and  Liberties,  owing  to  the  erection  of  warehouses,  workshops, 
counting-houses  and  other  non-rcsIdcntial  buildings  where  dwell- 
ing houses  used  to  be  ;  so  that  the  decrease  of  mortality  "  witJiin 
the  bills**  in  the  19th  century  is  in  part  due  to  the  decrease  of 
population  within  the  same  area.  This  has  to  be  kept  in  mind 
when  the  above  (able  is  compared  with  one  of  those  for  former 
influenzas,  such  as  that  of  1737,  exactly  a  hundred  years  before. 

It  was  thought  that  the  1S37  influenza  in  London  was  worse 
than  that  of  1833.  but  the  figures  show  the  contrary  as  regards 
the  number  of  deaths  from  all  causes'.  Both  of  them,  however, 
were  in  the  first  rank  of  severity,  finding  their  nearest  parallels 
in  the  three  great  influenzas  of  the  i8th  century,  in  1733,  1737 
and  1743,  when  the  deaths  from  all  causes  during  the  influenza 
rose,  indeed,  to  a  much  larger  total  within  the  bills,  but  rose 
from  a  much  higher  mean  level. 

In  Dublin  the  great  increase  of  burials  from  the  influenza  of 


^ 


*  As  earif  as  i6m  a  proposal  had  been  made  to  James  1.  for  "a  grant  of  the 
genera]  rcgislrarship  of  all  clinstenings,  marriaijes  and  burial;*  within  this  realm."  Statt 
Papers,  Knlls  Mouse,  Jn.  I,  vol.  l.xix.  Nn.  5^.     (t  was  a  device  for  raising  money. 

'  The  account  in  the  Gent le man's  Magaztm  for  February,  1837,  p.  199,  is  almost 
identical  with  the  paragraph  in  the  number  fur  April,  1^33:  '*An  intluenia  of  a 
liar  character  has  been  raging  throughout  the  country,  and  particularly  in  the 
'opolia.  It  has  been  alleiulcu  by  inflanimalion  of  the  throat  and  lungn,  with 
olent  spasms,  sickness  and  headache.  So  general  have  been  its  effects  that  business 
1  numerous  instances  has  been  entirely  suspended.  The  greater  number  of  clerks  at 
the  War  OlTicc,  Adniirahy,  Navy  Pay  Office,  Stamp  Office,  Treasury,  Post-Ofllice  and 
other  (iuvemmenl  OlTice*.  h.ive  been  prevented  from  atleiuliny  to  their  daily  avo- 
caUiuns. ...  Of  the  |>olicc  force  there  were  upwards  of  Hoo  incapable  of  doing  duty.  On 
Sunday  ihe  i3lh  the  churches  which  have  generally  a  full  congregation  presented  a 
mournful  M:ene  &c. ...the  number  of  burinU  on  the  tume  day  in  thr  ftifferent  cemeteries 
WA%  nearly  as  numerous  a>  during  the  raging  of  the  cholera  in  183s  and  1833.  In  the 
workhou-ses  (he  numl>er  of  jtoor  who  have  died  far  exceed  any  return  that  has  been 
made  for  the  loxt  thirty  years." 
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1837  fell  at  the  same  time  as  in  London,  according  to  the  follow- 
ing comparison  with  the  year  before  for  Glasnevin  Cemetery* : 


1835-36 

1836-37 

Dec. 

1835 

355 

Dec. 

1836 

413 

Jan. 

1836 

392 

Jan. 

1837 

821 

Feb. 

»» 

362 

Feb. 

»> 

S37 

Mar. 

n 

392 

Mar. 

»» 

477 

1 501 


2248 


At  Glasgow  the  deaths  from  influenza  were  as  follows' 


1837 

Males 

Females 

Total 

January 

February 
March 

III 

37 
9 

118 
62 

20 

229 
99 

29 

157 


200 


357 


But  the  heading  of  "influenza"  did  not  nearly  show  the  full 
effects  of  the  epidemic  upon  the  mortality,  which  was  enormous 
in  Glasgow  in  January,  as  compared  with  the  same  month  of  1 836: 


Jan.  1836 
Jan.  1837 


All  causes 


790 
1972 


Catarrh 


4 
229 


Aged 


73 

274 


Asthma 


Fever 


Decline 


31 

185 


45 
201 


124 
247 


There  was  also  a  great  increase  in  the  deaths  of  infants  by 
bowel  complaint  The  only  period  of  life  which  did  not  show 
a  great  rise  of  mortality  was  from  five  to  twenty ;  the  greatest 
rise  was  between  the  ages  of  forty  and  seventy,  corresponding  to 
the  London  experience  in  the  epidemic  of  1847. 

At  Bolton,  Lancashire,  the  great  rise  in  the  deaths,  as  com- 
pared with  the  average  of  five  years  before,  was  in  February  : 


January 

February 

March 


Average  of 
five  years 
1831-36 

111*2 
79-0 

97-8 
288-0 


>837 

"5 
205 
100 

420 


At  Exeter,  the  burials  in  the  two  chief  graveyards  were  227 

»  Graves,  u.s.,  p.  545. 

'  Robert  Cowan,  M.D.,  Joum.  Stat.  Soc.  III.  157. 
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m  January  and  February.  1837,  as  compared  with  125  in  the 
same  months  of  1S36.  These  mortalities,  although  large,  were 
but  a  small  ratio  of  the  attacks.  In  2347  cases  enumerated  in 
the  collective  inquiry,  there  were  54  deaths,  a  ratio  of  two 
deaths  in  a  hundred  cases  being  considered  a  full  average.  The 
attacks  were  mostly  in  middle  life,  and  the  deaths  nearly  all 
among  the  asthmatic,  the  consumptive  and  the  aged.  The  ages 
of  one  hundred  persons  attacked  at  Birmingham  were  as  follows' : 


Ages 

1  — 

5— 

10— 

JO— 

30— 

40— 

so- 

60- 

70- 

80—90 

Cases 

3 

2 

12 

2J 

21 

19 

la 

7 

0 

1 

At  Evesham  only  ^v^  out  of  93  were  under  five  years.  At 
Leamington,  in  a  list  of  170  cases,  there  were  26  under  fourteen 
years,  119  from  fourteen  to  sixty-five  years,  and  25  abt^ve  the 
age  of  sixty-five".  In  some  places  males  seemed  to  be  most 
attacked,  just  as  at  Rirmingham  in  1833  there  was  a  great 
excess  of  female  cases ;  but  the  collective  inquiry  showed  that 
the  sexes  shared  about  equally  all  over.  The  type  of  the 
malady  was  on  the  whole  catarrhal,  as  in  1833.  Nearly  all  the 
cases  had  symptoms  of  sneezing,  coughing,  and  defluxions ; 
many  cases  had  nothing  more  than  the  symptoms  of  a  severe 
feverish  cold ;  the  more  dangerous  cases  had  dyspnoea,  pneu- 
monia and  the  like ;  while  all  had  the  languor,  weariness,  and 
soreness  in  the  bones  which  mark  every  influenza,  whether  it 
incline  more  to  the  moist  type  of  catarrhal  fever  or  to  the  dry 
type  of  the  old  *'  hot  ague." 

The  influenza  of  1837  having  been  remarkably  simultaneous, 
sudden  and  brief,  the  doctrine  of  personal  contagiousness  found 
little  favour,  just  as  in  1833.  The  I2th  query  sent  out  by  the 
committee  of  the  Provincial  Medical  Association  was:  "Are 
you  in  possession  of  any  proof  of  its  having  been  communicated 
from  one  person  to  another?"  The  answers  are  said  to  have 
been  nearly  all  negative  ;  namely,  that  there  was  "  no  proof  of 
the  existence  of  any  contagious  principles  by  which  it  was 
propagated  from  one  individual  to  another."  Shapter,  a  leanied 
physician  at  Exeter,  inclined  to  a  certain  modified  doctrine  of 


*  Peyloii  Blakistoii,  A  Treatise  on  the  /njtumta  of  1837,  containing  an  analysis  df 
onf  kuniireJ  ti7ies  ithsen'fd  at  Birmin^^^am  between  i  y an.  and  15  Ftff.     Lond.  1837. 

'  These  ftnd  sonic  fonncr  particnhm  arc  from  the  **  Kcport  uiM>n  the  Influciiza  or 
Epuleinic  Catanli  of  the  winter  of  1836-37.''  compiktl  l>y  Koht.  J.  N.  Sireetcn,  M.D. 
for  (he  Committee  of  the  l*rovincial  Medical  Association.     Tram.  Prw.  Mtd.  Assot. 
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contagion   by  persons.      Blakiston,   of  Birmingham,   an   e 
mathematician,  declared  that  the  question  as  ordinarily  stat 
did  not  admit  of  an  answer. 

At  Liverpool  there  was  an  interesting  observation  mad 
exactly  parallel  with  those  made  at  Gravesend  in  1782  and 
Portsmouth  in  1788.  The  influenza  of  1837  was  practicall; 
over  by  the  first  or  second  week  of  March;  but  "  tliat 
atmosphere  of  Liverpool  was  still  contaminated  by  the  cpidem 
influence  up  to  the  middle  and  latter  end  of  April  was  apparent 
from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  officers  and  men  of  t 
American  ships,  and  generally  the  most  robust,  were  violent! 
attacked  shortly  after  their  arrival  in  port," — the  same  bem 
the  case  also  with  black  sailors  on  ships  arriving  from 
Brazils  and  the  West  Coast  of  Africa'.  At  the  naval  stations 
Sheerness,  Portsmouth,  Plymouth  and  Falmouth.  ever>"  one 
the  ships  of  war  had  been  attacked  in  January,  the  ships  cruisi 
on  the  south  coast  of  Spain,  or  lying  at  Barcelona,  in  Februa 
the  ships  at  Gibraltar  in  April,  and  those  at  Malta  in  May. 
The  *  Thunderer/  on  the  passage  from  Malta  to  Plymouth,  had 
the  first  cases  of  influenza  at  sea  on  the  3rd  of  Januarj',  four  days 
before  reaching  Plymouth',  as  if  she  had  sailed  into  an  atmosplicrc 
of  it  somewhere  near  the  coast  of  Brittany. 


For  fully  ten  years,  from  March  or  Ai)ril  1S37  to  Novcml 
1847,  there  was  no  great  and   universal  influenza  in   Englani 
But  there  were  several  undoubted  minor,  and  perhaps  localize! 
outbreaks  of  an  epidemic  malady  which  was  in  each  case  judgi 
to  be  truly  the  influenza,  and  not  a  common  cold.     The  earli< 
of  these  was  in  the  spring  of  1841.     It  was  recognized  by  the 
Registrar- General  to  have  been  in  London   from   20  February' 
to  24  April,  the  mortality  having  been  little  aflected  by  it.      It 
was  also  recognized  in  Dublin  in  March,  and  remarked  upon  by 
two    physicians    to   the    Cork    Street    Fever    Hospital ;    tC    w; 
characterized  by  the  usual  languor,  weariness,  and  pains  in  tl 
head,  by  dcfluxions  of  the  eyes,  nose  and  throat,  but  not  by 
affection  of  the  lungs,  and  was  in  all  respects  mild'.     Exactly 
year  after,  in  March,  1S42,  influenza  was  described  as  epidemic 

'   Slrcctcn's  Report 


"  Staiist.  /V/f/r/  en  JJtaUh  of  Navy,  '*37"43' 

"  Jackson,   DuH.   Mf/.   /V«j,   vin.  (S9;  Btacly,   />>*/'/.    Joum.   AM.   Se. 
(1841).  76. 
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at  York*:  it  was  noted  also  in  London  in  March',  and  is  men- 
tioned as  having  been  again  in  Ireland  in  1842*.  The  next 
undoubted  influenza  is  reported  from  a  rural  part  of  Cheshire 
(Holme  Chapel)  in  Januaiy,  1844,  in  the  wake  of  an  epidemic  of 
scarlatina;  it  continued  in  all  k'inds  of  weather  until  June,  and 
had  a  remarkable  intercurrent  cpisode»  for  some  weeks  from  the 
middle  of  March,  in  the  form  of  an  epidemic  of  pneumonia 
among  young  children,  which  passed  into  mild  bronchitis  in  the 
cases  last  attacked*.  Coincidently  with  the  influenza  in  Cheshire, 
there  is  a  report  of  a  series  of  catarrhal  cases  in  Dublin  about 
the  beginning  of  January,  1 844,  in  which  the  sense  of  constriction 
and  suflbcation  under  the  sternum  and  the  paroxysmal  character 
of  the  attacks  seemed  to  point  to  influenza".  Two  years  after, 
a  Dublin  physician  in  extensive  practice  among  the  rich  wrote, 
at  the  request  of  a  medical  editor,  an  account  of  an  epidemic 
of  influenza  in  January  and  February,  1847  ;  he  had  sixty  cases 
among  children  under  fourteen  in  his  private  practice,  usually 
several  children  in  one  house,  and  sometimes  the  adults  in  the 
house".  This  was  in  the  midst  of  the  great  epidemic  of 
relapsing  fever  in  Dublin  and  all  over  Ireland,  due  to  the 
potato  famine.  The  same  prevalence  of  influenza  to  a  slight 
extent  is  recorded  also  for  London  at  the  end  of  1H46  and 
beginning  of  I847^  It  is  easy  to  object  that  these  "  influenzas  " 
between  iSj/and  1847  were  but  the  ordinary  catarrhal  maladies 
of  the  seasons.  But  the  physicians  who  took  the  trouble  to 
record  them — probably  more  might  have  done  so — were,  of 
course,  aware  of  the  distinction  that  had  to  be  made  between 
many  common  feverish  colds  concurring  in  the  ordinary  way, 
and  a  truly  epidemic  influenza,  however  slight. 


The  Influenza  of  1847-48. 

The  great  influenza  of  1847  began  in  London  about  the  i6th 
or  1 8th  of  November,  was  at  its  height  from  the  22nd  to  the 


*  Ljiycock,  DuM.  AM,  /Wsi,  vn.  134,  Several  cases  of  sudden  and  great 
enlargecaent  of  the  liver  and  of  suppreaiiioa  of  nrine  were  judged  to  be  part  oT  the 
epidemic. 

'  RufiS,  Lamtt^  1845,  I.  p.  1. 

•  Report  of  Holywood  Dispcnwiry  for  t84i,  Duh!m  Mfd.  Press^  IX.  104. 


•  llall,  Prijv.  Med.  J&urn.  1844,  p.  315. 

•  M'Coy,  Afeti.  /Vfis,  xi.  133. 
■  Klcciwood  Clmrdiill,  DubL  Quart.  ytmm,t  May, 

•  Farr,  in  /Crf*.  Rrg.-G^n. 
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30th,  had  "ceased  to  be  very  prevalent"  by  the  6th  or  8th 
December,  but  affected   the   bills  of  mortality  for  some  timi 
longer,  as  in  the  following  table : 


Weekly  MortaiUies  in 

IjjndoH. 

4 

1847 

Veek  ciuling 

All  cauaca         InHuerua 

PacumtHua 

Uioncbitis 

AsUitua 

Tyi^us 

Nov.  20 

ioR6               4 

95 

61 

12 

S6 

27 

1677              36 

170 

196 

77 

87 

Dec    4 

3454            198 

306 

343 

86 

'32 

II 

2416            374 

394 

299 

78 

136 

18 

1946            270 

189 

234 

52 

13" 

25 

1247                 U2 

'31 

107 

14 

83 

Jan.     1 

1599                  127 

r48 

138 

26 

74 

I 


In  the  thirteen  weeks  of  the  first  quarter  of  1848  the  influenza 
deaths  declined  as  follows:  102,  102,  89,  56,  59,  47,  27,  33,  iS, 
II,  io»  16,  8. 

This  was  the  first  great  epidemic  of  influenza  under  the  new" 
system   of   registration.     According   to   the    Superintendent    of 
Statistics,  it  caused  an  excess  of  5000  deaths  during  the  six 
weeks  that  it  lasted,  of  which  about  a  fourth  part  only  were  set 
down    to    influenza,   and    the    rest    to    pneumonia,   bronchitis, 
asthma,  etc.     During  the  three  worst  weeks  it  raised  the  deaths 
in  the  age  of  childhood  83  per  cent,  in  the  age  of  manhood  104 
per  cent,  in  old  age  247  per  cent,  whereas  the  deaths  betwccn^i 
fifteen  years  and  twenty-five  were  but  little  raised  by  it,  and  thos<^| 
between   ten   and    fifteen    hardly  at  all.     It  raised  the  deaths^^ 
during  six  weeks  in  St  George's-in-the  East  to  a  rate  per  annum 
of  73  per  1000  living:  in  some  other  parishes  it  increased  the 
death-rate  very  little.     Hut  it  had  the  usual  effect  of  lengthening 
enormously   the   obituary   columns   of  the   newspapers,  which 
shows  that  it  fell,  as  usual,  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  richer 
classes.     It  went  all  over  England  in  a  short  time,  the  month  ol 
December  being  the  time  of  excessive  mortality  in  the  towns, 
according  to  the  following  sample  totals  of  deaths  from  all  causes: 

1847 


n 


Manchester 

Sheffield 

York 

rUcu  in 

(Aocoau) 

(W«tJ 

(WalmcMe) 

Scollaiiil 

October 

169 

27 

61 

521 

November 

«3S 

27 

52 

728 

December 

270 

85 

99 

tool 

In   some    parts    of    England,   as   in    Kendal,   a   district 
Anglesea  and  in  the  Isle  oi  Wight»  the  mortality  of  tJie  last 
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quarter  of  1S47  was  actually  lower  than  that  of  the  year  before. 
From  St  Albans  the  sub-registrar  reported  that  there  had 
been  "no  epidemic."  In  most  parts  of  the  country,  including 
the  medium-sized  towns,  the  mortality  directly  or  indirectly 
due  to  influenza  was  lower  than  in  London.  The  principal 
returns  did  not  come  in  from  the  country  until  after  the  new 
year,  the  effects  of  the  epidemic  having  been,  as  usual,  later  in 
rural  districts.  Hence,  while  London  had  1253  deaths  put  down 
to  "influenza"  in  1847  (nearly  all  in  December),  and  659  in 
184S  (nearly  all  in  the  first  quarter),  the  rest  of  England  had 
4881  influenza  deaths  before  the  New  Year,  and  7963  after  it*. 
This  influenza  in  the  mid-winter  of  1847-8  made  a  great  im- 
pression everywhere".  As  regards  its  range  and  its  fatality,  it 
was  like  those  of  1833  and  1837  ;  and  it  had  once  more  so  much 
of  the  catarrhal  type,  that  the  name  of  influenza  became  still  more 
firmly  joined  to  the  idea  of  a  feverish  cold  or  defluxion. 

By  the  year  1847,  agues  had  almost  ceased  to  be  written  of 
in  England,  although  they  still  occurred  in  the  Fens.  But 
Peacock  begins  his  account  of  the  influenza  of  that  winter  with 
an  enumeration  of  prevailing  diseases,  which  reads  somewhat  like 
an  old  "constitution  "  by  Sydenham  or  Huxham.  The  summers 
and  autumns  of  1846  and  1847,  he  says,  were  both  highly 
choleraic,  and  dysentery  (as  well  as  enteric  fever)  was  unusually 
common  in  the  former  year.  Fatal  cases  of  "ague  and  remittent 
fever"  were  also  more  numerous  than  usual.  Then  came  much 
enteric  fever,  "not  unfrequently  complicated  with  catarrhal 
symptoms."  Throughout  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  the 
influenza  year,  1847.  "intermittent  fevers  were  common,  and  in 
March,  April  and  May,  purpura  was  frequently  met  with,  cither 
as  a  primary  or  secondary  disease.  Scurvy  also,  owing  to  the 
deficiency  of  fresh  v^etables,  and  from  the  general  failure  of  the 

*  Farr,  in  the  /Ceport  of  tht  Rfghtrtir-Gmfral  Jar  1848.  He  cite*  (p.  xxxi)  Slark 
for  Scotland,  Ibal  it  'Surlricnly  attacked  great  masses  of  the  population  twice  during 
November" — on  the  i8th,  and  again  on  the  jSth. 

^  A  curious  Imce  of  the  tcin[>oi:iry  interest  excited  l>y  influcnKi  in  1847-8  remains 
in  a  great  book  of  the  time,  Carlylc's  I^fUrs  art^/  S/eecArs  of  Ctvmxom,  the  third 
edition  of  which,  with  new  letters,  was  then  under  hand.  (Jne  of  the  new  letters 
related  to  the  death  of  Colonel  Pickering  from  the  camp-sickness  among  the  troops  of 
Fairfax  at  Oltery  St  Mary  in  December,  1645.  Carlylc's  comment  is  :  *'  has  caught 
the  epidemic  'new  di.sea.->e'  ns  Ihcy  call  it,  some  ancient  in/turma  very  prevalent  and 
fatiil  durin({  those  wet  winter  operations."  '*  New  disease"  was  the  name  (fiven  by 
(ircavei  to  ihc  war-typhus  in  Oxfordshire  and  Berkshire  in  1^43,  but  neither  that  nor 
the  sickness  at  Otlcry  (which  Is  not  called  ••new  disease"  in  the  docuraents)  had 
anything  of  the  nature  of  influcnca. 
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potato  crop  in  the  previous  year  was  occasionally  seen."  Then 
follows  much  concerning  a  fever  called  remittent,  which  reads 
more  like  relapsing  fever  than  anything  else*.  "  The  remittent 
form  of  fever  was  frequent  in  the  course  of  the  epidemic  [of 
influenza],  though  seldom  registered  as  the  cause  of  death.*' 
Peacock  says  truly  that  the  rather  unusual  concurrence  of  so 
many  sicknesses  was  "not  peculiar  to  the  recent  influenza  alone;" 
and  he  can  "scarcely  refrain  from  acknowledging  that  these 
several  aflTcctions  are  not  merely  coetaneous  but  correlative,  and 
types  and  modifications  of  one  disease,  with  which  they  have  a 
common  origin.  Assuming  this  inference  to  be  admitted,  we 
may  advance  to  the  solution  of  the  further  question  of  what  is 
the  essential  nature  or  proximate  cause  of  the  disease."  But  the 
inquiry  led  him  to  no  result:  the  precise  cause  he  leaves  " in- 
volved in  the  obscurity  that  veils  the  origin  of  epidemics 
generally" — which  are  surely  not  all  equally  obscure*. 

Influcn/.a  having  continued  epidemic  for  a  few  weeks  in  thc^H 
beginning  of  1848,  ceased  thereafter  to  attract  popular  notice  irt^^ 
IJritain  during  a  period  of  more  than  forty  years.  But  a  certain 
number  of  "influenza"  deaths  continued  to  appear  steadily  year 
after  year  in  the  registration  tables.  In  1S51  this  number  was 
nearly  doubled,  in  1855  it  was  more  than  trebled  ;  and  those  two 
years  were  undoubtedly  seasons  (about  January  and  February) 
of  real  influenza  epidemics  in  Europe,  recorded  by  several  but 
not  by  English  writers.  A  slight  epidemic  was  described  for 
Scotland  in  1857.  and  one  for  Norfolk  in  1878.  neither  of  which 
seems  to  have  influenced  the  registration  returns  in  an  obvious 
degree.  After  the  undoubted  influenza  of  1855,  the  annual  total 
of  deaths  in  England  set  down  to  that  cause  steadily  declined 
from  four  figures,  to  three  figures,  and  then  to  two  figures, 
standing  at  55  in  the  bill  of  mortality  for  1889.  It  is  improbable 
that  those  small  annual  totals  of  deaths  in  all  England  and 
Wales  were  caused  by  the   real  influenza ;   the   name  at  that 


^  But  Dr  Ruse  Cormack,  who  hod  known  relap^iing  fever  well  in  Edtnljurgh, 
wrote  from  rutney,  near  L»jn"Ion,  in  October,  1849 :  "  For  wime  muntb;*  pxsl  iho 
majority  of  ca<.cs  of  all  diseases  in  this  neigh  hour  lioo<l  have. ..presumed  a  welKinarkcti 
tendency  tu  a:!isume  the  remittent  aiid  intcmiittent  types.*  *'  Infantile  Remittent 
Fever,"  Land,  y^um.  0/  Afetf.t  Oct.  1849,  reprinted  in  nis  CHtiicaJ  Studia,  1  voI»^ 
1876. 

'  T.  B.  Peacock,  M.D.,  On  Ike  infiuentOy  9r  Ef*itif*mc  Ctt/anAa/  F^vrr  0/ iS^f^ 
Lotidun.  1848. 
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time  was  synonymous  with  a  feverish  cold,  and  would  have 
been  given  here  or  there  to  fatalities  from  some  such  ordinary 
cause.    An  epidemic  ague  was  reported  from  Somerset  in  1858'. 


I 


I 
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The  Xnfluenzas  of  1889-94. 

More  than  a  generation  had  passed  with  little  or  no  word  of 
epidemic  influenza  in  this  country,  when  in  the  early  winter  of 
1889  the  newspapers  began  to  publish  long  telegrams  on  the 
uifluenKa  in  Moscow,  St  Petersburg,  Berlin,  Paris,  Madrid  and 
other  foreign  capitals.  This  epidemic  wave,  like  those  imme- 
diately preceding  it  in  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  in  l^^l,  1837 
and  1847,  and  like  one  or  more,  but  by  no  means  all,  of  the 
earlier  influenzas,  had  an  obvious  course  from  Asiatic  and 
European  Russia  towards  Western  Europe*.  In  due  time  it 
reached  London,  and  produced  a  decided  efTcct  upon  the  bills  of 
mortality  for  the  first  and  second  weeks  of  January,  1890,  but  a 
moderate  effect  compared  with  that  of  1847,  which  was  the  first 
to  be  recorded  under  the  same  system  of  registration.  It  spread 
all  over  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  in  the  months  of  January 
and  February,  1890,  proving  itself  cver>' where  a  short  and  sharp 
influenza  of  the  old  kind,  but  with  catarrhal  symptoms  on  the 
whole  a  less  constant  feature  than  in  the  epidemics  of  most 
recent  memory.  At  the  end  of  February  it  looked  as  if  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  had  got  off  lightly  from  the  visitation  which 
had  caused  high  mortalities  in  many  countries  of  Continental 
Europe.  But  this  epidemic  in  the  beginning  of  1890  was  only 
the  first  of  four,  and  less  severe  than  the  second  and  third  It 
returned  in  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  1891.  in  the  first 
weeks  of  1 892,  and  in  the  winter  of  1893-94.  To  understand 
this  influenza  prevalence  as  a  whole,  its  four  great  seasons  should 
be  compared.  The  following  tables  show  its  incidence  upon 
London  on  each  occasion : 

'   Haviland,  J^oum.  Pii/*.  Hmlth^  iv.  :88,  (04  cases  in  Jiinc  — Aiij;,  hi  a  villft{;c). 

'  See  F.  Clemuw,  M.U.,  of  Si  H'elerslmrg,  ''The  Recent  Pandemic  uf  Influenza: 
iU  place  of  origin  and  mode  of  spread."  Lumrt^  20  Jan.  and  10  Feb.  1894.  These 
papers  bring  to^elhtir  and  discims  ihe  Russi.in  opinions,  official  and  oiher.  The  Army 
Medical  Kc]Kirt  favoured  the  view  that  the  liirthplaoe  of  this  pandemic  in  tlic  antumn 
of  1889  was  an  extensive  region  ncciipicfi  hy  nomadic  tribes  in  the  northern  nnrl  of 
the  Kirghiif  .Step[»e.  There  i*.  evidence  of  its  ntpid  progress  westwards  over  lo)K>lsk 
lo  the  hnrder>  of  F.nropean  f<,U!iiia.  InHuen^a  is  uid  to  lie  L-oiiT-tanlly  present  in 
mfxny  parts  of  the  Russian  Kmpirc ;  but  ihc  circumstances  that  have,  on  four  or  live 
occasions  in  llic  19th  cenlut  v,  set  (he  infection  rolling  in  a  great  wave  westwards  from 
the  Aiteumed  source  are  wholly  unknown. 
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Four  epidemics  of  Influenza  in  London^  1890-94. 
1890 


Annual  death- 

Deaths 

Week 

rate  per  looo 

from  all 

ending 

living 

causes 

Influenza 

Bronchitis 

Pneumonia 

Jan.    4 

280 

2371 

4 

530 

215 

11 

32-4 

2747 

67 

^5 

253 

18 

321 

2720 

127 

630 

381 

25 

26-3 

2227 

105 

468 

193 

Feb.     I 

21-8 

1849 

75 

339 

145 

8 

20'6 

Annual  death- 

1749 

189Z 

Deaths 

38 

369 

117 

Week 

rateper  looo 

rromall 

coding 

living 

causes 

Influenza 

Bronchitis 

Pneumonia 

April  25 

2ro 

1809 

10 

240 

179 

May     2 

23-3 

2006 

37 

280 

241 

9 

25-6 

2069 

148 

302 

230 

16 

277 

2245 

266 

352 

207 

23 

27-6 

2235 

3'9 

337 

219 

30 

28-9 

2337 

310 

353 

189 

June    6 

270 

2189 

303 

320 

176 

13 

233 

1886 

249 

255 

166 

20 

230 

1865 

182 

248 

159 

27 

190 

1538 

117 

J51 

113 

July    4 

i6-8 

Annual  death- 

1363 

189Z-92 

Deaths 

56 

108 

103 

Week 

rate  per  1000 

from  all 

ending 

living 

causes 

Influenza 

Bronrhitb 

Pneumonia 

Dec.  26 

219 

I77I 

19 

355 

131 

Jan.    2 

420 

3399 

V! 

927 

256 

9 

32-8 

2679 

95 

740 

246 

16 

40^ 

3271 

271 

867 

285 

23 

46^ 

3761 

506 

1035 

317 

30 

41*0 

3355 

436 

844 

255 

Feb.    6 

30*6 

2500 

314 

492 

215 

'3 

24-6 

20I0 

183 

368 

140 

20 

207 

Annual  death- 

1693 

1893-94 

Deaths 

79 

259 

137 

Week 

rate  per  1000 

from  all 

ending 

living 

causes 

Influenza 

Bronchitis 

Pneumonia 

Nov.    4 

20-2 

1695 

8 

191 

I2S 

II 

21-4 

1679 

20 

220 

137 

18 

244 

2016 

22 

3'8 

228 

25 

265 

2190 

36 

384 

2«5 

Dec.    2 

271 

2235 

74 

426 

248 

9 

31-0 

2556 

127 

491 

266 

16 

29-1 

2401 

164 

421 

232 

23 

26-3 

2170 

147 

387 

203 

^ 

233 

1920 

108 

306 

157 

Jan.    6 

24s 

2040 

87 

342 

169 

>3 

29s 

2462 

75 

490 

211 

20 

237 

1975 

69 

320 

172 

27 

19*8 

1655 

4« 

232 

152 

Four  smcessive  Iftflutttcas,  1890-94. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  third  epidemic,  that  of  Jan. -Feb. 
1893,  had  the  highest  maximum  weekly  mortality  from  influenza 
(506)  as  well  as  the  highest  maxima  from  bronchitis  and 
pneumonia  not  specially  associated  in  the  certificates  with 
influenza;  that  the  second  epidemic,  of  1891,  had  the  next 
highest  maxima,  and  that  the  first  and  last  of  the  four  outbreaks 
were  both  milder  than  the  two  intermediate  ones.  All  but  the 
second,  which  fell  in  early  summer,  are  strictly  comparable  as 
regards  season  (mid-winter).  But  although  the  second,  in  1891, 
had  the  advantage  of  falling  \\\  some  of  the  healthiest  weeks  of 
the  year,  it  was  more  protracted  than  the  original  outbreak, 
much  more  fatal  than  it  in  the  article  influenza,  more  fatal  also 
in  the  article  pneumonia,  and  ]ess  fatal  only  in  the  article 
bronchitis.  The  third  outbreak  was  not  only  more  protracted 
than  the  first,  in  the  same  season  of  the  year,  but  much  more 
fatal  in  all  the  associated  articles.  As  to  the  deaths  referred  to 
influenza  (whether  as  primary  or  secondary  cause),  the  numbers 
are  not  strictly  comparable  in  all  the  outbreaks;  they  arc  pro- 
bably too  few  in  the  first  table,  more  nearly  exact  in  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth,  the  diagnosis  having  at  length  become  familiar 
and  the  fashion  of  nomenclature  established.  It  is  undoubted 
that  many  of  the  deaths  from  bronchitis  and  pneumonia  in 
Januar>',  1890,  were  due  to  the  epidemic;  for,  "while  the 
ordinary  rise  of  mortality  in  cold  seasons  is  mainly  among  the 
very  aged,  the  increased  mortality  in  this  fatal  month  was  mainly 
among  persons  between  20  and  60  years  "  (Ogle). 

While  the  first  epidemic  of  the  series  was  universal  and  of 
short  duration  all  over  the  kingdom,  the  second  and  third  were 
more  partial  in  their  incidence  and  more  desultory  or  prolonged. 
The  second,  which  began  in  Hull  (and  at  the  same  time  on  the 
borders  of  Wales),  produced  the  following  highest  weekly  death- 
rates  per  annum  from  all  causes  among  lOCO  persons  living : 

Highest  Weekly  Death-rates  in  the  Second  Influenza, 
1891 


^m^ 

Aooutl  dcAlh* 

Annual  dcalb 

^^ 

rale  froB  all 

nu«  from  all 

r 

Week 

cauMA  yet 

W«h 

caiuMpcr 

cBitiruc 

■ODD  Unng 

cmBm 

inoo  yving 

Hull 

Apr.   II 

4i*5 

HuddersBcld 

May  16 

545 

Sheffield 

May     2 

705 

Leicester 

,.     16 

44-6 

Halifax 

3 

42-1 

Oldham 

t.     23 

50-4 

Lcerls 

9 

48-5 

London 

»     30 

28*9 

Manchester 

9 

Salford 

H     30 

'^ 

liradford 

»     16 

567 

Blackburn 

June    6 
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The  third  was  heard  of  first  in  the  west  of  Cornwall  and  in 
the  east  of  Scotland,  in  the  last  quarter  of  1891.  It  was  in  the 
following  English  towns  that  it  produced  the  maximum  weekly 
death-rates  per  annum  from  all  causes  : 


Highest  Weekly  Death-rates  in  the  Third  Infiuensa. 
1893 


Annual  Heath -nite 

Week 

from  all  causes 

Town 

eadinc 

per  1000  living 

Portsmouth 

Jan.  16 

S7-0 

London 

»    23 

46*0 

Norwich 

»     33 

447 

Brighton 

M         23 

60-9 

Croydon 

1,        30 

47*2 

These  highest  death-rates  in  the  third  successive  season 
influenza  were  all  in  the  southern  or  eastern  counties;  in 
latter,  Colchester  also  had  a  maximum  death-rate  during 
week  of  about  80  per  1000  per  annum.  Liverpool,  among  the 
northern  great  towns,  appears  to  have  had  most  of  the  third 
influenza.  The  fourth  outbreak,  in  the  end  of  1893,  was  noticed 
first  in  the  Midlands  (Birmingham  especially),  and  was  afterwards 
heard  of  in  the  mining  and  manufacturing  districts  of  Stafl'ord- 
shire,  South  Wales.  Lancashire,  Yorkshire  and  Durham,  as  well 
as  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  London,  as  in  the  table,  having  a 
share  of  it.  The  tables  given  of  the  London  mortality  in  each 
of  the  four  outbreaks,  from  influenza  and  the  chest-complaints 
which  were  its  most  usual  secondary  effects,  are  a  fair  index 
both  of  the  period  and  of  the  severity  of  the  disease  atl  over  the 
kingdom  in  each  of  its  successive  appearances'.  Everywhere 
the  first  and  the  fourth  were  the  mildest,  the  second  and  third 
the  most  fatal.  Deaths  from  **  influenza "  were  reported  from 
all  the  counties  of  England  and  Wales  in  the  first  and  second 
epidemics,  the  highest  rates  of  mortality  per  tooo  inhabitants 
in  the  corresponding  calendar  years  having  been  in  the  following 
counties,  while  in  all  the  counties  the  greater  fatality  of  the 
second  epidemic  is  equally  marked : 

'  The  collective  inquiry  on  the  epidemics  was  made  by  the  medical  department  tif 
the  I^cal  Cinvemmcnt  Itnard,  ihe  result  being  given  in  two  reports  :  Report  an  the 
JnJtueHia  Epuifmii  0/  1889-90,  Pari.  Papers,  liJgr,  and  Further  K^part  aud  Pitpfrs  ah 
EpUemic  fnJlurHza,  1S89-91,  Pari.  Papers^  Sept.  189J.  By  U.  Franklin  Fni^ons,  M.U. 
Sutbtical  tables  comparing  the  epidemics  in  London  with  those  in  some  other  capitiUs 
were  published  by  V.  A.  Dixey,  M.U.,  Epidemu  Injtuensa^  Oxford,  1893. 
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'Characters  of  the  most  recent  Influenzas. 
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1890 

I89I 

Cumberland 

'35 

Rutland 

136 

North  Wales 

•28 

Lincolnshire 

I -19 

Herefordshire 

■28 

North  Wales 

1-09 

Salop 

•28 

Wesimorcland 

I  02 

Wilts 

•28 

Monmouth 

Too 

Somerset 

•26 

E.  Riding  Yorks 

•98 

Dorset 

^% 

Herefordshire 

•98 

Bucks 

•25 

Northamptonshire 

•95 

In  London  the  entry  of  influenza  is  in  the  weekly  bills  of 
mortality  throughout  the  whole  period,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  weeks  ;  but  the  deaths  wore  often  reduced  to  unity,  and 
there  was  perhaps  only  one  occasion,  besides  the  four  great 
outbursts,  namely  the  months  of  March  and  April,  1893.  when 
cases  were  so  numerous  or  so  close  together  in  households 
or  neighbourhoods  as  to  constitute  a  minor  epidemic. 

The  type  of  the  influenza  of  1890-93  was  not  quite  the  same 
as  on  the  last  historical  occasions.  When  it  was  announced  as 
approaching  from  the  Continent,  evcrj'one  looked  for  "influ- 
enza colds";  but  the  catarrhal  symptoms,  although  not  wanting, 
were  soon  found  to  be  unimportant  beside  the  nameless  misery, 
prostration  and  ensuing  weakness.  Some,  indeed,  contended 
that  the  disease  was  not  influenza  but  dengue,  so  pronounced 
were  the  symptoms  of  break-bone  fever'.  Many  cases  had  a 
decided  aguish  or  intermittent  character.  The  name  of  ague 
itself  was  once  more  heard  in  newspaper  paragraphs,  and  more 
freely  used  in  private  talk  ;  but,  as  we  have  long  ceased  to  write 
of  epidemic  agues,  equally  as  of  marsh  intcrmittents,  in  this 
country,  it  is  not  probable  that  there  will  remain  any  record 
of  agues  in  Britain  accompanying  the  influenzas  of  the  years 
1890-94.  On  the  other  hand  the  complications  and  after-eflfecls 
of  our  latest  influenza,  more  especially  as  affecting  the  nervous 
system,  have  been  very  fully  studied'. 

That  which  chiefly  distinguishes  the  influenza  of  the  end  of 
the  19th  centurj'  from  all  other  invasions  of  the  disease  is  the 

*  The  notable  difference  belw-ccn  the  lypc  of  this  epidemic  and  Ihnt  of  the  epidemics 
of  i8,n,  |!S,17  ^><J  '^47'  f""""!  which  the  conventional  notion  of  "  inrtum/a  cold"  was 
derived,  i^iperhap-^  the  explanation  uf  the  fullo wing  apt  and  cnj<litc  remark  liy  Huchnnan, 
on  **inHuen2a  proper."  in  his  introtluction  to  the  first  tleparlmental  report.  1891  :  *'lt 
would  be  no  Miiall  gain  to  get  more  authentic  methods  of  identifying  influenza  pro|>cr 
amoni*  the  various  grippes,  catarrhs,  cold*  and  the  Hke — in  nuin,  horse,  ana  other 
imols — lliat  take  to  tbcnuelvcs  the  bauie  popular  title '^  (p.  xl). 
'  The  volume  hy  Jnliuf.  Althaui.  M.  D.,  infintnui :  ift  f\ithoio/y„  Contplicatiens  ami 
SfifHtUu,  md  C1I.,  i.ond.  1893,  includes  n  Mimiiiary  ami  bibliography  uf  recent  ubscr* 
valions. 
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revival  of  the  epidemic  in  three  successive  seasons,  the 
recurrence  having  been  more  fatal  than  the  original  outbreak^ 
and  the  second  recurrence  more  fatal  (in  London  at  least)  than! 
the  first  The  closest  scnitiny  of  the  old  records,  including  the 
scries  of  weekly  bills  of  mortality  issued  by  the  Parish  Clerks  of 
London  for  nearly  two  hundred  years,  discovers  no  such  recur- 
rences of  influenza  on  the  great  scale  in  successive  seasons.  It 
is  true  that  several  of  the  old  influen/.as  came  in  the  midst  of 
sickly  periods  of  two  or  more  years'  duration,  such  as  the  years 
1557-58,  1580-82,  1657-59.  167S-80,  1727-29  and  1780-85. 
But  in  those  periods  the  bulk  of  the  sickness  was  aguish,  the 
somewhat  definite  episodes  of  catarrhal  fever  having  been  dis- 
tinguished from  the  epidemic  agues  by  Willis  in  165S,  by 
Sydenham  in  1679^  by  several  in  1729,  and  by  Baker,  among 
others,  tn  1782.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  there  were  two 
strictly  catarrhal  epidemics  in  successive  years  in  the  periods 
1657-59  and  1727-29.  just  as  we  know  that,  in  New  England, 
there  was  a  catarrhal  epidemic  in  the  autumn  of  1789  and  an 
equally  severe  influenza,  less  catarrhal  in  type,  in  the  spring  of 
1790*.  But  history  does  not  appear  to  supply  a  parallel  case  to 
the  four  successive  influenzas  in  the  period  1889-94,  unless  we 
count  the  seasonal  epidemic  agues  of  former  "  constitutions  *' as 
equivalent  to  influenzas  for  the  purpose  of  making  out  a  scries. 
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The  Theory  of  Influenza. 

Influenza  is  not  an  infection  which  lends  itself  to  a  simple 
theory  of  its  nature  or  a  neat  formula  of  its  cause.  All  that  one 
can  do  is  to  indicate  the  direction  in  which  the  truth  lies. 
Something  broad,  comprehensive,  steady  from  age  to  age, 
telluric  if  not  cosmic,  must  be  sought  for.  Some  have  thought 
that  the  legendary  or  representative  universal  sickness  at  the 
siege  of  Troy  was  influenza,  because  it  began  upon  the  horses 
and  dogs,  as  so  many  historical  influenzas  have  done.  But  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  influenza  was  the  same  in  the 
Middle  Ages  as  now;  for  what  circumstances  make  a  broader 
contrast  than  medieval  and  modern  ^  The  first  writer  in  England 
to  mention  influenza — of  course  not  under  that  name — was  a 
dean  of  St   Paul's  in  the    reign  of   Henry  II.,  Radulphus  de 

>  Noah  WcJifitcr,  Brief  History  of  lipidemick  Discasts,  U  188  ;  Wairm,  of  HostDa, 
to  Lettsoin,  30  May,  1790,  LttUom's  Memoirs,  ill.  138:  •'whether  this  [ihc  second]  \»\ 
a  variety  of  influenza,  or  a  new  dUeasc  willi  us,  I  am  at  a  lus«  to  rlcterminc/* 
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Dtccto^  He  IS  narrating  the  journey  to  Rome  of  the  arch- 
bishop-elect of  Canterbury :  his  election  in  England  was  in 
June,  1 173.  he  had  got  as  far  as  Placentia  by  Christmas,  whence 
he  turned  aside  to  Genoa,  and  at  length  reached  Rome,  to  have 
his  election  confirmed  by  the  pope  in  the  nones  of  April,  1174. 
It  is  in  the  midst  of  this  account  of  the  archbishop's  journey, 
that  reference  is  made  to  an  influenza,  otherwise  kno^vn,  from 
German  and  Italian  chronicles,  to  have  happened  in  December, 
ri73:  "In  those  days  the  whole  world  was  infected  by  a 
nebulous  corruption  of  the  air,  causing  catarrh  of  the  stomach 
and  a  general  cough,  to  the  detriment  of  all  and  the  death  of 
many" — HuiversiiS  orbis  infectus  ex  acris  tiebubsa  corntptione. 
What  kind  of  infection  can  that  be  which  has  befallen  men  on 
both  sides  of  the  Alps  within  the  same  short  time  in  the  i2th  cen- 
tury as  in  the  19th  ?  And  what  kind  of  infection  is  it  which  has 
outlived  so  many  changes  in  the  great  pestilences  of  mankind, 
has  seen  the  extinction  of  plague  and  the  rise  of  cholera,  and  all 
other  variations,  most  of  them  for  the  better,  in  the  reigning 
types  of  epidemic  sickness?  To  have  lasted  unchanged  through 
so  many  mutations  of  things,  from  medieval  to  modern,  and 
from  modern  to  ultra-modern,  and  to  have  become  more  in- 
veterate or  protracted  at  the  end  of  the  19th  century  than  it  had 
ever  been,  is  unique  in  this  historj'.  Influenza  appears  to 
correspond  with  something  broadly  the  same  in  human  life  at 
all  times.  Or  is  it  rather  a  thing  telluric,  of  the  crust  of  the 
earth  or  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ?  Or  is  it  perhaps  cosmic, 
affecting  men  as  the  vintage  is  aflfccted  by  a  comet,  or  as  if  it 
came  from  the  upper  spheres?  My  belief  is  that  we  need  not 
transcend  the  globe  to  look  for  its  source,  and  that,  upon  the 
earthj  we  need  not  go  deeper  than  the  surface,  nor  beyond  the 
inhabited  spots.  I  shall  come  back  to  this  from  giving  the 
history  of  English  opinion  upon  it. 

The  best  known  influenzas  of  the  16th  century  all  came  in 
summer,  as  some  of  the  later  ones  have  done,  so  that  no  one 
thought  of  them  as  exaggerated  common  colds.  But  it  hap- 
pened that  the  influenzas  observed  by  Willis  in  1658,  and  by 
Sydenham  in  1675  and  1679,  came  in  spring  or  winter  and  in 
such  weather  as  to  suggest  to  each  of  those  physicians  that  the 
catarrhal  symptoms  corresponded  to  the  season.  Robert  Boyle, 
their  great  philosophical  contemporary,  was  also  a  witness   of 

*   In  Twywtcn's  Otttm  Scrtptorft^  col.  579. 
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one  or  more  of  these  influenzas,  and  it  appeared  to  him  thai 
there  was  more  tlian  season  and  weather  in  them. 

"  I  have  known  a  great  cold,*'  he  says,  "  in  a  day  or  two  invade  multitudes 
in  the  same  city  with  violent,  and  as  to  many  persons,  fatal  symptoms;  when 
I  could  nol  judge  (as  others  also  did  not),  that  the  bare  coldness  of  the  air 
could  so  suddenly  produce  a  disease  so  epidemical  and  hurtful;  and  it 
appeared  the  more  probable  that  the  cause  came  from  under  ground, 
by  reason  that  it  began  with  a  very  troublesome  fog^'* 

I  am  unable  to  say  whether  Boyle  was  the  first  to  apply  the 
doctrine  of  telluric  or  subterranean  emanations  to  influenza  ; 
he  was  certainly  not  the  first  to  apply  it  to  pestilences  in 
general,  for  it  is  found  in  Seneca  among  the  ancients',  and  it 
is  clearly  stated  in  Ambroisc  Fare's  essay  "  Sur  les  Venins.** 
having  been  probably  a  familiar  notion  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
although  a  mystical  and  undefined  one.  Sydenham  also,  who 
must  have  discussed  these  questions  with  Boyle,  referred  all  the 
more  obscure  or  "  stationary  *'  epidemic  constitutions  to  effluvia 
discharged  into  the  air  from  "the  bowels  of  the  earth";  those 
hypothetical  miasmata  were  for  him  the  to  Oelnv  of  Hippocrates, 
the  mysterious  something  which  had  to  be  assumed  so  as  to 
explain  plague,  pestilential  fever,  intermittent  and  remittent 
fevers,  the  *' new  fever''  of  1685-6.  and  all  other  epidemic 
constitutions  which  were  not  caused  by  obvious  changes  of 
season  and  weather.  But  it  docs  not  appear,  and  it  is  nol 
probable,  that  he  ascribed  to  that  mysterious  cause  the  two 
transient  waves  of  influenza  which  fell  within  his  own  experience, 
those  of  November,  1675,  and  of  November,  1679.  On  the  other 
hand.  Boyle  certainly  did  so ;  he  included  influenza  in  his 
hypothesis  explicitly ;  and  if  one  examines  its  general  terms,  tt 
will  appear  as  if  it  had  been  made  specially  for  influenza. 

Boyle's  general  expression,  for  both  endemial  and  epidemic 
maladies,  is  that  they  are  due  to  subterranean  effluvia  sent  up 
into  the  air.  As  a  chemist,  and  as  dealing  with  the  new 
knowledge  then  most  in  vogue,  he  assumed  the  sources  of  these 
miasmata  to  be  for  the  most  part  mineral  deposits  in  the  crust 
of  tJic  globe,  especially  "orpimenlal  and  other  mischievous 
fossilcs" ;  but  later  in  his  writing  he  says: 

*  Boyle's  Worh^  6  vols.,  London,  177^,  v.  5s. 

■  Scnccn,  A'aA  Qtuust.  g  37.  ciletl  l>y  Webster.  After  earthquakes,  "Buhitae 
continuftei|UC  mnrtcft,  ct  mons(ro«a  genera  morl»urum  ul  ex  nnvis  oriA  cniuK"  The 
p.issage  cittfl  from  Hnglivi  (p.  510)  looks  like  a  repetition  of  thU;  "imo  nova  et 
inniuUtA  mnrlwirom  gcncm.  [H>st  Icrracmotus, '* 
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"To  speak  candidly  I  do  not  think  that  these  minerals  are  the  causes  of 
even  all  those  pestilences  whose  efficients  may  come  from  under  ground"; 
iherc  were  many  mischievous  fossils  of  which  physicians  and  even  chymists 
had  no  knowledge,  and  "the  various  associations  of  these,  which  nature 
may,  by  fire  and  mensiruums^  make  under  ground  and  perhaps  in  the  air 
itself,  may  very  much  increase  the  number  and  variety  of  hurtful  matters." 

He  makes  provision,  also,  for  the  hurtful  matters  multiplying 
in  their  underground  seats,  according  to  a  principle  which  we 
know  now  to  be  true  for  organic,  instead  of  mineral  matters, 
and  to  be  true  for  them  above  ground,  or  in  the  air,  as  well  as 
under  ground : 

"  I  think  it  possible  that  divers  subterraneal  bodies  that  emit  effluvia  may 
have  in  them  a  kind  of  propagative  or  self-multiplying  power.  I  will  not 
here  examine  whether  this  proceeds  from  some  seminal  principle,  which 
many  chymists  and  others  ascribe  to  metals  and  even  to  btones ;  or  (which  is 
perhaps  more  likely)  to  something  analogous  to  a  ferment,  such  as.  in 
vegetables!  enables  a  little  sour  dough  to  extend  itself  through  the  whole 
mass,  or  such  as,  when  an  apple  or  pear  is  bruised  in  one  pan,  makes 
the  putrefied  part  by  degrees  to  transmute  the  sound  into  its  own  likeness  ;  or 
else  some  maturative  power. ..as  ananas  in  the  Indies,  and  medlars. ..after 
they  are  gathered,  acquire  (as  it  were  spontaneously)  in  process  of  lime 
a  consistence  and  sweetness  and  sometimes  colour  and  odour,  and,  in  short, 
such  n  state  as  by  one  word  we  call  maturity  or  ripeness." 

Other  of  Boyle's  fruitful  principles  (I  am  separating  them  out 
from  amidst  much  other  matter  not  specially  related  to  influenza) 
arc  these : 

"  It  is  possible  that  these  effiuvia  may  be,  in  their  own  nature,  either 
innocent  enough,  or  at  least  not  considerably  hurtful,  and  yet  may  become 
very  noxious  if  they  chance  to  find  the  air  already  imbued  with  certain 
corpuscles  fit  to  associate  with  them." 

Again,  the  effluvia  sent  up  into  the  air  maypass  by  certain  places  without 
causing  an  epidemic,  because  these  "  arc  not  inhabited  enough  to  make  their 
ill  qualities  taken  notice  of;  but,  more  frequently,  because  by  being  diffused 
thiough  a  greater  tract  of  air,  they  are  more  and  more  dispersed  in  their 

Eassa^e,  and  thereby  so  diluted  (if  1  may  so  speak)  and  weakened  as  not  to 
c  able  to  do  any  notorious  mischief." 

Again,  the  effluvia  may  not  produce  epidemic  disease  at  the  part  of 
the  globe  where  they  had  emerged  from  under  ground  ;  an  illustration  of 
which  may  be  intended  in  the  case  of  the  Rlack  Death,  which,  as  he  says, 
came  from  China,  yet  plague  is  little  heard  of  in  that  country,  a  Jesuit, 
Alexander  de  Rhodes,  who  spent  thirty  years  in  those  parts,  testifying  that 
the  plague  is  not  so  much  as  spoken  of  there.  Again,  why  are  some 
epidemics  of  so  short  duration  at  a  given  place?  Either,  he  answers, 
because  the  morbific  expiration  from  under  ground  had  ascended  almost  at 
once,  and  been  easily  spent;  or  the  subterraneal  commotion  which  sends  up 
the  miasmata  "may  pass  from  one  place  to  another  and  so  cease  to  afford 
the  air  incumbent  on  the  first  place  the  supplies  necessary  to  keep  it 
impregnated  with  noxious  exhalation  ;  and  it  agrees  well  with  this  conjecture 
that  sometimes  we  may  observe  certain  epidemical  diseases  to  have,  as  it 
were,  a  progressive  motion,  and  leaving  one  town  free,  pass  on  to  another" 
— as  notably  in  the  case  of  sweating  sickness  and  influenza. 
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Lastly  there  arc  ever  new  forms  of  epidemic  disease  appearing, 
count  every  variation  of  an  autumnal  ague  "which  the  vulgar  call  a  New 
Disease."  Of  the  really  new  types  Boyle  offers  the  following  explanation  : 
"Some  among  the  emergent  variety  of  exotick  and  hurtful  steams  may 
be  found  capable  to  disalTcct  human  bodies  after  a  ver>'  uncommon  way,  an 
thereby  to  produce  new  diseases,  whose  duration  may  bo  greater  or  small 
according  to  the  laatingness  of  those  subterrancal  causes  that  produce  them. 
On  which  account  it  need  be  no  wonder  that  some  new  diseases  have  but  a 
short  duration,  and  vanish  not  long  after  their  appearing,  the  sources  or 
fumes  being  soon  destroyed  or  spent;  whereas  some  others  may  continue 
longer  upon  the  stage,  as  having  under  ground  more  settled  and  durable 
causes  to  maintain  them." 


ay 
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As  a  chemist,  Boyle  sought  for  the  source  of  the  pestilential 
emanations  in  underground  minerals,  in  the  new  combinations 
of  these  under  the  action  of  "  fire  and  menstniums/'  in  their 
self-multiplying  power  as  if  by  subterraneous  fcrmcntatioi 
("  which  many  chymists  and  others  ascribe  to  metals  and  cvei 
to  stones"),  and  in  their  meeting  with  suitable  "corpuscles 
the  air  of  an  inhabited  spot  wherewith  to  combine  for  their* 
morbific  effects.  He  assumed,  also,  their  discharge  into  the  air 
at  particular  spots  of  the  globe  (where  they  might  not  be 
directly  morbific  in  their  effects),  or  in  a  series  of  localities  from 
the  wave-like  progress  of  the  underground  commotion  ;  in  which 
assumption  he  seems  to  be  applying  the  ver>'  old  idea  of  classical 
times  that  earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions  were  a  cause 
or  antecedent  of  epidemics.  Sometimes  his  mineral  fossils  were 
deep  in  the  crust  of  the  globe,  touched  only  by  the  greater 
cataclysms  ;  and  then  we  might  expect  novelties  in  the  forms  of 
epidemic  disease.  But  he  does  not  exclude  emanations  from  ^ 
the  earth's  surface  proceeding  more  gently  or  insensibly.  ^H 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  set  aside  Boyle's  hypothesis  o(^^ 
epidemical  miasmata  as  made  altogether  void  by  his  choosing 
strange  minerals  to  be  the  source  of  them,  and  by  his  assuming 
a  kind  of  fermentation  in  these  inorganic  matters  so  as  to  explain 
the  continuance  and  spreading  of  the  infections.  Substitute 
organic  matters  in  the  soil  for  minerals  in  the  crust  of  the  earth, 
and  read  a  modern  meaning  into  the  doctrine  of  underground  or 
aerial  fermentation  or  leavening,  and  we  shall  find  Boyle* 
hypothesis,  especially  as  applied  to  influenza,  far  from  obsolete. 
Some  such  adaptation  of  the  doctrine  of  miasmata  was  mad< 
two  generations  later  by  Dr  John  Aibuthnot  in  his  '  Essai 
concerning  the  Effects  of  Air  upon  Human  Bodies/  the  im- 
mediate occasion  of  which  was  the  London  influenza  of  I733,j 
There  is  nothing  to  note  between  Boyic  and  Arbulhnot ; 
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Willis  and  Sydenham,  using  the  Hippocratic  language  of 
"  constitutions,"  explained,  as  we  have  seen,  the  epidemic 
catarrhs  of  the  spring  or  winter  as  the  reigning  febrile  constitution 
modified  to  suit  the  season  and  weather. 

Arbuthnot's  essay  makes  more  modern  reading  than  Boyle's. 
He  assumes  emanations  from  the  ground,  but  they  are  no 
longer  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  or  from  deposits  of  strange 
minerals  requiring  earthquakes  to  set  them  free,  or  "  fire  and 
mcnstruunis"  to  give  potency  to  them.  Of  all  the  things  that  pass 
into  the  atmosphere,  he  makes  most  of  the  various  steams  and 
other  volatile  decomposing  matters  of  men  and  animals;  and 
when  he  brings  in  the  earth,  It  is  as  the  storehouse  or  receptacle 
of  such  matters,  in  a  surface  stratum  no  deeper  than  the  effects 
of  drought  and  rainfall  could  reach.  While  he  accepts  the 
Hippocratic  doctrine  of  epidemic  constitutions,  and  recognizes 
the  air  with  its  various  organic  contents  as  the  to  Oelov,  the 
quid  iiivinuvi  or  mysterious  something  of  epidemical  causation. 
he  does  not  forget  that  the  earth  is  inhabited  by  creatures, 
human  and  other,  who  befoul  the  atmosphere  by  "their  own 
steams";  again,  he  lays  stress  upon  alternations  of  drought  and 
moisture  in  the  soil  and  subsoil  as  a  cause  of  morbific  eman- 
ations, not,  indeed,  stating  the  matters  of  fact  in  the  very  terms 
of  Pettenkofcrs  law,  but  assuming  the  presence  of  special 
organic  matters  in  the  soil  as  much  as  that  does.  Although 
Arbuthnot  was  hardly  a  serious  epidemiologist,  any  more  than 
Jioyle,  yet  in  the  growth  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  morbific 
matters  in  the  air,  he  may  be  said  to  have  shifted  the  interest 
from  inorganic  or  mineral  substances  and  gases,  to  organic 
matters  chiefly  of  human  or  animal  origin,  and  from  the  deeper 
regions  of  tlie  globe,  such  as  only  earthquakes  reach,  to  the 
surface  stratum  of  soil  and  subsoil  which  is  affected  by  every 
rise  and  fall  of  the  ground-water.  I  shall  now  give  a  few 
extracts,  to  bear  out  the  above  summary,  from  Abuthnot's  essay. 

"Air/'  he  says,  *'is  the  ro  6t\»¥  in  diseases,  which  Hippocrates  takes 
notice  of.  Air  is  what  he  means  by  the  powers  of  the  universe,  which, 
he  says,  human  nature  cannot  overcome;  and  he  lays  it  down  as  a  maxim 
*  that  whoever  intends  to  be  master  of  the  art  of  physick  must  observe  the 
constitution  of  the  year;  that  the  powers  and  influence  of  the  seasons  (what 
arc  seldom  uniform)  produce  great  changes  in  human  bodies.'"  He  then 
,^s  a  compliment  to  Sydenham  as  "endowed  with  the  genius  of 
ippocrates,''  ami  passes  on  10  his  own  analytic  method.  "Many  great 
effects  muse  follow,  and  many  sudden  changes  may  happen  in  human 
bodies    by  absorbing  outward  air  with   all    its   qualities    and   contents. 
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Nothing  accounts  more  clearly  for  epidemical  diseases  seizing  hu 
creatures  inhabiting  the  same  tract  of  earth,  who  have  nothing  in  commoR 
that  affects  them  except  air :  such  as  thai  epidemical  catarrhous  fever  of  1718 
and  of  this  present  year  [T733]-.-It  seems  to  be  occasioned  by  effluvia, 
uncommon  cither  in  quantity  or  quahty,  infectin>r  the  air... It  is  likewise 
evident  that  these  effluvia  were  not  of  any  particular  or  mineral  natur 
because  they  were  of  a  substance  that  was  common  to  cvcr>-  part  of  ihff 
surface  of  the  earth :  and  therefore  one  may  conclude  that  they  were  watery 
exhalations,  or,  at  least,  such  mixed  with  other  cxhalable  substances  that  are 
common  to  every  spot  of  ground," 

Id  his  account  of  the  qualities  and  contents  of  the  air,  he  enumerates 
them,  not  so  much  as  detected  in  the  air  on  analysis,  but  as  having  of  necessi 
passed  into  it,  and  in  some  instances  been   deposited    again   from   it, 
m  strange  dews.     One  class  of  substances  that  pass  into  the  air  are  the  oil 
salts,  seeds  and  insensible  abrasions  of  vegetables.   Also  all  excrements  and 
the  carcases  of  animals  vanish  into  air.     Another  ingredient  of  the  air  is  th 
perspirable  matters  of  animals,  tlic  amount  of  which  for  human  beings  h- 
works  out  by  a  curious  calculation  of  a  colunm  of  their  own  steams  raised  so 
many  feet    high   in   so  many  days.     Perhaps  there  arc  insects  in   the  air 
invisible  to  human  eyes:  one  may  observe,  in  that  part  of  a  room  which  is 
illuminated  with  the  rays  of  the  sun,  flies  sometimes  darting  like  hawks  as  if 
it   were   upon  a  prey.     Some  have  imagined  the  plague  to  proceed  from 
invisible  insects:  this  system  agrees  with  many  of  the  appearances  in  thcj 
progress  or  manner  of  propagation  of  that  disease,  but  is  altogether  incon 
sistent  with  others.     Air  replete  with  the  steams  of  animals,  especially  su 
as  are  rotting,  has  often  produced  pestilential  fevers  in  that  place :  of  whicl 
there  are  many  instances. 

But  why  should  certain  years  or  seasons  have  a  pestilential  atmosphere, 
for  example  the  season  of  the  catarrhous  fever  of  1733  ?  There  had  been,  h 
says,  an  unusual  drought  for  these  two  years  past,  the  best  estimate  of  th 
dryness  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  being  taken  from  the  falling  of  the  spring: 
"the  consequence  of  which  has  been  unusual  diseases  amongst  several  animal 
and  a  great  mortality  amongst  mankind.  It  is  true,  this  did  not  happe 
during  the  dry  weather., .The  previous  great  drought  must  have  oecii' 
particularly  hurtful  to  mankind.  Great  droughts  exert  their  effects  after  the 
surface  of  the  earth  is  again  opened  by  moisture,  and  the  perspiration  of  the 
ground,  which  was  long  suppressed,  is  suddenly  restored.  It  is  probable  that 
the  earth  then  emits  several  new  effluvia  hurtful  to  human  bodies:  this 
appeared  to  be  the  case  by  the  thick  and  stinking  fogs  which  succeeded  the 
rain  that  had  fallen  before." 
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Arbuthnot  knew  the  progress  of  the  influenza  of  1732-33 
Its  worst  week   in    London  was    from   the   23rd   to   the    30th 
January,  1733  ;  but  he  tells  us  that  it  had  been  at  a  height  in 
Saxony  from  the   15th  to  the  29th  November,  1732,  had  been 
earlier  in  Holland  than  in  England,  earlier  in  Edinburgh  than  in 
London,   in    New   England    before   Great    Britain.      Again,   i 
appeared  in  Paris  in  February,  somewhat  later  than  in  London 
and   in   Naples  in    March.     This  progress,  he  says,  was  often 
against  the  wind.    Nor  does  he  assume  a  progressive  infection  of 
regions  of  atmosphere.    The  effluvia,  he  says,  were  of  a  substanc 
that  was  common  to  every  part  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  the 
were  cxhalable  substances  that  were  common  to  every  spot 
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ground  ;  the  excessive  drought  of  two  years,  followed  by  heavy 
rains  in  the  end  of  1732,  is  also  assumed  to  have  been  common, 
for,  in  Germany  and  France,  especially  in  November,  1732,  the 
air  was  filled  with  frequent  fogs.  It  is  clear  that  Arbuthnot 
traced  the  universality  of  influenza,  the  uniform  symptoms  of 
which  he  recognized,  to  certain  conditions  of  soil  and  atmosphere 
common  to  all  the  countries  visited  by  the  epidemic. 

Throughout  the  rest  of  the  i8th  century  there  were  numerous 
and  varied  experiences  of  influenza,  in  summer  and  winter, 
spring  and  autumn,  coming  up  from  the  south  as  if  from  Africa, 
or  from  the  east  as  if  from  Central  Asia,  or  appearing  in 
America  sooner  than  in  Europe — experiences  which  made  a 
theory  of  the  disease  difficult.  Some  inclined  to  Arbuthnot's 
view  of  unusual  seasons  and  weather  producing  the  same  effects 
everywhere ;  others  favoured  the  hypothesis  of  contagion  from  a 
remote  source,  which  might  be  China  or  might  be  some  other 
territory.  Geach,  a  surgeon  at  Plymouth  who  was  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society,  actually  went  back  to  the  astrological  cause, 
pointing  out  that  Jupiter  and  Saturn  were  in  a  certain  con- 
junction during  the  influenza  of  1775.  The  only  elaborate 
thcorj'  of  the  strange  disease  that  calls  for  notice,  besides  those  of 
lioylc  and  Arbuthnot,  is  that  of  Noah  Webster,  the  famous 
lexicographer  of  Hartford,  Connecticut 

While  Webster  was  a  journalist  in  New  York  about  the  years 
1794-6,  the  subject  of  yellow  fever,  which  was  then  of  great 
practical  moment,  set  him  reading  and  speculating  about  pesti- 
lences in  general.  Writing  to  Priestley,  he  said  that  in  the 
course  of  his  inquiries  he  found  the  American  libraries  ill 
supplied  with  books';  but  he  certainly  made  diligent  and  skilful 
use  of  his  literary  materials,  and  produced  in  his  '  Brief  History 
of  Epidemic  and  Pestilential  Diseases,'  a  work  which  was  better 
than  any  before  it  in  the  chronological  part,  and  remains  to  tlic 
present  time  unique  in  its  philosophical  part  for  the  boldness 
of  its  generalities'.  He  saw  Uiat  influenza  was  the  crux  of 
epidemiology,  and  paid  special  attention  to  it. 

In  looking  for  the  antecedents  of  influenza,  he  kept  in  view 
the  greater  telluric  changes  and  convulsions,  such  as  earthquakes 
and  volcanic  eruptions.     He  did  not  regard  these  as  the  cause  of 


•  Cit«l  by  Horace  E.  Scuddcr.  in  Noah  Wtbsttr.     New  York  ami  Lomion,  1881, 
p.  105. 

■  BrUf  Hisiorv  af  Epidemic  and  PestUentiaJ  Diuaut,     3  voU.,  Hiutford,  1799, 
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influenza,  but  as  the  index  of  some  hidden  cause  to  which  both 
they  and  tlic  universal  catarrh  were  due. 

"  It  is  probable  to  mc,"  he  says,  "  that  neither  seasons,  earthqanlces,  noi 
volcanic  eruptions  are  the  causes  of  the  principal  derangements  we  behold  ioj 
animal  and  vegetable  life^  but  are  themselves  the  effects  of  those  motions 
invisible  operations  which  affect  mankind.  Hence  catarrh  and  oth«r 
epidemics  often  appear  before  the  visible  phenomena  of  eruptions  and. 
earthquakes V  As  to  influenza,  he  found  "reason  to  conclude  the  disease  to] 
be  the  effect  of  some  access  of  stimulant  jKiwcrs  to  the  atmosphere  by  means! 
of  the  electrical  principle.  No  other  principle  in  creation,  which  has  yet 
come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  human  mind,  seems  adequate  to  the  same 
effects." 

And  again:  ^  It  is  more  probable  that  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  an  insensible 
action  of  atmospheric  fire,  which  is  more  general  and  violent  about  the 
time  of  eruptions,  and  which  fire  is  probably  agitated  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe,  although  it  produces  visible  effects  in  explosions  in  some  particular 
places  only."  It  is  due  to  Webster  to  give  his  reason  for  preferring  a  physical 
force  to  an  organic  poison:  "  If  a  deleterious  vapour  were  the  cause,  I  should 
suppose  its  effects  would  be  speedy,  and  its  force  soon  expended,  the 
atmosphere  being  speedily  purified  by  the  winds.  But  if  stimulus  is  the 
cause,  it  may  exist  for  a  long  time  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  human  body] 
not  yield  to  its  force  in  many  weeks  or  months.  This  would  better  accord 
with  facts.  For,  although  diseases  appear  soon  after  an  earthquake,  yet  ibe 
worst  effects  are  often  many  months  or  years  aftcr^" 


Dr  Blagden  also  saw  a  difficulty  in  "the  prodigious  quantity 
of  matter  required  in  the  air  to  infect  the  space  not  only  of  the 
Chinese  land,  but  to  a  hundred  leagues  of  the  coast,  or,  as  in  this, 
instance  [1782]  all  Europe  and  the  circumjacent  sea/'  and  was 
accordingly  driven  to  Arbuthnot's  view  of  an  origin  in  the 
unusual  weather  of  each  locality. 

Webster  drew  up  a  chronological  table  of  influenzas  in  eithcTi 
Hemisphere,  with  the  volcanic  eruptions,  earthquakes,  comctS; 
etc.,  to  suit'.  A  few  instances  from  near  the  beginning  may  serve 
as  samples : 
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1647.    ^i''s(  catarrh  mentioned  in  American  annals,  in  the  same  year 
with  violent  earthquakes  in  South  America,  and  a  comet. 

1655.     Influenza  in  America,  in  the  same  year  with  violent  earthq 
in  South  America  and  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius.     It  began  about  the  end  oi 
June. 

1658.     Influenza  in  Europe  after  a  severe  winter:  the  summer  cooL 


year      , 

uake^^f 
md  ol       ■ 


'  Brief  Iliitory  of  Epidemic  and  PestiUntial  Distases^  II.  15. 

'  Id.  II.  -14,  84.     Or  Robert  Williams,  in  his  work  on  Mortiid  Foisarts  (il.  67oli 


^los  for  Webster's  electrical  theory  of  influcniui  without  knowing,  or  at  Ic35l  vrithouC] 
(■ing,  llial  il  was  Wcbhlcr's.     The  rnuch-adveilised  writings  of  Mi 
77ic  I'oUanic  Theory  of  Epidemics  (or  other  title)  follow  Webster  very  clo>dy  I>otli  in] 


the  main  idea  anri  in  itj»  ratnificalinns.  but  withoul  acknowlcdynK-nl  to  the  Amcrici 
ph%hsoph<.    Milton's  rule  was  that  one  mi^ht  take  from  an  old  author  if  one  im 
upon  him  ;  but  neither  Williams  nor  Parkin  has  improved  upon  Webster. 
»  J  bid.  II.  30. 
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1675.  Influenza  in  Europe  while  Etna  was  still  in  a  state  of  explosion: 
the  winter  mild. 

167^80.  Influenza  in  Europe  during  or  just  after  the  eruption  of  Etna: 
the  season  wet:  a  comet. 

[688.  Influenza  in  Europe  in  the  same  year  with  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius, 
after  a  severe  winter,  and  earthquakes:  it  began  in  a  hot  summer. 

1693.  Influenza  in  Europe  in  the  same  year  with  an  eruption  in  Iceland 
and  great  earthquakes  :  the  season  cool. 

1697-98.  Influenza  in  America  after  a  great  earthquake  in  Peru:  a 
comet  the  same  year:  the  winter  severe. 

In  most  instances  the  region  of  the  earthquake  is  not  specified 
in  the  tabic;  but  it  is  sometimes  named  in  the  text  of  the  annals 
under  the  respective  years.  Volcanoes  are  on  the  whole  made 
more  of  than  earthquakes,  Webster's  object  being  to  find 
evidence  of  "electrical  stimulus,"  and  not  of  material  miasmata 
discharged  into  the  air.  Etna  and  Hecla  arc  much  in  request. 
Any  earthquake  suits,  as  if  "  earthquake  "  and  "  volcano  "  were 
like  algebraic  symbols,  always  a  and  b^  and  never  anything 
but  a  and  b^  "influenza*'  being  always  x.  One  begins  to  realize 
the  difficulties  of  the  volcano  or  earthquake  theory  of  influenza 
on  turning  to  Mallet's  Catalogue  of  Earthquakes'.  Here,  indeed, 
is  an  embarrassing  choice  between  China  and  Peru,  Asia  Minor 
and  North  Africa,  Portugal  and  Sicily  or  Calabria,  Iceland 
and  Jamaica,  the  Azores  and  the  Philippines,  Caracas  or 
Acapulco  and  Valparaiso,  Hungary  and  Savoy,  Kamtschatka 
and  Amboina;  between  earthquakes  great  and  small ;  between 
earthquakes  and  volcanoes.  Any  influenza  year  might  be  suited 
with  one  or  more  cartliquakes,  perhaps  in  either  Hemisphere ; 
but  there  are  some  long  clear  intervals  between  the  greater 
influenzas  in  Europe,  for  example  the  interval  from  1803  to 
1 83 1,  which  seem  to  occupy  as  many  pages  of  the  catalogue  of 
earthquakes  as  the  years  wherein  influenzas  came  thickest,  for 
example  from   1729  to  1743,  or  from  1831   to   1847. 

None  the  less,  Webster,  like  Boyle,  obeyed  a  true  impulse 
when  he  looked  for  the  cause  of  influenzas  in  something  telluric, 
occasional,  phenomenal.  A  wave  of  influenza  comes  up  unex- 
pectedly from  a  particular  point  of  the  compass,  passes  quickly 
over  many  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude,  lasting  a  few  weeks 
at  any  given  place,  disappears  in  the  distance,  and  does  not 
return  again  perhaps  for  a  whole  generation.  Influenza  has  the 
qualities  of  suddenness,  swiftness,  transitoriness;  it  has  a  certain 


1  "Cntalo^iie  of  KecorUcd  Earthquakes  from  1606  U.C.  to  A.P.   iSjO. 
Atsocm.  Rtp9rU^  18,^1-54. 
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sameness  in  its  symptoms;  it  can  be  identified  as  certainly  in  tnc 
brief  phrases  of  medieval  chronicles  as  in  elaborate  modern 
descriptions ;  it  has  had  no  season  for  its  own,  as  plague  and 
cholera  have  had  the  summer  and  autumn,  but  has  reached  a 
height  in  Europe  sometimes  in  midsummer,  sometimes  in  mid-^« 
winter.  No  other  epidemic  malady  can  compare  with  it  in  these^H 
respects;  all  the  rest  seem  to  have  been  provoked  more  or  less^H 
by  the  turns  and  changes  in  human  affairs,  some  being  of  a 
medieval  colour,  others  of  a  modern,  each  in  its  own  way 
admitting  of  explanation  from  unwholesome  living,  or  from 
famine,  or  from  over-population,  or  from  something  more  re- 
condite but  still  within  the  sphere  of  things  insanitary  in  atlj 
intelligible  sense.  Other  plagues  besides  influenza  were,  it  is 
true,  once  reckoned  mysterious,  or  associated  in  the  popular 
mind  with  earthquakes  and  comets.  But  several  such  plagues 
have  disappeared  from  among  us,  while  their  alleged  causes,  the 
earthquakes  or  comets,  continue  as  before.  Influenza  alone 
returns  at  intervals  as  of  old,  untouched  by  civilization,  by  sani* 
tation,  by  the  immense  differences  between  medieval  and  modcmi 
making  the  same  impression  upon  England  in  the  year  1890  as 
it  did  in  1173,  or  1427,  or  1580,  or,  if  changed  at  all,  then 
changed  for  the  worse  inasmuch  as  the  epidemic  came  back 
more  severely  in  1891,  and  still  more  severely  in  1892.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  for  such  a  disease  something  telluric  or  even 
cosmic  should  have  been  assigned  as  the  cause,  something  as 
occasional  as  itself,  phenomenal,  if  not  cataclysmic.  It  may  be 
proper,  therefore,  that  we  should  try  over  again  the  philosophic 
generalities  of  Boyle,  Arbuthnot  and  Webster,  peradvcnture  a 
combination  of  them  may  yield  a  true  theory.  From  Boyle  we 
may  take  the  great  principle  of  a  progressive  infection  through 
regions  of  air  (or  leagues  of  ground),  which  was  expressed  once 
for  all  by  Lucretius  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  *De  Rerum 
Natural    " 

...atquc  aer  inimicus  serpere  cocpit; 
Ut  nebula  ac  nubes  paulatim  repit,  ct  omne 
Qua  gradiiur,  conturbat  ct  immutare  coacial; 
Fit  quoque  ut  in  nostrum  quura  venit  denique  coelum 
Corrumpat  reddatquc  sui  simile  atque  alicnum. 

From  Arbuthnot  we  may  take  the  organic  source  and  nature 
of  the  influenzal  miasmata,  and  the  association  with  change 
in  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  soil.     From  Webster  we  mayi 
take  the  idea  that  the  historic  influenzas,  having  been  suddenj 
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occasional  or  phenomenal,  must  have  had  phenomenal  causes 
somewhere  in  either  Hemisphere.  Instead  of  sketching  a  theory 
in  the  abstract,  and  safeguarding  it  by  following  all  its  ramifica- 
tions, I  shall  proceed  by  the  way  of  instances,  choosing  them  so 
as  to  bring  out  particular  points  in  order. 

The  only  generality  which  may  be  indicated  at  starting  is 
one  that  has  presented  itself  time  after  time  in  the  foregoing 
history,  namely  that  there  is  something  more  than  accident  in 
the  association  between  epidemics  of  influenza  and  epidemics  of 
ague.  So  close  was  this  association  in  former  times  that  both 
the  influenza  and  the  widely  prevalent  ague  were  included 
together  under  such  names  as  "  the  new  ague,''  "  the  new  fever/' 
"the  new  distemper."  As  late  as  1679,  Morley  did  not  dis- 
tinguish the  epidemic  of  influenza  from  the  epidemic  agues  in 
the  midst  of  which  it  was  set,  although  the  distinction  was  real, 
and  was  actually  made  by  Sydenham  on  that  occasion,  as  it  had 
been  made  by  Willis  and  in  a  manner  by  Whitmorc  on  the 
occasion  immediately  preceding,  and  as  it  was  made  by  everyone 
on  the  last  great  occasion  when  an  influenza  made  an  interlude 
among  epidemic  agues  in  the  year  1782.  It  has  often  been 
suspected  that  influenza  was  related  to  some  other  infection :  at 
one  time  it  was  taken  for  a  volatile  emanation  of  plague,  in  our 
own  time  it  has  been  regarded  as  a  volatile  emanation  of  Asiatic 
cholera.  In  a  wider  historical  view  the  question  may  arise,  whether 
the  real  relation  is  not  rather  to  those  remarkable  agues  which 
have  been  epidemic  in  company  with  influenza  when  there  was 
no  plague  and  no  cholera, 

I  come  now  to  certain  influenzas,  as  illustrating  particular 
points  of  theory,  in  order. 

I. 

It  is  probable  tliat  Webster's  theory  of  influenza  as  related 
to  earthquakes  and  volcanoes,  first  published  in  1799,  was 
suggested  to  him  by  a  communication  to  tlie  Royal  Society 
on  the  volcanic  waves  seen  at  Barbados  on  the  31st  of  March, 
1761,  and  on  the  epidemic  of  influenza  thereafter  ensuing  all 
over  the  island.  At  Bridgetown,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  31st  of 
March,  1 76 1,  the  water  in  the  bay  and  harbour  ebbed  and  flowed 
to  the  extent  of  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  at  intervals  of  eight 
minutes,  and  continued  to  do  so  for  the  space  of  three  hours,  the 
oscillation  regularly  decreasing  till  night  when  it  was  no  more 
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observable.  These  tidal  waves  were  due  to  volcanic  upheavals 
somewhere ;  and  it  was  found  that  the  centre  of  disturbance 
had  been  in  the  Atlantic  near  the  coast  of  Portugal,  and  the 
time  some  hours  earlier  than  the  waves  were  felt  at  Bridgetown. 
The  Barbados  chronicler  proceeds  : 

"It  is  very  remarkable  that  since  that  time  the  island  has  been  in  a  very 
deplorable  condition,  havine  suffered  under  the  severest  colds  that  have  been 
ever  known.  The  distress  has  been  so  general  that  I  may  venture  to  assert 
(with  confidence)  that  nineteen  twentieths  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island 
have  fell  the  eifects  of  the  contagion ;  and  to  some  it  has  been  repeated 
several  times.  It  has  puzzled  all  the  adepts  in  pharmacy  to  find  out  ihc 
cause  and  cure  of  it  One  favourable  circumstance  has  attended  it,  vie.  few 
have  died  with  it.  The  Leeward  Islands  have  not  escaped,  it  having  raged 
there  more  violently  and  more  fatal.  His  Majesiy*s  ships  have  severely 
felt  the  effects  of  it.  some  of  them  not  being  capable  of  keeping  the  seas  for 
want  of  men  fit  for  service.  This  happening  at  a  season  of  the  year 
remarkably  the  healthiest,  makes  it  the  more  surprising*." 

This  is  as  good  an  instance  as  we  shall  find,  of  explaining 
something  sudden,  swift,  and  phenomenal,  by  something  else 
sudden,  swift,  and  phenomenal,  in  a  purely  empirical  way  and 
without  pausing  to  ask  whether  the  latter  could  have  been 
a  vera  causa  of  the  former.  That  the  influenza  came  to 
Barbados  in  the  wake,  as  it  were,  of  the  volcanic  waves,  had 
been  a  common  subject  of  talk  among  the  residents  ;  and  that 
common  opinion  of  the  colony  had  found  expression  in  the 
paper  sent  to  the  Royal  Society.  The  influenza  was  not  only  in 
Barbados,  in  the  Leeward  Islands,  and  in  the  ships  on  the 
West  Indian  Station,  but  also  in  New  England  and  "  over  the 
whole  country"  of  the  North  American  Colonies.  Dr  Tufts, 
of  Weymouth,  New  England,  wrote  to  Webster  that  '*  it  began 
in  April,  and  in  May  ran  into  a  malignant  fever  which  proved 
fatal  to  aged  persons.  It  spread  over  the  whole  countty  and 
the  West  India  Islands"."  It  was  not  until  some  nine  months 
after  that  influenza  appeared  in  Europe,  at  first  in  the  east  of\ 
that  continent, — Hungary,  Vienna,  Brcslau,  Copenhagen — in 
February  and  March,  1762,  in  central  Germany  and  Scotland 
in  April,  in  London  about  the  first  of  May  and  all  over  England 
and  Ireland  thereafter,  but  not  in  France  until  June  and  July, 

Precisely    the    same   order   was    followed    by    the    influenza 
twenty  years  after:  it  began  in  North  America  in  March,  1781,] 
and,  says  Webster,  spread  over  that  continent ;  it  appeared  in 


*  Abraham  Mason,  Phil.  Trntts.  ui.  Part  a,  p.  477 
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the  East  Indies  in  October  and  November.  1781,  and  on  the 
eastern  confines  of  Europe  in  January,  1782,  having  been  traced 
from  Tobolsk,  made  a  slow  progress  westwards,  and  was  at  its 
height  in  London  about  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June. 
Assuming,  says  Webster,  that  the  American  influenza  of  1781 
had  been  continuous  with  the  European  of  1782,  it  must  have 
"passed  the  Pacific  in  high  northern  latitudes,"  traversed  Siberia 
and  Tartar^',  and  so  reached  Russia  in  Europe.  In  like  manner, 
if  tlie  European  influenza  of  1762  were  continuous  with  the 
American  of  1761,  it  must  have  made  the  circuit  of  the  globe 
in  the  same  order,  as  if  it  were  following  the  first  impulse  of  the 
volcanic  waves  across  the  Atlantic  from  the  coast  of  Portugal 
westwards,  and  so  round  the  earth  until  it  came  back  to  Europe 
on  its  eastern  frontier.  So  much  may  be  fairly  advanced  on 
the  ground  of  a  particular  set  of  facts.  But  then  there  were 
many  other  facts,  both  in  1761-62,  and  in  1781-83.  Meanwhile 
let  us  take  another  instance  of  volcanic  waves  felt  at  Barbados 
six  years  before,  on  the  same  afternoon  as  the  great  earthquake 
of  Lisbon. 

II. 

At  Bridgetown,  on  the  ist  November,  1755,  Dr  Hillary  saw 
the  peculiar  flux  and  reflux  of  the  water  in  the  harbour  from 
2.20p.m.  to  9  p.m.  and  pronounced  that  there  must  have  been 
an  earthquake  somewhere.  The  waves  came  at  first  at  intervals 
of  five  minutes,  and  at  last  at  intervals  of  twenty  minutes. 
The  day  was  calm,  and  the  ships  in  the  bay  were  not  touched ; 
but  small  craft  lying  in  the  channel  over  the  bar  were  driven 
to  and  fro  with  great  violence.  There  was  no  motion  of  the 
earth,  and  no  noise.  The  distance  from  Lisbon  was  3400  miles, 
the  vibrations  having  taken  seven  and  a  half  hours  to  reach 
Barbados.  The  one  notable  cflecl  in  the  harbour  of  Bridgetown 
was  that  the  water  flowed  in  and  out  with  such  a  force  that 
it  tore  up  the  black  mud  in  the  bottom  of  the  channel,  so  that  a 
great  stench  was  sent  forth  and  the  fishes  caused  to  float  on  the 
surface,  many  of  them  being  driven  a  considerable  distance  on 
to  the  dry  land  where  they  were  taken  up  by  the  negroes*. 

It  .so  happened  that  there  was  an  epidemic  catarrh  prevalent 
at  that  very  time  all  over  the  island  of  Barbados,  chiefly  among 


*  Hillary,  Changn  pftki  Air,  Oe.^  p.  8x. 
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children,  few  or  none  of  whom,  white  or  black,  escapee 
had  begun  in  October,  says  Hillary^  (who  chronicled  the 
epidemiology  very  exactly),  and  continued  into  November,  so 
that  it  both  preceded  and  followed  the  great  convulsion  in  the 
bed  of  the  Atlantic,  which  dcstro>-ed  Lisbon  and  tore  up  the 
mud  in  the  harbour  of  Bridgetown,  disengaging  a  great  stench 
therefrom  and  poisoning  the  fish.  Webster's  theory  of  a  relation 
between  earthquakes  and  influenzas  provides  for  such  dis- 
crepancies in  the  dates  of  each  :  it  is  probable,  he  says,  that 
seasons,  earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions  are  themselves  the 
effects  of  those  motions  and  invisible  operations  which  affect 
mankind,  so  that  catarrh  and  other  epidemics  often  appear 
before  the  visible  phenomena  of  eruptions  and  earthquakes. 
In  like  manner,  the  chronicler  of  the  earthquake  of  Lisbon  in 
the  Phihsophical  Transactions  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  had  been  a  remarkable  drought  for  several  years  before, 
and  that  some  of  the  springs  near  Lisbon  were  actually  dried  up 
at  the  time.  That  droughts  precede  earthquakes  is  perhaps  the 
most  instructive  generality  that  has  yet  been  reached  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  latter. 

Let  us  see,  then,  whether  any  such  remote  antecedents,  in  a 
possible  relation  to  the  influenza  epidemics,  hold  good  for  the 
island  of  Barbados.  Hillary's  chronicle  is  sufficiently  full  to  let 
us  answer  the  question. 

Following  the  seasons  and  prevalent  maladies  backwards  from  the 
influenza  of  children  in  October-November,  1755,  ""^  ^^^  ^  catarrhal  fever 
all  over  liarbados  in  February  of  the  same  year,  which  *•  few  escaped  having 
more  or  less  of."  The  immediate  precursor  of  that  influenza  had  been  a  very 
definite  constitution,  eighteen  months  long,  of  a  "slow  nervous  fever,"  from 
February,  1753  to  September,  1754,  which  corresponds  in  every  respect  to 
the  "remittent"  fever  of  nearly  ihe  same  period  in  England  and  Ireland, 
described  by  Fothcrgill,  Rutty,  Huxham  and  Johnstone,  and  to  the  famous 
Rouen  fever  described  by  Le  CaL  Hillary  is  clear  that  the  "slow  nenous 
fever"  was  not  seen  again  so  long  as  he  remained  in  the  colony  (1758).  Jtiai 
before  it  began,  there  had  been  an  influenza  so  general  in  December,  1752, 
and  January-,  1753,  "that  few  people,  either  white  or  black,  escaped  having 
it,"  and  that,  in  turn,  was  preceded  by  a  season  of  agues,  which,  says  Hillary, 
"are  never  seen  in  Barbados  now  [1758],  unless  brought  hither  from  some 
place  of  the  Leeward  Islands.'* 

So  many  influenzas  in  Barbados,  and  so  many  things  possibly 
relevant  to  them  among  their  antecedents.  So  also  in  New 
England,  the  influenza  which  seemed  to  follow  the  earthquake 

<  Miliary,  CkoHgti  of  the  Air,  etc,  p.  8a 
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alon^  the  coast  of  Portugal  on  the  31st  of  March.  1761,  had  the 
same  remittent  and  intermittent  fevers  among  its  antecedents. 

In  the  winter  and  spring  of  1760-61  there  had  been  much  fever  in  New 
England,  which  was  believed  to  be  malarious.  Webster,  howe%'er,  says : 
"  There  is  no  necessity  of  resorting  to  marsh  exhalations  for  the  source  of 
this  malady.  The  same  species  of  fever  [as  at  Ucthlcm]  prevailed  in  that 
winter  and  the  spring  following  in  many  other  parts  of  Connecticut  where  no 
marsh  existed.  In  Hartford  it  carried  olT  a  number  of  robust  men,  in  two  or 
three  days  from  the  attack. ..In  North  Haven  it  attacked  few  persons,  but 
irver\'onc  of  them  died.  In  East  Haven  died  about  forty-five  men  in  the 
prime  of  life,  mostly  heads  of  families.  The  same  disease  prevailed  in  New 
Haven  among  the  inhabitants  and  students  in  college."  In  IJethlcm  the 
sickness  began  in  November,  1760,  and  carried  oft  about  forty  of  the 
inhabitants  in  the  winter  following.  This  was  the  fever,  generally  reckoned 
malarious,  which  preceded  the  influenza  of  April  and  May,  1761'. 


III. 

The  next  great  influenza,  twenty  years  after,  which  was  in 
America  in  the  spring  of  1781  and  in  Europe  in  the  winter  and 
spring  following,  will  repay  the  same  kind  of  scrutiny.  There  had 
been  influenza  here  or  there  in  Europe  since  the  beginning  of 
1780,  but  no  great  epidemic  of  it ;  and  in  England,  as  elsewhere, 
there  had  been  epidemic  agues  and  dysenteries  since  that  year, 
or  the  autumn  before.  The  epidemic  agues  became  worse  in 
England  In  17S3,  1784,  and  1785,  appearing  in  places  which  had 
never  been  thought  malarious.  The  whole  period  from  1780 
to  1784  was  remarkable  for  hot  and  dry  summers  and  great 
earthquakes.  Italy  and  Sicily  were  troubled  by  earthquakes  to 
an  unusual  extent  in  1780,  1781,  1782,  and  1783  ;  they  were  so 
frequent  in  1781  that  the  ix)pe  ordered  public  prayers.  The 
great  earthquake  of  the  period  was  in  Calabria  at  half  an  hour 
after  noon  of  the  5th  of  February,  1783,  about  six  months  after 
the  great  influenza  of  the  period  was  over.  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  the  British  ambassador  at  Naples,  visited  the 
numerous  scenes  of  the  earthquake  in  Calabria  and  Sicily 
in  the  first  fortnight  of  May,  1783,  and  sent  to  the  Royal 
Society  an  account  of  what  he  saw.  At  several  places  he  found 
fever  epidemic,  part  of  it  from  the  overcrowding  and  filth  of 
the  temporary  barracks  in  which  the  people  were  living,  part  of 
it  malarious  from  the  damming  of  water  by  changes  in  the  river 
beds.  At  Palmi  the  spilt  oil  mixed  with  the  corn  of  the  overthrown 
granaries,  and  the  corrupted  bodies,  had  a  sensible  effect  on  the 

*  Webster,  f.  1^0. 
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air,  which  threatened  an  epidemic ;  at  the  village  of  Torre 
Pezzolo  an  epidemical  disorder  had  already  manifested  itselP. 

But  the  most  striking  effect  of  the  earthquake  was  that  a  dry 
fog  began  in  Calabria  in  February,  and  overspread  until  autumn 
the  greater  part  of  Europe,  extending  even  to  the  Azores,  This 
fog,  though  not  consisting  apparently  of  moisture,  was  so  dense 
that  the  sky  was  quite  obscured,  appearing  a  light  grey  colour 
instead  of  blue,  while  the  sun  became  a  blood-red  disc  In  Calabria 
the  darkness  was  so  great  that  lights  were  needed  in  the  houses, 
and  ships  came  into  collision  at  sea.  There  was  a  most 
disagreeable  odour'.  The  fog  spreading  over  all  Europe  from 
Calabria  was  not  at  all  mythical,  as  we  are  apt  to  suppose  that 
similar  recorded  phenomena  of  the  wonder-loving  Middle  Ages 
may  have  been.  The  phenomenon  was  independently  re- 
produced in  Iceland  the  same  year,  from  the  1st  to  the  nth 
of  June,  causing  the  same  darkness  at  sea,  the  same  atmospheric 
effects  at  a  distance,  but  not  to  so  great  a  distance,  and  some 
amount  of  sickness,  but  seemingly  not  aguish  or  febrile,  among 
the  population*. 

Those  two  great  convulsions  of  the  year  1783,  each  of  them 
the  cause  of  a  widely  spreading  dry  fog,  may  have  been  con- 
ceivably the  cause  of  pestiferous  miasmata  in  the  air,  such  as  the 
corresponding  hypothesis  of  influenza  requires ;  but  how  little 
comparable  or  equivalent  were  the  miasmata — in  the  one  case 
from  the  ancient  and  wcll-pcopled  soil  of  Southern  Italy,  in  the 
other  from  the  inhospitable  Danish  colony  just  without  the 
Arctic  Circle  !  In  any  case,  the  earthquakes  of  1783  were  both 
too  late  for  the  great  influenza  of  the  period.  The  antecedent 
common  alike  to  the  influenza  and  the  earthquakes  was  the 
extraordinary  droughts,  which  caused  famine  and  famine-fever 
in  Iceland,  and,  according  to  old  experience,  was  probably 
related  to  the  epidemic  prevalence  of  agues  in  Britain  and  on 
the  continent  of  Europe. 

^  Hamilton,  PMU.  Tram,  Lxxni.  [76.  '  Matlet*s  Catalogae.  a.s. 

•  Holm,  Vom  Erdh-amU  auf  hland  im  yakre  1783,  Kopcnhuen.  1784,  ia«: 
"Since  the  outbreak  l>egan,  the  atmosphere  of  the  whole  country  has  betn  full  of 
rapour.  «inoke  and  dust,  so  much  so  that  the  sun  looked  brownUh'red,  and  the 
fishermen  could  not  find  the  banks.... Old  people,  especially  those  with  weak  dicsts, 
suffered  much  from  the  smell  of  sulphur  and  the  volcanic  vapours,  lK.'ing  afflicted  with 
dyspnoea.  Various  persons  in  gocnl  health  fell  ill,  and  more  would  Itave  MiBcrctl  had 
Dot  the  air  been  cooled  and  refreshed  from  time  lo  time  by  rains,"  pp.  57,  60.  The 
real  sickness  of  Iceland  in  thov  years  had  been  Ijcfore  the  volcanic  eniptioiis,  iu  1781 
and  1783.  when  some  parts  of  the  island  were  almost  depopulated  by  the  (amiae  mxt 
pestilential  fevers  that  followe<l  the  unusual  seasons. 
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IV. 

What  kind  or  kinds  of  epidemic  sickness  earthquakes  may 
produce  as  an  effect  immediate  and  at  the  place,  will  appear 
from  other  instances.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  earthquakes 
was  that  which  destroyed  Tort  Royal  and  nearly  all  the  planters* 
houses  and  sugar-works  throughout  the  island  of  Jamaica  on 
the  7th  of  June.  1692.  Jamaica  had  been  an  English  colony 
for  little  more  than  thirty  years,  during  which  time  it  had  passed 
from  its  state  of  lethargy  under  the  Spaniards  into  an  emporium 
of  commerce  with  a  rapidly  growing  population  of  slaves  and 
whites.  The  business  capital  was  at  Port  Royal,  wholly  built 
since  the  British  occupation.  The  site  of  it  was  a  sandy  key  or 
shoal  which  was  said  to  have  risen  perceptibly  within  the 
memory  of  original  settlers;  a  writer  in  September,  1667,  said 
of  it:  "wherever  you  dig  five  or  six  feet,  water  will  appear 
which  ebbs  and  flows  as  the  tide.  It  is  not  salt,  but  brackishV 
A  quay  had  been  built  along  this  spit  of  land,  at  which  vessels 
of  700  tons  could  lie  afloat.  It  was  here  that  the  havoc  of  the 
earthquake  was  most  complete. 

Sloane,  who  had  visited  Jamaica  a  few  years  before,  said 
that  the  inhabitants  expect  an  earthquake  every  year,  and  that 
some  of  them  were  of  opinion  that  they  follow  their  great  rains'. 
The  year  1692  began  'm  Jamaica  with  \^xy  dry  and  hot  weather 
which  continued  until  May:  then  came  gales  and  heavy  rains 
until  the  end  of  the  month,  and  from  that  time  until  the  day  of 
the  earthquake,  the  7th  of  June,  the  weather  was  excessively 
hot,  calm  and  dry.  The  shakes  began  at  1 1.40  a.m.,  and  at  the 
third  shake,  the  ground  of  nearly  all  Port  Royal  fell  in  suddenly, 
so  that  in  the  course  of  a  minute  or  two  most  of  the  houses 
were  under  water  and  the  whole  wharf  was  covered  by  the  sea 
to  the  depth  of  several  fathoms.  The  lo.ss  of  life  was,  of  course, 
greatest  where  population  was  densest;  but  in  the  interior  of 
the  island  the  effects  on  the  soil  were  greater  than  at  the  shore: 
in  the  north  a  thousand  acres  of  land  sank  and  thirteen  people 
with  it ;  mountains  on  either  side  of  a  narrow  gorge  came 
logelhcr  and  blocked  the  way ;   wide  chasms  appeared  in  the 


*  Fhit,  Trans.  11.  (1667),  p.  499. 

•  ibid,  March-Apr.  1694,  p.  «i.  Sloane  had  htmsclf  felt  several  ihock*  aL  Port 
Royal  oil  the  loUi  October,  1687,  between  four  and  ux  o'clock  in  »he  murning.  which 
were  due  to  rhe  soiDC  earthquake  that  destroyed  Lima  in  Peni. 
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ground,  and  on  one  mountain  side  there  were  some  do^ 
openings  from  which  brackish  water  spouted  forth.  The  first 
effect  in  the  streets  of  Port  Royal  was  that  men  and  women 
seemed  all  at  once  to  be  floundering  up  to  the  neck  in  the  wet 
shifting  sand,  and  were  speedily  drowned  or  floated  away  by 
the  inrushing  water.  The  shakes  ceased  for  days  at  a  time,  and 
then  began  again,  five  or  six  perhaps  in  twenty-four  hours;  so 
that  those  who  had  escaped  to  ships  in  the  bay  remained  on 
board  for  two  months,  being  afraid  to  come  ashore;  The 
weather  was  hotter  after  the  earthquake  than  before,  and  mos- 
quitoes swarmed  in  unheard  of  numbers. 

During  the  upheavals  or  subsidences  in  Port  Royal,  and 
the  rushing  of  water  into  or  from  the  gapings  in  the  ground,  *'  \\\ 
stenches  and  offensive  smells  "  arose,  so  that  "  by  means  of  the 
openings  and  the  vapours  at  that  time  belcht  forth  from  the 
earth  into  the  air,  the  sky,  which  before  was  clear  and  blue,  was 
in  a  minute's  time  become  dull  and  reddish  looking  (as  I  have 
heard  it  compared  often)  like  a  red-hot  oven."  A  very  great 
mortality  followed  among  those  who  had  escaped  the  earth- 
quake. Some  of  them  settled  at  Leguanea,  others  at  the  place 
on  the  bay  which  became  the  Kingston  of  later  history,  endur- 
ing many  hardships  in  their  hastily  built  shelters,  from  the 
heavy  rains  that  followed  the  earthquake,  and  from  want  of 
clothes,  food  and  comforts. 
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One  writes:  "Our  people  settled  a  town  .it  Leguanea  side;  and  there  is 
about  five  hundred  graves  already  [soth  September,  1692],  and  people  ever}' 
day  is  dying  still.  I  went  about  once  to  see  it,  and  I  had  like  to  nave  lipt 
ofl."  Another  says:  "Almost  half  the  people  that  escaped  upon  Port 
Royal  arc  since  dead  of  a  malignant  fever":  and  another,  referring  10  the 
hasty  seulement  on  the  bay  at  Kingston,  says  "  they  died  miserably  in 
heaps."  But  the  most  interesting  information  is  his  next  sentence  :  "  Indeed 
there  was  a  general  sickness  (supposed  to  proceed  from  the  hurtful  vapours 
belched  from  the  many  openings  of  the  earth)  all  over  the  island,  so  generaJ 
that  few  escaped  being  sick:  and  'lis  thought  it  swept  away  in  all  parts  of 
the  island  three  thousand  souls,  die  greatest  part  from  Kingstown,  only  yet 
an  unhealthy  place'." 

That  great  mortality  from  a  malignant  fever  after  the  earth- 
quake of  7th  June,  1692,  is  usually  counted  an  epidemic  of  the 
yellow  fever  which  became  established  at  Kingston  and  Port 
Royal  from  that  time  for  at  least  a  century  and  a  half.  I  have 
not  found  any  contemporary  medical  account  of  it,  but  all  the 


« 
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*  Phil.  Trans.  XVIIJ.  p.  83  (March-April,  1794).     Scries  of  rci>orU  from  Jamal 
collected  by  Sloane. 
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^tcr  writers  on  yellow  fever  at  Kingston  and  Port  Royal  have 
iccepted  the  tradition  that  it  was  yellow  fever.  But  there  was 
one  peculiarity,  which  marks  it  ofif  from  all  subsequent  epi- 
demics of  yellow  fever — the  sickness  was  all  over  the  island,  so 
general  that  few  escaped  being  sick,  and  was  supposed  to  proceed 
from  the  hurtful  vapours  belched  from  the  many  openings  of 
the  ground  in  and  near  Port  Royal.  In  all  subsequent  expe- 
rience yellow  fever  has  been  almost  confined  to  the  shore  or  to 
the  ships  in  the  bay'.  Certainly  it  has  never  been  all  over  the 
island  as  in  1692,  "so  general  that  few  escaped  being  sick": 
that  is  rather  in  the  manner  of  influcn7,a.  although  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  the  sickness  of  the  interior  was  so  different 
from  that  of  the  shore  as  to  be  counted  an  influenza,  or  that  the 
mortality  of  the  sick  was  other  than  that  of  a  "  malignant  fever." 
The  earthquake  at  Port  Royal  in  1692  produced  "ill  stenches 
and  offensive  smells."  The  tidal  waves,  or  the  subterranean 
vibrations  which  caused  them,  in  tearing  up  the  mud  at  the 
bottom  of  the  channel  at  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  in  1755,  had  in 
like  manner  sent  forth  a  great  stench  which  poisoned  the  fish. 
Such  offensive  vapours  were  supposed  in  former  times  to  come, 
as  in  a  figure,  from  "the  bt>wels  of  the  earth  ";  and  undoubtedly 
the  sulphurous  fumes  which  have  overhung  the  region  of 
Sicilian  earthquakes  must  have  had  a  source  as  deep  as  the 
strange  minerals  or  "fossils"  of  Boyle's  hypothesis.  But,  while 
the  commotion  of  an  earthquake  is  deep,  it  is  also  superficial ; 
whatever  miasmata  issue  from  the  ground  in  the  ordinary 
alternations  of  wet  and  drought,  would  be  discharged  into  the 
atmosphere  in  unu.sual  quantity  and  with  unusual  force  in  such 
disturbances  of  soil  as  sunk  Port  Royal  in  1692  or  were  felt  at 
Barbados  across  the  whole  width  of  the  Atlantic  in  1755.  Nor 
is  that  effect  upon  miasmata  instantaneous  or  quickly  past ;  in 
Jamaica  the  rumblings  and  shakes  lasted  for  nearly  two  months, 
during  which  time  the  pressure  upon  the  gases  in  the  subsoil 
must  have  been  such  as  to  make  them  pass  into  the  atmosphere 
in  stronger  ascending  currents  than  the  mere  alternations  of 
moisture  and  drought  would  have  done.  And  just  as  the 
ordinary  seasonal  changes  in  the  level  of  the  ground-water  arc 


'  A  few  case*  hiive  been  exceptionally  seen  al  Spanish  Town,  tji\  miles  from  the 
beul  of  Uie  Ixiy,  the  infection  i>f  which  was  supntisctl  tu  have  l>ccn  hrought  from  ihc 
siiorc  by  Kulurs,  An<l  il  lias  oImj  prevailetl  in  ine  hnrrncks  un  the  high  ground  of 
NeWQUtlc  uot  fAt  fntin  the  •thiire. 
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of  little  or  no  account  for  miasmatic-infective  disease  unless' 
soil  in  which   they  occur   be   full   of  organic   impurities   from 
human  occupancy,  so  one  may  reason  that  the  great  cataclysmic 
changes  of  the  earth's  crust  are.  In  this  hypothesis  of  influenza, 
of  most   account   as  touching   the   stratum   of  soil  wherein   li^i 
organic  impurities,  and  as  touching  those  areas  of  the  surface,-^^H 
the  sites  of  cities,  the  populous  plains,  the  shores  of  bays.  th<^^ 
bottoms  of  harbours  or  any  other  definite  spots — in  which  the      , 
products  of  organic  decomposition  are  present  in  largest  amoun||^| 
and,  perhaps,  of  somewhat  special  kind.     Such  impurities  of  th<^^ 
soil  are  indeed  a  vera  causa  of  infective  disease,  known  to  be 
capable  of  the  effect  which  has  to  be  accounted  for ;  and,  as 
discharged  into  the  air  in  great  volume  and  with  great  force  by 
some  upheaval,  they  would  make  a  local  beginning  of  that  "aer      . 
inimicus"  which  the  Roman  poet  figures  as  creeping  like  a  mis^H 
from  one  region  of  the  heavens  to  another  so  that  it  corrupt^^ 
each  successive  tract  of  air  witli  its  own  baleful  qualities,  "  red- 
datque  sui  simile  atque  alienum." 

But,  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  apply  this  formula  to  particulai 
historic  cases,  difficulties  and  ambiguities  arise'.     To  come  bad 
to  the  instance  of  Jamaica  in   i6g2,  did  the  general  sickness  o\ 
the  island,  manifestly  miasmatic  as  it  was,  and  due  to  distui 
bances  of  soil,  become  an   influenza  for  other  regions  of  th( 
globe?     About  fifteen   months  after  there  was.  indeed,  a  uni- 
versal catarrh  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  of  no  great  fatality,  whi< 
is  said  by  Molyneux,  of  Dublin,  to  have  prevailed  also  in  thj 
northern    parts   of   France,  Flanders,  and    Holland,  but  is   not 
reported   in  the  usual  way  from    Europe  generally  nor   froi 
America.     Let  us  suppose  a  miasmatic  cloud  formed  over 

'  Wirhrtdt  seeking  lo  argue  for  the  connexion  between  parlioiUr  earthqutkes 
influcnuu>,  hut  incrc^  to  iUoatratc  the  possibilities,  I  append  here  an  in^rr'- 
oughl    nul    to    be   overlooked.     On  the    i^t   of   Novemlicr,    1S3!,,   there    u 
enrtliquake  in  the  Moluccas,  which  so  completely  changed  the  soil  of  th 
Ainhoina,  thai   it  became  notably  subject  to  deaiUy  miumatic  or  moJanuus  Icvci 
from  that  time  forth.     For  three  weeks  before  the  earthquake  the  atmosphere 
been  full  of  a  heavy  sulphurous  fog,  so  that  miasmata  were  rising  from  the  soil 
some  unwunlccl  pressure  l>efore  the  actual  cataclysm.     There  in  no  dfnibi  ai  all  1 
Ani1x>ina  liccamc  "malarious"  in  a  most  marked  degree  from  the  date  of  the  carl 
(|uake ;  11  is  n  cla^ical  instance  of  the  sudden  effect  of  great  clmnges  in  the  eorlh 
crusl  upfjn  llie  frequency  awl  mnlignily  uf  remittent  and  intermittent  fever*,  accordti 
to    the  testimony  of  physicians  in   the   Dutch   Kajt    Indinn  service.     The  induei 
neare«^t  lo  the  earthquake  waj»  about  a.  year  after,  at  Sydney,  Cape  T-^wn,  nnd  in  \h 
£asi  Intlics,  during  Uctolwr  and  Noveml>er,  18^6.     The  epidemic  op 
Mmc  lime  in  the  norlh-ea&t  of  Kurupc*  sprcatl  all  over  tlic  Luuliii'  i 

London  in  January.  1837.     There  wa^  agam  influenza  in  Au^tiralia  »ii<i  '«<  ^^  /  T^^und 
in  NovemUri,  i8jM.  two  ycar«>  after  the  last  outbreak  in  that  region. 
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island  of  Jamaica  in  June,  July,  Au^st  and  September,  a  cloud 
of  infective  particles  which  might  produce  influenza  at  a  distance 
from  its  place  of  orighi.  whatever  disease  the  miasmata  after 
the  earthquake  may  have  produced  in  Jamaica  itself.  Let  this 
invisible  cloud,  or  emanation,  get  into  the  warm  atmosphere 
over  the  g^reat  oceanic  current  that  sets  out  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  The  vehicle  lies  ready  to  hand, — to  receive  tlie  mias- 
mata not  far  from  tlieir  place  of  origin,  to  carry  them  far  into 
the  Atlantic,  and  to  bring  them,  perhaps,  to  the  shores  of 
Britain.  This  may  seem  a  sufficiently  plausible  source  of  the 
influenza  of  October  and  November,  1693,  which  appears  to 
have  been  felt  only  in  the  British  Isles  and  on  the  opposite 
shores  of  the  North  Sea.  But  Webster's  own  choice  is  the 
volcanic  eruption  in  Iceland  in  the  same  year  as  the  influenza; 
and  if  wc  prefer,  in  this  hypothesis,  an  earthquake  to  an  active 
volcano,  there  is  a  rival  source  for  the  British  influenza  of 
1693,  nearer  both  in  place  and  time  than  that  of  Jamaica  in 
1692.  and  not  less  important  in  respect  of  miasmatic  disease  in 
its  own  locality.  This  was  the  disastrous  series  of  earthquakes 
in  Calabria  and  Sicily,  culminating  on  the  9th  of  January,  1693, 
The  following  extracts  from  the  account  sent  to  the  Royal 
Society  will  show  how  great  was  the  commotion  of  soil,  of  under- 
ground water,  and  of  atmosphere,  and  how  close  the  connexion 
of  these  with  the  sickness  ensuing': 

*'  In  !hc  plain  of  Catania,  an  open  place,  it  is  reported  that  from  one  of 
the  clefts  in  the  ground,  narrow  but  very  long  and  about  four  miles  off  the 
sea,  the  water  was  thrown  forth  altogether  as  salt  as  that  of  the  sea,  [as  in 
J;imaica  the  year  before].  In  Syracuse  and  other  places  near  the  sea, 
the  waters  in  many  wells,  which  at  tirst  were  salt,  are  become  fresh  again... 
The  fountain  Arethusa  for  the  space  of  some  months  was  so  brackish  that 
the  Syracusans  could  make  no  use  of  it,  and  now  that  it  is  grown  swecier 
the  spring  is  increased  to  near  double.  In  the  city  of  Termini  all  the 
running  waters  are  dried  up  ..It  was  contrary  with  the  Viot-baths,  which  were 
augmented  by  a  third  part 

iJarkncss  and  obscurity  of  the  air  has  always  been  over  us,  but  still 
inferior  to  that  on  the  roth  and  iiih  of  January;  and  often  these  clouds  have 
been  thin  and  light,  and  of  a  great  extent,  such  as  the  authors  call  rarae 
ftiibtcuiae.  The  sun  often  and  the  moon  always  obscured  at  the  rising  and 
setting,  and  the  horizon  all  day  long  dusky... 

The  effects  it  has  had  on  humane  bodies  (although  I  do  not  believe  they 
have  all  immediately  been  caused  by  the  earthquake)  have  (yet)  l>ecn 
various  ;  such  as  foolishness  (but  not  to  any  great  degree),  madness,  dulness, 
iottishness,  and  stolidity  everywhere:  hypochondriack,  melancholick  and 
chulcrick  di^tcntpets.  Evcry-day  fevers  have  l>ccn  common,  with  many 
continual  and  tertian  :   malignant,  mortal  and  dangerous  ones  m   a  grcil 


•  Pkif.  Trans,  fur  ihc  year  1694,  p.  f. 
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number,  with  deliria  and  lethargies.     Where  there  has  been  any  infectioi 
caused  by  the  natural  malijjnily  of  the  air,  infinite  mortality  has  followed*] 
The  smallpox  has  made  great  destruction  among  children." 


Thus  we  find  in  Sicily  a  great  disturbance  of  soil  followed 
as  in  Jamaica,  by  a  ^reat  increase  of  local  sickness,  and  by  an 
atmosphere  visibly  charged  with  products  of  the  earthquake  foi 
months  after.     This  is  a  nearer  source  than  the  Jamaican  for 
the   Rritish    influenza   of  Oct-Nov.    1693, — nearer   in   time,    if 
that  be  any  advantage   for   the  theory,  nearer   also   in    place, 
There    are,    however,    no    intermediate   stages   to    connect    the 
influenza  on  the  northern  ^A^t^  of  the  European  continent  with 
the  disturbance  of  soil  and  the  miasmata  arising  therefrom 
Sicily  and  Calabria.     If  there  had  been  any  such  6xy  fog 
spread    all    over   Europe   from    the   Calabrian   earthquake 
January.    17S3,    it    would    have    been    a    help    at    least   to    the 
imagination  in  bridging  over  a  gulf  of  space  and  time. 

As  to  the  interval  of  time,  it  should  at  all  events  be  kept  iri 
mind  that  the  same  difficulty  has  to  be  reckoned  with  in  any 
hypothesis  of  influenza  and  in  ever>'  great  historic  instance.     In 
the  instance  still  before  us,  the  infection  began  in    England 
according  to  Molyneux,  in  October,  1693.  and  was  in  Dublin  a 
month  later.     But  we  must  assume  it  to  have  been  in  the  air 
for  some  time  before  it  became  eft'ectivc  upon  mankind.     In- 
fluenza has  been  observed,   with   curious   uniformity,  to  attack 
the  horses,  say  of  London,  of  IMymouth.  of  Edinburgh,  or  o 
Dublin  (as  on  the  occasion   before  this,   1688)  two  months  or 
more  in  advance  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  respective  places 
and  if  it  had  waited,  so  to  speak,  for  two  months  before  it 
showed  its  effects  upon  men,  it  may  have  waited  equally  long, 
or  longer,  before  it  showed  its  cflfects  upon  horses.     That  would 
give  at  least  four  months;   and  then  we  know,  from  such  an 
influenza  as   that  of   1743,  that  there  may  be  weeks,  pcrhap 
months,  between  its  prevalence  in  Naples,  Rome  or  Milan,  an 
its  prevalence  in  London  or  Edinburgh,  and,  from  the  influenza 
of   1693  itself,  that  it  was  a  month  later  in  Dublin  than   i 
London.     An  earthquake  in  Sicily  on  the  9th  of  Januar>*,  1693, 
with  eflTccts  there  for  months  after  upon  the  water,  the  air,  and 
the  prevalent  diseases,  is  not  excluded  by  lapse  of  time  from 
being  a  vera  causa  of  an  influenza  in  England  in  October  of  the 
same  year,  and  in   Ireland   in   November.     The  sort  of  proo 
which  most  men  desire,  a  proof  such  as  we  rarely  get,  and  one 
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that  is  suspiciously  neat  when  we  do  get  it,  would  be  to  find  an 
influcn/.a  in  Sicily  and  Calabria  following  the  earthquake,  and 
to  trace  the  same  step  by  step  over  Europe.  But  the  miasmatic 
sickness  in  the  countries  of  the  earthquakes  was  not  influenza,  so 
far  as  is  known ;  and  there  was  no  epidemic  catarrh,  so  far  as  is 
known,  in  any  other  part  of  Europe  but  the  British  Isles  and 
the  neighbouring  shores  of  the  North  Sea. 


Molyneux,  who  recorded  with  a  good  deal  of  circumstance 
the  influenza  of  1693,  is  the  i)rinctpal  authority,  along  with 
Dr  Walter  Harris,  of  London,  for  another  influenza  in  1688, 
seemingly  peculiar  to  the  British  Isles.  Its  effects  can  be 
discovered  with  the  utmost  certainty  in  the  London  bills  of 
mortality  for  two  or  three  weeks  at  the  end  of  May  and  begin- 
ning of  June,  and  it  is  mentioned  as  "the  new  distemper"  in 
letters  of  the  time.  Ls  it  possible  to  find  an  earthquake  for  it? 
Webster's  note  is :  "  in  the  same  year  with  an  eruption  of 
Vesuvius,  after  a  severe  winter  and  earthquakes  '* — which  is 
somewhat  general.  Turning  to  Evelyn's  diary,  where  these 
matters  are  often  recorded,  we  find,  in  the  very  weeks  when  the 
influenza  was  at  a  height  in  London,  this  entry:  "News  arrived 
of  the  most  prodigious  earthquake  that  was  almost  ever  heard 
of,  subverting  the  city  of  Lima  and  country  in  Peru,  with  a 
dreadfull  inundation  following  it" — as  if  the  influenza  and  the 
news  of  the  earthquake  had  reached  London  at  the  same  time. 
This  was  the  earthquake  of  20th  October,  16S7,  which  destroyed 
Lima.  Callao  and  an  immense  district  along  the  coast  of  Peru. 
The  rocking  of  the  earth  was  most  violent,  the  sea  retreated 
like  a  sudden  immense  ebb  and  filled  again  like  a  sudden 
immense  flood,  the  effect  of  the  commotion  being  felt  on  board 
ships  a  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  out  in  the  Pacific.  It  was 
remarked  that  wheat  and  barley  would  not  thrive  in  Peru  after 
that  earthquake'.  Here  was  undoubtedly  a  great  disturbance 
of  soil  and  of  subsoil,  almost  certainly  attended  with  the 
discharge  of  effluvia  or  miasmata  into  the  air,  as  in  other  great 
carth<iuakes.  But  the  universal  slight  fever  of  the  British  Isles 
in  the  months  of  June  and  July.  1688,  is  remote  from  the  earth- 


'  Mallei,  "  First  Report  on  Ihc  Facts  of  Earthquake  Phenomena."     Tram.  Brit. 
Ajsof./or  1850.  Loml.  iHyi.     Cited  fnuii  von  Hon. 
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quake  of  Lima  in  place ;  and,  if  It  be  a  question  of  earthquakes 
at  ail.  there  are  others  nearer  to  it  both  in  place  and  time,  sucl 
as  that  in  the  Basilicata  province  of  Naples  in  January,  i68J 
and  the  Jamaica  earthquake,  felt  through  all  the  island,  on  th< 
1st  of  March,  1688.     The  greatest  of  them  all,  that  of  Smyrna^ 
on  the  loth  of  July,  was  a  few  weeks  too  late  for  the  hypothesi* 


VI. 

A  continent  so  subject  to  earthquakes  as  South   Americ 
might  be  expected,  in  this  hypothesis,  to  have  had  some  00 
sponding    influenzas.     It   has   indeed   had    influenzas,  some    a 
them  peculiar  to  itself.     The  Western  Hemisphere  as  a  who! 
has,  on  several  great  occasions,  had  influenzas  which  were  noi 
felt  in  the  Old  World.     Again,  there  are  one  or  two  instances  i 
which  the  infection,  while  it  spread  widely  over  the  table-Ian 
of  Bolivia  and   F'eru.  does  not  appear  by  existing  testimony  t 
have  been  carried  north  of  the  Isthmus.     One  of  these  was  th- 
influenza  of  1720,  as  special  to  a  region  of  South  America  as  tJiat 
of  i688  was  to  the  Hritish  Isles.     The  account  of  it  was  given  in 
an  e.ssay  by  Botoni  '  On  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood/  publishc 
at  Lima  in    1723*.     He  calls  '\\*catarro  maligtto\  it  was  popu 
)arly  known  'as  fierro  chuto  or  "  iron  cap."     It  appeared  at  Cuzc 
in  the  end  of  March,  or  beginning  of  y\pril,  1720,  and  was  ov 
about  November.     Four  thousand  arc  said  to  have  died  of  it  in 
the  diocese  of  Cuzco,  and  it  is  said  to  have  made  so  great 
scarcity  of  hands  that  the  first  harvest  after  it  was  imperfecll 
gathered.       It   had    all    the    marks    of  an    influenza,   with    the 
addition  of  bleeding  from  the  nose  and  lungs.     It  had  also  th 
grand  characteristic  common  to  influenza  and  epidemic  agiie 
"  the  symptoms  were  so  diverse  and  even  contradictory  that  n 
correct  diagnosis,  or  curative  plan,  could  be  fixed."     The  Lima 
writer  of  1723  says  that  it  followed  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  on  the 
15th  of  August,  1719,  having  begun  on  the  eastern  side  of  th 
Andes,  in  the  basin  of  La  Plata,  about  that  time,  and  travelle 
northwards  and  westwards,  as  the  South  American  influenza 
1759  did. 

This  is  a  localized  influenza  in  a  country  of  earthquake 
But  the  two  great  earthquakes  in  1719  arc  not  South  America 


■-m 


*  ArcliHwKJ   Smith 
Pen*,"  cic.      Trans.  Ep%d»  Six,  11.  pt.  1.  p,  134.     from  the  Miduai  Gaxtlu 
15  March,  1863. 
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They  both  happened  in  July :  one  along  the  coast  of  Fez  and 
Morocco,  whicli  ruined  many  villages  and  a  part  of  tlie  city  of 
Morocco  (there  is  also  a  later  disturbance  in  the  Azores  in 
December,  followed  by  the  upheaval  of  a  new  island),  the 
other  in  North  China.  Here  we  have  the  choice  of  following 
the  "acr  inimicus"  of  Lucretius  either  from  China  or  from 
the  African  coast ;  and  if  it  be  the  case  that  the  influenza 
began  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1719  in  the  basin  of  the 
La  Plata,  to  cross  the  Andes  next  year,  it  may  seem,  in  this 
hypothesis,  that  a  course  from  east  to  west,  bringing  the  infec- 
tion across  the  Atlantic  from  Africa,  is  to  be  preferred  to  a 
course  from  west  to  east,  bringing  it  across  the  Pacific  from 
North  China.  In  cither  case  there  need  be  no  difficulty  in 
finding  local  clouds  of  miasmata.  Some  traces  of  the  cor- 
responding great  earthquake  in  China  were  found  in  November 
of  the  following  year,  by  Bell,  an  English  traveller  who  crossed 
from  Moscow  to  Peking: 

••  Jumy,"  he  says,  "suffered  greatly  by  the  earthquakes  that  happened  in 
the  month  of  July  the  preceding  year  [17J9],  above  one  half  of  it  being 
thereby  laid  in  ruins.  Indeed  more  than  one  h^ilf  nf  the  towns  and  villages 
through  which  wc  travelled  this  day  had  siilTored  much  on  the  same  occasion, 
and  vast  numbers  of  people  had  been  buried  in  the  ruins,  t  must  confess  it 
was  a  dismal  scene  to  sec  everywhere  such  heaps  of  rubbish '." 

The  atmospheric  effects  of  Chinese  earthquakes  have  been 
pictured  since  medieval  times,  in  obviously  superstitious  colours; 
and  there  are  reasons  why  a  great  disturbance  of  soil  in  that 
country  should  produce  remarkable  miasmata.  The  surface  soil 
of  China  is  peculiar  in  having  the  bodies  of  the  dead  dispersed 
at  large  in  it»  insomuch  that  excavations  for  the  foundations  of 
houses,  or  for  roads  and  railway  cuttings,  can  hardly  be  made 
without  tJie  constant  risk  of  exposing  graves*. 

If  the  soil  of  China  is  peculiar  in  one  way,  that  of  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa  is  peculiar  in  another.  Without  entering  on  the 
large  question  of"  malaria  "  in  each  of  them,  1  shall  take  an  old 
illustration  of  the  miasmata  of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  as  a 


*  BcU's  Travels,  in  Pinkcrlon,  vil.  377. 

•See  an  article  "  Hnilwayv— Ihcir  Future  in  Oiinn,"  hy  W.  B.  iJunlop.  in 
Bt&ckmtiCi  ,\fa^a3ine,  March,  1RH9,  np.  3y5-6-  A  letter  in  the  Pall  Mail  Gazcttt, 
djited  23  May,  1S91.  and  sigiiol  "Shancliai,"  recalled  the  outbreak  of  Ilongkonf; 
fever,  "  the  ^ympluuK  of  which  Iwre  a  ciinoiis  roeniblance  to  the  influcnfa  cpi<lcmic,' 
at  llic  lime  when  much  buiKIinjj  was  going  on  upon  the  slope  of  Victofin  Peak  :  "  It  was 
aid  at  (he  time— ^1  do  not  know  with  what  truth — ihat  in  th»  tarmng-up  of  the  soil, 
•cv-cra.!  nld  Lhuicse  burying -place*  were  included." 
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cause  of  den^c-fcver,  a  disease  curiously  like  influenza  in  fti 
symptoms,  and  like  it  also  in  its  occasional  wave-like  dispersion 
over  wide  regions.     The  authority  is  Dr  Aubrey,  who  resided 
many  years  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  saw  much  of  the  slave-trad< 
and    wrote   a   very   sensible    book    in    1729,   called    'The   Sea^ 
Surgeon,  or  the  Guinea   Man's   Vade    Mecum.'     He  describes 
quite  clearly  the  fever  which  was  long  after  described  by  West 
Indian  physicians  as  dengue,  or  three-days'  fever,  or  break-bone       . 
fever,  including  in  his  description  the  characteristic  exanthems^^f 
of  it  and  the  penetrating  odour  of  the  sweat.     He  gives  also,  in^^ 
clinical  form,  a  series  of  cases  on  board  the  galley  'Peterborough*       . 
in  December,  1717,  which  arc  exquisite  examples  of  brcak-bone^B 
fever.     This  disease,  he  says,  "  many  times  runs  over  the  whole ^^ 
ship,  as  well  negroes  as  white  men,  for  they  infect  one  the  other, 
and  the  ship  is  then  in  a  very  deplorable  condition  unless  they 
have   an   able   man   to  take   care   of  them."     But  the  original 
source  of  infection,  he  believed,  was   the   fogs   that  hung   at] 
nightfall   over  the  estuaries   of  the   rivers;    and    he   gives   an' 
experimental  proof,  remarkable  but  not  quite  incredible,  of  the 
poisonous  nature  of  the  miasmata: 

"  But  to  let  you  see  the  evil,  malevolent,  contagious,  destructive  quality  of 
those  fogs  that  fall  there  in  the  night,  and  how  far  they  are  inimical  to 
human  nature,  I  will  tell  you  of  an  experiment  of  my  own.  1  made  a  lump 
of  |>aste  with  oai-meal  somewhat  hard,  and  about  the  bigness  of  a  hen's  egg, 
which  was  exposed  to  the  fog  from  twilight  to  twilight,  i.e.  from  the  dusk  of 
the  cvenipK^  till  daybreak  in  the  morning;  after  which  I  crumbled  it,  and 
yavc  it  to  fowls,  which  we  had  on  board,  and  soon  after  they  had  eaten  U 
they  turned  round  and  in  a  kind  of  vertigo  dropt  down  and  expired," 

A  great  mortality  in  Guinea  in  1754  or  1755  was  ascribed  by 
Lind,  the  least  credulous  in  such  matters,  to  "a  noxious  stinkingj 
fog'." 

What  the  alternations  of  heat  and  chill,  of  moisture  and] 
drought,  produce  ordinarily  in  the  way  of  miasmata,  the  same, 
we  may  suppose,  is  produced  on  the  great  scale,  as  a  pheno- 
menon at  some  particular  time  and   place,  by  one  of  thosej 
cataclysms  which  break  the  surface  of  the  earth  or  the  bed  ol 
the  sea,  lower  or  raise  the  level  of  wells  and  springs,  and  fill  the] 
air  with  particles  of  dust  or  vapour  which  may  overhang  th< 
locality  for  months  and  visibly  disperse  ihem.selves  to  a  great 
distance.     Nothing  relating  to  miasmata  in  the  air  need  be  hard 


^ 


'  Essay  on  //«  Most  Efftctive  Means  of  pnserving  t9u  litatth  0/  .stttmm  in  tki 
Rmml  Xnvy.     London,  J757t  p*  83. 
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for  t>elief  after  the  wonderful  diffusion  and  permanence  in  the 
atmosphere  of  Uie  whole  globe,  for  two  years  or  more,  of  finely 
divided  particles  shot  up  by  the  earthquakes  and  eruptions  of 
Krakatoa  tn  the  Straits  of  Sunda  on  the  27th  and  28th  of 
August.  1S83'. 

A  theory  of  influenza  constructed  from  such  generalities  as 
those  of  Ikjylc,  Arbuthnot  and  Webster  will  have  attractions 
for  many  over  the  theory  that  influenza  is  always  present  in  some 
remote  country  and  becomes  dispersed  now  and  then  over  the 
world  by  contagion  from  person  to  person  :  it  will  have  superior 
attractions,  for  the  reason  that  influenza  is  a  phenomenal  thing 
which  needs  a  phenomenal  cause  to  account  for  it  Hut  if 
anyone  were  to  attempt  to  fit  each  historic  wave  of  influenza 
with  its  particular  earthquake,  or  to  find  the  precise  locality 
where  clouds  of  infective  matter  had  arisen,  or  the  particular 
circumstances  in  which  they  arose,  he  would  certainly  find  his 
fragile  structure  of  probabilities  pulled  to  pieces  by  the  professed 
discouragers  and  depravers.  I  make  no  such  attempt ;  but  I  am 
not  the  less  persuaded  of  the  direction  in  which  the  true  theory 
of  influenza  lies. 

Influenza  at  Sea. 

There  is  no  point  more  essential  to  a  correct  theory  of 
influenza  than  to  find  out  in  what  circumstances  it  has  occurred 
among  the  crews  of  ships  on  the  high  seas.  If  it  be  true  that  a 
ship  may  sail  into  an  atmosphere  of  influenza,  just  as  she  may 
sail  into  a  fog,  or  an  oceanic  current,  or  the  track  of  a  cyclone, 
then  the  possible  hypotheses  touching  the  nature,  source,  and 
mode  of  diffusion  of  influenza  become  narrowed  down  within 
definite  limits. 

One  of  the  first  observations  was  made  in  the  case  of  a  Scotch  vessel  in 
the  influenza  of  1732-33*  The  epidemic  was  earlier  in  Scotland  than 
in  England;  it  began  suddenly  in  Edinburgh  on  17  December,  1732.  the 
horses  having  been  attacked  with  running  of  the  nose  towards  the  end 
of  October.  About  the  time  when  the  disease  be^jan  amonj;  mankind, 
in  December,  a  vessel,  the  *  Anne  and  Agnes'  sailed  from  Leith  for  Holland. 
One  sailor  was  sick  on  this  voyage.  She  sailed  on  the  return  voyage  to 
Leith,  with  the  other  ten  of  her  rrew  in  perfect  hcahli.  Just  as  she  made  the 
English  coast  at  Flamborough  Head  on  the  15th  of  January,  1733,  six  of  the 
sailors  fell  ill  together,  two  more  the  next  day*  and  one  more  on  the  day  after 

'  See    Tht  Eru/HioH  of  Krakatoa  ami  s»»bsiqHeHt  fheHomtna.      Report   of  the 
Krokaloa.  ComniUtrc  uf  the  Royal  Society. ...Edited  by  O.  J.  Symons,  Luitdun,  1888. 
'  EttiH   Mtii.  Kis&yi  and  Ohs.  11.  3«. 
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that,  so  thai  when  the  vessel  anchored  in  Leith  Roads  there  was  only  one 
man  well,  and  he  fell  ill  on  the  day  followiniir  the  arrival.     The  symptoms 
were  the  common  ones  of  the  reigning  epidemic.     The  dates  arc  not  givcn^ 
more  precisely  or  fully  than  as  above.     Influenza  was  prevalent  in  Germany 
and  Holland  somewhat  earlier  than  in  Scotland  or  England :  the  men  mayfj 
of  course,  have  imbibed  the  iiifeciion  when  they  were  in  the  Dutch  port,  jusi 
as  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  crews  of  Drake's  fleet  in  1587  had  received] 
durin)^  a  ten  days*  stay  upon  the  island  of  St  J  ago,  of  the  Cape  de  Verd( 
group,  the  miasmatic  infection  of  which  they  suddenly  fell   sick  in  larg< 
numbers  togeiher  in  mid-Atlantic  some  six  days  after  sailing  to  the  west- 
ward. 

This  early  case  of  the  *  Anne  and  Agnes '  in   1733  may  pass 
as  an  ambiguous  one.     The   next  occasion  when  influenza  01 
board  ship  attracted  much  notice  was  the  epidemic  of  1782. 

On  the  6ih  of  May,  Admiral  Kempenfelt  sailed  from  Spithcad  with  scveti' 
bhips  of  the  line  and  a  frigate,  on  a  cruize  to  the  westward;  on  the   i8thi 
May,  he  came  into  Torbay,  and  sailed  again  soon  after;  on  the  30th  May  hej 
came  again  into  Torbay  with  ei^ht  sail  of  the  line  and  three  frigates,  and  on 
t  June  sailed  again  to  the  westward.     Sometime  before  his  squadron  put 
into  Torbay  for  the  second  time,  influenza  had  appeared  among  ihem  at  sea, 
it  is  said  in  the  'Goliath'  on  the  29th  of  May'.     A  letter  from  Plymouth,  ofj 
the  2nd  June,  after  referring  to  the  violence  of  influenza  m  that  town,  at 
the  Dock,  and  on  board  the  men  of- war  lying  there,  says  that  the  '  Fortitude* 
of  74  guns,  and  *  Latona'  frigate  came  in  that  afternoon  with  250  sick  men 
from  the  Hect   under  Admiral    KcmpeufcU,   mostly   with   fevers.     .'Vnother 
Plymouth  letter  two  days  later  (4  June)  says:  *'  Kempenfelt  is  returning  to, 
Torbay  :  he  could  keep  the  sea  no  longer,  on  account  of  the  sickness  that: 
rages  on  board  his  fleet.     More  than  400  men  have  been  brought  to  the 
hospital  this  morning.     Our  men  drop  down  with  it  by  scores  at  a  lime., 
The  *  Latona*  frigate,  that  sailed  the  other  day  is  returned,  the  ofl[icers  being] 
the  only  hands  that  could  work  the  ship^." 

This  outbreak  on  board  ships  in  the  Channel  was  fully  as 
early  as  the  great  development  of  influenza  in  1782  on  shorcj 
whether  in  London  or  Plymouth  ;  but  there  were  almost  certainly 
cases  of  it  at  the  latter  port  before  the  '  Latona'  sailed  to  joinj 
Kempenfclt's  squadron.  Robertson,  however,  who  was  surgeon 
on  the  *  Romney '  in  the  Channel  service  at  that  time,  says  that 
'  hundreds  in  different  ships,  towns,  and  counties,  which  had  «tf  j 
communication  with  one  another,  were  seized  nearly  as  suddenly 
and  so  nigh  the  same  instant  as  if  they  had  been  electrified.... 
The  companies  of  many  of  the  ships  were  very  well  at  bed-time,j 
and  in  the  morning  there  were  hardly  enough  able  to  do  the 
common  business  of  the  ship'."  This  is  confirmed  by  McNair,, 
sui^eon  of  the  *  Fortitude/  who  told  Trotter  that  two  hundred 


»  Tmm.  Cot.  Pkys.  in.  61.  "  Gmt.  Ma^u  1781,  p.  306. 

■  R.   Roljcnson,  M.(J.,   Ohietiuitumt  on  Jait^  HospitaJ  or  .Shift  Fevtr  fnmt  tk^\ 
^h  Aprils  1776,  tQ  tk<  Tfith  April,  17M9.     Lond.  1789.  New  ed..  p.  411. 
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of  her  men,  as  she  lay  in  Torbay,  were  seized  in  one  night  and 
were  unable  to  come  on  deck  in  the  morning*. 

There  was  another  English  fleet  in  the  North  Sea  at  the 
same  time,  under  Lord  Howe,  watching  the  Dutch  fleet  or 
seeking  to  intercept  the  Dutch  East  Indiamen. 

Howe  sailed  from  St  Helen's  on  the  9th  May,  with  twelve  ships  of  ihc 
line.  Towards  the  end  of  that  month  he  had  his  floet  in  the  Tcxel ;  the  men 
were  in  excellent  health,  "  when  a  cutter  arrived  from  the  Admiralty,  and  the 
si^al  was  given  for  an  oflficer  from  each  ship  [to  come  on  board  the 
admiral].  An  oflficer  was  accordingly  sent  with  a  boat's  crew  from  every 
vessel,  and  returned  with  orders,  carrying  with  them  also,  however,  the 
influenza" — which  soon  prostrated  the  crews  to  the  same  extraordinary 
extent  as  in  the  ships  under  Kcmpenfelt  at  the  other  end  of  the  Channel. 
This  was  the  oral  account  j;ivcn  to  Professor  (Gregory  of  Edinburgh,  by  a 
lieutenant  on  board  a  sixty-four  gun  shipf  Another  account  says  that  the 
disorder  first  appeared  in  Howe's  fleet  on  the  Dutch  coast  about  the  end  of 
May,  on  board  the  '  Ripon,'  and  in  two  days  after  in  the  *  Princess  Amelia'; 
other  ships  of  the  same  fleet  were  affected  with  it  at  different  periods,  some 
indeed,  not  until  their  return  to  Portsmouth  about  the  second  week  of  June. 
'*This  fleet,  also,  had  no  communication  with  the  shore  until  their  return  to 
the  Downs,  on  tlieir  way  back  to  Portsmouth,  towards  the  3d  and  4th  of 
June='.'* 

But.  apart  From  the  story  of  the  Admiralty  despatch-boat 
carrying  the  infiuonza  to  Howe's  squadron,  it  appears  that  both 
Kempenfelt  and  Howe  were  joined  from  time  to  time  by 
additional  ships,  which  might  have  carried  an  atmosphere  of 
influenza  with  them*.  Still,  it  was  an  influenza  atmosphere  that 
they  had  carried,  and  not  merely  so  many  sick  persons.  The 
doctrine  of  contagion  from  person  to  person  would  have  to  be 
so  widened  as  to  become  meaningless,  if  all  those  experiences  of 
the  fleet  in  1782  were  to  be  brought  within  it  In  the  history 
both  of  sweating  sickness  and  of  influenza,  there  arc  instances  of 
the  disease  breaking  out  suddenly  in  a  place  after  someone's 
aiTival  ;  but  the  new  arrival  may  not  have  had  the  disease. 
it  was  enough  that  he  came  from  a  place  where  the  disease 
was*.  That  was,  perhaps,  the  reason  why  Bcddoes,  in  his 
inquiry  of  1803.  framed  one  of  his  questions  so  as  to  elicit 
information  about  the  dispersal  of  influenza  by  fotnites. 


'  Troltcr,  MetiiiitM  Nautka^  i.  1797,  p.  367. 

'  Notes  nf  a  lecture  nn  tnflucnzA,  by  lirc|^ry»  taken  t^*  Christtson  about  the  year 
1817,  in  the  Life  0/  Sir  /*»?^r/  Chrisiison^  u  81. 

*  L'ttllcge  of  rhy?.ician*'  Report,  Trans.  Col.  Pkys.  til.  63. 

*  This  IS  infcrrcti  from  the  varying  number  of  shi|»  in  the  two  flccis  in  the  wvcral 
iHitiLOt  nf  their  inovcmcnU  in  ttie  GcHiieman^s  Jilugti^ifie^  for  May  and  June,  1781. 

*  Brian  Tukc  to  Pclcr  Valines,  i4ju]y,  1518:  "For  when  a  whole  man  comes 
fniffi  Luiiduri  and  talks  of  the  KWcat,  the  same  ni|;ht  all  the  (own  \s  full  of  it,  imil  thus 
if  kpreajlri  Oi  Uic  fame  runs."     CaL  Sta/e  flap^s,  Henry  VI IL  iv.  ly?!. 
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It  is    not   easy   to    prove    that   a    ship    may   meet   with 
atmosphere  of   influenza    on    the    high    seas ;    but    many   havej 
beh'eved  that  ships  have  done  so.     Webster  says  :  "  The  diseasej 
invades  seamen  on  the  ocean  in  the  same  [western]  hemisphere, 
when  a  hundred  leagues  from  land,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
invades  people  on  shore.     Of  this  I  have  certain  evidence  from 
the  testimony  of  American  captains  of  vessels,  who  have  been 
on  their  passage  from  the  continent  to  the  West  India  Islands 
during   the    prevalence   of  this   disease'."      There   are   several! 
instances  of  this,  authenticated   with  times,  places,  and  other 
data  of  credibility. 

The  best  known  of  these  is  the  voyage  of  the  Kasl  Indiaman  'Asia'  in 
SeplembcT,  17S0,  through  the  China  Sea  from  Malacca  to  Canton  :  "  When 
the  ship  left  Malacca,  there  was  no  epidemic  disease  in  ihe  place;  when 
it  arrived  at  Canton  it  was  found  thai  at  the  verj'  lime  when  they  had  the 
Injiucnza  on  board  the  Atlas  {sic)  in  the  China  seas,  it  had  raged  at  Canton 
with  as  much  violence  as  it  did  in  London  in  June,  1782.  and  with 
the  very   same  symptoms^." 

In  the  present  century,  the  cases  nearly  all  come  from  the 
medical  reports  of  the  navies  of  Great  Britain,  France.  Germany 
and  the  Netherlands,  and  they  relate  to  ships  on  foreign  service 
— in  the  East  Indies,  the  Pacific,  Africa,  or  other  foreign  stations. 
In  some  of  the  instances  influenza  went  through  a  ship's 
company  in  port  or  in  a  roadstead,  others  are  examples  of 
outbreaks  at  sea : 

1837 :  *'  The  ship's  company  of  the  *  Raleigh,'  were  attacked  by  epidemic 
catarrh— influenza -first  in  xfarch,  while  at  sea  between  Singapore  and 
Manillii,  and  a^ain,  although  less  severely,  in  June  and  July  while  on  the 
coast  of  China... Intiuenza  also  made  its  appearance  amongst  the  crew  of  the 
'Zebra'  in  April  while  she  lay  at  Penang ;  it  was  supposed  to  have  been 
contracted  by  infection  from  the  people  on  shore,  as  they  were  then 
suffering  from  it.     No  death  occurred  under  this  head^." 

1838:  In  the  '  Rattlesnake,'  at  Diamond  Harbour,  in  the  Hooghly  River, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  men  were  suiTering  from  epidemic  catarrh.  Inter- 
mittent fever  made  its  appearance;  "the  change  from  the  catarrhal  to  the 
febrile  form  was  sudden  and  complctCt  the  one  entirely  superseding  the 
other^* 

1842:  In  the  *Agincourt'  on  a  voyage  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to 
Hongkong  in  August  and  September,  the  greater  part  of  103  casei  of 
catarrh  occurred;  many  of  these  were  accompanied  with  inflamtnalion  of 
tonsils  and  fauces,  and  in  some  there  was  deafness  uith  discharge  from 
the  ear.  This  is  not  claimed  as  an  instance  of  epidemic  influenzii,  but  as  an 
aggregate  of  common  colds,  due  to  cold  weather  in  the  Southern  Ocean  and 
to  wet  decks  ^ 

»  Webster,  II.  63. 

^  College   of    PhyMcians'    Rciwrt.       Trans,   CW.    Phys.   in.    (1785),    p.  60-61.1 

''  Infurmatioii  ha&  been  received  *  of  the  incident.  1 

^  Statist,  Report  of  flM It h  of  Navy,  1837-43.     P^""'"  |«pw5«  '  June*  >853i  p.  8.       ' 

^  /W*/.  p.  14.  »  Ibid,  ».d. 
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TU57-  "Influenza  broke  out  in  the  *  Monarch'  while  at  sea,  on  the 
passage  from  I'ayta  [extreme  north  of  Peru]  to  Valparaiso.  She  left  the 
fcirmcr  place  on  the  23d  August,  and  arnvcd  at  the  latter  on  the  last  day  of 
September.  About  the  I2tn  of  the  month  (twenty  days  out],  the  wind 
suddenly  changed  to  the  south-wcsl,  when  nearly  every  person  in  the  ship 
began  to  complain  of  cold,  although  the  thermometer  did  not  show  any 
marked  thange  in  the  temperature.  On  the  12th  and  13th  seven  patients 
were  placed  on  the  sick  list  with  catarrhal  symptoms ;  and  during  the 
following  ten  days,  upwards  of  eighty  more  were  added,  but  by  the  end  of 
ihe  month  the  attacks  ceased.  [She  carried  690  men,  and  had  191  cases  of 
'*  influenza  and  catarrh,"  in  the  year  1857.]  Some  of  the  cases  were  severe, 
endmg  cither  in  slight  bronchitis  or  pneumonia,  accompanied  with  gieat 
prostration  of  the  vital  powers.  On  the  arrival  of  the  ship  at  Valparaiso,  the 
»urgcon  observes:  *Wc  found  the  place  healthy,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  some  cases  of  influenza  made  their  appearance,  and  vcr)'  soon  after- 
wards the  disease  extended  over  the  whole  town.  It  was  generally  believed 
that  wc  imported  it,  and  the  authorities  took  the  trouble  to  send  on  board 
a  medical  officer  to  investigate  the  matter'  He  further  observes  that  the 
whole  coast,  fiom  Vancouver's  Island  southward  lo  Valparaiso  was  visited 
by  the  epidemic."  It  made  its  appearance  on  board  the  'Satellite'  at 
Vancouver's  Island  in  September,  and  among  the  residents  ashore,  both  on 
the  island  and  mainland,  at  the  same  time*. 

1857:  Catarrh  ''assumed  the  form  of  influenza  in  the  'Arachne' 
I  149  men,  114  cases]  while  the  vessel  was  cruizing  off  the  coast  of  Cuba, 
with  which,  however,  she  had  no  communication.  There  was  nothing  in 
the  stale  of  the  atmosphere  to  attract  special  attention.  A  question  therefore 
arises  whether  it  might  not  have  been  caused  by  infection  wafted  from  the 
shore."     It  was  prevalent  at  the  time  at  Havana V 

1857:  *  Australian  Station: — An  eruption  of  epidemic  catarrh  occurred 
in  the  'Juno'  [200  men,  131  cases],  but  long  after  sue  left  the  station^." 

Whilst  the  influenxa  was  on  the  American  Pacific  coast  in  September, 
1H57,  It  was  on  the  coast  of  China  three  months  cailier — on  board  the 
Mnhexible'  at  Hongkong  on  the  18th  of  May,  and  m  the  'Amethyst' and 
'  Ni>;er'  in  a  creek  near  Hongkong  early  in  June*.  Rut  it  had  been  on  the 
Pacific  coast  of  South  America  the  year  before,  according  to  ihc  following : 

**  1856:  Epidemic  catarrh  broke  out  in  the  '  President'  when  lying  off  the 
island  of  San  Lorenzo  in  the  bay  of  Callao,  tirst  on  the  20th  October,  and 
the  laiil  c;ises  were  placed  on  the  sick  list  on  ist  November, — the  usual 
period  which  inHuenza  takes  to  pass  through  a  fngate  ship's  company. 
About  sixty  required  to  be  placed  on  the  sick  list."  It  had  occurred  on 
board  Knglish  ships  of  war  at  Rio  dc  Janeiro,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
continent,  some  two  months  before,  in  August,  l856^ 

1863:  The  following,  in  the  experience  of  the  French  navy,  has  been 
elaborately  recorded* :  The  frigate  '  Uuguay-Trouin'  left  Gorde,  Sencgambia, 
for  Urcst,  in  February.  There  were  no  cases  of  influenza  in  Gort^e  when  she 
left ;  but  four  days  out,  an  epidemic  of  influenza  began  on  board,  the  weather 
being  fine  and  the  temperature  genial  at  the  time.  Another  French  frigate, 
which  had  left  Gorde,  on  the  same  voyage  to  Brest,  two  days  earlier,  did  not 
have  a  single  case. 

The  following  instance,  here  published  for  the  first  time, 
belongs  to  the  most  recent  pandemics  of  influen:!:a.  1890-93.     It 


*  Htport  OH  Jfealth  of  Navy ^  1857,  p.  69- 
■  Ibid.  p.  131.  *  /*'*/•  p'  m- 

•  Cliaumcii^re,    Fitter*   ratarrkais  ^tidemiqtu, 
Duguay-  Trauin  '  au.i  moh  df  Frt*r,  <l  Stars,  1HA3. 


'^  ibid,  p.  41. 
'  Rtporl  for  1856.  p.  100. 
obstrt*^*  h    herd  du   XHUSirau    *  /^ 
Parik.  186$.    Cited  by  llir«ch. 
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relates  to  only  a  single  case  of  inHuenKa,  in  the  captain  ol 
merchantship  ;  it  would  have  been  a  more  satisfactory  piecej 
of  evidence,  if  there  had  been  several  cases  in  the  ship  ;  bul 
among  the  comparatively  small  crew  of  a  merchantman,  the 
same  groups  of  cases  arc  not  to  be  looked  for  that  we  find  on 
board  crowded  men  of  war ;  and  in  this  particular  case  the  only 
other  occupants  of  the  quarter-deck  were  the  first  mate  and  the 
steward. 

The  ship  '  Wellington/  sailed  from  the  Thames,  for  Lyttelton,  Neir 
ZeAJand,  on  the  19th  December,  1891.  The  epidemic  of  influenza  in  Londoo  . 
in  thai  year  had  been  in  May,  June  and  July  ;  the  mate  of  the  '  Wcllinyton ' 
had  hacl  an  attack  of  it  ashore,  on  that  occasion,  but  not  the  captain  nor  the 
steward.  On  the  2nd  of  March,  1892,  when  seventy-four  days  out  and 
in  latitude  42'  S.,  lon^tude  63  £.,  near  Kcrguelen's  Land,  the  captain  began 
to  have  lumbago  and  bilious  headaches,  for  which  he  took  several  dnses  of 
mercurial  purgative  followed  by  salmc  draughts.  The  treatment  at  length 
brought  on  continual  purging,  which,  together  with  three  days'  starving  , 
from  the  2?nd  to  the  24th  of  March,  caused  him  a  loss  of  weight  of  eight 
pounds.  The  navigation  had  meanwhile  been  somewhat  difficult  and , 
anxious,  owing  to  a  long  spell  of  easterly  head  winds.  Quite  suddenly,  on 
the  26th  M  arch,  when  the  ship  was  in  latitude  44  S.,  longitude  1 45  E.,  or  about 
two  hundred  miles  to  the  south  of  Tasmania,  he  had  an  aguish  shake 
followed  by  prolonged  febrile  heat,  which  sent  him  to  his  berth.  The. 
symptoms  were  acute  from  the  26th  to  the  30th  March, — intense  pain 
through  and  through  the  head,  as  if  it  were  being  screwed  tight  in  an  iron 
casing,  pain  behind  the  eyeballs,  a  perception  of  yellow  colour  in  the  eyesi 
when  shut,  a  feeling  of  soreness  all  over  the  body,  which  he  set  down  at  the  time 
to  his  uneasy  berth  while  the  ship  was  ploughing  through  the  seas  at  about 
twelve  knots,  and  a  pulse  of  no.  The  head  pains  were  by  £ar  the  worst! 
symptom,  and  were  so  unbearable  as  to  make  tnc  patient  desperate.  This 
acute  state  lasted  for  four  days,  and  suddenly  disappeared  leavin^^  great 
prostration  behind.  The  captain,  who  had  long  experience  with  crews  and 
passengers,  and  a  considerable  amateur  knowledge  of  medicine,  summed  up 
his  illness  as  a  bilious  .ittack,  passing  into  "ague''  with  "neuralgia  of  the 
head."  While  the  acute  attack  lasted  the  ship  liad  covered  the  dist;uice  from 
Tasmania  to  the  southern  end  of  New  Zealand,  and  on  the  31  st  of  March 
the  captain  by  an  effort  came  on  deck  to  navigate  the  vessel  in  stormy 
weather  up  the  coast  to  Lyttelton,  which  was  reached  on  the  2nd  of  ApriL 
The  pilot  coming  on  board  found  the  captain  ill  in  his  berth,  and  on 
being  told  the  symptoms,  at  once  said,  "  It  is  the  influenza :  1  have  just  had 
it  myself."  The  doctor  who  was  sent  for  found  the  captain  "  talking 
foolishly,"  as  he  afterwards  told  him,  and  had  him  removed  to  the 
convalescent  home  at  Christchurch,  where  he  remained  a  fortnight  slowly 
regaining  strength.  The  doctor'  could  find  no  other  name  for  the  illness  but 
inrluensKi,  although  he  had  not  supposed  such  a  thing  possible  in  mid-ocean. 
They  had  just  passed  through  an  epidemic  of  it  in  New  Zealand,  and  it  is 
reported  about  the  same  time  in  New  South  Wales,  afterwards  in  the  Tonga 
group,  and  still  later  in  the  summer  in  Tcnu  The  symptoms  of  this  case  are 
sufficiently  distinctive:  the  intense  constricting  pain  of  the  head  is  exactly 
the  ^^furro  chuio''  or  *'iron  rap"  of  South  American  epidemir_s  ;  the  pain  in 
the  eyeballs,  the  soreness  of  the  limbs  and  body,  and  the  unpamtlcled 
depression  and  despair,  arc  the  marks  of   influenza  without  catarrh.      The 

*  Dr  Guthrie,  of  Lyttelton. 
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pntiwit  was  of  abstemious  habits,  and  had  made  the  same  voyage  year  after 
year  for  a  long  period  without  any  illness  that  he  could  recadl.  He  liad 
f educed  himself  by  purging  and  starving,  on  account  of  a  bilious  attack 
during  a  fortnight  of  foul  winds  from  the  eastward,  and  liad  doubtless 
become  peculiarly  susceptible  of  the  influenza  miasm  before  the  ship  cante 
mto  the  lonyitude  of  Tasmania  on  the  26th  March. 


The  Influenzas  of  Remote  Islands. 

The  full  and  correct  theor>'  of  influenza  wil!  not  be  reached 
by  the  great  pandemics  only.  On  the  other  hand  some  very 
localized  epidemics  may  prove  to  be  sij^Mial  instances  for  the 
pathology,  althou^jh  they  do  not  bear  upon  the  source  of  the 
great  historic  waves  of  influenza.  The  instances  in  view  are  the 
influenzas  started  among  a  remote  commiuiity  on  the  arrival  of 
strangers  in  their  ordinary  health.  This  phenomenon  has  been 
known  at  the  island  of  St  Kilda,  tn  the  Outer  Hebrides  of 
Scotland,  since  the  year  17 16,  when  it  was  recorded  in  the 
second  edition  of  an  essay  upon  tlie  island  by  Martin.  Some 
thought  these  "  strangers*  colds  **  mythical,  so  much  so  that  Aulay 
Macaulay,  in  preparing  a  work  upon  St  Kilda,  was  advised  to 
leave  them  out;  he  declined  to  do  so,  and  Dr  Johnson  com- 
mended him  for  his  magnanimity  in  recording  thi-s  marvel  of 
nature.  There  is  now  no  doubt  about  the  fact.  H.M.S. 
'  Porcupine'  visited  the  island  in  i860;  a  day  or  two  after  she 
sailed  again,  the  entire  population,  some  200  souls,  were  afflicted 
with  "  the  trouble,"  and  another  visitor,  who  landed  ten  days 
after  the  Porcupine's'  visit,  saw  the  epidemic  of  influenza  in 
progress.  The  same  thing  happened  in  1876,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  factor  landing,  and  again  in  1877  on  the  occasion  of  a 
crew  coming  ashore  from  a  wrecked  Austrian  ship.  A  medical 
account  of  this  epidemic  catarrh  was  given  in  1886:  The  patient 
complains  of  a  feeling  of  tightness,  oppression  and  soreness  of 
the  chest,  lassitude  in  some  cases,  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs, 
with  general  discomfort  and  lowncss  of  .spirits.  In  severe  cases 
there  is  marked  fever,  and  great  prostration.  A  cough  ensues, 
at  first  dry,  then  attended  with  expectoration,  which  may  go  on 
for  weeks'. 

In  the  remote  island  of  Tristan  d'Acunha.  in  the  South 
Atlantic  midway  between  the  Kivcr  Plate  and  tlie  Cape  of 
Good  Mope,  the  same  thing  happens  "  invariably  "  on  the  arri\*al 


Maodotiali).  BrU.  Mtd,  J* 


i4jtUy.  1886. 
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of  a  vessel  from  St  Helena',  It  is  reported  also  as  a  cnmmon 
phenomenon  of  the  island  of  Wharekauri,  of  the  Chatham 
Group,  about  480  miles  to  the  eastward  of  New  Zealand. 
Residents,  both  white  and  coloured,  suddenly  fall  into  an 
illness,  one  symptom  of  which  is  that  they  feel  "intensely 
miserable."  It  lasts  acutely  for  about  four  days,  and  gradually 
declines.  It  resembles  influenza  in  all  respects,  and  is  kno\vn 
by  the  name  of  murri'murri^  which  is  curiously  like  the  old 
English  name  of  mure  or  tnnrre.  "The  mere  appearance  o 
murri-murri  is  proof  to  the  inhabitants,  even  at  distant  parts 
of  the  island,  which  is  thirty  miles  long,  that  a  ship  is  in  port, 
insomuch  that,  on  no  other  evidence,  people  have  actually 
ridden  off  to  Waitangi  to  fetch  their  letters'." 

About  equally  distant  in  the  Pacific  from  Brisbane,  as 
Wharekauri  from  Christchurch,  lies  Norfolk  Island,  originally 
colonized  by  the  mutineers  of  the  '  Bounty.'  A  writer  in  a 
newspaper  says : 

"During  a  seven  years'  residence  in  Norfolk  Island,  I  had  opportunities 
of  verifying  the  popular  local  tradition  that  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  was  almost 
invariably  accompanied  by  an  epidemic  of  inHucnza  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  island.  In  spite  of  the  apparent  remoteness  of  cause  and  effect,  the 
connexion  had  so  strongly  impressed  itself  on  the  mind  of  the  Norfolk 
Islanders  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  distinguishing  the  successive 
outbreaks  by  the  name  of  the  vessel  during  whose  visit  it  had  occurred*." 


i 
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Something  similar  has  long  been  known  in  connexion  with 
the  Danish  trade  to  Iceland,  the  first  spring  arrivals  from  the 
mother  country  bringing  with  them  an  influenza  which  the 
crews  did  not  suffer  from  during  the  voyage,  nor,  in  most 
cases,  during  the  progress  of  the  epidemic  in  Reikjavik.  The 
experience  at  Thorshavcn,  in  the  Faroe  Islands,  has  been  the 
same*. 

These   are  important   indications   for  the  pathology  of  in- 
fluenza in  general.     They  point  to  its  inclusion  in  that  strange 
classof  infections  which  fall  most  upon  a  population,  or  \x\nn\  those  ^1 
orders  of  a  population,  who  are  the  least  likely  to  breed  disease  ^^ 
by  anything  that  they  do  or  leave  undone.     Veterinary  as  well 


*  Cruise  o/HM.S.  *  Galatea  *  in  1867-8. 

'■*  R.  A.  Chudlcigh,  in  Brif.  Med.  JoHrnal,  4  Sept.  1886.  The  experiences  are 
not  nltogcthcr  rrccnt,  for  (hey  were  noted  for  •' the  Chatham  Islands  and  parts  of 
New  Zealand"  by  J)ieifenl>ach,  in  his  German  Iranidaiian  of  Darwin's  .VatHraHsfs 
I'tyttf;,'  ri>HHti  the  WorU.     Sec  Kngiish  ctl.  1876,  p.  4^6  Hate. 

-^  /^ii  Mati  Ciiu/te,  11  Dec.  1889. 

*  llirsch.  Gto^ftph.  and  Utih*r.  PittM.  1.  19.     Biigl.  rmji»l. 
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as  human  pathology  presents  instances  of  the  kind\  In  seeking 
for  the  source  of  such  an  infectious  principle,  we  are  not  to  look 
for  previous  cases  of  the  identical  disease,  but  for  something 
else  of  which  it  had  been  an  emanation  or  derivative  or 
equivalent,  something  which  may  have  amounted  to  no  more 
than  a  disparity  of  physical  condition  or  a  difference  of  race. 
And  as  the  countries  of  the  globe  present  now  as  formerly 
contrasts  of  civilized  and  barbarous,  nomade  and  settled,  rude  and 
refined,  antiquated  and  modern,  with  the  aboriginal  varieties  of 
race,  it  may  be  said,  in  this  theory  of  infection,  that  mere 
juxtaposition  has  its  risks.  But,  in  the  theory  of  influenza,  the 
first  requisite  is  an  explanation  of  its  phenomenal  uprisings  and 
wave-like  propagation,  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals,  during  a 
period  of  many  centuries. 

*  See  the  chapter  on  Sweating  Sickness  in  the  first  volume  of  this  History,  p.  169, 
and  the  author's  other  writings  there  cited. 
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SMALLPOX. 

The  history  of  smallpox  in  Britain  is  that  of  a  disease  coming 
gradually  into  prominence  and  hardly  attaining  a  leading  plac 
until  the  reign  of  James  I.  In  this  respect  it  is  unlike  plagu 
and  sweating  sickness,  both  of  which  burst  upon  the  country  in 
their  full  strength,  just  as  both  made  their  last  show  in  epidemics 
which  were  as  severe  as  any  in  their  history.  In  the  former 
volume  of  this  work  I  have  shown  that  smallpox  in  the  first 
Tudor  reigns  was  usually  coupled  with  measles,  that  in  the 
Elizabethan  period  the  Latin  name  variolac  was  rendered 
measles*  and  that  smallpox,  where  distinginshed  from  mcasl 
was  not  reputed  a  very  serious  malady'.  From  the  beginnin 
of  the  Stuart  period,  smallpox  is  mentioned  in  letters,  especially 
from  London,  m  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  impression  of 
something  which,  if  not  new,  was  much  more  formidable  than 
before ;  and  that  impression  is  deepened  by  al!  that  is  known  of 
the  disease  later  in  the  17th  century,  including  the  rising  figures 
in  the  London  bills  of  mortality. 

An   early  notice   of  a  particular  outbreak  of  smallpox   is 
found  in  the  Kirk  Session  records  of  Aberdeen  in  1610,  under, 
the  date  of    12   August:    "There   was   at  this   time  a    grcai 
visitation  of  the  young  children  with  the  plague  of  the  pocksV 

'  Sec  ihc  first  vohimr,  pp.  456-461.  I  shall  add  here  a  reference  to  smallpO) 
among  young  pei»ple  in  Henry  VIIL's  palncc  .11  Greenwich  in  152K.  Fox,  newlj 
arrived  frum  a  missiuii  to  France,  writes  to  Gatdiner.  tj  May,  t^jS  (llarl.  MS,  419^ 
fol.  103):  The  king  **  commanded  mc  to  goc  unto  Maystres^  Annc«i  chaml>cr.  whoal 
that  tymc,  for  that  my  Lady  prynce-s  and  dyvcrs  other  the  queues  nuydcnes  wer< 
sicke  of  Ihc  small  pocks,  lay  in  the  gallcrey  in  the  till  yanlc." 

'  Sfiecf ions  from  ike  /^rron/i  of  the  Kirk  Scsiion,  Prtsbytery  and  Synod  •/ AktnUm^ 
Edited  by  John  Stimrl,  for  the  Spalding  Clnb,  Abenl.  1846,  I.  ^vj. 
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^maSf^mallpox  early  in  the  \yth  cetitury. 
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In  1612  there  are  various  references  to  deaths  from  smallpox  in 
London  in  rich  houses.  In  161 3,  the  Lord  Harrington,  who 
is  said  in  a  letter  of  Dr  Donne's  to  be  sufTcring  from  "the  pox 
and  measles  mingled,"  died  of  smallpox  (probabl)- hacmorrhagic) 
on  the  Sunday  before  j  March,  at  which  date  also  the  Lady 
Burgh  ley  and  two  of  her  daughters  were  sick  of  the  same 
disease.  Those  two  years  were  probably  an  epidemic  period. 
Another  epidemic  is  known  from  a  letter  of  December,  1621  : 
"The  smallpox  brake  out  again  in  divers  places,  for  all  the  last 
hard  winter  and  cool  summer,  and  hitherto  we  have  had  no 
sultry  summer  nor  warm  winter  that  might  invite  them.  The 
Lord  Dudley's  eldest  son  is  lately  dead  of  them,  and  the  young 
Lady  Mordaunt  is  now  sick.'*  On  28  January,  1623,  "the 
speech  that  the  smallpox  be  very  rife  there  [Newmarket]  will 
not  hinder  his  [James  L's]  journey."  The  years  1623  and  1624 
were  far  more  disastrous  by  the  spotted  fever  all  over  England ; 
but  smallpox  attended  the  typhus  epidemic,  as  it  often  did  in 
later  experience,  the  two  together  having  "  taken  away  many  of 
good  sort  as  well  as  mean  people." 

The  first  epidemic  of  smallpox  in  London,  from  which  some 
figures  of  the  weekly  mortalities  have  come  down,  was  in  1628: 
this  was  the  year  before  the  I'arish  Clerks  began  to  print  their 
annual  bills,  but  they  had  kept  the  returns  regularly  since  1604, 
and  appear  to  have  made  known  in  one  way  or  another  the 
wc-ckly  mortality  and  the  chief  diseases  contributing  tliercto. 
The  smallpox  deaths  in  London  in  the  week  ending  24  May, 
1628,  were  forty-one,  in  the  following  week  thirty-eight,  and  in 
the  third  week  of  June  fifty-eight*.  Such  weekly  mortalities 
in  a  population  of  about  300,000  belong  to  an  epidemic  of  the 
first  degree;  and  it  is  clear  from  letters  of  the  time  that  the 
London  smallpox  of  1628  made  a  great  impression.  Lord 
Dorchester,  in  a  letter  of  30  August,  calls  it  "  the  popular 
disease*."  Several  letters  relating  to  a  fatal  case  of  smallpox  in 
June  in  the  house  of  Sir  John  Coke  in  the  city  (Garlick  Hill) 
bear  witness  to  the  dread  of  contagion  through  all  that  circle  of 
society\     One  of  the  letters  may  be  cited  : 

*  Mend  to  Stuttcvillc,  in  Court  and  Timn  of  Ckartts  t. ,  I.  359.  Joan,  Lady  Coke 
lo  Sir  J.  Coke,  »6  June.  1618.      Cnl.  Coke  MSS. 

*  I^rtl  riorchcitcr  to  the  Elnrl  of  Carlisle.  30  Aug.  i6a8.  in  C.  ami  T.  Charles  I.  \ 
**V*iMir  dear  loiv  hath  snlfi-rcit  hy  ihc  nnpuhir  <li>ca<ic,  hut  without  danger,  lu  I 
understand  from  her  tliK'tor,  ciihcr  ofdcain  or  ilefonnity.** 

■  Gilljert  'Hu-ifkcr  in  Sir  J,  Coke  M  IVirlsm.uirh,  y  Jnnc,  1618;  Thomas  Alured  lo 
ihe  same,    11  June;   Htehard    Pncile   tu  the  same,   93  June.     C^,   C^  MSS.^  I. 
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'*  It  pleased  God  to  visit  Mrs  EUweys  [Coke's  stepdaughter]  with  such  a 
disease  that  neither  she  nor  any  other  of  her  nearest  and  dearest  friends 
durst  come  near  her.  unless  they  would  hazard  their  own  health.  The 
children  and  almost  all  our  family  wore  sent  to  Toltenham  before  she  fell 
sick,  and  blessed  be  God  are  all  in  health.  Mrs  EUweys  was  sick  with  us 
of  the  smallpox  twelve  days  or  thereabouts.*'  Before  she  was  out  of  ih 
smallpox,  she  was  taken  in  labour  on  15  June,  and  died  the  next  morning  al 
five  o'clock,  being  buried  the  same  night  at  ten,  with  only  Sir  Robert  Lcc 
and  his  lady  of  her  kindred  at  the  funeral.  The  letter  proceeds:  "Go4 
knows  we  have  been  sequestered  from  many  of  our  friends'  company,  wh 
came  not  near  us  for  fear  of  infection,  and  indeed  wc  were  very  circumspect, 
careful,  and  unwilling  that  any  should  come  to  us  to  impair  their  health.' 
Lady  Coke  was  fearful  to  go  to  Tottenham  because  of  the  chiltlren  who  had 
been  removed  thither. 


All  the  indications,  whether  from  letters  of  the  time,  from 
poems  and  plays,  or  from  statistics,  point  to  the  two  first  Stuart 
reigns  as  the  period  when  smallpox  became  an  alarming  discas 
in  London  among  adults  and  in  the  upper  class.     The  referenc 
to   smallpox    at    Aberdeen    in    1610   is   to  the  disease  amon 
children  ;   and  so  also  is  an  unique   entry,  opposite  the  yea 
1636,  on  the  margin  of  the  register  of  Trinity  parish,  Chester 
**  For  this  t%vo  or  three  years,  divers  children  died  of  smallpox  ! 
Chester'."     In  London,  the  disease  had  not  yet  settled  down  to 
that  steady  prevalence  from  year  to  year  which  characterized  it 
after  the  Restoration.    On  the  other  hand,  the  periodic  epidemics 
were  very  severe  while  they  lasted.     The  epidemic  of  162S  wa 
followed  by  three  years  of  ver)'  slight  smallpox  mortality 
London  ;  then  came  a  moderate  epidemic  in   1632  and  a  seve 
one   in    1634,  with   again  two   or  more  years  of  comparative 
immunity,  as   in   the   following  table   from   the  earliest  annual 
printed  bills : 

Smallpox  deaths  in  London,  1629-36'. 

Year 

1629 
1630 
1631 
1632 

'633 

»634 

1635 
1636 

Thomas  Alured's  house  "hath  been  visitcfl  in  ilie  snme  kind,  once  with  the  metislt 
and  twicr  with  the  smallpox,  though  I  ihnnk  God  wc  aic  nnw  frre ;  and  I  know  or 
how  many  househnlds  have  run  the  same  hazard." 

*  Hatl.  MS.,  No.  2177. 

"  The  original  headhigin  the  Bills  of  Mortality  wm  *•  flox  and  smaUpox."  •'Flo«' 
meant  flux,  or  confluent  smnllfjox,  which  was  %o  tX\sX\n^\s\\ei\,  us  if  in  kind,  from  iht 
ordinary  discrete  form,  seldom  fntal.     Huxham,  in  1715,  Phil.  Trans,  xxxill.  371 
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Sirultpax 
dcatl)« 

Death*  trotn 

all  cAiivr% 

72 

8771 

¥> 

105  S4 

S8 

8532 

531 

9535 
8393 

72 

1354 

10400 

293 

10651 

127 

23359 

Epidemics  in  fo^^and  1649. 
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For  the  next  ten  years,  1637-46,  the  London  figures  are 
lost',  excepting  the  plague-deaths  and  the  totals  of  deaths  from 
all  causes,  but  it  is  known  from  letters  that  there  was  a  great 
epidemic  of  smallpox  in  one  of  them,  the  year  1641  :  the  deaths 
were  118  in  the  week  ending  26  August,  and  loi  in  the 
week  ending  9  September*,  totals  seldom  reached  a  century  later, 
when  the  population  had  nearly  doubled.  In  those  weeks 
of  1641,  it  was  second  only  to  the  plague  as  a  cause  of  dread, 
and  was,  along  with  the  latter,  the  reason  that  "  both  Houses 
grow  thin,"  for  all  the  political  excitement  of  the  time.  The 
next  London  epidemic  was  in  1649,  when  the  annual  bill  gives 
1190  deaths  from  smallpox.  Willis  says  that  the  epidemic  was 
also  at  Oxford  that  year,  not  so  very  extensive,  "  yet  most  died 
of  it "  owing  to  the  severe  type  of  the  disease*.  F*ive  years 
after,  in  1654,  "  at  Oxford,  about  autumn,  the  smallpox  spread 
abundantly,  yet  very  many  escaped  with  them."  The  London 
deaths  from  smallpox  for  a  series  of  years  were  as  follows: 


Snulli 


Year 

dcat^ 

1647 

>39 

1648 

401 

1649 

1190 

1650 

184 

1651 

525 

1652 

1179 

1653 

139 

1654 

832 

Year 

deaths 

1655 

1294 

1656 

823 

1657 

835 

1658 

409 

1659 

1523 

1660 

354 

1661 

1346 

Smallpox  after  the  Restoration. 

The  period  which  must  now  concern  us  particularly,  from 
the  Restoration  onwards,  opens  with  two  deaths  from  smallpox 
in  the  royal  family  within  a  few  months  of  the  return  of  the 

ftill  used  llic*c  terms:  "  When  the  mislules  broke  out  in  less  than  twenty-four  h'»urs 
fr«im  itic  seizure,  they  were  always  ni  the  tlux  kind.  a»  i«  commonly  oUscrvcd  .  .  .  I'ocks 
which  at  firnl  wltc  distinct  would  flux  ingclhcr  during  suppuration.  "  Dover, 
Physitian's  Lepicy^  '73'i  !'•  '0'«  has  *'  the  flux  «^mallpox,  or  vanolae  cunfluenlcs,"  at 
unc  iif  the  varieties:  and  again,  pustules  **i1uxing  In  some  parts,  in  othcRi  distinct." 

'   Having  been  i>initic<i  by  Graunt  in  his-  table.     Op.  cit.  i66a. 

•  CW.  Stiiif  Papers,  under  the  dates.  The  epidemic  seems  to  liavc  revived  in 
1O41.  An  allidavu  among  the  papers  of  the  Elou&e  u(  Lords  excusing  the  attendance 
of  a  witness,  states  th.it  Thomas  Tallcott  ha^  recently  Io«t  his  wife  and  one  child  by 
jjmailuox,  and  that  he  hinvsclf,  :>ix  of  hi^  children  and  three  of  his  servants  are  now 
sited  with  ihc  s.ime  diM:aM:.  15  July,  1641,  /fiit.  AfSS.  Com.  V.  38.  The 
Mercurius  Ku.stirus,  1643.  says  that  Llath  vtas  much  infected  both  with  the  plague  and 
the  ^nialli^KJX.     Cited  in  Mutchins,  Oorseishirc,  ill.  10. 

^  /vemaintH^  llWks.  Transl.  by  Pordagc.  Lond.  i68i.  **Of  Feavers,"p.  141. 
In  tmc  of  his  caseii  Willis  was  nt  lirst  uncertain  a»  lu  the  dtagnuu&,  because  *'  the 
aniall)Kix  hod  never  been  in  that  place.'* 
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Stuarts.     When  Charles  II.  left  the  Hague  on  23   May,  1 
to   assume  the    English  crown,  his   two  brothers,  the  Duke 
York  and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  accompanied  him  in  the  flee' 
In  the  first  days  of  September,  the  Duke  of   Gloucester  w 
seized  at  Whitehall  with  an  illness  of  which  various  accoun 
are  given  in  letters  of  the  time'.     On  4  September,  "the  duke 
hath  been  very  sick,  and  'tis  thought  he  will  have  the  smallpox 
On   the   8th   "  the   doctors   say   it   is   a   disease    between    th 
smallpox  and  the  measles ;  he  is  now  past  danger  of  death  fo 
this  boutf  as  the  doctors  say";  or,  by  another  account,  "  th 
smallpox  come  out  full  and  kindly,  and  'tis  thought  the  worst  i: 
past."     On  the  i  ith  the  duke  is  '*  in  good  condition  for  one  that 
has  the  smallpox. "     But  a  day  or  two  afterwards  his  symptom 
took  an  unfavourable  turn ;  the  doctors  left  him,  apparently  wit 
a  good  prognosis,  one  evening  at  six  o'clock,  but  shortly  after 
he  bled  at  the  nose  three  or  four  ounces,  then  fell  asleep,  and  o 
awaking  passed  into  an  unconscious  state,  in  which  he  die 
When    his    body    was   opened,   the    lungs   were    full    of    blood 
"  besides  three  or   four  pints   that   lay  about   them,  and   muc 
blood  in  his  head,  which  took  away  his  sense."     Pepys  says  hi 
death  was  put  down  to  the  great  negligence  of  the  doctors ;  and 
if  we  can  trust  a  news-letter  of  the  time,  their  negligence  was 
such  as  would  have  been  now  approved,  for  "  the  physicians 
never  gave  him  anything  from  first  to  last,  so  well  was  he  in 
appearance  to  everyone'."     Three  days  after  his  funeral,  tli 
king  and  the  Duke  of  York  went  to  Margate  to  meet  their  sistcf^ 
the  princess  Mary  of  Orange,  on  her  arrival  from  the  Hague. 
Her  visit  to  the  Court  extended  into  the  winter,  and  about  th 
middle  of  December  she  also  took  smallpox,  of  which  she  di 
on   the   21st.     Pepys,  dining  with    Lady  Sandwich,  heard    tha 
*'  much  fault  was  laid  upon  Or  Frazer  and  the  rest  of  the  doctors 
for  the  death  of  the  princess.'*    Her  sister,  the  princess  Henrietta, 
who  had  come  on  a  visit  to  Whitehall  with  the  Qucen-molheCj 
in   October,  was  removed  to  St  James's  on  21st  December.  "  fo 
fear  of  the  smallpox  "  ;  but  she  must  have  been  already  sickcningj 
for  on  the   i6th  January  it  is  reported  that  she  "is  recovcre 
of  the  measles." 

These   deaths   at   Whitehall    of   a    brother    and    sister    o: 
Charles  II.  happened  in  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1660;  bu 


m 


'  /iistor,  A/SS.  OmMit.  V.  156-184.     SullicrUotI  Leltera. 

'  Sutherland  Letters,  u. &.     Amliew  Newport  ro  Sir  R.  Lcvcson  al  Trciklhuiu 


Alleged  increase  of  fatality  after  1660. 
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it  was  not  until  next  year  that  the  smallpox  rose  to  epidemic 
height  in  London,  the  deaths  from  it  having  been  only  354 
in  1660,  rising  to  1246  in  1661.  and  768  in  1662.  In  1661  it 
appears  to  have  been  epidemic  in  other  parts  of  England : 
Willis,  uho  was  then  at  Oxford,  says  that  smallpox  began  to 
rage  severely  before  the  summer  solstice  (adding  that  it  was 
"a  distemper  rarely  epidemical*'),  and  there  arc  letters  from 
a  squire's  wife  in  Rutlandshire  to  her  husband  in  London,  which 
speak  of  the  disease  raging  in  their  village  in  May  and  June*. 

There  was  much  fever  of  a  fata)  type  in  London  in  1661, 
which  Is  more  noticed  than  smallpox  itself  in  the  diar>*  of 
Pcpys.  The  town  was  in  a  very  unhealthy  state;  and  it  would 
have  been  in  accordance  with  all  later  experience  if  the 
"pestilential  constitution"  of  fevers,  which  continued  more  or 
less  until  the  plague  burst  forth  in  1665,  had  been  accompanied 
by  much  fatal  smallpox.  The  occasion  was  used  by  two 
medical  writers  to  remark  upon  the  fatality  of  smallpox  as 
something  new.  The  second  of  the  two  essays  (1663),  was 
anonymous,  and  bore  the  significant  title  of  tiactenus  Tuauditn^ 
the  hitherto  unheard  of  thing  being  that  smallpox  should  prove 
so  fatal  as  it  had  been  lately.  The  author  adopts  the  dictum  of 
Mcrcurialis,  with  which,  he  says,  most  men  agree:  "Smallpox 
and  measles  are  wont  for  the  most  part  to  terminate  favourably  "  ; 
and  he  makes  it  clear  in  the  following  passage  that  the  blame  of 
recent  fatalities  was  laid,  justly  or  unju-stly,  at  the  door  of  the 
doctors,  as,  indeed,  we  know  that  it  was  from  the  gossip  of 
Pepys : 

"  And  I  know  not  by  what  fate  physicians  of  laic  have  more  lost  their 
credit  in  these  diseases  than  ever  :  witness  the  severe  judgment  of  the  world 
in  the  cases  of  the  Duke  of  Itiimcesler  and  the  Princess  Roy.il :  so  that  now 
they  slick  not  to  say,  with  your  Agrippa,  that  at  least  in  these  a  physician  is 
more  dangerous  than  the  malady^" 

The  other  essay  was  by  one  of  the  king's  physicians^ 
Dr  Tobias  Whitaker,  who  had  attended  the  Court  in  its  exile  at 


'  Mary  Harkcr  to  Abel  KarWcr,  36  May  and  1  June,  1661.  ffiit.  A/SS.  Com. 
V.  ji>H:  "There  is  many  dy  out  in  ihts  town,  and  nuiny  aliroad  thjt  wc  hcarc  of"  ; 
(he  M|uire's  mother  is  hving  **  within  a  yard  erf  the  !<innII[itiK,  which  i»  aliiu  in  the 
huusc  ol  my  nearctl  nci^h)»our  " ;  her  own  children  had  whooping  cough,  hul  do  nut 
a|>pcar  to  liavc  taken  smallpox. 

^  /fatitHHs  /nautiira,  or  AmiHiuii'ersions  uf^H  the  %tiw  found  xmy  0/  furin^  tkt 
Smail/kfx.  l/>ii«lun.  irtrt^j.  Dnlcd  10  July,  1661.  The  Uunlcn  of  his  nun  complnint 
is  of  a  pnmiincnt  |»cis<.rift^L'  in  the  smallpox  who  was  killc<l.  a»  he  maintains  hy 
enornuiu^  doses  of  diac<Mliuin.  an  opiate  with  oil  of  vitriol,  rnudi  in  rMjucil  amoii|r  the 
[Mii1i«an>>  tif  lite  cooling  tc^finicn. 


Smallpox. 


St  Gemiain  and  the  Ha^c.  He  was  by  no  means  an  cmpinc 
as  some  were  whom  Charles  II.  delighted  to  honour;  and, 
although  he  protests  warmly  against  the  modish  injudicious 
treatment  of  smalli>ox  by  blooding  and  cooling,  he  has  little  of 
the  recriminating  manner  of  the  time,  which  Sydenham  used 
from  the  one  side  and  Morton  from  the  other.  He  is,  indeed, 
all  for  moderation  :  "  upon  this  hinge  of  moderation  turneth  the 
safety  of  every  person  affected  with  this  disease,"  His  mode- 
ration is  somewhat  like  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  (whose 
colleague  he  may  have  been  for  a  few  years  at  Norwich),  and  is 
apt  to  run  into  paradox.  In  1634  he  wrote  in  praise  of  water, 
including  the  waters  of  spas  and  of  the  sea,  and  in  1638  he 
wrote  with  even  greater  enthusiasm  in  praise  of  wine\  He  says 
of  his  "most  learned  predecessor'*  at  Court,  Harvey,  that  his 
demonstration  of  the  circular  motion  of  the  blood  was  a  farther 
extension  of  what  none  were  ignorant  of  "though  not  expert  in 
dissection  of  living  bodies."  On  his  return  to  London  in  [660, 
he  seemed  to  find  as  great  a  change  in  smallpox  as  in  the  dis- 
position of  the  people  towards  the  monarchy.  His  statement  as 
to  the  change  for  the  worse  that  had  come  over  smallpox  within 
his  memor)*  would  be  of  the  highest  historical  importance  if  we 
could  be  sure  it  was  not  illusory  ;  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
the  London  experiences  of  smallpox  in  1628  and  1641,  but,  such 
as  it  is,  we  must  take  note  of  it : 

*' It  is  not  as  yet  a  complete  year  since  my  landing  with  his  Majesty  iq 
England,  and  in  this  short  time  have  observed  as  strange  a  difftrencc  in  this 
subject  of  my  present  discourse  as  in  the  variety  of  opinions  and  dispositions 
of  this  nation,  with  whom  I  have  discoursed."  This  disease  of  smallpox,  he 
proceeds,  **  was  aniienily  and  jjenerally  in  the  common  place  of  ^/V/// and 
putriit^  an<l  the  cure  of  no  moment. ...But  from  what  present  constitution  of 
the  ayre  this  childish  disease  hath  received  such  pe^tileniial  tinctures  i 
know  not ;  yet  1  am  sure  thai  this  disease,  which  fur  hundreds  of  ycares 
and  before  the  pnictice  of  medicine  was  soexquisitCihath  been  as  commonly 
cured  as  it  hapned,  therefore  in  this  age  not  incurable,  as  upon  my  own 
practice  I  can  testitie....Riverius  will  not  have  one  of  one  thousand  of 
humane  i>rinciplcs  to  escape  it,  yet  in  my  conjecture  there  is  not  one  ^i  one 
thousand  in  the  universe  that  hath  any  knowledge  or  sense  of  it«  from  their 
first  ingress  into  the  world  to  tlteir  last  cgre&s  out  of  this  world  ;  which  couUi 

'  His  first  l>ook  was  n*pi  L^Afwrotf  Jaf ,  or  A  Oiwaurs^  cf  ^Vaters,  tMeir  QuaJthfs  ttfu/ 
Effects^  Jhiutftiatli,  J*iUfuyi\^taJi  and  P^rmaimtUall.  Ity  Tobias  VVIuiiikcr, 
Doctor  in  PhyMtkc  <^i  Norwich.  Loml.  i8.:^4.  In  ift^H,  \yc\u^  then  Dircinr  in 
i'hysick  uf  t-<mdo[i,  he  putWishcd  Tkt  Trte  t^f  Humane  Liff^  t>r  thf.  HhtiJ  flf  thi 
Grapf.  /*pwtu^i;  tht  Possiiftlitie  of  matttfainutg  nattnam-  lift  fr^m  mjittwy  u>  f.Th-mfrtt 
ui,i  is^  TPithoiti  liHy  iukn£iu  by  th.'  use  of  witu.  An  enlarge*!  clitiun  in  I-^um  was 
jiutih^hcd  Bl  Frankfurt  in  t6*5,  ami  reprinted  nt  the  Hague  in  1660,  and  Again  in 
1663.  Th«  |qu^gcf  citcil  in  the  text  occai  in  his  Opinions  an  tMfSma/i/es,  Loodoa^ 
1661. 
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not  !x*,  if  it  were  so  inherent  or  concomitant  with  maternal  bloud  and  seed  " 
rcferriny  to  the  old  Arabian  doctrine,  which  Willis  adhered  to,  that  every 
child  was  tainted  in  the  womb  wiih  the  retained  impure  menstrual  blood  of 
the  mother,  and  that  smallpox  (or  measles)  was  tne  natural  and  refjular 
purification  therefrom.  "  But  smallpox,"  he  continues,  "  is  dedicated  to 
infants  more  particularly  which  are  moist,  and  some  more  than  others 
abounding  with  vilioub  humours  drawn  from  maternal  extravagancy  and 
corrupt  dyet  in  the  lime  of  their  gestation  ;  and  by  this  aptitude  arc  well 
disposed  to  receive  infection  of  the  ayrc  upon  the  least  infection*." 

When  Whitakcr  calls  smallpox  a  "childish  disease,"  a 
disease  that  was  "antiently  and  generally  in  tlie  common  place 
of  petii  and  pmrih,  and  the  cure  of  no  moment,"  he  says  no 
more  than  Willis  and  others  say  of  smallpox  as  it  affected 
infants  and  children.  Says  Willis:  "there  is  less  danger  if  it 
should  happen  in  the  age  of  childhood  or  infancy";  and  again  : 
"the  sooner  that  anyone  hath  this  disease,  the  more  secure  they 
are,  wherefore  children  most  often  escape";  and  again;  "the 
measles  are  so  much  akin  to  the  smallpox  that  with  most 
authors  they  have  nut  deserved  to  be  handled  apart  from  them," 
although  he  recognizes  that  measles  is  sooner  ended  and  with 
less  danger.  Nor  was  Willis  singular  among  seventeenth- 
century  physicians  in  his  view — "  the  sooner  that  anyone  hath 
this  disease  the  more  secure  they  are."  Morton  in  two  passages 
remarks  upon  the  greater  mildness  of  smallpox  in  "infants": 
"  For  that  they  are  less  anxious  about  the  result,  infants  feel  its 
destructive  force  more  rarely  than  others" ;  and  again  :  "  Hence 
doubtless  infants,  being  of  course  aTro^ttv,  are  afflicted  more 
rarely  than  adults  with  the  severe  kinds  of  confluent  and 
malignant  smallj>ox'." 

In  the  very  first   treatise  written  by  an   English  physician 

specially    on    the    Acute    Diseases    of    Infants,    the    work    by 

Dr  Walter  Harris,  there  is  a  statement  concerning  the  mildness 

of  "smallpox  and  measles  in  infants"  (who  arc  defined  as  under 

four  years  of  age),  which  goes  even  farther  than  Morton's  : 

"The  smallpox  and  measles  of  infants,  being  for  the  most  part  a  mild 
and  tranquil  cnervcsccnce  of  the  bloud,  are  wont  to  have  often  no  bad 
character,  where  ncitlier  the  helping  hands  of  physicians  iuc  called  in  nor 
the  abounding  skill  of  complacent  nur^^s  is  put  \w  requisition^" 

'  His  uuly  reference  to  the  deaths  in  the  royal  family,  which  were  currently  &el 
duwn  t»  professional  misman.i|;enicnL,  comes  in  where  he  opni><ia^  the  preM.Tiptian  of 
Kivcrius  to  bftlhc  the  hamls  .in<t  feet  in  cold  water:  *'lhu  hath  nrwvwl  falftll,"  he 
«ay»,  *'in  rucIi  as  liavc  rare  tind  lendei  skins,  a&  is  pn)ve«l  by  the  lulhiiig  yf  the 
illusthiius  PtincL-ss  Royal.  Therefore  I  shall  rather  ordain  aperient  fomentatioos  in 
their  1h.iI,  tn  ,i.*s.ist  their  eruption  and  move  sweat." 

•   Pyri'tolo^iit,  II.  94,  ill. 

»  WaIici   Harris.  M.U.,  0<  morbii  tuuiU  in/kHtMrn,  i6ft9.    Thcrr  were  seven  1 
editioti-s  »omc  in  Kngliiih. 
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It  has  to  be  said,  however,  that  M 
infants  is  made  to   illustrate   a 


ortons  statement  i 
favourite   notion   of  his 


that 


apprehension  as  to  the  result,  which  infants  were  not  subject  to,  ^| 
made  smallpox  worse;  and  that  Harris's  assertion  of  the  natural  ^i 
mildness  of  the  "smallpox  and  measles"  of  infants  comes  in  to  ^i 
illustrate  the  evil  done  by  the  heating  regimen  of  physicians  ^H 
and  nurses,  who  are  mentioned  in  obviously  sarcastic  terms,  ^i 
So  also  Sydenham  says  that  "many  thousands"  of  infants  had  i 
perished  in  the  smallpox  through  the  ill-timed  endeavours  of  ^H 
imprudent  women  to  check  the  diarrhoea  which  was  a  com-  ^^ 
plication  of  the  malady,  but  was  in  Sydenham's  view,  although 
not  in  Morton's,  at  the  same  time  a  wholesome  relieving  incident 
therein.  If  we  may  take  it  that  infants  and  young  children 
had  smallpox  in  a  mild  form,  or  more  rarely  confluent  than  in 
adults,  we  may  also  conclude  that  many  of  them  died,  whether 
from  the  alcxipharmac  remedies  which  Morton  advised  and 
Sydenham  (with  his  follower  Harris)  denounced,  or  from  the 
attendant  diarrhoea  which  Sydenham  thought  a  natural  relief  to 
the  disease  and  Morton  thought  a  dangerous  complication. 

Making  every  allowance  for  motive  or  recrimination  in  the 
statements,  from  their  several  points  of  view,  by  Willis, 
Sydenham,  Morton,  Harris  (Martin  Lister  might  have  been 
added),  as  to  the  naturally  mild  course  of  smallpox  in  infants,  or 
when  not  interfered  with  by  erroneous  treatment,  it  cannot  but 
appear  that  infantile  smallpox  at  that  time  was  more  like 
measles  in  its  severity  or  fatality  than  the  infantile  smallpox  of 
later  times.  It  is  perhaps  of  little  moment  that  Jurin  should 
have  repeated  in  1 723  the  statements  of  Willis  and  others  ("  the 
hazard  of  dying  of  smallpox  increases  after  the  birth,  as  the 
child  advances  in  age")',  for  he  had  little  intimate  knowledge 
of  epidemics,  being  at  that  time  mainly  occupied  with  mathe- 
matics, and  with  smallpox  from  the  arithmetical  side  only.  But 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  understand  why  Heberden  should  have  said 
the  same  a  generation  after*;  or  how  much  credit  should  attach 
to  the  remark  oi  **an  eminent  physician  from  Ireland,"  who 
wrote  to  Dr  Andrew,  of  Exeter,  in  1765  :  "  Infants  usually  have 
the  natural  pock  of  as  benign  a  kind  as  the  artificial"." 

'  Jurin,  iMter  to  CoteswortA.     Luiul.  17a  j,  p.  11. 

*  Six'akiug  of  malignant  »orc-thtoal,  he  iays:  "  Tlic  younger  ihc  patients  are,  ihc 
{greater  U  their  riangcr,  which  u  contrary  tu  wluit  happen*)  in  the  uica&lc>ttiul  &mall- 
pmt."     Cvmmcntams  ou  OucaieSt  p.  15. 

■  Andrew's.  Prnriht  of  tnoculatien  fmj^riiaJiy  comidertd.     Exclcr^  1 765.  p»  6o» 
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Wliatevcr  may  have  been  its  fatality  or  severity  among 
infants  and  children,  it  was  chiefly  as  a  disease  of  the  higher 
ages  that  smallpox  in  the  Stuart  period  attracted  so  much 
notice  and  excited  so  much  alarm.  The  cases  mentioned  in 
letters  and  diaries  are  nearly  all  of  adults;  and  these  were  the 
cases,  whatever  proportion  they  may  have  made  of  the  smallpox 
at  all  ages,  that  gave  the  disease  its  tU  repute.  About  the 
middle  of  the  !8th  century  we  begin  to  have  exact  figures  of 
the  ages  at  which  deaths  from  smallpox  occurred  :  the  deaths 
are  then  nearly  all  of  infants,  so  much  so  that  in  a  total  of  1622. 
made  up  from  exact  returns,  only  7  were  above  the  age  of  ten, 
and  only  92  between  five  and  ten  ;  while  an  age-incidence  nearly 
the  same  continued  to  be  the  rule  until  after  the  great  epidemic 
of  1837-39,  when  it  began  gradually  to  move  higher'.  But  we 
should  err  in  Imagining  that  state  of  things  the  rule  for  the  17th 
century,  just  as  we  should  err  in  carrying  it  fonvard  into  our 
own  time.  Not  only  are  we  told  that  smallpox  of  infants  was 
like  measles  in  that  the  cure  was  of  no  moment  (which  is 
strange),  but  we  do  know  from  references  to  smallpox  in  the 
familiar  writings  of  the  Stuart  period  that  many  of  its  attacks, 
with  a  high  ratio  of  fatalities,  must  have  happened  to  adults. 
Thus,  to  take  the  diary  of  John  Evelyn,  he  himself  had  small- 
pox abroad  when  he  vvas  a  young  man,  his  two  daughters  died 
of  it  in  early  womanhood  within  a  few  months  of  each  other, 
and  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  one  of  them  died  of  it  about  the 
same   time.     Medical    writings   leave   the   same   impression   of 

'   Duvillnnl  (jiintiysr  et  Tahlmux  lU  flnfiittHft  1//  la  PttiU  Vfroit  tttr  fa  MortaiiU  h 
thaqn*  Age,     F'aris,  iSo't)  gives  the  Ages  at  which  6793  persons  died  of  smallpox  al 
Geneva  from  ijtto  tu  1760.  actunlii^;  tu  Uie  rv^->lCRi  uf  burials: 
Total  M 

■nagvi.    0-1,      —9,       -3,      ^4,     —5,    -6,     —7,     —8,     -9.  — ».  -«5.  -»t  — *5.  -J* 
6791     1,176     1300     \1(p    A98    603    .(Ki     jfOI     1^     109    78     126     54     y)      51 

The  public  health  uf  Geneva  nUered  very  much  for  (he  l>cttcr  in  the  cuursc  of  two 
centuries  frum  1561  lu  1760.  Krura  1561  to  1600,  lu  every  hunilred  chihlrcn  horn, 
30"9  <!icd  l>cf(>rc  nine  inonllu,  on  an  annual  average,  ami  50  twfore  five  years.  From 
1601  to  1700  the  rati«>s  were  377  under  nine  months,  and  46  l>eforc  five  years.  From 
1701  to  1760  the  <lL-nth.>  under  nine  ^lonth^  h.-id  Inllcn  In  17-3  per  cent.,  and  under 
five  year*  to  ^3(1  i>er  tent.  (Calculated  from  a  tahle  in  the  liibliotkhfue  Britattniifyf, 
Sciences  ct  Arl>,  iv.  ^17.)  I  l«i!i,  with  an  increahiiig  pmhability  of  life,  the  age- 
incidence  of  f.ual  small  |K>x  may  have  varieit  a  gomi  deal  within  thir  perioil  from  1580 
lo  1760.  It  i>  given  liy  UnviUan!  sci>nratcly  for  ihc  years  1700-1783  {inclusive  of 
mcflsleA) :  during  which  limited  peno«l  a  smaller  ratio  die*l  under  nine  monlhs,  and  a 
larger  ratio  above  Ihc  age  of  live  ycnrs  than  in  Ihe  ai^regalc  of  the  whole  period  fiom 
15K0  fo  1760.  Wliatever  may  have  Iwcn  the  rule  .ii  ( leneva,  it  cannot  be  applied  to 
Knglish  towns;  for,  while  -ionie  30  per  cent,  of  the  smallpox  deaths  were  at  ages 
above  live  \\\  the  Swi>s  city  if 700- 1783),  only  12  per  ccnl.  Mwre  above  five  in  iCtigluh 
(owTM  wch  as  Chester  and  Warrington  in  1773-4. 
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smallixjx  attacking  many  after  the  age  of  childhood.  Willis 
gives  four  cases,  all  of  adults.  Morton  gives  sixty-six  clinical 
cases  of  smallpox,  the  earliest  record  of  the  kind,  and  one  that 
might  pass  as  modern  :  twelve  of  the  cases  are  under  six  years 
of  age,  nine  are  at  ages  from  seven  to  twelve,  eleven  from 
thirteen  years  to  twenty,  seven  from  twenty-two  to  forty,  and 
all  but  two  of  the  remaining  twenty-four  clearly  indicated  in  the 
text,  in  one  way  or  another,  as  adolescents  or  adults,  the  result 
being  that  23  cases  are  under  twelve  and  43  cases  over  twelve*. 

That  ratio  of  adults  to  children  may  have  been  exceptional. 
Morton  was  less  likely  to  be  called  to  infants  than  to  older 
persons,  even  among  the  middle  class;  and  no  physician  in 
London  at  that  time  knew  what  was  passing  among  the  poorer 
classes,  except  from  the  bills  of  mortality.  But  if  Morton  had 
practised  in  London  two  or  three  generations  later,  say  in  the 
time  of  Lettsom,  when  "  most  born  in  London  have  smallpox 
before  they  are  seven,"  his  casebook  would  not  have  shown  a 
proportion  of  forty-three  cases  over  twelve  years  to  twenty-three 
under  that  age.  Whatever  things  contributed  to  the  growing 
evil  repute  of  smallpox  among  epidemic  maladies,  there  is  so 
much  concurrent  testimony  to  the  fact  itself  that  we  can  hardly 
take  it  to  have  been  wholly  illusion.  In  some  parts  the  mildness 
of  smallpox  was  still  asserted  as  if  due  to  local  advantages. 
Thus  Dr  Plot,  who  succeeded  Willis  in  his  chair  of  physics  at 
Oxford,  wrote  in  1677:  "Generally  here  they  are  so  favourable 
and  kind  that,  be  the  nurse  but  tolerably  good,  the  patient 
seldom  miscarries*.'* 

The  reason  commonly  assigned  for  the  large  number  of 
fatalities  in  smallpox  after  the  Restoration  was  erroneous  treat- 
ment. That  is  the  charge  made,  not  only  in  the  gossip  of  the 
town,  as  Pepys  reported  it,  but  in  Sydenham's  animadversions  on 
the  heating  regimen,  in  Morton's  on  the  cooling  regimen,  and  in 
the  sarcasms  of  both  physicians  upon  the  practice  of  "  mulier- 
culae"  or  nurses.  One  may  easily  make  too  much  of  this  view 
of  the  matter ;  it  is  certain  that  the  incidence  of  smallpox,  its 
fatality  and  its  frequency  in  general,  were  determined  in  the 
Stuart  period,  as  at  other  times,  by  many  things  besides.  Still, 
the  treatment  of  smallpox  has  always  had  the  first  place  in  its 
epidemiological  history.     The  fashion  of  it  that  concerns  us  at 


i 


'  PyrttotoxiHy  1  vols.     Kond.  1693-94,  vol,  11. 

*  NaiHraf  HisUry  of  O.xfofdshire.     Oxrord,  1677,  p.  43. 
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this  stage  was  the  famous  cooling  regimen,  commonly  joined 
with  the  name  of  Sydenham. 


Sydenham's  Practice  in  Smallpox. 

Sydenham  occupied  his  pen  largely  with  smallpox,  and 
gained  much  of  his  reputation  by  his  treatment  of  it.  At  the 
root  of  his  practice  lay  the  distinction  that  he  made  between 
discrete  smallpox  and  confluent.  His  practice  in  the  discrete 
form  was  to  do  little  or  nothing,  leaving  the  disease  to  get  well 
of  it-seir  Whether  the  eventual  eruption  were  to  be  discrete  or 
confluent,  he  could  not  of  course  tell  for  certain  until  two  or 
three  days  after  the  patient  sickened  ;  but  in  no  case  was  the 
sick  person  to  be  confined  to  bed  until  the  eruption  came  out. 
If  the  latter  were  sparse  or  discrete,  the  patient  was  to  get  up  for 
several  hours  every  day  while  the  disease  ran  its  course,  the 
physician  having  small  occasion  to  interfere  with  its  progress ; 
"whoever  labours  under  the  distinct  kind  hardly  needs  the  aid 
of  a  physician,  but  gets  well  of  himself  and  by  the  strength 
of  nature."  One  may  see  how  salutary  a  piece  of  good  sense 
this  was  at  the  lime,  by  taking  such  a  case  as  that  of  John 
Evelyn,  narrated  by  himself'.  He  felt  ill  at  Geneva  in  1646, 
and  was  bled,  leeched  and  purged  before  the  diagnosis  of 
smallpox  was  made.  "God  knows,''  he  says.  "  what  this  would 
have  produced  if  the  spots  had  not  appeared."  When  the 
eruption  did  appear,  it  was  only  the  di.screte  smallpox  ;  the 
pimples,  he  says,  were  not  many.  But  he  was  kept  warm  in 
bed  for  sixteen  days,  during  which  he  was  infinitely  afflicted 
with  heat  and  noisomcness,  although  the  appearance  of  the 
eruption  had  eased  him  of  his  pains.  For  five  whole  weeks  did 
he  keep  his  chamber  in  this  comparatively  slight  ailment. 
When  he  suggested  to  the  physician  that  the  letting  of  blood 
had  been  uncalled  for.  the  latter  excused  the  depletion  on  the 
ground  that  the  blood  was  so  burnt  and  vicious  that  the  disease 
would  have  turned  to  plague  or  spotted  fever  had  he  proceeded 
by  any  other  method*. 

As  there  were  many  such  cases,  Sydenham's  radical  dis- 
tinction   between   discrete   and    confluent    smallpox,   with    his 

*  In  his  Duuy,  under  the  year  164ft,  liomcwanJ  jouniey  from  Komc. 

*  The  physicmn  was  "a  very  Icamcil  old  man,"  Dr  Le  Chai,  who  had  couiitcJ 
uinon^  his  pnticnls  al  Tieneva  9uch  eminent  personages  as  liu&tavuft  Adolphus  and  Ihc 
duke  of  Buckingham. 
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advice  to  leave  the  former  to  itself,  was  of  great  value,  and  ts 
justly  reckoned  to  his  credit  But  in  the  management  of 
confluent  smallpox  he  advised  active  interference.  If  there 
were  the  slightest  indication  that  the  disease  was  to  be  confluent 
(that  is  to  say»  the  eruption  copious  and  the  pocks  tending  to 
run  together),  he  at  once  ordered  the  patient  to  receive  a  vomit 
and  a  purge,  and  then  to  be  bled,  with  a  view  to  check  the 
ebullition  of  the  blood  and  mitigate  the  violence  of  the  disease. 
Even  infants  and  young  children  were  to  ha\*c  their  blood 
drawn  in  such  an  event.  This  heroic  treatment  at  the  outset 
was  according  to  the  rule  of  obsla  pr'tticipiis ;  by  means  of  it  he 
thought  to  divert  the  attack  into  a  milder  course.  The  initial 
depiction  once  over,  Sydenham  had  resort  to  what  is  known  as 
the  cooling  regimen.  He  set  his  face  against  the  "sixteen  days 
warm  in  bed,"  which  Evelyn  had  to  endure  even  in  a  discrete 
smallpox.  It  was  usually  a  mistake  for  the  patient  to  take 
to  bed  continually  before  the  sixth  day  from  his  sickening  or 
the  fourth  day  from  the  appearance  of  the  eruption ;  after  that 
stage,  when  all  the  pustules  would  be  out.  the  regimen  would 
differ  in  different  confluent  cases,  and.  of  course,  in  some  a 
continuance  in  bed  would  be  inevitable  as  well  as  prudent  In 
like  manner  cardiac  or  cordial  remedies,  which  were  of  a  heating 
character,  were  indicated  only  by  the  patient's  lowness.  The 
more  powerful  diai>horetic  treacles,  such  as  mithridate,  were 
always  a  mistake.  The  tenth  day  was  a  critical  time,  and  then 
paregoric  was  almost  a  specific.  In  the  stage  of  recover)'-  it  was 
not  rarely  prudent  to  prescribe  cordial  tncdicincs  and  canary 
wine.  Thus,  on  a  fair  review  of  Sydenham's  ordinances  for 
smallpox  in  a  variety  of  circumstances,  it  will  appear  that  he 
did  not  carry  the  cooling  regimen  to  fanatical  lengths  and  that 
he  was  sufficiently  aware  of  the  risks  attending  a  chill  in  the 
course  of  the  disease*. 

Apart  from  his  rule  of  leaving  cases  of  discrete  smallpox  to 
recover  of  themselves.  Sydenham's  management  of  the  disease 

'  Or  Dover  ha-s  left  lis  an  nccounl  of  Sydcnhtim's  practice  in  ihc  smatJptix  a*<  he 
himself  experienced  it:  "  M/Tiilst  I  Iivc«,l  with  Dr  Sytlcnhani,  I  hati  myself  tlic  smaW- 
|HJX,  and  Icll  iU  on  the  twelfth  day.  in  the  Ijcginmng  1  lust  twenty  (»unccs  of  hinoil. 
He  gave  mc  a  vomit,  biit  I  find  l>y  cxpcricnct  purging  much  belter.  I  went  abruftd, 
by  his  direction,  till  1  was  blind,  and  tlivn  tu<>k  lu  my  be<l.  I  Itnd  nu  fire  alli^weil  in 
my  room,  my  winilo\vs  were  constantly  open,  my  lic^Iclothei  were  ordcrwl  to  lie  laic! 
nn  liighcr  tlian  niy  waist.  He  made  mc  take  twelve  bottles  of  small  beer.  ncidulalc«i 
with  spirit  of  vitriol,  every  twenty-four  hours.  I  had  of  this  anomalous  kind  to  a  very 
great  degree,  yet  nevci  lost  my  senses  one  moiDCfit.**  Tfu  Antiait  i^yncitm  s 
Ltgacy.     LondoQ,  173J,  p.  114- 
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was  neither  approved  generally  at  the  time,  nor  endorsed  by 
posterity.  His  phlebotomies  in  confluent  cases,  usually  at  the 
outset,  but  sometimes  even  after  the  eruption  was  out  if  the 
patient  had  been  under  the  heating  regimen  before,  were  an 
innovation  borrowed  from  the  French  Galenists.  The  earlier 
\\Titers  had,  for  the  most  part,  excepted  smallpox  among  the 
acute  maladies  in  which  blood  was  to  be  drawn.  But  th( 
Galenic  rules  of  treatment  were  made  more  rigorous  in  pro- 
portion as  they  were  challenged  by  the  Paracelsist  or  chemical 
physicians,  and  it  was  among  the  upholders  of  tradition  that 
blood-letting  wtis  extended  to  smallpox.  Whitakcr  says  that, 
when  he  was  at  St  Germain  with  the  exiled  Stuarts,  the  French 
king  was  blooded  in  smallpox  ten  or  eleven  times,  and  recovered; 
"and  upon  this  example  they  will  ground  a  precept  for  universal 
practice," 

The  ambiguity  of  the  dia^fnosis  at  the  outset,  and  the  desire  to  lose  ndi 
time,  may  have  been  the  original  grounds  of  this  indiscriminate  fashion  of 
rJbleeding.  Evelyn's  doctor  at  Geneva  in  1646,  "afterwards  acknowledged 
thai  he  should  not  have  bled  me  had  he  suspected  the  smallpox,  which  brake 
out  a  day  after,"  but  eventually  he  defended  his  practice  as  having  made  the 
attack  milder.  In  hkc  manner  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  of  Kdinburgh,  (1684) 
look  four  ounces  of  blood  from  a  child  of  five,  who  was  sickening  for  some 
maUdy  ;  when  it  turned  out  lo  be  smallpox,  the  mother  expressed  her  alarm 
that  blood  should  have  been  drawn  ;  but  Sibbald  poinie<l  lo  the  favourable 
character  of  the  cnipiion  as  justifying  what  he  had  <lone  :  *' Optime  enim 
crupcrunt  variolae,  ct  ab  earum  eruptione  febris  rcmissii*." 

The  ill  cnfects  of  blood-letting,  says  Whitaker.  may  be  observed 
Jn  French  children,  whicli  by  this  frequent  phlebotomizing  are 
"withered  \x\  juvenilv  age."  Therefore,  he  concludes,  blooding 
in  smallpox  should  not  be  a  common  remedy,  "  but  in  such 
extremity  as  the  person  must  lose  some  part  of  his  substance  to 
save  the  whole."  He  calls  it  the  rash  and  inconsiderate  practice 
of  modish  persons ;  '*  and  if  the  disease  be  conjunct  [confluent], 
with  an  undeniable  plethory  of  blood,  wliich  is  the  proper 
indication  o{  phlebotomy,  yet  such  bleeding  ought  to  be  by 
scarification  [upon  the  arms,  thighs  or  back]  and  cupping- 
glasses,  without  the  cutting  of  any  major  vessel."  Another 
English  physician  of  the  time.  Dr  Slatholm,  of  Buntingford 
in  Hertfordshire,  who  wrote  in  |657*,  says  that  he  had  known 
physicians  in  Paris  not  to  abstain  from  venesection  in  children 
of  tender  age,  even  in  sucklings.     He  had  never  approved  the 


'  S'otiii  /ihsttrattt.     Lib.  M.,  cap.  10. 

"  D*  FthrihHs  *£-.*.,  1-ond.  1657  :  cup.  ix.  *•!>*  VariolU  el  Morbilli*,"  p.  141 
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letting  of  blood  in  such  cases,  lest  nature  be  so  weakened  as  to 
be   unable   to  drive  the   peccant  matter  to  the  skin.     For   the 
most  part,  he  says,  an  ill  result  follows  venesection  in  smallpox ; 
and  although  it  sometimes  succeeds,  yet  that  is  more  by  chance 
than  by  good  management.    As  to  exposing  the  sick  in  smallpox 
to  cold  air,  he  declares  that  he  had  known   many  in  benign 
smallpox  carried  off  thereby,  instancing  the  case  of  his  brother-  ^U 
in-law.  the  squire  of  Great  Hornham»  near  Buntingford,  whose  ^^ 
death  from  smallpox  in  November,  1656,  in  the  flower  of  his  age, 
he  set  down  to  a  chill  brought  on  "  ejus  inobedicntia  et  mulicrum  ^U 
contumacia*."  ^^ 

The  cooling  regimen,  as  well  as  the  danger  of  it,  was  familiar 
long  before  Sydenham's  time.  There  could  be  no  better  proof 
of  this  than  a  bit  of  dialogue  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  *  Fair 
Maid  of  the  Inn '  (Act  li.  scene  2).  a  comedy  which  was  licensed 
in  January,  1626 : 

Host.    And  you  have  been  in  England?     But  they  say  ladies  in  England 
take  a  great  deal  of  physic. ..They  say  ladies  there  take  physic  for  fashion. 

Chrnm.     Yes,  sir,  and  many  times  die  to  keep  fashion. 

Host.     How  !     Die  to  keep  fashion  ? 

CltKvn,    Ves  :  I  have  known  a  lady  sick  of  the  smallpox,  only  to  keep 
her  face  from  pit-holes,  take  cold,  strike  them  in  again,  kick  up  the  heels,  > 
and  vanish. 

Sydenham  says  that  the  heating  regimen  was  the  practice 
of  empirics  and  sciolists.  Per  contra  his  distinguished  colleague 
Morton  says  that  every  old  woman  and  apothecary  practised 
the  cooling  regimen,  and  he  points  the  moral  of  its  evil  con- 
sequences in  a  good  many  of  his  sixty-six  clinical  cases*.  He  , 
pronounces  the  results  of  the  cooling  regimen  to  have  been 
disastrous;  he  had  been  told  that  Sydenham  himself  relaxed 
the  rigour  of  his  treatment  in  his  later  years.     There  was  so 


'  '*  first  of  ail,"  he  says,  *'  let  the  paUcnl  be  kept  with  all  care  and  diligence  from 
cold  air,  especially  in  winter,  so  that  the  jwrcs  of  the  skin  may  be  opcn^  and  the 
pocks  assisted  to  come  out.  Tlierefure  let  him  be  kept  in  a  room  well  cloMrrl,  in(Q 
which  cold  air  is  in  no  manner  lo  enter,  and  let  tiim  be  Hedulou.sly  covered  up  in 
|jcd.  ...  I  dcftire  the  mure  tu  admonish  my  friencls  in  this  matter,  for  that  Robert 
Cage,  esquire,  my  dear  .sister's  husband,"  etc. 

■  Bc&ide»  cases  to  show  the  ill  effects  of  blooding,  vomits,  purees  anil  cooling 
mcflicine^  such  as  spirit  of  vilriol,  he  gives  cx.implcv  a,s  if  to  rcnitc  Sydenham's 
favourite  notion  thai  salivation,  diarrhoea  and  menstrual  haemorrhage  were  relieving 
or  salutary.  Morton's  chief  object  wa*  \(\  bring  out  the  eruption,  and  Lo  get  it  tu 
maturate  kindly ;  an  erupiion  which  lnnguLshe<l.  or  did  not  rise  and  tilt,  was  for  him 
Ihc  most  untoward  of  events.  Sydenham,  un  the  othex  hand,  argued  that  the  danger 
was  in  pro|>ortion  to  the  number  of  pustules  and  to  the  total  quantity  oi  matter 
contoincil  in  them ;  and  he  sought,  accordingly,  lo  restrain  cases  uhicli  tbrcatcneti  to 
be  confluent  by  an  evacuant  treatment  or  repressive  regimen. 
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ttttle  smallpox  for  some  fifteen  years  after  the  date  of  Morton's 
book  (1694)  that  the  controversies  on  its  treatment  appear  to 
have  dropped.  But,  on  the  revival  of  epidemics  in  1710  and 
1714,  essays  were  written  against  blooding,  vomits  and  purges  in 
smallpox'. 

In  1718,  Dr  Woodward,  the  Gresham  professor  of  physic  and 
an  eminent  geologist,  published  some  remarks  on  *'  the  new 
practice  of  purging"  in  smallpox,  which  were  directed  against 
Mead  and  Freind.  In  1719  Freind  addressed  a  Latin  letter  to 
Mead  on  Uie  subject  (the  purging  was  in  the  secondary'  fever  of 
confluent  smallpox),  and  a  lively  controversy  arose  in  which 
Freind  referred  to  Woodward  anonymously  as  a  well-known 
empiric.  On  the  loth  of  June,  17 19,  about  eight  in  the  evenings 
Woodward  was  entering  the  quadrangle  of  Gresham  College 
when  he  was  set  upon  by  Mead.  Woodward  drew  his  sword 
and  rested  the  point  of  it  until  Mead  drew  his,  which  he  was 
long  in  doing.  The  passes  then  began  and  the  combatants 
advanced  step  by  step  until  they  were  in  the  middle  of  the 
quadrangle.  Woodward  declared  (in  a  letter  to  the  Weekly 
Journal)  that  he  was  getting  the  best  of  it,  when  his  foot  slipped 
and  he  fell.  He  found  Mead  quickly  standing  over  him 
demanding  that  he  should  beg  his  life.  This  Woodward 
dech'ned  to  do,  and  the  combat  degenerated  to  a  strife  of 
tongues*.  Next  year  the  controversy  over  the  treatment  of 
smallpox  assumed  a  triangular  form.  The  third  side  was  repre- 
sented by  Dr  Dover,  who  had  been  something  of  a  buccaneer 
on  the  Spanish  main  and  was  now  in  practice  as  a  physician. 
An  old  pupil  of  Sydenham's,  he  still  adhered  to  blood-letting  in 
smallpox  ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1720,  when  the  disease  was 
exceedingly  prevalent  among  persons  of  quality  in  London,  he 
claimed  to  have  rescued  from  death  a  lady  whom  Mead  had 
given  over,  by  pulling  off  the  lattefs  blisters  and  ordering  a  pint 
of  blood  to  be  drawn.  "  He  hath  observed  the  same  method 
with  like  success  with  several  persons  of  quality  this  week,  and 
is  as  yet  in  very  great  vogue...  He  declaims  against  his  brethren 
of  the  faculty  [especially  Mead  and  Freind],  with  public  and 


'  Wnltcr  Lynn.  M.B.,  A  mon  ^asy  tin<i  saf€  Method  of  Curt  in  rki  Sntafipox 
fxmn^tii  npoH  Exf*rrimeftts^  atut  a  /in>ifn>  of  Dr  SyJenham^s  HWks^  Lend-  1714; 
&>m^  Rfp<ctii>Hi  upon  ttu  MoAi^n  Prartue  af  Phyiii  in  Rilation  to  thf  SmaupM^ 
Lond.  1715.     K.  IWliiitjef,  A  Trratiit  (OHtfrmng  th£  Smallpox^  Ijancl.  17JI. 

'  LcUcr  from  Wtnxlwanl  to  the  Wtfkiy  jMrnat,  30  June»  1719,  in  Nichols,  Lit 
Attuit.  VI.  641. 
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great  vc^einence,  and  particulasiy  against  purging  and  Uislerii^ 
in  the  distemper,  which  he  af&rms  to  be  the  death  of 
thousands'." 

Huxham.  another  Sydenhamian,  appears  to  have  practised 
not  only  blooding  in  smallpox,  but  also  blistering*  purging  aod 
salivating'.  Hut  in  that  get>eration  the  practice  was  cxi 
so  much  so  that  when  it  re\-ived  in  sonvc  hands  about  I7i 
(including  Fothcrgili's),  it  was  thus  referred  to  in  a  letter 
the  general  epidemic  of  smallpox  in  that  year :  **  I  have  beard 
that  bleeding  is  more  commonly  practised  by  some  of  the  best 
physicians  nowadays  than  it  was  formerly,  even  after  the 
smallpox  is  come  out'.'*  In  smallpox  the  lancet,  like  other 
methods,  has  been  in  fashion  for  a  time,  and  then  out  of  fasbkm  ; 
but  the  old  teaching  that  smallpox  did  not  call  for  blood-letting 
was  ultimately  restored.  When  Barker,  in  1747.  gave  a  diiscoursc 
before  the  College  of  Physicians  on  the  *  Agreement  betwixt 
Ancient  and  Modern  Physicians, "  he  did  not  venture  to  defend 
Sydenham's  blooding  in  smallpox,  although  he  would  not  admit 
that  he  was  "  a  bloudthirsty  man*." 


Causes  of  Mild  or  Severe  Smallpox. 

Besides  the  errors  of  the  heating   or  the  cooling  rc^im 
respectively,  there  is  another  thing  that   may  have  had  som 
thing  to  do  with  the  greater  fatality  of  smallpox,  as  remark 
by  many,  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.     "How  is  i 
asks  Sydenham,  "  that  so  few  of  the  common  people  die  of  th 
disease  compared  with  tlic  numbers  that  perish  by  it  among  the 
rich*?"     Sydenham  may  not  have  known  how  much  small 
mortality  there  was  in  the  poorer  quarters  of  London.     But 
Restoration  was  certainly  a   great  lime  of  free  living   in   the 
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)  RcT.  Dr  Mangey  to  Dr  Waller,  4  Marcb,  1730,  London.     Nicholc*  £Jt,  Aneai* 

I.  135- 

■  Huxham,  Phil.  Trams.  XXXII.  (1715).  379. 

*  GtHt.  Afagax.^  Sept.  17J1I. 

*  John  Barker,  M.D„  A^etmtfit  b/fivixt  Anamt  ami  Mod>m  Pkynciam^ 
1747.     A1m>  two   French  ef)ition.s.     It  is  on  Van  Hclnionl  that   Pnrker  pours 
Kom  for  "  breaking  dorni  the  two  pillars  of  ancient  medicine — bleeding  and  purgii 
in  acute  disease*."     That  upsclling  pcr>on  forNjre  to  Llcc<!  cvcn  in  jilt'uri5y;  the  01 
thing  itial  he  liiok  from  the  ancient  medicine  nas  a  thin  diet  in  fevctb ;  **  and  jet 
•chcine,  a*  wild  and  alviurd  as  it  »ccnis,  h.id  it&  admirers  for  a  time." 

*  Ljrmi  (u.  s.  1714-15)  agrees  as  to  the  matter  of  fact,  namely,  that  ''      ' 
fnmi  sni»lhi<M  wus  greater  among  the  richer  classes,  »ho  »cre  too  mui 
and   hcalctt   in  their   cure,  than  among  the  poorer,  who  lud  not  the  iii<.ai..^   .^  U 
phyfticianft  and  pay  apothecaries*  bdlii. 
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upper  classes  of  society,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  smallpox 
was  apt  to  prove  a  deadly  disease  to  a  broken  constitution. 
Willis  believed  that  excesses  even  predisposed  people  to  take 
the  infection:  "I  have  known  some  to  have  fallen  into  this 
disease  from  a  surfeit  or  immoderate  exercise,  when  none 
besides  in  the  whole  country  about  hath  been  sick  of  it."  There 
were,  of  course,  families  in  which  smaIlp>ox  was  for  some  un- 
known reason  peculiarly  fatal.  Again,  the  origins  of  constitutional 
weakness  arc  lost  in  ancestry,  the  poor  stamina  of  children  being 
often  determined  by  the  lives  of  their  grandfathers  or  great- 
grandfathers. In  the  royal  family  of  Stuart  smallpox  proved 
more  than  ordinarily  fatal,  but  it  was  among  the  grand-children 
and  great  grand-children  of  James  I,  that  those  fatalities 
happened.  Of  the  children  of  Charles  T.,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
and  the  Princess  of  Orange  died  of  smallpox  within  a  few 
months  of  each  other  in  the  year  of  the  Restoration.  The 
disease  was  not  less  fatal  a  generation  after  in  the  family  of  the 
Duke  of  York  (James  II.).  Dr  Willis  fell  into  disgrace  with 
that  prince  because  he  bluntly  told  him  that  the  ailment  of  one 
of  his  sons  was  "  mala  stamina  vitae."  All  his  sons,  says  Burnet, 
died  young  and  unhealthy,  one  of  them  by  smallpox.  Of  his 
two  daughters,  Queen  Mary  died  of  haemorrhagic  smallpox  in 
1694,  and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  only  child  of  the  other, 
Princess  Anne  of  Denmark  (afterwards  Queen  Anne),  died  at 
the  age  of  eleven,  of  a  malady  which  was  called  smallpox  by 
some,  and  malignant  sorcthroat  by  others'. 

Among  the  medical  writers  of  this  period,  who  gave  reasons 
why  smallpox  should  be  so  severe  or  deadly  in  stjme  while  it 
was  so  slight  in  otlicrs,  Morton  was  the  most  systematic.  He 
made  three  degrees  of  smallpox — benign,  medium  and  malig- 
nant:  these  did  not  answer  quite  to  the  discrete,  confluent  and 
haemorrhagic  of  other  classifiers,  for  his  malignant  class  included 
so  many  confluent  cases  that  in  one  place  he  uses  maiigfiac  ^s 
the  equivalent  of  conflHcntcs  sen  coha^rentes^  while  his  middle 
class  was  made  up  of  some  confluent  cases, — perhaps  such 
medium  cases  as  had  confluent   pocks   on   the   face   but   not 


*  He  was  under  ihc  tutelage  of  John  Ch\irchill,  duke  of  Marlborough,  who  do«i 
not  give  n  name  to  the  nmlndy  (Cnxc's  Lift  of  Martf>orougk\.  Dr  Janics  JohnsUme, 
juiu..  of  WurcMtcr,  in  his  TreaJui  on  tfu  Afnli^nant  ^ngtna,  1779.  p.  7S,  claina&  the 
(Icuth  of  Ihc  Duke  of  Gloucester  as  ftoni  that  cau&e,  oa  the  evidence  of  Bishop  Kennel's 
account. 
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elsewhere, — and  a  certain  proportion  of  discrete  The  medium 
kind  were  the  most  common  {frcqucntissimae  sunt  et  maxif9u 
tmlgarts  xxirwltu  medutr).  Still,  it  was  the  benign  t>*pe  that  he 
made  the  nornta  or  standard  of  smallpox,  from  which  the 
disease  was  "deflected"  towards  the  medium  type,  or  still 
farther  deflected  towards  the  malig^nant  He  gives  a  list  of 
fourteen  things  that  may  serve  to  deflect  an  attack  of  smallpox 
from  the  norma  of  mildness  to  the  degrees  of  mean  severity  or 
malignity:  , 

I.     If  thr  eruption  come  out  too  soon  or  too  late. 

t»     If  the  patient  be  sprung  from  a  stock  in  which  smallpox  is   woni 
to  prove  fatal,  as  if  by  hcrcdiian-  right. 

3.  If  the  attack  f.-ill  in  the  flower  of  life,  when  the  spirits  are  keener  and 
more  inclincvl  to  febrile  heats, 

4.  If  the  patient  be  harassed  by  fever,  or  by  sorrow,  love  or  any  other 
pASsinn  of  the  nund. 

5.  If  the  patient  be  given  to  spirituous  liquors,  vehement  exercise  or 
anythini;  else  of  the  kind  that  tends  to  irritate  the  spirits. 

6.  If  the   attack  come  upon  women  during  certain  states  of  health 
peculiar  to  them. 

7.  If  caiharlics,  emetics  and  blooding  had  been  used. 

8.  If  the  healing  regimen  had  been  carried  to  excess,  or  other  ill-judged 
treatment  followed. 

9.  If  the  patient  had  met  a  chill  at  the  ontset,  checking  the  eruption. 
la     If  the  attack  happen  in  summer. 

It.     If  the  attack  liappen  during  a  variolous  epidemic  constitution  of  the 


i 


air. 


12.  If  the  patient  be  pregnant  or  newly  married. 

13.  If  the  patient  be  consumptive  or  syphilitic. 

14.  If  the  patient  be  apprehensive  as  to  the  result. 


4 


Morton  having  made  the  benign  type  the  norm,  made  the 
medium  t>'pe  the  commonest ;  and  that  was  really  true  of  the  first 
great  epidemic  in  London  in  his  experience,  in  the  years  \66/-6S, 
Sydenham  says  of  it  that  the  cases  were  more  than  he  ever 
remembered  to  have  seen,  before  or  after :  *'  nevertheless,  as  the 
disease  was  regular  and  of  a  mild  type,  it  cut  off  comparatively 
few  among  the  immense  number  of  those  who  took  it"  Pcpys 
enters  this  epidemic  under  the  date  of  9  Feb.  1668:  "It  also 
hardly  ever  was  remembered  for  such  a  season  for  the  smallpox 
as  these  last  two  months  have  been,  people  being  seen  all  up  and 
down  the  streets  newly  come  out  after  the  smallpox."  Let  us 
pause  here  for  a  moment  to  ask  what  Pepys  may  have  meant 
by  recognising  the  people  all  up  and  down  the  streets  newly 
come  out  after  the  smallpox.  Did  he  mean  that  they  were  pock- 
marked ?  We  may  answer  the  question  by  the  testimony  of 
Dr  Fothergill  for  a  correspondingly  mild  and  extensive  preva- 
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lencc  of  smallpox  in  London  some  three  generations  later, 
which  I  shall  take  out  of  its  order  because  it  bears  upon  the 
question  of  pitting.     His  report  for  December  175 1  is:* 

"Smallpox  began  to  make  their  appearance  more  frequently  than  they 
had  done  of  late,  and  became  epidemic  in  this  month.  They  were  in 
general  of  a  benign  kind,  tolerably  distinct,  though  often  very  numerous. 
Many  had  them  so  favourably  as  to  require  very  little  medical  assistance,  and 
perhaps  a  greater  number  have  got  through  them  safely  than  has  of  late 
years  been  known."  The  January  (1752)  report  is  :  *' A  distinct  benign  kind 
of  smallpox  continued  to  be  the  epidemic  of  this  month;  a  few  confluent 
cases,  but  rarely."  In  February  he  writes  :  "Children  and  young  persons, 
unless  the  constitution  is  very  unfavourable,  get  through  it  very  well;  and 
the  height  to  which  the  weekly  bills  are  swelled  ought  to  be  considered,  in 
the  present  case,  as  an  argument  of  the  frequency,  not  the  fatality,  of  this 
distemper."  In  June  the  type  was  still  favourable  :  "Crowds  of  such  whom 
we  sec  daily  in  the  streets  without  any  other  vestige  than  the  remaining 
redness  of  a  distinct  pock." 

This  was  an  epidemic  such  as  Sydenham  alleges  that  of 
1667-68  to  have  been ;  and  the  vestiges  of  smallpox  by  which 
Pepys  recognized  those  who  were  newly  come  out  of  the  disease 
were  probably  the  .same  that  Fothcrgill  saw  in  1752. 

A  practitioner  at  Chichester  does  indeed  say  as  much  of 
those  treated  by  himself  about  the  same  date:  "when  the 
distemper  did  rage  so  much  in  and  about  Chichester,  ten  or  a 
dozen  years  since  [written  in  1685],  it  was  a  great  many  that 
fell  under  my  care,  I  believe  sixty  at  the  least,  and  yet  I  lost 
but  one  person  of  the  disease.  Nor  was  one  of  my  patients 
marked  with  them  to  be  seen  but  half  a  year  after*."  As 
these  experiences  must  have  been  somewhat  exceptional  I  shall 
give  a  section  to  the  general  case. 


Pockmarked  Faces  in  the  X7th  Century. 

The  smallpox  of  1667-68  had  among  its  numerous  victims 
one  of  the  king's  mistresses,  the  beautiful  Frances  Stewart , 
duchess  of  Richmond,  residing  in  Somerset  House,  who  caught 

*  In  ihe  GtnlUmirCs  Af.i^aum,  under  the  dates. 

'  A  Direc/  Mcfh.si  of  orJtrim;  an  i  curtail  /\-i'/f/f  of  th  tt  /.ufothsom.'  Disease  the 
Sm^/fijx,  /wi»^  tkf  t2u:nty  years'  fracticM  experience  ofyokn  L'tmfort  alias  LamparJ^ 
London,  1685.  The  writer  was  prubably  an  empiric.  "  Practitioner  in  Chyrurjjcry 
and  Phystck,"  dwelling  at  Havaiil.  and  attending  the  George  at  Chichcsccr  on 
Mondays,  Wednosday^  and  Fridays,  the  Half  Moon  at  Pcter-ifidd  on  Siluniayii.  He 
Mys :  "One  great  cauM:  of  this  itt^en^  ticing  so  niirtal  in  the  country  ih  bccauM  the 
infection  doth  mike  many  phy&iciaiis  backward  to  visit  such  patients,  either  for  fear 
of  taking  the  dtscisc  ihcm-.dvc«  or  transferring  the  infcchon  to  olhcri."  He  has 
another  fling  al  the  fcgalar  faculty:  *'Dj  nH  ran  midding  to  Ur  Dunce  or  hU 
as^i«tancc  to  h<  let  liloud."  Empiric*,  although  they  were  coimionly  fight  ab>ut 
blood  •letting,  were  under  the  suspicion  of  njl  speaking  the  truth  al>9Ut  theii  curci. 
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the  disease  in  March  1668  and  was  "  mighty  full  of  it."  Pep 
who  records  the  fact,  had  seen  her  portrait  taken  shortly  befor 
"  It  would  make  a  man  weep,"  he  exclaims,  "  to  see  what  she 
was  then  and  what  she  is  likely  to  be  by  people's  discour 
now."  Happily  the  worst  fears  were  not  realized.  Pepys  sa 
her  driving  in  the  Park  in  August,  and  remarks,  without  a 
strict  regard  to  grammar,  that  she  was  *'of  a  noble  person  as 
ever  I  did  see,  but  her  face  worse  than  it  was  considerably  by 
the  smallpox."  The  king,  unlike  the  Lord  Castlewood  of 
romance,  suffered  no  loss  of  ardour  for  his  mistress,  having 
visited  her  over  the  garden  wall,  as  Mr  Pcpys  relates,  on  the 
evening  of  Sunday,  the  loth  of  May.  It  is  rather  the  idea,  and 
especially  the  historical  idea,  of  these  horrors  that  "  would  make 
a  man  weep/'  and  it  has  moved  a  great  and  eloquent  historian  of 
our  own  time  to  deep  pathos'.  If  there  be  anything  that  can 
counteract  the  effects  of  agreeable  rhetoric  it  Is  perhaps  statis- 
tics. The  following  numerical  estimate  of  the  proportion  of 
pockmarked  faces  in  London  after  the  Restoration  is  accord- 
ingly offered  with  all  deference.  It  applies  mainly  to  the 
criminal  and  lower  classes^  who  were  as  likely  as  any  to  beetr 
the  marks  of  smallpox. 
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In  the  [jiHdon  GazftU^  the  first  advertisement  of  a  person  "wanted 
appears  in  December,  1667  ;  and  thereafter  until  June,  1774,  there  are 
a  hundred  such  advertisements  of  runaway  apprentices,  of  footmen  or  oth 
ser\*ants  who  had  robbed  their  masters,  of  horse- stealers,  of  highwaymi 
and  the  like.  There  is  always  a  description  more  or  less  full ;  and  in 
consecutive  hundred  I  have  included  only  such  persons  as  are  so  particularly 
described  in  feature  that  pock-pils  would  have  been  mentioned  if  they  had 
existed.  It  is  not  until  the  ninth  case  that  "pock-holes  in  his  face" occurs 
in  the  description,  the  eleventh  case  following  close,  with  the  same  mark  ofj 
identity.  Then  comes  a  long  interval  until  the  twenty-fourth  and  twenty-ftfr 
cases,  both  with  pock-holes,  two  of  a  band  of  highwaymen  concerned  in  arf 
attempt  to  rob  the  Duke  of  Ormond's  coach  near  London^  one  of  them  having 
emerged  from  Frying-pan  Alley  in  Petticoat  Lane.  Fifteen  cases  follow,  all 
described  by  distinctive  features,   without  mention  of  pock-marks,  until 
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*  Macaalay,  History  of  England ,  iv.  5i3«.     Tlic  moving  i)a.ssage  on  the  furmt 
horrors  of  smallpox,  h  propos  of  ibc  death  of  Queen  Mary  in  1694.  is  familiar  to  m( 
but  it  may  be  cited  once  more  in  the  context  of  a  prcifcssionat  histury  :  **  Tlial  di 
ovcf  which  science  has  since  achieved  a  succession  of  glorious  ami  beneficent  victorir 
was  then  the  most  terrible  of  all  the  ministers  of  death.     The  havoc  of  the  plngue  h: 
been  far  more  rapid  :  but  plaj^ie  had  visited  our  shores  only  once  or  twice  witl 
living  memory  ;  and  the  sinoJIpox  was  always  present,  Ailing  the  churchyaids 
corpses,  tormenting  with  constaiil  ft.ir*  all  whom  it  had  not  yel  stricken,  leaving 
those  whose  lives  it  spared  the  hideous  traces  of  its  power,  turning  the  IwiIk  into 
changeling  at  which  the  mother  &hudden:<l,  and  making  the  eyes  and  cheebi  of  \\ 
betrothed  matden  objectsi  of  horror  to  the  lover."     It  U  not  given  to  us  all  to  wril 
like  thib  ;  but  it  i»  possible  that  the  lo&s  of  picturcsqueac&s  iKxy  be  balanced  by  ■  gui 
of  accuracy  and  correctness. 
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we  come  to  the  fortieth,  a  boy  of  twelve  or  ihinecn,  who  "hath  lately  had 
the  smallpox."  The  next  is  the  forty-ninlh,  a  Yorkshireman,  Ion ;;-vi sage d, 
and  "  hatn  had  the  smallpox,"  and  close  upon  him  the  fiftieth  "  marked  with 
smallpox."  Then  come  four  in  quick  succession,  the  56th,  59th,  61st  and 
63d  ;  next  the  7($t ;  and  then  a  long  series  with  no  marks  of  smallpox,  until 
ihc  95ih,  97ih,  99th  and  looth,  three  of  these  last  four  having  been  negroes. 

The  result  is  that  sixteen  in  the  hundred  are  marked  more 
or  less  with  smallpo.x,  four  of  thcni  being  black  men  or  boys. 
One  had  **  lately  had  the  smallpox,"  another  had  "  newly 
recovered  of  the  smalIpo.K."  One  was  a  cherry-cheeked  boy  of 
twelve,  "somewhat  disfigured  with  smallpox,"  who  had  run 
away  from  Bradford  school.  Two  arc  described  as  much 
disfigured,  some  as  a  little  disfigured,  several  others  as  **full  of 
pock-holes."  The  same  mark  of  identity  is  occasionally  men- 
tioned in  the  advertisements  beyond  the  hundred  tabulated,  but 
not  more  frequently  than  before,  the  usual  term  in  the  later 
period  being  "  pock-broken."  This  proportion  of  pock-marked 
persons  among  the  London  populace,  sixteen  in  the  hundred, 
or  about  twelve  in  the  hundred  excluding  negroes,  does  not  err 
on  the  side  of  undcr-statcment,  if  it  errs  at  all.  Some  such 
small  ratio  is  what  we  might  have  expected  in  the  antecedent 
probabilities,  arising  out  of  the  varying  degrees  of  severity  of 
smallpox  and  the  various  textures  of  the  human  skin.  Pitting 
after  smallpox  has  always  been  a  special  risk  of  a  certain 
texture  of  the  skin,  namely,  a  sufficient  thickness  of  the  vascular 
layer  to  afford  the  pock  a  deep  base.  Such  complexions  are 
common  enough  even  in  our  own  latitudes;  and  those  are  the 
faces  that  have  always  borne  the  most  obvious  traces  of  small- 
pox. It  was  some  of  the  conllucnt  cases,  or  rather,  of  such  of  them 
as  recovered,  that  became  pock-marked  :  the  babe  that  became  a 
changeling  was  not  likely  to  survive.  Adults  retained  the 
marks  more  than  children,  so  that  there  must  always  have  been 
a  good  many  pock-marked  faces  in  a  population  where  the 
incidence  of  the  disease  was  largely  upon  grown  persons,  as  in 
the  17th  century  and  in  our  own  time.  When  smallpox  was 
something  of  a  novelty  at  the  end  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  a 
poet  addressed  a  pathetic  lyric  to  his  mistress's  pock-marked 
face.  A  medical  writer  of  the  same  period  reproduces  the  old 
Arabian  prescription  against  pitting,  to  open  the  pocks  on  the 
face  with  a  golden  pin,  and  adds :  "  I  have  heard  of  some, 
which,  having  not  used  anythinge  at  all,  but  suffering  them  to 
dric  up  and  fall  of  themselves,  without  picking  or  scratching. 
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have  done  very  well,  and  not  any  pits  remained  after 
VVhitaker,  in  16G1.  dismisses  the  risk  of  pitting  ver>'  briefly, 
remarking  that  the  means  of  prc\'ention  was  "  commonly  the  com- 
plement of  eveT>-  experienced  nurseV  Morton,  in  his  sixty-six 
clinical  cases  and  in  his  commentary,  makes  but  slight  reference 
to  pitting.  In  his  14th  case,  a  se\-ere  one,  "  no  scars  remained"; 
in  his  general  remarks  he  treats  pitting  as  a  bugbear:  "  women 
set  the  fairness  of  their  faces  above  life  itself,"  which  may  mean, 
as  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher*s  comedy,  that  they  would  chill 
themselves  at  all  risks  by  the  cooling  r^men  so  they  might  drive 
the  pocks  in*. 


The  Epidemiology  continued  to  the  end  of  the 
17th  century. 

What  little  remains  to  be  said  of  smallpox  in  England  to 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  may  be  introduced  by  the 
following  table  of  the  deaths  in  London. 


Smaiipox 

Deaiks  in  London   1661 

U   iTocx 

Tor 

Tocal 

SakaOnu 

V«r 

Totol 

^ssar 

1661 

16.665 

1246 

i68t 

23.95 « 

2982 

1662 

13.664 

768 

1682 

20,691 

1408 

1663 

12,741 

411 

1683 

20^587 

2096 

1664 

iSAsy 

'233 

1684 

23.202 

1560 

1665 

97.306 

655 

1685 

23.222 

2496 

1666 

12,738 

38 

1686 

22,609 

1062 

1667 

15.842 

1196 

1687 

21,460 

>5Si 

1668 

17,278 

1987 

1688 

22,931 

1318 

1C69 

i  9.432 

951 

1689 

23,502 

13S9 

1670 

20,198 

1465 

1690 

2m6i 

778 

1671 

'  5,729 

696 

1691 

22,691 

1241 

1672 

18,230 

ni6 

1692 

20,874 

1591 

"673 

17,504 

Hi 

1693 

20,959 

1164 

1674 

2I,20I 

2507 

1694 

24,100 

1683 

1675 

17.344 

997 

1695 

19,047 

784 

1676 

18,732 

359 

1696 

18,638 

196 

1677 

19,067 

1678 

1697 

20,972 

634 

1678 

20,678 

1798 

t69« 

20,l8j 

18,3 

1679 

21,730 

1967 
689 

1699 

20,79s 

890 

1680 

3'iOS3 

1700 

»9i443 

1031 

*  Kcllwavc,  a.  s,,  1593. 

'  V>x  kicfiimi  lIullanLl  in  1730  {A  Short  View ef  tht  SmaUp^x^  p.  75),  says:  "A 
lady  of  distinction  told  nic  ibal  nhc  and  her  thnrt  sisters  hsd  their  faces  saved  in  a  bad 
smallpox  by  wearing  li|;ht  sUk  masks  during  the  di:»tctiii>er," 

'  As  I  do  not  intend  to  come  back  to  the  subject  of  pockmarked  bees,  I  shall  odd 
here  that  I  hnvc  found  nothing  in  mcdiaU  writings  of  the  i8th  century,  nor  in  its  fiction 
or  memoirs,  to  show  that  puckpitting  wns  nwjre  ihftn  an  occasiionat  blemish  uf  the 
countenance.  At  that  time  most  had  smallpox  in  infancy  or  cliildhood,  when  (he 
chances  of  permanent  marking  would  be  le>$.     The  disappearance  of  pockpitted  faces 
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Sydenham's  remarks  throw  some  light  on  the  smallpox  of 
the  several  years.  While  the  epidemic  of  1667-68  was  of  a 
regular  and  mild  type,  that  of  1670-72,  which  has  fewer  deaths 
in  the  bills,  was  of  the  type  of  black  smallpox  complicated  with 
flux.  The  year  1674  has  the  highest  figures  yet  reached ;  the 
type  of  the  disease  was  confluent,  and  so  severe  that  it  "almost 
equalled  the  plague";  while  the  smallpox  of  the  year  1681,  with 
a  still  higher  total,  was  "confluent  of  the  worst  kind." 

It  is  not  easy  to  make  out  what  the  differences  of  "type" 
described  by  Sydenham  depended  on  ;  but  it  may  be  hazarded 
that  those  who  fell  into  smallpox  in  an  otherwise  unhealthy 
season  would  die  in  larger  numbers,  being  weakened  by  ante- 
cedent disease,  such  as  measles  or  epidemic  diarrhoea,  influenza 
or  typhus  fever.  An  epidemic  of  measles  in  the  first  six  months 
of  1674  was  most  probably  the  reason  of  the  great  fatality  of 
smallpox  in  the  second  half  of  that  year  (see  the  chapter  on 
Measles).  The  high  figures  of  smallpox  mortality  in  168 1 
followed  two  hot  summers,  unhealthy  with  infantile  diarrhoea, 
and  coincided  with  a  third  season  unhealthy  in  the  same  way. 
The  deaths  by  smallpox  in  the  last  week  of  August.  1681, 
reached  the  very  high  figure  of  168,  the  next  highest  cause  of 
death  that  week,  and  the  highest  the  week  after,  being  "  griping 
in  the  guts,"  or  infantile  diarrhoea.  The  smallpox  of  1685  was 
more  uniformly  distributed  over  the  months  of  the  year,  which 
was  one  of  malignant  typhus,  the  worst  week  for  fever  having 
1 14  deaths  (ending  29  Sept),  and  the  worst  week  for  smallpox 
99  deaths  (ending  18  Aug.). 

The  deaths  by  smallpox  in  the  London  bills  are  the  only 
I7lh  century  figures  of  the  disease.  According  to  later  exi>e- 
rience,  a  high  mortality  in  London  in  a  certain  year  meant  an 
epidemic  general  in  England  in  that  or  the  following  year;  and 
the  same  appears  to  have  held  good  for  the  period  following  the 

was  dLscovcrdl  long  ago.    The  report  of  the  National  Vaccine  Board  for  iSii  says: 

•'  Wc  confidently  apinral  to  all  who  frc(iuenl  thcAlrt-s  and  cro*dei1  assemblies  to  admit 
ihal  ihcy  da  not  discover  in  the  rising  jjcncnition  any  longer  that  dishgurcracnt  of  the 
human  face  which  was  obviou>  c\'erywhcrc  some  year*  Mnce. "  The  members  of  this 
board  were  probably  iteniors  who  remembered  the  i8lh  century;  and  it  is  quite  inie 
that  the  finl  quarter  of  the  igtb  century  was  singularly  fn^;  from  «mat1pux  in  England 
eKce{>l  in  t!»e  epidemic  of  1817-ig.  But  ihc  atio-c  pas-«ge  became  stereotyped  in  the 
rci»orts  :  exactly  the  same  phrase,  appealii^  to  wnat  they  all  rcmcmbcnxl  "*omc 
years  since,"  was  usett  in  the  report  for  1835.  a  year  which  had  more  smallpox  in 
London  than  any  since  the  18th  century,  and  again  in  the  report  for  18.17,  '"'*^  hr»t 
year  of  an  epidemic  which  cau^ctl  forty  thuu<>and  deaths  in  linglond  and  Wales. 
These  stcieotyped  reminiscences  ore  apt  to  be  as  lasting  a  blemi&h  as  the  pockholes 
thcinM:lveft. 
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Restoration.  In  the  parish  register  of  Taunton, 
town,  the  smallpox  deaths  are  many  in  1658  ("all  the  year/' 
which  was  one  of  agues  and  influenza),  in  1670,  1677,  and  16S4 
("  very  mortal,"  the  year  being  noted  for  a  very  hot  summer  and 
for  fevers  and  dysenteries^.  The  highest  total  of  deaths  in 
London  to  the  end  of  the  17th  century  fell  in  1681,  which  is 
known  to  have  been  a  year  of  very  fatal  smallpox  at  Norwich* 
and  at  Halifax.  Thoresby's  friend  Hcywood  lost  three  children 
by  it  at  the  latter  town  in  the  epidemic  of  i68i,  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  visited  Leeds.  In  1689  Thoresby  himself  lost 
his  two  children  at  Leeds  within  a  few  days.  In  1699  the 
epidemic  returned,  and  he  again  lost  two  of  the  four  children 
that  had  been  born  to  him  in  the  interval*.  Similar  calamities 
befell  country  houses,  of  which  the  following  from  the  corre- 
spondence of  a  titled  family  in  Cumberland  is  an  instance:  j 

"  I7lh  April,  r688, — Captaine  Kirkby  rame  hilher,  and  told  me  that 
Mrs  Skelton^  my  god-daughter,  of  Uraithwaite,  dyed  the  last  week,  and  her 
two  children,  of  the  smallpockes  *." 

Rumours  of  "smallpox  and  other  infectious  di.sease"  at 
Cambridge  in  the  summer  of  1674',  and  at  Bath  in  the  summer 
of  1675*,  threatened  to  interfere  with  the  studies  of  the  one 
place  and  the  gaieties  of  the  other. 

Smallpox  in  London  in  1694:   the  death  of  the  Queen, 

The  epidemic  of  smallpox  in  London  in  1694  was  made 
memorable    by    the    death   of  the   queen.     On    22    November 
Evelyn  notes,  '*  a  very  sickly  time,  especially  the  smallpox,  of, 
which  divers  considerable   persons   died";    on   29   December; 
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'  ColUnsoD.  Hiit.  ofSomtrset,  III.  316,  citing  Aul>f«y*A  Afiuil/aHt^J,  ^^. 

■  Uloincftcld.  //it/,  of  Norfolk^  in.  417. 

*  Thuresby,  Dnattus  Leo*iitHns^  e<I.  Whitaker.     App.  p.  i^r. 

*  Cnl.  U  Fleming  MSS.  p.  408  {//if/.  MSS,  Com.).  There  are  also  numy 
references  to  smallpox  from  1676  onwards  in  the  letters  of  the  Duke  of  Kullund  at 
Itctvoir,  lately  calendared  for  ihc  Historical  MSS.  Cuinini»ion. 

*  In  the  Lotufon  GniftU  of  11-14  May,  1674,  the  V ice-Chancellor  and  tMfO 
doctors  of  me<licine  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  contradicted  by  advertbement  %' 
report  th:vt  HmiilliMtx  nnd  ulher  iiifectiuns  were  prcvaJent  in  tlie  university. 

*  Marquis  of  Worcester  to  the  Marchioness.  [I^ndon]  H  June,  1675  (Beaufort  MSS. 
//ift.  A/SS.  Commis.  Xii.  App.  9,  p.  85):  "They  will  have  it  hecrc  tt<"  '•  ■  ""'Ijiox 
am!  pur]tle  fcaver  is  at  the  Uath,  and  the  Uulchcsseof  I'ortwuouch  pu'.  tuey 
u\Mm  it.  The  Icinjr  xskt  me  al>out  it  as  soon  Wi  I  came  to  tuwiie.  It.  ,  imd 
IctI  mc  know  the  tnith."  The  Lomion  GaietU  of  17-71  June  and  ih  luuc-i  Julf, 
(775,  had  ndvcnisements  *'lhal  it  hnth  l»ecn  certined  under  the  lumU  of  several 
pcrvms  of  quality  "  ihnt  Hath  and  the  country  adjacent  was  wholly  free  of  the  plague 
or  any  other  contagious  dislenipcrs  whatsoever. 
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"the  smallpox  increased  exceedingly,  and  was  very  mortal,** 
the  queen  having  died  of  it  the  day  before.  Queen  Marj-  came 
of  a  stock  to  which  smallpox  had  been  peculiarly  fatal,  a 
brother  and  sister  of  her  father,  James  II.,  having  died  of  it  at 
Whiteliall  in  1660.  Some  of  the  particulars  of  her  illness  and 
death  come  from  bishop  BurnetV  who  saw  her  in  the  first  days 
of  the  attack  and  was  about  the  Court  until  the  end  of  it;  the 
authentic  medical  details  arc  by  Dr  Walter  Harris,  one  of  the 
physicians  in  attendance,  who  published  them,  by  leave  of  his 
superiors,  in  order  to  meet  the  censures  passed  on  the  doctors 
'*  by  learned  men  at  a  great  distance  V 

The  symptoms  of  illness  on  the  first  day  did  not  prevent  the  queen  from 
going  abroad ;  but,  as  she  was  still  out  of  sorts  at  bedtime,  she  took  a  large 
dose  of  Venice  treacle,  a  powerful  diaphoretic  which  her  former  physician^ 
Ihc  famous  physiolo^^ist  Dr  Lower>  bad  recommended  her  to  lake  as  often 
as  she  found  herself  mclined  to  a  fever'.  Finding  no  sweat  to  appear  as 
usual,  she  took  next  morning  a  double  quantity  of  it,  but  again  without 
inducing  the  usual  effect  of  perspiration.  Up  to  that  time  she  had  not  asked 
advice  of  the  physicians.  To  this  severe  dosing  with  one  of  the  most 
powerful  alexipharmac  or  heating  medicines,  the  malignant  type  of  the 
ensuing  smallpox  was  mainly  ascribed  by  Harris,  who  was  a  follower  of 
Sydenham  and  a  partisan  of  the  cooling  regimen.  On  the  third  day  from 
the  initial  symptoms  the  eruption  appeared,  with  a  very  troublesome  coufjh  ; 
Ihc  eruption  came  out  in  such  a  manner  that  the  physicians  were  very 
doubtful  whether  it  would  prove  to  be  smallpox  or  measles.  On  the  fourth 
day  the  smalljwx  showed  itself  in  the  face  and  the  rest  of  the  body  "under 
its  proper  and  distinct  form."  But  on  the  sixth  day,  in  the  morning,  the 
variolous  pustules  were  changed  all  over  her  breast  mto  the  larj^e  red  spots 
*'of  the  measles";  and  the  erysipelas,  or  rose,  swelled  her  whole  face,  the 
former  pustules  giving  place  to  it.  That  evening  many  livid  round  petechiae 
appeared  on  the  forehead  above  the  eyebrows,  and  on  the  temples,  which 
Harris  says  he  had  foretold  in  the  morning.  One  physician  said  these  were 
not  petechiae,  but  sphacelated  spots  ;  but  next  morning  a  surgeon  proved  by 
his  lancet  that  they  contained  blood.  During  the  night  following  the  sixth 
d»y,  Dr  Harris  sat  up  with  the  patient,  and  observed  that  she  had  great 
difficulty  of  breathing,  followed  soon  after  by  a  copious  spitting  of  blood. 
On  the  seventh  day  the  spitting  of  blood  was  succeeded  by  blood  in  the 
urine.  On  the  eighth  day  the  pustules  on  the  limbs,  which  had  kept  the 
normal  variolous  character  longest,  lost  their  fulness,  and  changed  into 
round  spots  of  deep  red  or  scarlet  colour,  smooth  an<l  level  with  the  skin, 
like  the  stigmata  of  the  plague.  H;irris  observed  about  the  region  of  ilie 
heart  one  large  pustule  filled  with  matter,  having  a  broad  scarlet  circle  round 
it  like  a  burning  coal,  under  which  a  great  deal  of  cxtravasated  blood  was 
found  when  the  body  was  examined  after  death.  Towardsihe  end,  the  queen 
slumbered  sometimes,  but  said  she  was  not  refreshed  thereby.  At  last  she 
I.iy  silent  for  some  hours  ;  and  some  words  that  came  from  her  shewed,  says 
Burnet,  that  her  thoughts  had  begun  to  break.  She  died  on  the  28lh  of 
December,  at  one  in  the  morning,  in  the  nmth  day  of  her  illness. 


'  Bumct.  f/ittcry  of  kit  trvn  T^me^  rv.  54a 

•  Waller  llnrris,  M.n.,  Df  morUit  <uuli%  inftntum.     Ed.  of  17J0,  p.  161 

•  JohuCury,  M.D.,  An  Ettay  on  Ordinary  Fnur.     Lond-  1743,  p.  40. 
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The  case  of  Queen  Mary  was  one  of  discrete  smallpox  tumihg 
to  the  haeinorrhagic  form  •  and  it  had  from  first  to  last  the  most 
striking  resemblance  to  that  of  her  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
in  September,  1660*.  The  smallpox,  says  Burnet,  came  out, 
but  the  pustules  "sunk  so  that  there  was  no  hope  of  raising 
them";  and  in  sinking  they  turned  to  livid  spots  or  blotches. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  repeated  doses  of  Venice  treacle  at 
the  outset,  which  failed  in  their  usual  cfTcct  of  inducing  sweat, 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  result,  as  Dr  Harris 
certainly  believed  and  afterwards  publicly  said  with  the  leave  of 
his  superiors.  But  the  queen,  with  eminent  qualities  of  mind  ^, 
and  heart,  was  not  physically  of  good  constitution.  She  was  ^| 
one  of  those  children  of  James  II.  whom  Willis  had  brusquely  ^^ 
pronounced,  some  twenty-five  years  before,  to  be  affected  with 
viala  stamina  vitae\  and  her  father's  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  who  was  not  treated  in  the  same  way,  and,  by  one 
account,  not  treated  at  all,  died  in  exactly  the  same  kind  of 
haemorrhagic  smallpox*. 


attack  of 


>  Sm  p.  438. 

'  Macaulay  hardly  realized  the  anomalous  character  of  the  queen's 
small|>ox.  *'The  physicians,"  he  says,  "contradicted  each  other  and  themselves  in  a 
way  which  sufficiently  indicates  the  stale  of  medical  science  in  that  day.  The  dijicase 
was  measles  ;  it  was  scarlet  fever ;  it  was  spotted  fever ;  it  was  erysipelas... KndclilTe's 
opinion  proved  to  be  right."  There  had  been  some  doubt  on  the  first  appearance  uf 
the  erriptiou  whether  it  would  turn  to  measles  or  smallpox.  Sydenhiiiu  says  thai  it  was 
often  difficult  to  make  the  diagnosis  at  that  stage,  and  in  the  quireu's  case  the  first 
■igni  were  anomalous  as  well.  Next  day,  however,  the  eruption  all  over  the  Ixxly 
became  "smallpox  in  its  proper  and  distinct  form.'*  But  it  did  not  lung  remain  w; 
the  livid  spots,  into  which  the  pustules  suh^deil,  again  raised  doubts  in  ihc  minds  of 
sume  of  the  physicians  wheilier  it  u-as  not  measles  after  all  ;  and  there  was  un- 
doubtedly erysi]wlas  of  the  face.  Harris  took  the  middle  course  of  diagnosing 
"small^wx  and  measles  mingled,"  a  name  by  which  the  form  that  we  now  caU 
haemorrhage  smalli>rK  had  l>ccn  known  from  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  ft  was  at  this  late  and  ominous  stage  of  the  illness  that  Isa.dcliffe  v^'as  called 
in  ;  it  is  not  correct  to  say,  jis  the  liistoriaii  says,  that  he  was  the  first  to  pronoimcc 
"the  more  alarming  name  of  smallpox."  llie  diagtiosis  was  then  a  matter  of  little 
monient,  for  the  queen  was  dying.  He  declared  that  *'her  majesty  was  a  dead 
woman,  for  it  was  impossible  to  do  any  good  in  her  case  when  remedies  had  L»ecn 
given  that  were  so  contrary  to  the  naturv  of  her  distemper  ;  yet  he  would  endcn%'our 
10  do  all  that  lay  in  hi*  power  to  give  her  case-"  {Munk's  Roll  of  the  Colt^  tf/" 
Physicians^  11.458.)  For  some  unexplained  reason  KadcliSe  was  made  to  bear  the 
blame  of  the  queen's  death,  an  accusation  which  he  deserved  as  tittle  as  he  deserved 
the  credit  given  him  by  the  historian  of  having  been  the  only  physician  to  niake  the 
correct  diagnosis. 

Macaulay  is  equally  unfonunaie  in  liis  remark  that  smallpox  "was  then  the  most 
lenible  of  all  the  ministers  of  death,"  in  his  comjiarison  of  it  to  plague,  and  in  his 
rhetoric  generally.  The  haemorrhagic  form,  of  which  the  queen  dic*j,  was  rare. 
Dover  adds  it  as  a  fourth  variety,  but  admits  that  he  had  seen  only  five  cases  of  it. 
Ferguson,  of  Aberdeen,  as  late  as  1S08.  in  a  paper  on  mcaiile<j  (.1/a/.  and  Phyt, 
yijurnal,  XXI.  359),  described  a  haemorrhagic  cose  of  Kraallpux  which  he  once  snw, 
without  knowing  tliat  it  was  a  rec<^nixed  variety  of  smallpox  at  all.  However  tcnlble 
a  minister  of  death  smallpox  may  sometimes  have  t>ecn,  it  happened  that  ihae  was 
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Circumstances  of  the  great  Epidemic  in  1710. 

For  fifteen  years  after  the  year  of  Queen  Mary's  death  by 
hacmorrhagic  smallpox,  there  was  comparatively  little  of  the 
disease  in  London.  In  seven  of  the  years  the  deaths  were 
counted  by  hundreds,  while  the  average  of  the  whole  period 
from  1695  to  1710,  which  included  the  years  of  Marlborough's 
campaigns,  was  unaccountably  low.  There  was  a  corresponding 
lull  in  the  fever  mortality  in  London  ;  and  as  precisely  the  same 
kind  of  lull  took  place  both  in  fever  and  smallpox  during  the 
next  great  war  with  France  a  century  after,  it  may  seem  as  if  a 
state  of  war,  instead  of  spreading  infectious  disease  as  it  did  in 
the  countries  where  the  war  raged,  had  the  effect  in  England  of 
reducing  it.  The  period  of  comparative  immunity  came  to  an 
end,  both  for  fever  and  smallpox,  with  the  great  epidemic  of 
each  disease  in  1710,  in  which  year  smallpox  cut  off  3138  in 
London  and  "great  numbers  in  Norwich\"  In  1714  there  was 
another  severe  epidemic  of  smallpox  in  London,  again  in 
company  with  one  of  fever,  and  thereafter  a  high  average  for 
many  years. 

Smallpox  dmlhs  in  Lomiort,  1701-1720. 
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34,620 
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1443 
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The  marked  increase  of  smallpox  deaths  in  i/ioand  1714* 
after  an  interval  of  low  or  moderate  annual  mortalities,  caused 

comparatively  liulc  of  it  in  I^ndon  during  ihc  pcriwl  covered  hy  Macaulny's  hwtory  ; 
and  it  certainly  did  not  "fill  the  churchyards,"  as  he  might  have  found  out  by 
fcferring  to  that  not  altogetheT  recondite  source,  the  hills  of  mortality.  From  1694 
to  1700  fevers  cau5e<l  three  and  a  half  (linei  more  deaths  than  smallpox.  In  the  year 
1690,  when  "the  distress  of  the  common  people  was  severe,"  the  smallpox  deaths  in 
Ixindon  were  106,  or  about  onc-hiindrcdth  part  of  the  mortality  from  all  causes. 

■  lIKimetieltf.  in.  431.  The  following  are  two  cases  from  the  London  epidemic  of 
1710:  June,  15. — *' Lord  Ashbumham's  brother  has  the  smallpox,  and  the  first, 
^ncludiny  he  had  hail  it,  wcnl  to  him,  and  now  himself  very  ill  of  tlicm.  I>octor 
Garth,  who  wys  none  has  them  twice,  examined  the  scr%*ants,  and  they  tell  him  he 
wu  \n.\\  wix  days  ill  then ;  to  he  conclodes  that  was  not  the  smallpox."  Cal.  Behfoir 
MSS.^  II.  190. 
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the  same  cry  to  be  raised  as  in  the  Restoration  period,  namely, 
that  the  medical  treatment  was  to  blame.  Lynn,  writing  in 
1714,  says  that  many  complaints  were  made  of  the  dcstructive- 
ncss  of  smallpox  in  the  epidemic  four  years  before  (1710),  and 
of  "the  great  want  of  better  help,  care  or  advice  therein'/* 
Woodward  also  ascribed  the  great  increase  of  smallpox  fatalities 
from  1710  onwards  to  erroneous  treatment".  All  the  lives  that 
might  have  been  saved  by  better  medical  treatment  or  by  more 
assiduous  visiting  of  the  sick  would,  in  the  then  circumstances 
of  the  London  populace,  have  made  little  difference  to  the  bills 
of  mortality.  The  causes  that  made  fever  so  mortal  in  the 
same  years  were  in  great  part  the  causes  that  made  smallpox 
mortal,  the  former  chiefly  among  those  in  the  prime  or  maturity 
of  life,  the  latter  chieily  among  the  children.  London  had 
nearly  reached  its  maximum  of  overcrowding;  its  population 
advanced  but  little  for  a  good  many  years,  and  its  mortality 
from  all  causes  was  so  great  that  the  numbers  were  only  kept 
up  by  a  constant  recruit  from  the  country.  The  necessity  of 
doing  something  for  the  health  of  the  poorer  classes  was  felt,  but 
nothing  adequate  was  done  or  could  be  done".  So  far  as  con- 
cerned the  richer  classes,  they  incurred  constant  danger  of  small- 
pox infection.  In  one  of  those  fatal  years,  probably  1720,  when 
there  was  smalljjox  among  persons  of  quality  in  London,  the 
Duchess  of  Argyll  wrote  to  the  Countess  of  Bute,  to  congratulate 
her  on  the  birth  of  a  daughter  and  on  having  two  fine  boys  in 
her  family  already,  "and  he  that  has  had  the  smallpox  as  good 
as  two.  so  mortal  as  that  distemper  has  been  this  year  in  town 
was  never  known*." 

The    domestics    also    of   great    houses    frequently    caught 
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^  Lynn,  u.  s.  He  rccalU  a  rcmotk  mftde  by  a  writer  in  1710  that  the  severity  of 
that  epidemic  *•  was  not  due  to  o  peculiar  state  of  the  air,  but  to  a  defect  in  some  of  our 
fjrctt  phy>>ician!i,  who,  being  too  fully  employed,  could  not  give  due  attendance  to  all 
or  even  to  any  of  their  patients  through  the  multiplicity  of  thcni :  for  want  of  which, 
and  llic  sfverily  of  their  injunctions  which  hindered  ulhcrs  from  applying  nnyihin*;  in 
their  absence,  many  persons  were  lost  who  might  olherwi&e  have  been  SAved  with  due 
care." 

*  John  Woodwanl,  M.D.,  Tht  Staie  cf  Pkyskk  and  Disenses^  Vfitk  am  inquiry  in£» 
tht  rouses  of  tht  tatt  imnasf  c/tkemy  but  more  />artia*JnHy  of  the  Small f^x ;  seith  somt 
CfftnifierafioHs  on  the  Mew  praetUe  of  pur ^h^  in  thai  litwase.     London,  1718. 

*  See  the  account  of  the  Dispensary  of  the  College  of  I'hysicinns  in  Warwick  Lane, 
in  Monk's  koilofthe  CoU.  of  /'lyj.  11.  4y»>,  under  the  he:iJ  of  Sir  Niinmcl  G.itlh.  The 
dispensary  was  started  in  1687  and  languished  until  1734.  The  General  l>i.s|>cnbary 
in  AIders}^te  Street  was  opened  in  1 770  with  Dr  Hulmc  as  physician^  and  Dr  Lcttsom 
aa  mtdilionai  physician  tn  1773. 

^  loiter  of  37  March,  year  not  given.  Nist,  A/SS.  Com,  v.  618.  See  ako  the 
letter  of  4  Mareh,  1710,  from  Mangt-y  to  Waller,  cited  above,  p.  450. 
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smallpox  and  spread  it,  a  trouble  which  gave  occasion  at 
length,  in  1746,  to  the  first  Smallpox  Hospital  for  the  admission 
of  such  of  thorn  as  brought  subscribers'  letters.  Hefore  that  it 
had  been  the  practice  of  the  rich  to  send  their  domestics  to 
private  hoviscs  kept  by  nurses'. 

It  was  in  these  circumstances,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
upper  classes  and  their  domestics,  that  a  project  of  j^eltinj* 
through  smallpox  on  easy  terms  was  brought  to  the  notice  of 
London  society  in  1721. 

Inoculation  brought  into  England. 

The  first  that  was  heard  in  England  of  engrafting  the 
smallpox  was  through  a  communication  by  Dr  Timoni,  a  Greek 
of  Constantinople,  to  Dr  Woodward,  Gresham  professor  of 
physic,  who  had  the  paper  printed  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Society*.  After  a  statement  that  *'  llie 
Circassians,  Georgians  and  other  Asiatics"  had  brought  the 
practice  to  Constantinople,  and  that  it  had  been  followed  there 
for  forty  years  by  "  the  Turks  and  others  "  (statements  never 
confirmed  but  on  inquiry  contradicted  by  those  who  knew),  he 
proceeds  to  matters  more  within  his  own  competence.  During 
these  eight  years  past  "  thousands "  of  subjects  have  been 
inoculated,  and  the  value  of  tlie  practice  has  now  been  put 
beyond  all  suspicion  and  doubt.  The  practice  is  to  take  fluid 
smallpox  matter  from  the  pustules  of  a  discrete  case  of  the 
natural  disease,  and  convey  it  warm  in  a  stopped  phial  to  the 
scene  of  inoculation.  A  few  punctures  with  a  three-edged 
sur^feon's  needle  are  made  in  any  of  the  fleshy  parts  (but 
preferably  over  the  muscles  of  the  arm  or  forearm)   until  the 


^  Dr  Philip  Rote,  of  BedfordUiry  (**ovcr  Ajfainst  a  baker,  next  door  to  the  Old 

^Blnck  Horse,  two  doors  from  Chantlos  Street,  St   M.irtin's  parish"),  having  been 

illcil  by  Lady  Wychc  to  icc  her  bullet,  pronouncc«i   him  to  be  in  the  smallpox  ; 

Oiereupon  the  lady  informed  the  physician  that  "she  knew  an  eminent  nurse  who 

hiul  inatiagcd  above  twenty  of  my  Lord  Chcyney's  scfvantH    in    the   smallpox,  and 

every  one  of  them  liad  recovered."     Her  butler  was  accordingly  carried  to  this  nurse's 

huu»e  tn  a  by  street  near  ^Swallow  Street.     An  Essay  on  Mr  SmaJ/jHfX.     By  I'biUp 

Rose,  xM.D.     Lond.  1714,  p.  18. 

*  *'  An  Account  or  History  of  the  r'rocurinjj  the  Small  Pox  by  Incision,  or  Inocula- 
tion ;  Bs  it  lia&  for  lyome  time  been  practised  at  Con.stanlinople.'*  Being  the  ExiracC 
of  a  letter  from  Emanuel  Timonius.  Oxon.  et  Valav.  M.D.,  S.R.S.,  datwl  at 
C«n*lnntinoi>le,  hcccmlxr,  1713.  Conimunitatcfl  to /'-ii/.  7nr«i.  XXIX.  (Jan. -March, 
TU)  7^'  by  Dr  Womiwaixl,  Grei>ham  I'rufessor  of  PhvMC.  Tirouni  had  been  m 
England  m  i  703,  and  had  licen  incor{>tratf<)  a  di>ctor  of  medicine  at  Oaford  on  his 
'^AduA  dcgtcc  :  luuce,  iH:rltapb»  hib  coiiespondcuce. 
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blooci  comes ;  a  drop  of  the  fluid  matter  of  smallpox  is  then 
be  mixed  with  the  blood,  and  tlie  inoculated  part  to  be  protected 
by  a  walnut  shell  bound  over  it.    The  symptoms  that  follow 
are  very  slight,  some  being  scarce  sensible  that  they  are  ill. 
The  pocks  that  ensue  are  for  the  most  part  distinct,  few,  and 
scattered ;  commonly  ten  or  twenty  break  out ;  now  and  then 
the  patient  may  have  only  two  or  three ;  few  have  a  hundred. 
The   matter  is   hardly   a  thick   pus,  as  in  the  common   sort, 
but  a  thinner  kind  of  sanies.     There  are  some   in  whom   no 
pustules  appear  except  at  the  points  of  insertion,  where  purulent 
tubercles  arise  ;  yet  these  have  never  had  the  smallpox  aftenvards   ^t 
in  their  whole  lives,  though  they  have  consorted  with  persons  ^| 
having  it.     On  one  occasion  fifty  were  inoculated  together,  and  ^^ 
of  these  four  developed  smallprax  which  was  nearly  confluent ;        i 
but  there  was  a  suspicion  that  they  must  have  been  already  ^| 
infected  by  contagion.     Timoni  had  never  observed  any  mis-  ^^ 
chievous  accident  from  this  incision  hitherto ;   reports  of  such 
had  sometimes  spread  abroad  among  the  vulgar,  *'yet  having 
gone  on  purpose  to  the  houses  whence  such  rumours  have  arisen 
I  have  found  the  whole  to  be  absolutel)'  false."     But,  to  keep 
nothing   back,  he  will   mention   two   fatalities   of  children  in- 
oculated;   both   of  them   were   cases   of  hereditary  /ues  with 
marasmus,   and    it    was    about    the    fortieth    day    from    their 
inoculation  that  death  ensued.     The  rest  of  Timoni's  paper  is 
printed   in    the   original    Latin,  being  devoted   to  a  theory  of 
engrafting   which   afterwards   passed   current: — one  attack    of 
smallpox  secures  from  a  second,  a  mild  attack  serves  as  well  as  a 
severe,  as  also  in  the  natural  way,  the  reason  being  that  smallpox, 
in  whatever  degree,  causes  a  fermentation  of  the  mass  of  the 
blood. 

A  year  after  this,  in  171 5,  there  was  published  in  London 
An  Essay  on  External  Remedies^  of  which  the  37th  chapter  was 
"Of  the  Variolac  or  Small  Pox,  the  manner  of  ingrafting  or 
giving  them,  and  of  their  Cure."  The  author  was  Peter 
Kennedy.  Chir.  Med.,  a  Scot  of  good  but  impoverished  family, 
who  had  spent  several  years  in  various  parts  of  Europe  visiting 
the  schools  of  medicine  and  surgery,  and  had  found  his  way  to 
Constantinople'.     His  account  of  the  engrafting  of  smallpox, 

'  An  Essay  om  Extemat  Remedies^  Land.  1715,  p.  153.  Kenncfly  tettlvd  in 
practice  in  Ix^ndnn  as  an  nphthAlmic  mirgcon.  and  appears  to  have  enjoynl  lite 
(almuage  of  Arliuthnot.      His  other  work.  Ofhthatmografhiay  ffr  Treatise  of  thr  Eyt 


^n^mattoft  at  Constantinople. 
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which  he  had  seen  or  heard  of  there,  differs  somewhat  from  that 
of  Timoni,  whom  he  just  refers  to  :  "  Dr  Timoni,  a  Grecian  who 
resides  there,  had  taken  or  followed  this  same  method  with  his 
two  sisters  a  little  before  my  arrival  at  Constantinople." 

Kennedy  says  that  engrafting  the  smallpox  was  practised  in 
the  Peloponnesus  or  Morea,  "and  at  this  present  time  is  very 
much  used  both  in  Turkey  and  Persia,  where  they  give  it  in 
order  to  prevent  its  more  severe  effects  by  the  early  knowledge 
of  its  coming;  as  also  probably  to  prevent  them  being  troubled 
with  it  a  second  time."  In  Persia,  however,  the  smallpox  was 
taken  internally  in  a  dose  of  dried  powder.  In  Constantinople 
the  matter  was  inserted  at  scariPicatioas  upon  the  forehead, 
wrists,  and  ankles.  After  eight  or  ten  days  the  smallpox  came 
forward  in  a  kindly  manner,  and  not  nearly  so  numerous  as  if 
naturally  taken.  "  The  greatest  objection  commonly  proposed 
is,  whether  or  not  it  hinders  the  patient  from  being  infected  a 
second  time.  But,  in  answer  to  this,  it  is  advanced  that  we  do 
rarely  or  never  find  any  to  have  been  troubled  with  this  dis- 
temper twice  in  the  same  manner  or  the  same  fulness  of 
malignity" — i.e.  we  rarely  find  this  in  the  natural  way. 

Kennedy's  object  was^  not  to  recommend  the  engrafting  of 
smallpox  in  England,  but  to  show  how  easily  distempers  or 
contagions,  "as  well  as  medicines,"  may  be  communicated  to 
the  blood  from  the  surface  of  the  body:  "and  this  is  more 
confirmed  by  some  of  the  country  people  in  Italy,  in  the  more 
remote  parts  from  towns,  so  also  in  some  parts  of  the  highlands 
of  Scotland,  where  they  infect  their  children  by  rubbing  them 
with  a  kindly  pock,  as  they  term  it." 

Meanwhile  Timoni's  essay  in  the  Phiiosophical  Transactions 
had  stirred  up  Sir  Hans  Sloane  to  make  farther  inquiries'.  He 
applied  to  the  British  consul  at  Smyrna,  Dr  Sherrard,  who  was 
fortunately  able  to  get  information  at  first  hand  from  an  old 
Smyrna  colleague,  Dr  Pylarini.  consul  for  Venice,  who  had 
practised  inoculation  at  Constantinople  in  the  first  years  of  the 
century.  Pylarini,  who  had  retired  to  Venice,  was  induced  to 
draw  up  an  account  of  what  he  knew  of  the  beginnings  and 


amt  ill  Disditfs.  \i>ith  afftmiix  on  Distases  of  the  Ear,  Lond.  1713,  which  b  dftJicaled 
lo  Arbuthnoi,  sliows  a  knowletigc  of  optics  and  of  ihc  structure  of  ihc  parU  concerned 
in  oucralionB  on  the  eye. 

'  Slcanc.  /«■//.   Trans,  xi.ix.  (ITS'!),  p.  5i6,  *'  An  Account  of  Inoculation  given 
to  Mr  Kanby  tu  be  publishcil.  anno  17.^6.' 
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original  methods  of  engrafting,  which  was  printed  at   Venice, 
with  a  dedication  to  Sherrard,  in  1715,  and  at  once  copied  into 
the   Philosophical   Transactions^,     This,    the   most    trustworthy 
account  of  the  Constantinople  practice,  ignores  the  earlier  essa 
of  Timoni  altogether. 

Pylarini  carries  the  authentic  history  of  the  practice  at 
Constantinople  back  to  the  year  1701.  Its  history  before  that 
was  obscure ;  but  it  is  most  certain,  he  says,  that  it  began  in 
Greece,  more  particularly  in  Thessaly,  and  crept  gradually  from 
place  to  place  until  it  reached  Constantinople,  where  it  attracted 
little  notice  for  several  years,  being  rarely  practised  and  only 
among  the  lower  class.  A  noble  Greek  having  spoken  of  it  to 
him  in  1701,  with  a  view  to  the  protection  of  his  children  from 
the  epidemic  then  raging,  Pylarini  had  to  confess  his  entire 
ignorance  of  it,  but  being  at  the  Greek's  house  four  days  after 
he  there  met  a  Greek  woman  who  expounded  the  practice 
clearly  in  detail  and  gave  him  many  instances  of  persons  who 
had  gone  through  it  safely.  Pylarini  inquired  into  some  of  these 
cases  and  found  them  to  be  genuine ;  but  in  that  great  city  he 
could  not  search  them  all  out  Soon  after  this  interview,  the 
woman  came  and  operated  on  the  four  children  of  the  rich 
Greek,  of  whom  the  three  younger  had  a  very  mild  disease,  but 
the  eldest  a  severe  attack,  which  nearly  cost  her  life.  Many 
other  rich  Greek  families  followed  suit,  so  that,  says  Pylarini  in 
1715,  "every  one  wishes  to  have  the  advantage  of  transplanta- 
tion." He  adds,  however,  that  "  the  Turks  have  hitherto 
n^lected  it"  He  confirms  Timoni  in  saying  that  the  pocks 
raised  by  transplantation  were  nearly  always  of  the  distinct  kind 
and  few  in  number — ten  to  twenty  or  thirty,  rarely  a  hundred, 
very  rarely  two  hundred, — although  he  docs  not  reach  Timoni's 
minimum  of  "  two  or  three,"  or  the  pustules  only  at  the  punctured 
spots. 

These  accounts  from  Constantinople,  printed  in  Londoa< 
in  1714,  1715  and  1716  were  regarded,  says  Douglass,  "  as 
virtuoso  amusements*"  until  the  spring  of  1721,  when  inocula- 
tion began  to  be  tried  tentatively  in  London,  and  in  a  bold  and 
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'  Jacobu*!  Pylariinis,  Nm.'a  tt  Tuta  yanWas  estiUtHiH  p<r  J^ampi&ntatwnrm 
Afetfihiius^  nuper  invtnia  et  in  usum  inu-ta^  qtta  rite  ffnuta  immuHia  in  f>psfcrum 
pratiervantur  ab  httjusmodi  loHtajpo  corpora^  VcncliU,  1715.  PrivUegc  dAtcd 
10  Nov.,  1715.     Kcphnied  in  /'A//.  Trans,  xxix.  (Jul -March,  1716),  p.  393. 

'  A  Vistertatitm  amremiu^  InecmUition  of  Smaiifox^  By  W.  U(<ni£la&],  Uoston,, 
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confident   way  during  the   very  same  weeks  at  Boston,  New 
England. 

Dr  Pitcairn,  of  Edinburgh,  had  received  an  account  of  inocu- 
lation from  Bellini,  an  Italian  physician,  who  had  read  Pylarini's 
essay.  Douglass  says  that  Pitcairn  "  was  very  fond  of  it,  but 
could  not  persuade  himself  to  venture  it  in  practice*."  Some- 
time in  March,  1721,  one  k  Castro  had  issued  in  London  a 
pamphlet  on  inoculation,  full  of  inaccuracies  and  of  no  moment". 
In  a  lecture  on  the  plague  given  at  the  College  of  Physicians  on 
the  17th  of  April,  1721,  Dr  Walter  Harris  made  a  passing 
reference  to  the  Constantinople  practice  of  engrafting  smallpox* ; 
and  shortly  after  that,  or  shortly  before,  the  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Mf)ntaf;u  set  about  having  her  younger  child  inoculated  in 
London,  her  elder  child  having  been  inoculated  at  Constantinople 
three  or  four  years  before.  This  lady  had,  in  1717,  accompanied 
her  husband  as  ambassador  to  the  Porte,  where  the  embassy 
remained  about  a  year.  During  her  residence  at  Pera  she 
heard  of  the  Greek  practice  of  engrafting  or  transplanting  the 
smallpox  ;  the  French  ambassador  had  said  in  pleasantry  to 
her:  "  They  take  the  smallpox  here  by  way  of  diversion,  as  they 
take  the  waters  in  other  countries."  According  to  her  information, 
there  was  a  set  of  old  women  who  made  it  their  business  to 
perform  the  operation  every  autumn,  in  the  month  of  September, 
when  the  great  heat  is  abated.  People  send  to  one  another 
to  know  if  any  of  their  family  has  a  mind  to  have  the  smallpox  ; 
they  make  parties  for  this  purpose,  and  when  they  are  met 
(commonly  fifteen  or  sixteen  together)  the  old  woman  comes 
with  a  nut-shell  full  of  matter.  Every  year  thousands  undergo 
the  operation  (but  according  to  the  information  of  the  l^ritish 
embassy  in  1755  not  more  than  twenty  in  a  year,  which  may 
perhaps  mean  that  it  had  fallen  into  disuse*).  There  is  no 
example  of  anyone  that  has  died  of  it.  She  intended  to  have  it 
performed  upon  her  little  son,  and  had  patriotic  visions  of 
bringing  "  this  useful  invention "  into  fashion  in  England. 
Accordingly  her  boy,  aged  five,  was  inoculated  in  March,  I7|J, 
by  a  Greek  woman,  under  the  direction  of  Maitland,  a  Scots 
surgeon  who  attended  the  embassy.     The  child  suffered   very 
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poK  all  ■pan  fab  body.* 
Ladjr  ICasy  wIiimjI  to  Londoa  in  1718;  biA  it  was  not 
e  dvce  yean  after,  ia  Ike  spMg  of  1721*  that  she 
fCfmad  tbe  matter  agam.  WbcdKr  it  was  tkat  alie  bendf  was 
the  caiac  of  tbe  talk  about  mocuTatioti  is  Loocion  in  April, 
or  thai  she  laerely  lud  the  iiifaject  bmught  back  to  ber  miod 
tbe  eany  of  a  CaJtro,  tbe  lecture  by  Hams,  or  by  wfaat 
were  saying,  the  sent  somctfine  in  April  fbc  Maitland,  wbo  bad 
aaiNtfri  at  tbe  inocabitiop  of  ber  eider  cbild  at  Pera,  with  a 
vfew  to  having  the  operatioa  done  00  the  jrotmger,  who  was 
now  four  or  five  years  old.  In  a  week  or  two  Maitland  (baod 
suitable  smallpox  matter  and  engrafted  the  chiki  on  both  arms 
on  the  tenth  night  she  was  a  little  (everish.  but  the  smallpox 
began  to  appear  next  morning  and  in  a  few  days  she 
perfectly  recovered.  Three  physicians  of  tbe  College  visit 
the  ca^r,  as  well  as  several  ladies  and  other  persons  of  distinction- 
One  of  those  physicians,  Dr  Keith,  resolved  to  have  a  boy  of 
his  own,  aged  six,  engrafted,  which  was  done  by  Maitland 
both  arms  on  the  iitli  of  May,  1721,  fwc  ounces  of  blood  havin 
been  drawn  before  the  operation. 

Among  Lady  Mary's  intimates  was  the  Princess  of  Wal 
who  became  interested  in  the  project  for  the  sake  of  her  owi 
children*.  She  proposed  to  the  king  (George  I.)  that  he  should 
remit  the  capital  sentence  of  six  Newgate  felons  on  condition 
that  they  would  submit  to  be  inoculated.  The  king  consulted 
Sir  Hans  Sloane,  who  applied  to  Dr  Terry  of  Enfield,  formerly 
in  practice  at  Constantinople.  Terry's  report  was  that  not  more 
than  one  in  eight  hundred  had  died  from  the  effects  of  in- 
oculation in  Turkey.  The  upshot  was  that  the  six  Newgate 
convicts,  three  men  and  three  women,  were  inoculated  by 
Maitland  on  the  9th  of  August,  1721,  in  the  presence  of  several 
eininciil  [>hysicians,  surgeons,  Turkey  merchants,  and  others. 
The  mutter  wan  inserted  on  both  arms  and  on  the  right  leg  of 
each,  and  the  insertion  was  repeated  on  the  arms  of  five  of  them 
three  (lays  after.  Dr  Mead,  having  heard  that  the  Chinese 
procured  smallpox  by  stuffmg  the  matter  up  their  noses,  got 
a  pardon  for  a  seventh  convict  under  sentence  of  death,  a  young 
wtmiaii.  on  condition  that  she  would  submit  to  a  pledget  of 
coltiMi  (h']ipctl  in  smallpox  matter  being  inserted  in  I 
*  Sloane.  u.s.i  1736. 
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it  produced,  besides  a  fair  smallpox,  much  severe  pain  along  the 
Schneiderian  membrane  and  the  frontal  sinuses,  and  was  not 
thought  a  satisfactory  experiment.  The  trial  upon  the  other 
six  was  reassuring ;  they  all  escaped  with  the  slightest  possible 
eruption  ;  "  the  most  that  anyone  had  was  sixty  pustules." 

The  next  step  was  on  the  part  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  who 
procured  the  inoculation  of  six  charity  children  of  the  parish  of 
St  James's.  Four  of  them  had  smallpox  "very  favourably"; 
one  did  not  have  it  at  all,  "  having  evidently  had  the  smallpox 
before " ;  and  the  sixth  had  not  only  the  prolonged  effects  of 
inoculation,  but  also  an  attack  of  the  natural  smallpox,  of  a 
favourable  kind,  eleven  weeks  after.  This  experiment  was 
followed  by  the  inoculation  of  five  more  hospital  children,  from 
eight  to  fourteen  weeks  old,  of  whom  three  had  no  effects,  their 
bodies  being  "  morbid."  The  Princess  of  Wales  was  at  length 
resolved  in  April,  1722,  to  run  the  risk  of  the  operation  on  her 
two  daughters,  the  princess  Amelia,  aged  eleven,  and  the 
princess  Caroline,  aged  nine,  being  urged  by  the  fact  that 
another  daughter,  the  princess  Anne,  afterwards  princess  royal 
of  Orange,  had  just  had  the  natural  smallpox  so  dangerously 
that  Sloane  feared  for  her  life.  The  inoculations  were  done  on 
the  19th  of  April,  by  serjcant-surgeon  Amyand  under  the 
direction  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane.  What  passed  between  that 
physician  and  the  king  shows  at  once  the  apprehension  of 
danger  from  a  novel  operation  and  the  temper  in  which  it  was 
undertaken : 

"  I  told  his  Majesty,"  says  Sloane,  "  that  it  was  impossible  to  be  certain 
but  thai,  raibin^  such  a  commotion  in  the  blood,  there  might  happen 
dangerous  accidents  not  foreseen  ;  but  he  replied  that  such  might,  and  had 
happened,  to  persons  who  had  lost  their  lives  by  bleeding  in  a  pleurisy,  and 
taking  physic  in  any  distemper,  let  never  so  much  care  be  taken.  I  told  his 
Majesty  that  I  thought  this  to  be  the  same  case  ;  and  the  matter  was 
concluded  upon,  and  succeeded  as  usual,  without  any  danger  during  the 
operation,  or  the  least  ill  symptom  or  disorder  since" 

The  news  of  the  successful  inoculation  of  the  two  princesses 
had  hardly  time  to  create  a  vogue  for  the  practice,  when  there 
came  word,  in  the  same  month  of  April,  of  the  death  by 
inoculation  of  the  Earl  of  Sunderland's  son,  aged  two  and  a  half, 
and  of  Lord  Bathurst's  footman,  aged  nineteen. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  autumn  of  1721,  Maitland  had  gone  down 
to  Hertford,  where  smallpox  would  seem  to  have  been  more  rife 
than    elsewhere,   and    had   done   several    inoculations.     In    the 
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family  of  a  Quaker,  near  Hertford,  an  infant  of  two  and  a  halj 
years  developed  no  more  than  twenty'  pustules,  which  lasted 
only  three  or  four  days ;  but  six  domestics  of  the  house,  four 
men  and  two  maids,  "who  all  in  their  turn  were  wont  to  hug 
and  caress  this  child  whilst  under  the  operation  and  the  pustules 
were  out  upon  her"  (Maitland),  caught  natural  smallpox  in 
varying  degrees  of  severity,  some  of  them  having  a  narrow 
escape,  while  one  of  the  maids  died. 

The  question  that  people  were  really  anxious  about  was  the 
immediate  risk  to  the  inoculated  ;  and  as  there  were  occasional 
fatalities,  especially  to  the  age  of  childhood,  inoculation  made 
little  progress.  In  the  Rrst  year  of  its  trial  in  England  it  wa^H 
done  on  the  greatest  scale  by  Dr  Nettlcton,  of  Halifax,  whos^^ 
practice  remains  for  more  particular  notice.  Apart  from  his 
cases,  which  numbered  sixty-one,  the  following  are  all  that  were 
known  in  England  from  the  month  of  April,  1721,  to  the  end 
1722*: 


By  Mr  Amyand,  surgeon,  London 

q  Mr  Mnttland,  surgeon,  London  and  elsewhere 

„  Dr  Dover,  London 

„  Mr  Wcymish,  London 

„  Rev,  Mr  Johnson,   London 

„  Dr  Brady,  Porlsmouth 

1,  Messrs  Smith  and   Dymes,  Chichester 

„  Mr  Waller,  Gosport 

„  A  woman  at  Leicester 

„  Dr  Williams,  Haverfordwest 

„  Two  otbcrb  near  Haverfordwest 

,,  Dr  French,  Bristol 


»7 

57 

4 

3 

3 

4 
"3 


le   inoculations   in   all    England    in    1723   reached   the 
sidcrable  total  of  292;  but  in  1724  they  were  no  more  than  40, 
being  distributed  among  the  various  operators  as  follows: 


Amyand,  London 

II 

Maitland,  London 

Pemberton,  London 

Chcscldcn,  London 

F'awlett,  London 

Howman  and  Offley,  Norwich 

Beeston,  Ipswich 

Lake,  Sevenoaks 

GotMiwin,  Winchester 

Mrs  Kingc,  Shaftesbury 

Skinner,  Oticry  Si  Mary 

Tolcher,  Plymouth 

*  Jurin.  Account  0/  the  Suttess  of  tnocuiaSiH^  ike  SutaiifHtx.     Annual  rcpiifts 
1713  lo  1716. 
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iHocutntwn  littU  practised  a^^s^f^ngHma^^^jx 

In  the  next  two  years,  1725-26.  Amyand  and  Maitland  had 
respectively  66  and  37  cases  in  London,  the  other  known  cases 
in  London  being  30.  Maitland  had  also  16  cases  in  Scotland. 
Sir  Thomas  Lyttclton  had  4  at  Hagley.  All  the  known  cases 
in  those  two  years,  including  Netlletons  at  Halifax,  came  to 
256,  with  four  deaths  of  somewhat  conspicuous  persons.  In 
1727  the  inoculations  fell  to  %T,  and  in  1728  to  37.  The  total  in 
eight  years  was  897,  witli  17  deaths.  For  Uic  next  ten  or 
twelve  years  none  were  heard  of  in  Britain.  The  check, 
however,  was  only  temporary.  The  practice  revived,  extended 
among  the  rich,  at  length  reached  the  common  people  in  some 
counties,  and  gave  rise  to  important  developments  of  scientific 
doctrine.  The  greater  these  developments  the  more  interesting 
the  origins,  which  we  shall  now  examine. 


The  popular  Origins  of  Inoculation. 

Six  years  before  the  Greek  inoculation  was  tried  in  London, 
Kennedy,  the  travelled  Scot,  had  compared  the  Constantinople 
practice  with  one  that  he  knew  of  in  his  native  country:  "So 
also  in  some  parts  of  the  highlands  of  Scotland  they  infect 
their  children  by  rubbing  them  with  a  kindly  pock."  This 
indigenous  Scots  practice  was  confirmed  by  Trofessor  Monro, 
the  first,  of  Edinburgh,  in   1765: 

"When  the  smallpox  appears  favourable  in  one  child  of  a  family,  the 
parents  generally  iUlow  commerce  of  their  other  children  with  the  one  in  the 
disease  ;  nay,  I  am  assured  that  in  some  of  the  remote  highland  parts  of  thin 
country  it  has  been  an  old  practice  of  parents  whose  children  have  not  had 
the  smallpox  to  watch  for  an  opportunity  of  some  child  having  a  good  mild 
smallpox,  that  ihcy  may  communicate  the  disease  to  their  own  children  by 
making  them  bedfellows  to  those  in  it,  and  by  tying  worsted  threads  wet 
with  the  pocky  matter  round  their  wrists." 

And.  to  make  it  clear  that  this  was  not  the  same  as  the  method 
afterwards  used  of  procuring  the  smallpox,  he  adds  that  the 
latter  was  not  known  in  Scotland  until  Maitland  introduced  it, 
in  1726*.  In  Wales  the  curious  practice  of  buying  the  smallpox 
was  found  to  be  indigenous*.  One  young  woman  in  a  village 
near  Milford  Haven  testified  in   1722  that,  some  eight  or  nine 

'  Alexander  Monro,  primiii,  An  A(fount  of  thi  /HotuhtioH  of  tki  Smaitpox  in 
S(oihiui.  Kdin.  17O;  (Reply  to  circular  of  <|ucric«  issued  by  (he  dean  ai«l  dele^tes 
of  the  Kncnlly  uf  Medicine  of  Paris). 

'  Phil.  Trans.  17x1:  papers  by  PerrtJt  Williams,  M.D.  (p.  161).  and  Richard 
Wrii^ht  (p.  267). 
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years  before,  she  had  bought  twenty  pocky  scabs  of  one  in  the 
smallpox,  and  had  held  them  in  her  hand,  with  the  result  that 
she  sickened  with  the  infection  in  ten  or  twelve  days  and  had 
upwards  of  thirty  large  pustules  in  her  face  and  elsewhere — at 
least  ten  more  than  she  had  bargained  for.  A  schoolboy  of 
Oswestry,  who  had  since  become  an  attorney  and  must  have 
known  the  nature  of  an  affidavit,  bought,  as  he  positively 
affirmed,  for  three-pence  of  a  certain  lady  twelve  pustules  of 
smallpox  (at  a  farthing  each),  and  rubbed  the  matter  into  his 
hand  with  the  back  of  his  pocket-knife  ;  a  sore  remained  on  the 
hand  as  well  as  pockpits  in  his  face. 

There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  these  methods  of  procuring 
smallpox  except  an  occasional  clement  of  superstition  or  freak. 
It  was  not  unusual  in  England  for  educated  persons  to  let 
smallpox  go  through  all  their  children  after  it  had  attacked  one 
of  them,  just  as  it  is  regarded  an  economy  by  many  to  have 
done  with  the  measles.  On  15  September,  1685,  Evelyn 
travelling  to  Portsmouth  in  the  company  of  Pepys,  stopped 
to  make  a  call  at  Bagshot  at  the  house  of  Mrs  Graham,  a  former 
maid  of  honour  to  the  queen.  "  Her  eldest  son  was  now  sick 
of  the  smallpox,  but  in  a  likely  way  to  recover,  and  others  of 
her  children  ran  about  and  among  the  infected,  which  she  said 
she  let  them  do  on  purpose  that  they  might  whilst  young  pass 
that  fatal  disease  she  fancied  they  were  to  undergo  one  time  or 
other,  and  that  this  would  be  for  the  best."  It  would  be  for  the 
best  because  children  from  five  to  ten  or  fifteen  (the  older 
writers  said  even  infants)  ran  far  less  risk  from  the  attack  than 
at  the  higher  ages,  and  seldom  died  of  it. 

Similar  means  of  procuring  smallpox  for  children  were 
used  in  other  countries.  La  Motraye,  who  rode  through  the 
Caucasus  in  1712,  was  told  that  children,  to  give  them  the 
smallpox,  were  placed  in  the  same  bed  with  one  who  had  it, 
the  mothers  sometimes  carrying  them  a  whole  day's  journey 
to  any  village  where  they  heard  of  someone  being  attacked. 
He  professes  also  to  have  seen  a  child  of  four  inoculated  with 
smallpox  matter  at  five  places  (the  region  of  the  heart,  the  pit 
of  the  stomach,  the  navel,  the  right  wrist  and  the  left  foot)  by  an 
old  woman  who  used  "  three  needles  tied  together\"     The  idea 

'  Voyages  du  Sr.  A.  He  la  Motraye,  Tome  11.  La  Hayc,  1717,  Chan.  III. 
p.  98,  He  saw  Tirooni  at  Cunstantinuple  on  his  return  from  the  Caucasus.  Tiraoni 
used  "a  thrce-cilgcd  sui^con's  nccLile,"  ^^hich  is  more  inlclligible  than  three  needles 
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of  barter  was  widely  spread  in  those  practices  of  procuring 
smallpox  on  favourable  terms.  We  have  seen  that  the  Welsh 
had  it.  Kruce  found  it  in  his  travels  to  the  sources  of  the  Nile^ 
African  negroes  arc  known  also  to  have  carried  with  them  to 
the  West  Indies  the  practice  of"  buying  the  yaws,"  which  is  also 
a  contagious  and  inoculable  disease  of  the  skin.  The  earliest 
medical  notices  of  buying  the  smallpox  come  from  Poland  in 
1671  and  1677.  A  case  having  been  published  in  the  Mis- 
cellanea  Curiosa  of  the  Imperial  German  Academy,  in  which  a 
quartan  ague  was  alleged  to  have  been  got  rid  of  by  transferring 
it  to  a  brute  animal,  Dr  Vollgnad,  of  Warsaw  wrote:  "There  is 
a  similar  superstition  not  uncommon  among  our  nurses,  who 
instruct  the  children  under  their  charge  to  buy  for  a  few 
farthings  a  certain  number  of  pocks  from  one  infected  with  the 
smallpox,  in  the  belief  that  those  who  purchase  that  disagreeeable 
commodity  will  be  affected  with  a  more  scanty  eruption  and 
will  be  the  sooner  freed  from  the  disease  and  with  the  less 
risk*/'     Six  years  after,  Dr  Simon  Schultz,  of  Thorn,  physician 

tied  tof;elhcr.  La  Molraye's  travellers'  talcs  have  not  enjnycl  the  best  credit.  Bui 
this  of  the  moculation  in  Circassia  has  liern  made  by  Voltaire  the  sole  basis  of  his 
spirited  account  of  inoculation  a.s  the  national  prarlicc  of  th.il  country  {iMtns  iur  Us 
Angiais,  Lctlrc  XI.  **Sur  I'inseriion  de  la  pctiie-vcrole,"  1717.  rcprintect  as  ihe 
article  ''Inoculation"  in  hw  Diet,  /'kiiosophi^U€,  1754).  There  has  never  been  a 
grosser  instance  of  a  tnyth  constructed  in  cold  blood.  I'he  fable  doeii  not  need 
refatation  because  it  is  mere  xsserliun,  in  ihe  manner  of  ^  phtlosapht.  But  the  liritihh 
ai&bassodor  at  Constant inoplc  made  inquiries  concerning  the  aliened  Georgian  or 
*'  Circassian  "practice  in  1755,  at  the  in!>lancc  of  Maty,  the  fuicign  scctclary  uf  llic  Royal 
Society  {Phil.  Trans.  XLIX.  104).  A  Capuchin  friar,  "a  grave  soIkt  man"  who 
had  returned  shortly  before  from  a  sixteen  years'  residence  in  Georgia  and  "gives  an 
account  of  the  virtues  and  vicc-H,  good  anrl  evil,  of  that  country  with  plainness  and 
candoar,"  solemnly  declared  to  Mr  Porter  that  he  never  heard  of  inoculation  "at 
AkaUikc,  Iniirille  or  Tiflis,"  and  was  persuaded  thai  it  had  never  licen  known  in  the 
Caucasus.  It  was  impoiuiblc  that  either  the  public  or  private  practice  of  inoculation 
could  have  been  concealed  from  bim,  a<>  he  went  in  and  out  among  tJie  people 
praclLiing  physic.  He  liad  often  attended  them  in  the  smallpox,  which,  he  said,  was 
unusually  revere  there.  On  the  other  hanti  La  Molraye  says  :  ''  I  found  iJic  Cir- 
caisiaus  becoming  more  beautiful  as  we  penetrated  into  the  mountains.  Ah  [  saw 
no  one  marked  with  the  smallpox,  it  occurred  to  me  to  ask  if  they  had  any  secret  to 
protect  them  from  the  ravages  which  this  enemy  of  beauty  makes  among  all  nalioru. 
They  told  me,  \ts  ;  and  gave  me  to  underitand  that  it  was  inoculating,  or  communi- 
cating it  to  those  whom  they  wished  to  prc>crvc  by  taking  the  matter  from  one  who 
had  it  and  mixing  the  same  with  the  blood  at  incisions  which  ihey  made.  On  this  I 
rcsolvcl  lo  sec  Uie  operation,  if  it  were  possible,  and  made  inquiry  in  every  tillage 
thai  wc  passed  through  if  (here  was  anyone  about  to  have  it  done.  I  sood  found  an 
oppi.irtunity  in  a  villEigc  named  Degliad,  where  I  heard  that  they  were  i;<^mg  lo 
inoculate  a  young  girl  of  four  or  five  years  old  just  as  wc  were  pas>ing."  fhi*  was 
published  fifteen  years  after,  Timoni's  account  being  given  in  an  .\ppendix. 

'  Travds,  IV.  484.  See  also  for  Algiers,  lji*U,  .\fcd.  Journ.  XI.  141.  In  those 
CAWS  there  was  no  inoculation  l>y  puncture  or  otherwise. 

'  Mttceil.  Curiffsa  s.  Ephtmtr,  Mid,-i'hys.  A(Ad.  Nat.  Curios.  Decuria  I.,  An.  a, 
OliH.  crxv.  1671.  D.  Thoniae  Hartholini,  "  Febris  ex  Imaginatione."  Scholion  by 
IJ.  lieiir.  Vollgnad,  Vratislaviae  practtcua. 
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to  the  Wing  of  Poland,  wrote  that  the  same  practice  of 
the  smaJIpox  obtained  al^o  m  that  pan  of  Poland:  ^What  I 
have  finrt  to  rcniarkr  he  says,  "  is  that,  in  most  cases  if  not 
in  all,  lho*c  infant*  that  buy  of  the  infected  (whether  in  their 
proper  persons  or  through  others),  while  they  may  have  few, 
pocks,  yet  fall  into  a  more  j^erious  illness  than  otherwbc 
rtluiiiU  tUatmhant\\   which  I  remember  to  have  happened 
my  younger  brother  Johannes^  to  say  nothing  of  others' 

These  early  references  to  buying  the  smallpox  were  made 
A  propos  of  the  17th  century  practice  of  sympathetic 
transference  of  discanc  from  one  to  another,  or  from  man  to 
brute,  or  to  plants,  stones^  holes  in  the  ground,  etc.',  and  werel 
published  as  instances  of  *  a  similar  superstition."  The  case 
of  a  transferred  ague  which  called  them  forth  had  been  sent 
to  the  Curiosa  of  the  Academy  by  Thomas  Bartholin,  the 
celebrated  anatomist  of  Copcnhngcn.  Ten  years  before,  he  had 
written  in  the  Tiuatmm  Sympatlwiicum  Auctum^  (to  which  also 
Dr  Sylvester  Rattray,  of  Glasgow,  and  Sir  Kenelm  Digby 
contributetl) :  "  I  disclose  a  great  mystery  of  nature.  The 
transplantation  oi  diseases  is  a  stupendous  remedy,  by  means  of 
which  the  ailments  of  this  or  that  person  are  transferred  to  a 
brute  animal,  or  to  another  person,  or  to  some  inanimate  thing" 
— various  methods  being  inht;mced.  He  returned  to  the  subject 
in  1673  under  the  title  of  the  Transplantation  of  Disease,  the 
name  by  which  Pylarini  first  described  the  engrafting  of 
smallpox*.  It  was  the  transfusion  of  blood,  a  foible  of  the  time, 
especially  at  the  Royal  Society  in  London,  which  set  Bartholin 
to  his  second  essay.  He  expected  that  health,  in  the  one  case^nj 
or  disease  in  the  other,  might  be  transplanted  to  another's  vcin^H 
with  the  blood.  It  would  be  an  incomparable  addition  to  the 
amenities  of  life  to  be  able  to  draw  off  in  a  syringe  the  diseased 
blood  of  a  familiar  friend  and  bring  it  to  a  better  coction  by  one's 
own  juices'. 

*  Afiiitll^  Curioxity  Ac  1677. 
"  Sec  Urayr,  iyrttoUgia.     Lond.  1665. 

*  NutcmlHTu,  r66i,  p.  519, 

*  I^  Cond.imtnc  citea  Bartholin's  essay  on  TransplAntatton  as  if  U  really  conU 
llic  (;crm  of  inoculnliun,  which -il  <locs  not,  the  single  reference  in  il  to  5ni.ill|»«>»  bcii 
in  a  i^Assnife  where  the  conia^ion  tif  ihni.  as  well  as  of  plague,  syphilis  ami  dysenlcry, 
mill  to  l»c  capable  uf  l»cing  tiinicil  nsi<le  from  one  lo  anoilier. 

'  l>ra^e  \iyr^h'U^ia\  gives  .1  case  where   an   ague   paxscd   from   one   {Krson 
another  in  the  fumes  of  hhHwt  drawn  in  phlel»lomy.     He  says  aUo  {Sukn^ssis  at 
Diif^yiti  frtm  li'iifkmajt,  1665.  \\.  11)  thai  n  witch  could  he  made  lo  take  badt 
ducaic  by  ^ratchinf*  her  ami  tlmwiiiy  blood. 
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Bartholin  discovered  the  germ  of  these  scientific  develop- 
ments in  the  scape-goat  of  the  Israelites  and  in  the  miracle 
of  the  swine  of  Gadara'.  In  his  own  doctrine  of  transplantation, 
others  in  turn  have  found  the  germ  of  inoculation,  Pylarini 
having  actually  adopted  the  17th  century  name,  with  the 
proviso  that  the  transplantation  of  smallpox  was  not  sympathetic 
but  res  vera  tnera  pura.  The  older  idea  of  transplanting  small- 
pox was  to  get  rid  of  it,  "Some  persons  in  the  smallpox,*'  says 
Slatholm,  of  Buntingford,  in  1657,  "keep  a  sheep  or  a  wether 
beside  them  in  the  chamber,  those  animals  being  apt  to  receive 
the  envenomed  matter  and  to  draw  it  to  themselves*."  The 
developments  of  folk-lore  are  erratic ;  one  thing  leads  to 
another,  but  not  necessarily  in  a  logical  sequence.  Transference 
had  somehow  become  the  inoculation  which  Pylarini  first  found 
in  the  practice  of  a  woman  from  the  Morca  or  from  Bosnia,  being 
still  in  its  superstitious  stage.  The  woman  drew  blood  and  rubbed 
the  smallpox  matter  into  the  bleeding  points;  but  whether  she 
did  so  with  a  physiological  or  a  symbolical  intent  we  shall 
probably  never  know.  She  told  Dr  Le  Due*,  who  submitted  to 
inoculation  at  her  hands,  that  she  had  received  the  secret  from 
the  Virgin ;  during  the  operation  she  muttered  prayers  to  the 
Virgin,  and,  on  finishing  it,  requested  an  oblation  of  two  wax 
candles  to  be  sent  to  the  shrine  of  the  Virgin  her  patroness 
in  Thessaly.  She  pricked  the  skin  of  the  face  at  the  four 
points  which  are  touched  in  making  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  and 
at  the  points  of  the  hands  and  feet  which  are  pierced  by  the 
nails  in  the  Crucifix.  Voltaire  says  that  Lady  Mary  VVortley 
Montagu's  chaplain  objected  to  inoculation  because  it  was  an 
un-Christian  practice.  He  must  have  been  strangely  ill-informed 
if  he  did  so  ;  for  at  Constantinople  it  was  practised  by  the 
Christians  only  and  not  at  all  by  the  Mussulmans,  who,  by 
Kennedy's  account,  were  somewhat  doubtful  of  its  utility. 

Pylarini  and  Timoni  very  properly  dropped  the  symbolism 
of  the  Greek  woman,  and  inserted  the  matter  at  any  convenient 
spot,  choosing  usually  tlie  skin  of  the  forearm.     Therewith  they 


*  Of  Fthrihuj:,  u.  s.     In  the  pldgiie,  a  live  c»ick  applietl  lo  Ibc  Iwtch  was  ihought 


1673,  i>.  14. 
inpiie,  a  live  ctKk  applie 
lo  draw  the  vcnotn  :  the  cock  was  then  to  tfc  buried.     Also  cnisU  cA  hot  ryelonf  hung 


in  the  room  where  one  h.-itl  dicil  of  pla^ie  absorbed  ihe  venom,  tialwlhover,  7X/ 
fiocck  i>/  Phystiif,  U'trt.  ijy*;,  p.  198.  Hrcnd  *a.s  used  for  the  same  purpOiC  in  fcven 
u  Utc  a*-  1765.     Muret,  Af,'m.  f^ir  la  S»cut/  Eumvm.  Jt  Berne ^  1766. 

*  Duurt,itiont\  $ti  /mh'Hfit/w/i<m    P^tihafnrumt  a  J.  i  Castro,  G.   Harris,   el  A, 
le  Due.     l-ugd.  Knt.  1713. 


mail  pox. 


took  the  practice  under  scientific  protection.  At  the  same  ti 
Pylarini  was  careful  to  explain  that  this  transference  of  disej 
although  he  called  it  by  Bartholin's  old  name  of  "  trans- 
plantation," was  a  real  thing,  and  in  no  way  akin  to  the 
sympathetic  or  magnetic  transference  whose  name  it  bore.  A 
real  thing  it  undoubtedly  was:  a  visible  effect  did  follow  in  most 
cases — some  ten,  or  twenty  or  thirty  watery  pimples  on  the 
skin.  The  effect  being  thus  real,  Pylarini  and  Timoni  laid  down 
at  the  outset  the  doctrine  that  the  smallpox  matter  inserted  in 
minute  quantity  was  a  ferment,  which  produced  an  ebullition  in 
the  mass  of  the  blood.  The  common  people,  who  had  been 
procuring  the  smallpox  for  their  children  in  other  ways  than  by 
puncture  and  insertion,  also  knew  that  the  transplanting  was  a 
real  thing  :  it  was  smallpox,  and  nothing  else,  that  they  designed 
to  procure,  peradventure  it  might  be  mild  smallpox. 

While  Pylarini  used  the  name  of  Transplantation,  Timoni 
used  the  name  of  Inoculation.  Both  names  were  figures  of 
speech  taken  from  the  gardener's  art  Inoculation,  or  ineying, 
was  a  form  of  grafting,  the  taking  of  the  "eye"  or  resting-bud 
of  one  kind  of  fruit-tree  and  fixing  it  upon  the  stock  of  another 
kind.  The  effect  of  a  graft  upon  a  fruit-tree  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  in  nature  :  the  incorporation  of  a  bud  from  a  nearly 
allied  species  at  a  particular  part  of  the  stock  causes  the  whole 
tree  to  assume  some  characters  of  the  other  tree,  the  change 
being  greatest  in  the  fruit.  An  effect  at  once  so  real,  so  useful, 
and  so  familiar  could  not  fail  to  take  hold  of  the  imagination. 
Accordingly  we  find  the  ineying  or  grafting  of  trees  used  in 
a  correct  figure,  as  in  Hamlet's  "for  virtue  cannot  so  inoculate 
our  old  stock  but  wo  shall  relish  of  it.'*  Between  a  fruit-tree 
modified  as  to  its  fruit  by  the  permanent  incorporation  of  a 
strange  shoot,  and  an  animal  body  infected  of  purpose  with 
diseased  matter,  there  is  no  very  exact  analogy.  Figurative 
names,  as  well  as  metaphors,  are  apt  to  be  mixed  ideas.  Correct 
science  avoids  the  one  vice,  as  correct  style  avoids  the  other. 
Transplantation  had  in  any  case  too  many  fanciful  associations 
to  be  retained  as  the  name  for  the  new  practice  in  smallpox ; 
inoculation,  on  the  other  hand,  was  still  unspoiled  as  a  medical 
term,  while  its  wonderful  effects  were  obvious  in  the  familiar  art 
of  the  gardener. 

In  all  the  developments  or  modifications  of  this  practice, 
the   intention  was  still  to  procure   the   smallpox   by  art.     The 
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of  antidote  or  counter-poison  did  not  enter  into  it  at  all. 
'et  the  idea  of  a  counter-poison  was  quite  familiar,  as  in  the 
following  passajre  from  a  medical  writer  of  the  time  of  Jamas  I.* : 

**  But  here  a  great  doubt  and  controvcrsie  may  arise :  whether,  as  sometimes 
we  see  one  poyson  to  be  the  expcllcr  of  another  poyson,  so  in  like  sort, 
whether  one  stinking  savour,  nnd  graveolent  or  ill  odour,  and  vapour  of  some 
pestilent  breath  or  ayre.  may  bee  the  proper  amulet  or  preservative  a^^ainst 
any  such  poyson,  to  bee  handed  about  the  necke  :  for  at  this  time  lel  it  bee 
granted  (to  please  some)  that  tabacco  is  of  no  good  smell  or  sent,  and  that 
it  is  a  little  poysonous.  For  wee  sec  some  daily  in  the  time  of  any  gencrall 
or  g-rievous  mfection  of  the  plaj^ue,  for  avoidance  thereof,  and  for  prcscr\'ation 
sake,  will  smell  unto  the  stinking  savour  of  some  loathsome  privic.  or  filthy 
camerine  and  sinke  ;  and  this  they  make  reckoning  is  one  of  the  best 
counter-poysons  that  may  be  devised  against  any  pestiferous  infection  :  for 
their  nature  being  inured  to  these,  they  will  afterwards  not  seeme  to  passe 
for  any  pestilent  malignitic  of  the  ayre,  and  dare  boldly  adventure  without 
any  prejudice,  or  impeachment  to  their  health,  into  any  place  or  companic 
whatsoever.  And  to  pcrswade  us  the  more  easily  to  this,  they  object  to  us 
for  example  sake,  those  women  that  spend  their  dayes  continually  in  hospitals 
for  pilyrims,  and  for  poore  travellers,  who  are  accustomed  to  every  abomin- 
able savour  of  the  sicke  ;  whereof  we  shall  never  see,  or  very  seldome,  any  of 
them  cither  lo  be  taken  or  die  with  any  pestiferous  infection  though  never  so 
dangerous." 

While  he  admits  these  to  be  instances  of  counter-poisons  having 
a  prophylactic  effect  against  epidemic  sickness,  he  denies,  what 
some  had  maintained,  that  "either  the  French  Pockcs  or  the 
quartan  ague  is  a  Superseder  of  the  plague*." 

Results  of  the  first  Inoculations ;   the  Controversy 
in  England. 

Thus  far  we  have  traced  the  rise  of  inoculation  as  an  Idea. 
It  was  one  way  of  procuring  the  .smallpox,  which  had  gradually 
arisen  out  of  other  fanciful  or  real  modes  of  infection.  The  popu- 
lace for  long  retained  a  preference  for  giving  their  children  the 
smallpox  by  exposing  them  to  the  contagion  of  it;  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  iSth  century,  Haygarth  found  the  common 
people  of  Chester  still  following  the  earlier  practice  of  inviting 
the  smallpox  in  the  natural  way*.     It  is  even  more  remarkable 

*  Giirdiner's  Trial!  of  Taba£Co.     London.  1610,  fol.  38. 

*  ibiU,  fol.  43.  The  City  Remtmbramet,  1769,  a  work  claiming  to  l»c  Gideon 
Hprvcy's,  says  tliat  in  the  Great  Hague  of  Lundun.  1665,  sume  low  pcnoos  contracted 
llic  Krcnili  pox  of  puqiuso  lo  kcrp  off  the  infccliun  of  ]ila{^c. 

*  inquiry  Htnv  to  prrx'eut  the  Smallpox^  Chester,  1785  : — '*  No  caie  was  taken  to 
prevent  the  spreiuling  ;  but  on  the  cnntrar)'  there  M:eine<l  to  he  a  general  wish  that 
all  the  children  inighi  hnvc  it."  Cited  from  Mr  Kdwards,  surgeon,  of  Upitm,  near 
CheMcr.  AKnin  {SktUh  of  a  Plan,  d-'c,  1703,  p.  491^  "i'Ucy  neither  fcarwl  it  nor 
shunned  it.  Much  more  frci^uently,  by  voluntary  and  intenlioniU  iiilcrcourte,  they 
0Mlctvniife<l  to  cftlch  the  itifcclitm.' 
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that  Huxham,  the  ablest  epidemiologist  in  England  during  the 
first  period  of  inoculation,  preferred  that  children  should  take 
the  disease  naturally,  believing  that  they  might  be  so  "  prepared  " 
to  receive  the  seeds  of  it  by  the  breath  as  to  have  always  a 
sufficiently  mild  but  effective  dose  of  it.  Still,  the  insertion  of 
smallpox  matter  at  a  puncture  or  wound  of  the  arm  appeared  to 
many  to  have  advantages  over  the  natural  way.  In  London 
it  was  taken  up  by  the  Court,  b>'  the  Court  doctors,  and  by  the 
Royal  Society,  the  leading  physicians  in  favour  of  it  having 
been  Sloane,  Mead,  Arbuthnot  and  Jurin.  It  appears  that 
Freind^a  more  learned  physician  than  any  of  these,  was  adverse 
to  it.  It  was  to  him  that  Wagstaffe,  physician  to  St  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital,  dedicated  a  hostile  essay  on  inoculation 
when  it  was  new;  and  Frcind  himself  brought  into  his  History 
of  Physic,  published  in  1725-26,  the  following  sarcastic  passage 
upon  John  of  Gaddcsden,  whom  he  regarded  as  a  high-placed 
charlatan : 

**  He  had  an  infallible  plaster  and  caustick  for  a  rupture ;  could  cure  a 
cancer  from  an  outward  cause  with  red  dock.  And  if  he  had  lived  in  our  day. 
he  would,  I  don't  question,  have  been  at  the  head  of  the  Inoculaiors  ;  and  in 
this  case  the  position  be  lays  down,  contrary  to  the  experience  of  the  best 
physicians,  that  one  may  have  the  smallpox  /w'/V/,  might  have  served  him  in 
good  stead  for  salvo's  upon  many  occasions." 

— which  means  that,  in  Frcind's  opinion,  the  inoculated  smallpox 
was  no  security  against  a  subsequent  attack  in  the  natural  way', 
WagstaflTc,  in   his   printed    letter   to   Freind,   sums   up   the 
objections  to  inoculated  smallpox  as  follows: 

"  Some  have  had  the  distemper  not  at  all,  others  to  a  small  degree,  others 
the  worst  sort,  and  some  have  died  of  it.  1  have  given  instances  of  those  who 
have  had  it  after  inoculation  in  the  common  way;  and  consequently  as  it  is 
hazardous,  so  'twill  neither  answer  the  main  design  of  preventing  the  dis- 
temper for  the  future.  I  have  considered  what  the  effects  may  be  of  in- 
oculating on  an  ill  habit  of  body,  and  how  destructive  it  may  prove  to  spread 
a  distemper  that  is  contagious  :  and  how  widely  at  length  the  authors  in  this 
subject  disagree  among  themselves,  and  how  Utile  they  have  seen  of  the 
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*  Hiitory  of  Physic,  Lond.  1735-16,  H.  i8«.  This  was  written  al  a  time  when 
the  novcliy  ol  inoculation  hul  passed  off,  and  may  lie  taken  as  Freind's  nuttare 
opiiiioa.  Douglass,  of  B(»ton,  writing  in  r730,  implies  that  Freind's  objections  had 
been  overcome ;  which  may  mean  no  more  than  he  says  in  general :  *'  Yet  from  rcpesitcd 
tryols  the  Anli-Inoculaiojs  do  now  acknowledge  that  inoculation,  generally  speaking, 
is  a  more  eaiy  way  of  undergoing  the  smalljx>x.**  Condamtne,  in  his  French  essay  of 
'755'  counts  Freind  among  the  original  >up|x>rttrs  of  inoculation,  and  ridicules  the 
opiKi>ition  lo  ii.  Munk,  in  citing  the  title  of  Wagslaffc's  Letter  to  Dr  Frdmi  sAt^mH^ 
ikc  danger  an<i  unariaiuiy  of  /utHuiaiing  the  Smatlfutji  (London,  i7n>,  omils  the 
words  "to  Or  Freind,"  at  the  same  lime  dcNcribing  the  pftmplUct  as  'Specious." 
There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Freind  shantl  WRgslarfe'*  views. 
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practice :— all  which  seem  to  rnc  to  be  just  and  necessary  consequences  of 
these  new-fangled  notions,  as  well  as  convincing  reasons  for  the  disuse  of  the 
practice*." 

These  objections  were  shared  by  several,  including  Blackmorc, 
Clinch,  and  Massey.  the  apothecary  to  Christ's  Hospital. 

On  the  other  hand  Jiinn,  who  took  the  lead  in  defending 
inoculation,  reduced  the  issues  to  two* : 

1.  Whether  the  distemper  given  by  inoculation  be  an 
effectual  security  to  the  patient  against  his  having  the  smallpox 
afterwards  in  the  natural  way? 

2,  Whether  the  hazard  of  inoculation  be  considerably  less 
than  that  of  the  natural  smallpox  ? 

These  questions,  thus  put  forward  as  of  equal  moment,  did 
not  receive  equally  full  handling.  Jurin  dismissed  the  former 
question  in  a  brief  sentence:  '*  Our  experience,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
has  hitherto  strongly  favoured  the  affirmative  side*' — a  con- 
ditional assent  which  became  an  absolute  affirmative  after  a 
short  time.  Having  thus  disposed  of  the  question  which  has  all 
the  scientific  or  pathological  interest,  he  turned  with  his  whole 
energy  to  give  a  precise  arithmetical  demonstration  of  what 
no  one  could  doubt,  namely,  that  inoculated  smallpox  was  many 
times  less  fatal  than  smallpox  in  the  natural  way, — having  got  the 
idea  of  such  a  comparison  from  Nettleton  as  well  as  a  large 
part  of  the  statistics  necessary  for  it.  Jurin's  statement  of  the 
questions  at  issue,  and  his  manner  of  answering  them,  became 
the  received  mode,  so  much  so  that  even  towards  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  one  finds  capable  medical  men  contrasting 
the  almost  infinitesimal  mortality  from  inoculation,  as  then 
practised,  with  the  high  mortality  from  the  natural  smallpox,  as  if 
that  were  the  question  at  issue.  The  permanent  impression  in 
favour  of  inoculation  made  by  Jurin's  arithmetic  was  shown  a 
generation  later,  when  Dr  George  Baker  pronounced  an  eulogy 
upon  him  in  the  Harveian  Oration  before  the  College  of 
Physicians  in  1761*.  "  It  was  his  special  glory,"  said  the  orator, 
to   have   ''confirmed   the    practice    of    inoculation    by    his    ex- 


'  IU-<*(ucl,  nf  Paris,  who  is  smijioAt-tl  in  have  Ik't-n  tlif  (irigtnal  of  Or  Sftiij^radu  in 
*(>i)  IU.-LS,'  (fave  tlic  follnwini^  reasons  n^^ninst  inoculntioii  {Htiisons  de  doutes  confie 
T/hO)  »/«i/i<'m]  :  *'  1|)i  anliijuity  is  no(  siifricifntly  asccrlainctl :  the  f)|>cralion  rcst^  \.\\jox\ 

false  fnct^ ;  it  U  unjust,  void  of  art,  dcsiitule  of  rules: it  tloth  not  prevent  the 

uatuml  smallpox  : it  bears  no  likcnew  lu  physic,  ami  savoun  strongly  of  mflgic<" 

•  J&mo  Jurin,  M.D.,  Afcount  of  the  Sucuss  gf  /mhuhfioH,  I7«4,  p.  3. 

•  0.  linker.  M.I>.,  Ora/r'n  ffatfeiiiHif,  t7'»i,  p.  14. 
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its  and  his  authority."     Th* 


imenis  and  nis  autnonty.  incre  was  only  one  experimCTit, 
and  it  was  a  remarkable  one.  The  Princess  of  Wales  had 
begged  George  I.  to  pardon  six  Newgate  criminals  und 
sentence  of  death  on  condition  that  they  would  submit  to 
be  inoculated.  It  was  assumed  that  those  six  had  not  had 
smallpox  in  infancy  or  childhood,  and  Sloane,  relating  the  facts 
in  a  letter  to  Ranby  some  years  after,  docs  in  fact  call  them 
"six  condemned  criminals  who  had  not  had  the  smallpox*.''  The 
concurrence  of  six  persons  belonging  to  the  criminal  classes  and 
about  to  be  hanged  together  in  Newgate,  of  whom  none  had 
already  gone  through  the  common  infantile  trouble  of  London 
and  other  large  towns,  was  singular.  They  were  inoculated,  and 
it  was  found  that  they  had  escaped  the  death  penalty  on  very 
easy  terms :  John  Alcock,  aged  twenty,  had  most  smallpox,  but 
even  he  had  "not  more  than  sixty  pustules";  Richard  Evans, 
aged  nineteen,  had  none,  but  his  antecedents  were  inquired  into, 
and  then  it  was  found  that  he  had  had  smallpox  in  gaol  only  six 
months  before.  One  of  the  others,  a  woman  named  Elizabeth, 
was  chosen  for  the  grand  crucial  experiment.  Sir  Hans  Sloane 
and  Dr  Steigerthal  clubbed  together  to  pay  her  expenses  to 
Hertford  where  smallpox  was  then  very  prevalent ;  thither 
Elizabeth  went  and  ministered  among  the  sick  ;  she  lay  in  bed 
with  one  in  the  smallpox,  or  she  lay  in  bed  with  various  in  the 
smallpox  ;  at  all  events  she  exposed  herself  to  contagion  and 
did  not  catch  it,  according  to  certificates  from  the  woman  she 
lodged  with  and  from  another  person,  which  certificates  were 
published  with  much  formality  and  lawyer-like  precision'.  This 
was  the  single  experiment  in  which  Jurin  had  any  part  What 
were  the  chances  of  her  having  had  smallpox  in  childhood  ? 
What  were  the  chances  of  her  knowing  anything  about  it.  or 
telling  the  truth  about  it  if  she  knew?  (One  of  her  fellows  in 
the  experiment  upon  the  pardoned  convicts  had  smallpox  only 
six  months  before,  but  the  fact  was  not  discovered  until  it  was 
wanted.)  What  were  the  chances  of  her  taking  smallpox  at 
Hertford,  supposing  that  she  had  hitherto  escaped  it  ?  These 
questions  do  not  appear  to  have  been  debated'. 

>  Sloane,  Fkit.  Tram.  XLIX.  516. 

•  They  ate  given  in  Maitland's  VinduatioH^  1711.  and  in  one  of  Jurin 's  popcra. 

"  In  regard  to  tlie  last  uf  them,  when  Frewen  in  1759  ^'^  conlroverliug  ihc  fancy' 
of  bocrhnave  and  Cheynu  ihal  smallpox  mighl  be  hindered  from  coming  nn  in  a  pcrwin 
exi>o&ed  10  contagion  by  a  timely  use  of  ihe  Acthiops  mineral,  he  said  there  Mraaaj 
fallacy  in  Ihe  evidence,  because  many  persons  ordinarily  esca]K  smaUt>ox  "who  had; 
been  supposed  to  be  in  Uie  greatest  danger  of  taking  it."     Iliulmm  nisn  pomtc<l  nnt 
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Such  was  the  experiment  by  which  Jurin  "confirmed  the 
practice  of  inoculation."  As  for  his  authority,  it  was  doubtless 
considerable ;  but  it  was  more  as  a  follower  of  the  Newtonian 
mathematics  than  as  a  pathologist  or  physician,  and  most  of  all 
as  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Royal  Society  in  the  last  years 
of  Newton's  presidency,  that  he  spoke  with  authority*.  His 
influence,  such  as  it  was,  availed  little.  The  practice  of  inocu- 
lation fell  into  total  disuse  in  England  after  a  few  years*  trial,  so 
that  in  1728  Jurin  himself  was  prepared  to  see  it  "exploded." 

The  principal  reason  of  inoculation  having  been  tried  upon 
decreasing  numbers  in  England  after  the  first  year  or  two,  and 
of  its  having  been  dropped  absolutely  for  a  time,  was  the  death 
of  some  persons  of  good  family,  both  adults  and  children — a 
sacrifice  of  life  which  could  not  but  seem  gratuitous.  Those 
deaths  were  not  from  the  fulness  of  the  eruption  but  from 
anomalous  eflecls.  When  inoculation  began  in  London  in  1721, 
it  was  according  to  the  Greek  method  of  inserting  a  minute 
quantity  of  matter  at  two  or  more  places.  In  the  case  of  the 
Newgate  felons,  Maitland  had  reason  to  do  the  inoculations  over 

that  a  person  mi^ht  be  susce]>tib]e  at  one  time  but  not  at  another,  or  insusceptible 
altogetncr ;  and  the  cider  Hcbenlen  wrote:  "Mnny  instnnces  have  occurred  to  me 
which  show  that  one  who  had  never  had  the  smallpox  nmy  safely  aswKoctate.  and  even 
be  in  the  same  bed  with  a  variolous  patient  for  the  first  two  or  three  days  of  the 
eruption  without  any  danj;er  of  receiving  the  infection."  William  Heberden,  sen,, 
M.U.,   Ccmmentaries  on  Disfosr,   1803,   p.  4,^7. 

*  Dr  James  Jurin  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  elected  a  fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  lie  became  a  schoolmaster  at  Newcastle,  where  he  also  gave  scientific 
lectures.  Coming  to  London,  with  a  I_^ydcn  medical  degree,  he  devoted  him5iclf  to 
the  Newtonian  mathematics  and  was  made  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Royal  .'Society, 
Newton  l>fing  the  president.  He  was  one  of  the  original  physicians  of  the  new 
hospital  founded  in  the  Borough  by  (iuy,  the  rich  bookseller.  He  made  a  fortune  by 
mwiical  praclice,  and  was  electeii  president  of  the  Collide  of  Physicians  a  few  weeks 
before  he  ilied.  In  mc<1icine  his  name  is  a:>sociaied  uith  the  inoculation  statistics,  the 
idea  of  which,  as  well  as  most  of  the  substance,  he  g'^t  fr<mi  Nettlcton,  and  with 
"Jurin's  Lixivium  Lilhontripticum,"  or  solvent  for  tnc  stone,  the  idea  of  which 
lielongetl  originally  to  Mr*  Johanna  Stevens,  and  was  sold  by  her  to  the  .State  for 
five  thousand  pound;!  on  the  16th  of  June,  1739,  Ihc  prescriptions  having  l)een  made 
public  in  the  Lpmion  Cautfe  of  lylh  June.  On  the  15th  of  Oeccmbci,  1744,  Jurin 
w*»  called  to  see  the  Earl  of  Orford  (Sir  Koliert  Walpolc),  who  was  sufrcring  from 
Uunc,  either  renal  or  vesical,  lie  bt^an  itdministering  his  alkah'nc  solvent,  "four 
times  stronger  than  the  strongest  capital  soap-lye,"  and  during  the  six  weeks  of  his 
attendance  had  given  his  patient  thirty  six  ounces  oi  it.  Horace  Walpole  made  him 
angry  by  arguing  on  the  medicine  :  **  It  is  of  %o  great  violence  that  it  is  to  split  a  stone 
when  tl  arrives  at  it,  and  yet  it  is  to  do  no  damage  to  all  the  tender  intestines  through 
which  it  must  first  pas&  I  told  him  I  thuughi  it  waa  like  an  admiral  going  on  a  secret 
expedition  of  war  with  instructions  which  arc  not  lo  be  opened  till  he  arrives  in  such 
a  latitude."  {LetUts  of  Horatt  Walpole^  Cunninghaiu,  I.  33Q.)  His  servicci  were  at 
length  disi»cnsed  with,  and  the  earl,  xihosc  ca-sc  was  probably  hopeless  before,  died 
in  a  few  weeks.  A  war  of  pamphlets  fulluwed,  Kanby,  the  scrjcant'&urgeoa^  main- 
taining that  the  patient  had  "died  of  ihe  lixivium."  Mead,  also,  exprcs&ed  himself 
BtrongTj  upon  the  attempt  to  use  a  modification  of  Mrs  Stevens's  solvent. 
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^ntt  line  dajTs.  being 


with  tbe  appeafame 


tiie  origbial  pooctsrcs.  They  arc  admitted  to  have  had  a  digfat 
disease  (the  man  who  had  most  had  only  some  sixt}'  pustules  on 
htt  wfaoie  bodyX  so  that  Dr  Wagstaffc,  viio  vent  to  see  them, 
nid  to  bt»  ktter  to  Dr  Frcitid ;  *  Upoo  the  whole.  Sir,  in  th 
mentioned,  there  was  nothing  like  the  smallpox,  cither 
I,  appearances,  advance  of  the  postnle^  or  the  course 
the  dkietuya"  Many  of  the  other  early  cases  had  likewise  a 
ifigllt  eruption ;  when  numbers  arc  given,  the  pocks  arc  "  not 
more  than  eleven  to  eighteen  **  (as  in  Mait]and*s  case  of  Pn 
Frederick  at  Hanover  in  1724), or  "not  abo\*e  twenty  in  all 
her"  (as  in  Maitland  s  case  of  a  child  near  Hertford,  in  1721). 
the  first  MX  charity  children  inoculated, one  had  no  eruption;  of 
next  five,  three  had  no  smallpox  from  inoculation.  The  cases 
died  after  inoculation  during  the  first  se\'en  years  of  the  practic 
— scv'cntccn  in  England  and  Scotland  and  two  in  Dublin,  m 
of  them  children — owed  the  fatal  result  for  the  most  part  to  some 
peculiar  prostration  or  lowered  vitaiit>%  in  two  cases  actually  to 
pyaemia,  the  eruption  being  kept  back  altogether  or  but  feebly 
thrown  out'.  This  was  the  danger  of  arbitrarily  procuring  the 
smallpox  which  Dr  Schultz  remarked  upon  in  1677,  with 
reference  to  the  Polish  practice  of  "  buying  "  the  disease  ;  m 
if  not  all  the  cases  known  to  him,  although  they  may  have  h 
few  pocks,  yet  fell  into  more  serious  illness  {gratnus  rtOqttis 
dtcnmbant').  The  risk  of  arbitrarily  forcing  infection  upon  a 
child  at  a  time  when  it  might  not  be  ready  for  it,  or  in  a  position 
to  deal  with  it  in  its  blood,  was  afterwards  recognized,  and  was 
provided  against  in  the  long  and  tedious  preparation  which  the 
subject  for  inoculation  had  to  undergo. 

While  those  in  England  who  followed  Maitland  in  inocu- 
lating after  the  Greek  fashion  produced  for  the  most  part  an 
infinitesimal  number  of  pustules  or  watery  pimples,  there  were 
others  at  a  distance  from  London  who  inoculated  by  a  method 
of  their  own  and  gave  their  patients  a  more  real  smallpox.  The 
chief  of  these  were  Dr  Thomas  Nettlcton  of  Halifax,  and 
Dr  Zabdicl  Boylston,  of  Boston.  New  England*,  Nettteton 
made  a  long  incision  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  skii 

*  The  fnrfllitics  arc  givtTi  somcwhnt  fully  in  Jutin'*  annual  account!!  of  ihc  Sh 
of  inoiufnttifn,  171^ — 37. 

■  Ji)lin  WraJcn,  JKKly-sni^eon  to  ihe  Prince  of  Wales,  author  of  An  Esioy  9^ 
inocHlatton  .»/  thi  Smallpox  (l.ond.  17T9).  may  also  be  counted  among  those 
gave  a  more  real  «mallpo».     See  especially  his  cases  at  Hanuvet. 
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The  iftocniatwns  of  Boylston  and  Nettleton, 

one  arm  and  of  the  opposite  leg,  and  laid  therein  a  small  piece 
of  cotton  soaked  in  smallpox  matter,  which  he  secured  in  the 
wound  with  a  plaistcr  for  twent>'-four  hours.  Boylston  says: 
"The  Turkey  way  of  scarifying  and  applying  the  nutshell  &c., 
I  soon  left  off,  and  made  an  incision  through  the  true  skin/'  the 
rest  also  of  his  procedure  being  the  same  as  Nettleton's.  And 
just  as  those  two  inoculators  devised  for  themselves  a  more  real 
method  of  giving  the  smallpox  by  insertion,  taking  means  to 
ensure  the  absorption  of  the  matter  into  the  blood,  so  they 
procured  in  many  cases,  although  not  in  all,  an  eruption  of 
pustules  on  the  skin  which  came  near  to  being  the  same  as  that 
of  natural  smallpox  of  the  average  discrete  type. 

In  the  Boston  practice,  "the  number  of  the  pustules  is  not 
alike  in  all ;  in  some  they  are  very  few ;  in  others  they  amount 
to  an  hundred  ;  yea  in  many  they  amount  unto  several  hundreds, 
frequently  unto  more  than  what  the  accounts  from  the  Levant 
say  is  usual  there*."  Nettleton's  account,  which  was  printed  in 
the  same  number  of  the  Phibsopkical  Transactions  as  that  from 
New  England,  says  of  the  pustules  on  the  skin  at  large:  "The 
number  was  very  different :  in  some  not  above  ten  or  twenty, 
most  frequently  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  ,  and  some  have  had 
more  than  could  well  be  numbered,  but  never  of  the  confluent 
sort.. ..They  commonly  come  out  very  round  and  flurid,  and 
many  times  rose  as  large  as  any  I  have  observed  of  the  natural 
sort,  going  off  with  a  yellow  crust  or  scab  as  usual*." 

The  smallpox  procured  by  inoculation  in  these  English  and 
American  trials  was  thus  a  more  real  form  of  that  disease  than 
at  Constantinople ;  compared  with  the  number  of  pustules 
given  by  Timoni  and  Pylarini,  the  lioston  and  Halifax  numbers 
arc  multiplied  ten  times. 

Ncttleton  thus  expressed  his  belief  that  inoculated  smallpox 
saved  from  the  natural  disease,  at  the  same  time  grounding  that 
belief  on  the  reality  or  substantial  nature  of  the  artificial 
disease : 

**  Some  of  those  who  have  been  inoculated,  that  arc  grown  up,  have 
afterwards  attended  others  in  the  smallpox,  and  it  has  often  happen'd  that  in 
families  where  sonic  children  have  been  inoculated,  others  have  been  after- 
wards seized  in  the  natural  way,  and  they  have  lain  to);cther  in  the  same  bed 
all  the  time;  but  wc  have  not  yet  found  that  ever  any  had  the  distemper 


'  H.    Newman,    "NVny   of    TrrKccding   in   the  SniallpoK    Inoculalicm    in    New 
KnyUml."     Phil.    Trans.  XXXll.  (iTSj),  p.  35. 
toWhUii 


Tlionias  Ncttleton,  Letter  to  Whitakcr.     ihid,  p.  39. 
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twice;  neither  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  it  possible,  there  bcinp  no 
difference  that  can  be  observed  betwixt  the  natural  and  artificial  sort,  but 
only  that  in  the  latter  the  pustules  are  fewer  in  number,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  symptoms  are  in  the  same  proportion  more  favourable'." 

Nettleton  returned  to  the  question  of  the  rcalit>'  of  inoculated  smallpox, 
which  is  the  root  of  the  whole  matter,  in  his  second  letter,  to  Jurin* :  "The 
question  whether  the  distemper  raised  by  inoculation  is  really  the  smallpox 
is  not  so  much  disputed  now  as  it  was  at  first.. ..There  is  usually  no  manner 
of  difference  to  be  observed  betwixt  the  one  sort  and  the  other,  when  the 
number  of  pustules  is  nearly  the  same;  but  in  both  there  are  almost  infinite 
de^ees  of  the  distemper  according  to  the  difference  of  thai  number.  All  the 
variation  that  can  be  perceived  of  the  ingrafted  smallpox  from  the  natural  is, 
that  in  the  former  the  pustules  are  commonly  fewer  in  number,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  symptoms  are  in  the  same  proportion  more  favourable.  They 
exactly  resemble  what  we  call  the  distinct  sort... It  will  follow  as  a  corollary, 
that  those  who  have  been  inoculated  are  in  no  more  danger  of  receiving  the 
distemper  auain  than  those  who  have  had  it  in  the  ordinary  way.  And  this 
is  also  thus  lar  contirmed  by  experience." 

It  does  not  appear  that  Nettleton  based  so  much  upon  the  subsequent 
experience  as  upon  the  antecedent  probability.   Thus  he  says  of  some  cases  r 

"These  had  the  eruptions  so  imperfect  as  to  leave  me  a  little  in  doubt, 
but  two  of  these  have  since  been  sufficiently  tr^d  by  beinjL;  constantly  with 
those  who  had  the  smallpox,  without  receiving  any  infection;  which  makes 
me  inclined  to  believe  they  will  always  be  secure  from  any  danger.  As  to 
all  the  rest,  neither  I  nor  anybody  else  who  saw  them  did  in  the  least 
question  that  they  had  the  true  smallpox." 

Nettleton  began  his  inoculations  in  and  around  Halifax 
during  a  considerable  epidemic  of  smallpox  in  the  winter  of 
1721-22,  of  which  the  following  figures  were  collected  by  himself 
(as  well  as  statistics  for  Leeds,  Bradford,  Rochdale  and  other 
places) : 


4 
4 


Halifax 

Part  of  Halifax  parish  towards  Bradford 

Another  part  of  Halifax  parish 


CaM« 
276 
297 
268 


43 
59 
28 


In  the  town  of  Halifax  the  smallpox  was  of  a  more  favourable 
type  than  usual,  whereas  in  Leeds  at  the  same  time  (792  cases 
and  189  deaths)  it  wa.s  more  than  usually  mortal.  In  the 
country  round  Halifax  there  was  more  smallpox  than  in  the 
town  ;  but  the  epidemic  in  general  ceased  in  the  spring  of  1722. 
As  the  people  mostly  disliked  the  idea  of  inoculation,  Nettleton 
did  not  urge  it  upon  them,  but  inoculated  only  the  children  of 
those  who  favoured  it.  Down  to  the  22nd  of  April.  1722.  he 
had  inoculated  about  forty,  with  one  death  ;  at  tJic  date  of  16 

'  PkH.  Trans,  l.  c.  ».  4fi.     A  remark  follows  which  is  not  quite  dear :  ''There 
one  observation  which  I  have  made,  tho'  I  wouUI  not  yet  lay  any  greal  Mrf«  uptvi 
that  in  families  where  any  have  been  inoculated,  those  who  hare  been  afierwonUj 
ftcircd  never  had  an  ill  sort  of  smailp*jx,  but  always  recovered  very  well." 

'  Phil.  Trans.  1721,  p.  209.     Dated  from  Halifax,  16  Dec.  1712. 
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June,  he  had  done  fifteen  more,  his  total  to  the  end  of  1722 
being  61.  In  1723  he  did  nineteen  inoculations,  in  1724  none, 
in  1725  and  1726  about  forty  (in  an  epidemic  of  230  cases, 
and  28  deaths  in  Barstand  Ripponden  and  another  part  of 
Halifax  parish),  and  in  writing  to  Hartley  of  Bury  St  Edmunds 
in  1730.  he  gave  his  total  at  that  date  as  119,  from  which  it 
appears  that  he  had  ceased  to  inoculate  after  1726.  His  name 
does  not  appear  again  in  the  controversy,  and  it  is  probable  that 
he  acquiesced  in  the  tacit  verdict  against  inoculation  which 
Jurin  himself,  in   1728,  seemed  to  think  was  imminent. 

Besides  this  centre  of  inoculation  in  Yorkshire  in  the  midst 
of  epidemic  smallpox,  the  only  other  of  importance  in  the  first 
trials  of  the  practice  was  at  Boston,  New  England.  The 
smallpox  epidemic  there  in  1721  was  a  very  severe  one.  There 
had  been  no  smalljx)x  in  Boston  since  1702,  so  that  a  large  part 
of  the  population  were  susceptible  of  it.  The  infection  was 
brought  by  a  ship  from  Barbados  in  the  middle  of  April,  I72i» 
and  made  slow  progress  at  first,  according  to  the  following  table 
of  deaths  from  it* : 


Deaths 

from 

Stnatlp^T  in  Boston. 

I 

721-1723 

[ 

May 

une 

uly 

Au{;ust 
September 

1 

8 

20 

26 

101 

October                    403 
November                 249 
December                   31 
January                         6 

Total    844 

;n  the  course  of  the  epidemic  some  5989  persons  were  attacked, 
or  more  than  half  the  population  (10,565).  All  the  rest,  save 
about  750,  had  been  through  the  smallpox  before.  Inoculation 
played  a  very  subordinate  part  amidst  these  dreadful  scenes 
of  smallpox.  Its  instigator  was  the  Rev.  Dr  Cotton  Mather. 
who  had  been  shown  by  Dr  Douglass  the  numbers  of  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  with  Timoni's  and  Pylarini's  papers 
in  thenj.  The  reverend  doctor  "surreptitiously"  employed 
Douglass's  rival,  Dr  Boylston,  to  begin  inoculating,  in  July, 
1721.  or  a  few  months  after  the  first  trials  in  London.     Boylston 

'  Dr  Williaiii  Douglass  to  Dr  Catlwalladci  Colden,  iSJuIy,  i;ii.iiml  i  May,  1711, 
in  Masjadhtt,  Hist.  Soc.  CotU<tiom,  Scries  4,  vol.  11.  pp.  166-9.  Also  A  Disstrtati^n 
tomerHiHg  titodilaiion  of  SnutUpiKX.  Hy  W.  I>(ougla«s].  Boslun,  1730;  and  A 
Prmri<at    Ettay  ionurmng  th<   Smail/^o^t:     Ky  Wilfiam   Douglas   M.D.     Hoslon, 
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to  tltdr  {Tare*  «»f  dttt  «  was  m%ktiyuv4^  la 

we  cvned  irvn,  dMC  tbc  pcrwi  Ibid  tcoi 

«r1to  arc  Mwprcud,  b«i  kariae  ovl^  beamy  aad 

1  ferfaear  fo  ^^Ottl  Um  MuiiKiaig  iiltfuwii     I  atjrMlf 

«4o  dted  'after  teocafa^aa'  as  thty  exfnm  it.* 

Me  then  give*  the  caie,  which  wa»  dearly  ooe  of  the 
contagion  of  wuaBpax  acquired   at    the    sanie 
iooculatiDa     In  the  Charleston  ioocolatioos  of  1738^ 
also  done  in  the  midst  of  an  cpidenik,  there  is  Uttlc  dovbt  that 
the   Eatalities  were   mostly   from    natural   smallpox  wfakfc  tfe 
inoculated  infection  had  failed  to  anticipate  or  picrmL    The 
inomlatora  were  often  in  that  dilemma  with  their  £ital  cases: 
cither  the   inoculation  had  kOkd  the  patient  or  it  had  been 
poweriess  to  keep  off  the  contagion  ;  sometimes  they  ooafcss  the 
former  as  an  untoward  accident,  at  other  times  they  plead  the 
latter,  which  appears  to  mc  to  have  been  the  more  usual  of  ^ 
two  in  a  time  of  epidemic  smallpox- 
Douglass,  for  all   hi6  bitterness  against  hi;>  nv^  Boyi 
and  his  severity  against  the  extravagant  assertioos  and 
reasoning  of  the   first   inoculators,  was  far  from  denying  the 
merits  of  inijculation,  whether  in  theor>'  or  in  practice.     "M^d 
may  confidently  pronounce^  he  says.  "  that  those  who  have  ha^H 
a  genuine  smallpox  by  inoculation  never  can  have  the  smallpox 
again  in  a  natural   way.  both  by  reason  and  experience;   but 
there  arc  some  who   have   bad  the  usual  feverish  symptoms^ 
a  discharge  b>'  their  incisions,  with  a  few  imperfect  eruptioos. 

*  Boylktott.  Acfffttnt  tf  thi  SmaUpox  m^cttUtoiin  Nem  SmgimmL     Luodon.  1796. 

*  This  wa»  ndmtiteri,  in  a  manoer,  for  tJbe  greal  Bo*ton  enwlcmic  of  170,  hj  tb^ 
Rev.  T.  Prince,  Genf.  Afagmt.  Sept.  I753f  p.  4I4.     The  cpiacniic  atlackol  554*1 
a    |Mip(UiUiua   of   15,684).  and   cut    off  569.     Tbe    numbers   inocuUleii    weir    ill 
(iocludinf!  139  ncgT[:>es).  of  which  naml«r  30  died  And  were  induded  ir<    '^    '  '   ' 
56<;.     Many  uf  the  inocaUterl,  say^  Prince,  were  ooC  carefbl  to  avoid 
iiiiectk^  in  (he  natural  way ;  "  fur  I  have  known  «Nne,  as  socm  as  inocuLi:, ..  t. 
visits  from  their  friends,  wh^  had  Ijcen  %riih  ihc  sick  of  the  &amc  discMC 
likely  carried    infcclion   »ilh    them  ;    it  «emv   highly  prulAUc  that  ibc  il 
rtccivcd  the  infcclion  from  ihctn  into  ihcir  ritals."     1 1  may  be  siJ]»po*c<) 
inucuUtcil  who  were  more  careful  formed  a  port  of  the   1843  who  •*  m»jvol 
town/*     Mf«re  than  a  third  of  the  population  look  natural  tmallftox  in  SLtmc 
mu«th»  (April  tu  July)  o(  1751.  more  iJian  a  llurU  had  had  il  befwe,  a  wvric  rptdi 
having  occurnrd  in  1730  oa  well  ^!.  in  1731. 
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that  may  be  obnoxious  to  the  smallpox," — of  which  he  gives 

instances.     In    like   manner   Nettleton,  in  Yorkshire,  who  took 

pains  to  make  his  smallpox  a  real  thing,  and  succeeded  in  doing 

so  as  well  as  any  inoculator  ever  did  succeed,  was  persuaded 

that  inoculated   smallpox   counted    for   a   natural   attack.     He 

admitted  only  one  failure,  a  case  at   Halifax  which  had  been 

inoculated    without    an    eruption    ensuing   and   took    smallpox 

by  contagion  a  month  after.     Failures  in  England,  in  that  sense, 

were   fewer   than   the   deaths   directly  from    inoculation.      The 

deaths  were  freely  admitted,  but  any  alleged  failure  of  inoculation 

to  ward  off"  the  natural  smallpox  was  challenged,  investigated, 

and  denied,  so  that   Mead,  writing  in    1747.  declared  that  he 

knew    of   none.     There  were,   however,  a    few    cases    recorded, 

which  appear  to  be  authentic.     One  of  the  six  charity  children 

inoculated  at  the  instance  of  the   Princess  of  Wales  had  taken 

natural  smallpox  twelve  weeks  after.    The  child  of  one  Degrave, 

a  surgeon,  had  a  similar  experience.     Another  familiar  case  was 

the  son  of  a  person  of  distinction,  inoculated  on  7  May,  1724,  by 

the  Rev.  Mr  Johnson. 

On  ihe  14th  a  rash  came  out,  on  the  15th  there  was  fever,  on  the  i6th, 
very  little  enipiion  to  be  seen  and  the  fever  gone,  and  on  the  18th  he  was 
pronounced  "secure."  On  that  day  (i8ih  May),  his  sister  was  inoculated  in 
the  same  place,  both  children  remaining  together  at  the  inoculator's  house 
until  ihe  2nd  of  June,  when  the  boy  went  home.  For  a  day  or  two  before 
the  8th  of  June  the  boy  was  ill,  and  on  the  9th  he  began  to  have  smallpox 
in  the  natural  way,  of  a  good  sort,  the  disease  keeping  its  natural  course.  He 
was  supposed  to  have  caught  it  from  his  sister,  who  was  inoculated  after  his 
own  protection  was  over,  and  was  "very  full  of  smallpox"  until  the  27th 
of  May,  her  brother  being  with  her'. 

Another  case  of  failure,  which  must  have  been  known  to  some 

at  the  time,  was  not  published  until  some  ten  years  after,  when 

Dccring  brought  it  to  light* : 

"  I  was  an  eyewitness  of  the  inoculation  of  a  little  boy,  the  child  of 
Dr  Craft,  who  is  now  a  sugar-baker  in  the  Savoy.  He  was  inoculated  by  one 
Ahlers  under  the  direction  of  Dr  Steigerthal,  the  late  king's  physician  in 
ordinary;  and  notwithstanding  the  great  care  there  was  taken  m  the  choice 
of  the  pus,  had  the  confluent  kind  severely;  and  twelve  months  after  had 
them  naturally,  and  though  a  favourable  sort,  yet  was  very  fulL" 

A  boy  aged  three,  the  son  of  Mr  Richards,  M.P.  for  Bridport, 

was  inoculated   in    1743.  and  had    fifty  to   sixty  pocks  which 

maturated   and    scabbed.     About    two   years    after   ("one   year 

ago")  he  had  smallpox  again,  the  pustules  numbering  from  200 

*  Clbiell,  /liu  auid  Pngras  of  the  SmaNfitix,  vfith  at$  Appendix  tc  prmte  that 
ItNkufatu/H  is  Ha  Sfcurtty/rom  ihe  NtUunil  SmnUtox,     and  cil.   1725. 

'  I".  iJfcrinj;,  M.I>.,  An  At^caunt  of  an  I mpnns-ti  Metkml  of  treating  tJu  Sm^iipox, 
Nuiiifighani,  i7j6,  p.  17.     Wuo<lvillc  appears  to  accept  this  case  as  authentic. 
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not  return.  These  facts  are  given  in  a  letter  to  Dr  Dod  from  ^i 
Dr  Brodrepp,  grandfather  of  the  child,  who  attended  him  on^| 
both  occasions'.  ^^ 

Such  cases  were  not  often  heard  of.  As  Mead  said,  "  If  such 
a  thing  happened  once,  why  do  we  not  see  it  come  to  pass 
oftener?"  There  was,  however,  little  encourafjement  for  anyone 
to  come  forward  with  adverse  evidence ;  witness  the  case  of  an 
unfortunate  Welshman,  one  Jones,  of  Oswestry,  who  had 
innocently  mentioned,  in  writing  to  his  son  in  London,  that 
natural  smallpox  had  followed  an  inoculation  done  by  him,  on 
9th  August,  1723,  and  was  frightened  out  of  his  wits  by  the 
apparatus  criticus  which  Jurin  brought  to  bear  upon  him". 
Anotlier  reason  why  so  few  failures  could  be  discovered  was 
that  the  inoculated  were  not  kept  long  in  sight.  A  child  of^ 
Dr  Timoni,  the  first  writer  on  inoculation,  was  inoculated  at 
Constantinople  in  December,  17 17,  at  the  age  of  six  months, 
and  had  an  average  effect,  namely  ten  small  boutons.  She  died 
of  smallpox  in  1741,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four.  This  failure 
came  to  light  by  the  vigilance  of  the  celebrated  Dc  Haen,  of 
Vienna,  an  opponent  of  inoculation,  who  had  been  told  of  it  byj 
a  Scots  physician  at  Constantinople! 

A  good  instance  of  the  same  thing  came  to  light  long  afterj 
in  the  practice  of  the  celebrated  Dr  Rush  of  Philadelphia.  "T 
lately  attended  a  man  in  the  smallpox,"  he  wrote  to  Lettsom, 
"whom  I  inoculated  six-and-twenty  years  ago.  He  showed  me 
a  deep  and  extensive  scar  upon  his  arm  made  by  the  variolousj 
matter" — without  which  evidence,  and  the  man's  own  reminder, 
confirmed  by  his  mother's  recoUcction,  Dr  Rush  would  probably 
have  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  particular  one  of  his 
inoculations  had  failed*. 

*  Pierce  Dotl,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Several  Casts  in  Fhysic.     London,  1746- 
"  Kirkpatrick,  and  after  him  Woodville,  Ucal  the  alleged  experience  of  Jonc*  asj 

pure  lictiun.  | 

'  I^  Condaraine,  of  Paris,  an  amateur  enthusiast  for  innc\tl.ttion,  did  all  he  cotildj 
lo  upset  the  case.  He  yot  his  friend  Dr  Maly,  foreign  secretary  of  ihc  Koyal  Society, 
to  tnakc  inquiry  through  the  Britu^h  nmbsu^adur  lo  ihe  Portt;.  It  happened  that^ 
Angelo  Timoni,  «m  of  ilic  Inoculntor,  was  at  that  lime  an  inieri>reter  at  the  British^ 
Embassy;  he  applied  to  his  mother^  \rhn  rc-afRrmed  the  facts  as  to  (he  inoculation  of^ 
her  child  in  infancy,  and  her  death  by  the  natural  smallpox  twcniy  four  year*  after. 
The  only  defence  left  was  that  the  inoculation  had  not  been  done  by  l3r  I'lniuni'tJ 
own  hand.  La  Condaroinc,  AUmoires  pour  srrvir  ^  fHinatrt  4e  ClnoiHtAtioH.  imej 
Memoirc.     Paris,  r/GS. 

*  Rush   to   Lcll!>om,    Philadelphia,    r;  June,   1808,   in    Pctligrew's   Mtmoirs 
LettwtH.  HI.    101. 
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In  the  nature  of  the  case,  such  evidence  of  failure  would 
seldom  be  opportune.  It  would  have  needed  a  more  dramatic 
presentation  of  these  cases,  and  many  more  of  them,  to  discredit 
the  practice  of  inoculation.  It  was»  indeed,  discredited,  so  much 
so  that  it  was  not  practised  at  all  in  England  from  1728  until 
about  1740;  but  that  was  owing  to  the  disasters  directly 
resulting  from  it.  No  amount  of  evidence  as  to  the  inoculated 
taking  natural  smallpox  afterwards  could  have  touched  the 
popular  imagination  like  the  following  paragraphs  in  the  London 
newspapers  in  1725: 

March  16.  died  Mrs  Eyles,  niece  of  Sir  John  Eyles,  alderman  of  London, 
of  the  smallpox  contracted  by  inoculation.  June  17,  died  of  the  smallpox 
contracted  by  inoculation  Arthur  Hill,  esquire,  eldest  son  of  Viscount 
Hilsborough.  August  12,  died  of  the  smallpox  by  inoculation  —  Hurst,  of 
Salisbury,  esquire. 

Inoculation  seemed  hardly  worth  having  on  these  terms, 
granting  all  that  was  alleged  of  its  protective  power;  so  that  it 
fell  in  England  into  total  disuse'.  It  came  on  again  after  a 
time  and  had  a  long  career,  at  first  among  the  richer  classes, 
and  at  length  among  the  common  people,  who  did  not  cease 
to  use  it  for  their  children  until  it  was  made  a  felony  by  the  Act 
of  1840.  After  its  first  brief  success,  it  was  revived  about 
173^-40,  in  consequence  of  highly  favourable  accounts  from 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  from  Barbados  and  St  Chris- 
topher. This  second  period  of  inoculation  brings  in  certain 
modifications  of  the  practice  by  which  the  casualties  of  the 
earlier  period  were  avoided.  The  danger  from  blood-poisoning, 
pyaemia,  or  the  like,  was  surmounted.  At  the  same  time  the 
inoculated  smallpox  ceased  to  have  anything  of  that  reality,  or 
approximation  to  the  natural  disease,  which  Nettleton  succeeded 
for  a  time  in  giving  to  it. 


Revival  of  Inoculation  in  1740 :   a  New  Method. 

As  early  as  the  Boston  inoculations  of  1721,  the  matter  had 
now  and   again    been  taken,  not    from  a  case  of  the   natural 

'  Fuller*  in  his  BsaMtk^tuatale^a^  mAkes  ti  somewhat  Ute  defence  uf  it  in  17J9. 
Bat  Richard  Holland,  who  pnltlished  in  1730  A  Short  I'Utv  of  fht  Smallpax^  does  not 
mention  inoculatinn,  anH  in  the  following  pa.<tsagc  he  writes  of  smallpox  as  if  the 
exlrava^nt  hnpcs  vii  the  preceding  years  had  vanished:  "This  last  sca<ion  having 
afforded  loo  many  melancholy  insi;inccs  of  the  fatal  effects  of  the  distemper,  ihtjugh 
ODder  ihe  care  anil  dircciion  of  the  mnsl  eminent  physicians,  tincc  the  aisease,  not- 
withstanding  the  plaiiincs*  of  its  symptomB,  \i  become  the  offrvdriitm  ww./iV/ww,"  tS-r. 
tP-  J)- 
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smallpox,  but  from  the  pustules  of  a  previous  inoculaiiofT 
But  at  Charleston  in  173S  there  really  b^an,  doubtless  in  the 
way  of  empirical  trial,  a  systematic  attenuation  of  virus,  which 
has  had  great  scientific  developments  in  our  time  and  has  come 
to  be  considered  as  of  the  essence  of  the  inoculation  principle. 
Describing  the  South  Carolina  practice,  Kilpatrick  says' 
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"Some  persons  were  of  opinion  that  thf  pock  0/  fht  ituycutated  would 
be  too  mild  to  convey  the  disease;  or,  at  least,  that  it  must  become  effete 
by  a  second  or  third  transplantation.  Experience  manifested  the  contrary. 
1  have  inoculated  from  those  who  were  infected  by  the  matter  taken  from 
others  of  the  inoculated,  and  found  no  defect.  Mr  Mowbray,  who  inoculated 
many  more  than  any  other  practitioner,  assured  me  he  had  infused  matter  in 
the  fifth  or  sixth  succession  from  the  natural  pock,  and  obscr\-ed  no 
difference.. ..The  smallest  violation  of  the  surface,  if  it  was  stained  with 
blood,  was  a  sufficient  entrance  for  the  matter,  and  the  least  matter  was 
sufiicicnL" 

The  last  point  was  a  return  to  the  Greek  practice,  and  an 
abandonment  of  the  more  severe  method  of  Nettieton  and 
Boylston. 

The  Charieston  smallpox  of  1738,  imported  by  slave-ships 
from  Africa,  became  extensively  epidemic  and  mortal.     It  had 
been  last  in  Charleston  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  before,  but  only     , 
one  or  two  died  on  that  occasion,  and  hardly  more  than   tei^H 
were  attacked.     But  for  that  small  outbreak,  it  had  not  beefl^l 
known  in  the  South  Carolina  port  for  a  generation  previous  to      , 
1738.      The    number  of    victims   in   that   year   is   not   knowi^^| 
precisely.     As  at  Boston  in  1721,  the  epidemic  dragged  through^^ 
the  spring  months,  and  became  very  extensive  and  mortal  in      , 
the  hot  weather  of  June  and  July.     It  was  then  that  Mowbraj^H 
began  inoculating,  most  of  the  Charleston  faculty  being  opposeo^l 
to  it     He  was  soon  followed  by  Kilpatrick,  who  had  lost  one  of 
his  children  in  the  epidemic,  and  was  moved  thereby  to  inoculate 
the  other  two.     No  exact  account  was  kept  of  the  inoculations, 
nor,  wc  may  be  sure,  of  the  protective  effects ;    some  said  a 
thous;uid  were   inoculated,  Kilpatrick   says  eight  hundred,  but 
the    total   of    four   hundred    is   also  given.     Eight   died   aft< 

'  Phit.   Tratu.  Jan. -March,  1711:    "The  way  of  proceeding  in  the  .Small  Tc 
inoculated    in    New    Kiiglond."     Cunmiunitnlwl    by    Ilcnry   Newman,    Esq.    of  tl 
Middle  Temple,  p' 3ji  S  i  ^  '*  Vet  wc  t'uul  the  variolous  mutter  fetched  from  the 
that   have   the   inoculated   stnallpox    nllugulhcr   as  agreeable   and    effectual 
other." 

*  An    Eiiay  on    inocutation:    otcasioufii    by  the   Smaiipox  being  hrfught   it 
S.  Carolina  nt  (ht  ^ar  1738.     I^yJ-  Kilp.-»lrick.     Lonrlun,  1745,  p.  50.     The 
hoil  been  "first  prnited  in  South  Carolina,"  the  l>ondon  edition  of  i74jt  havii 
ApiicmliA  dealing  hi^turically  with  llic  Chnjluslon  cpideuiic  of  1738. 
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inoculation,  six  whites  and  two  ncgresses.     One  child  of  ten 

months  died  in  convulsions  on  the  ninth  day  after  inoculation^ 

with  fc>v  signs  of  smallpox;  a  minister,  aged  40,  sickened  on  the 

third  or  fourth  day,  which  was  too  soon  for  the  artificial  disease, 

and  was  almost  certainly  the  effects  of  the  inhaled  virus;  two 

other  adult  whites  died   in  such  circumstances  as  to  make  it 

doubtful   whether   they   died   of  inoculation   or  of  coexistent 

natural   smallpox ;    one   negrcss   died   of   confluent   smallpox, 

having'  treated  herself  unwisely;  while  two  other  children  and  a 

negrcss   died    after   inoculation,  of    whom    no   particulars    are 

known.     Besides  the  fatal  cases  after  inoculation,  some  "had  an 

eruption  that  might  be  called  a  moderate  confluence";  but  in 

these  cases  also  it  is  not  clear  that  infection  was  not  taken  in 

the  natural  way:  as  regards  one  gentlewoman  who  had  confluent 

smallpox,  it  was  not  certain  in  what  manner  she  received  the 

infection,  whilst  "  Miss   Mary  Rhett's  emption  did  not  appear 

until  the  14th  day,  yet  was  supposed  to  be  effected  by  art"     To 

meet  such  cases  Kilpatrick  adopted  the  doctrine  that  there  was 

"  no  precise  term    for   the   artificial   eruption.'     Among   those 

"hardly  dealt  with"    by  the   disease,   supposed    to    have    been 

given  by  art,  were  two  ladies  who  had  their  eyes  permanently 

injured.     "With  regard  to  a  second  infection  of  the  inoculated 

wiw  took,  this  was  asserted  by  some  who  wished  for  it.  but  were 

as  soon  refuted."     Nineteen  in  twenty  of  the  inoculated  had  an 

exceedingly  slight  eruption,  so  slight  indeed  that  they  thought 

the  confinement  indoors  irksome  and  unnecessary.     As  to  the 

negroes,  who  had  all  been  born  in  Africa  (and  commonly  have 

smallpox  there  or  in  the  voyage  across),  it  was  not  easy,  he 

admits,  to  find  out  whether  they  had  had  smallpox  before  or 

not,  the  pits  on  their  faces  being  less  obvious  than  in  whites, 

and   the   marks  of  other  distempers  easily  mistaken  for  them. 

On  the  whole  Kilpatrick  was  confident  that  inoculation  in  this 

epidemic  had  saved  many  lives;  and  it  was  the  rumour  of  its 

success,  together  with  corresponding  reports  from  the  plantations 

in  the  West  Indies  relating  the  valuable  lives  of  negroes  saved, 

that  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  practice  in  England.     In  1743 

Kilpatrick  came  to  London,  where  he  republished  his  Charleston 

essay,  with  an  historical  appendix,  and  soon  got  into  the  leading 

practice  as  an  inoculator,  having  proceeded  to  the  degree  of 

M.D.  and   changed   the  spelling  of  his  name  to  Kirkpatrick. 

-Woodvillc  says  "he  was  esteemed  the  most  scientific  inoculator 
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in  London."  During  the  eleven  years  from  his  setting  up  m 
practice  there  until  the  publication  of  his  Analysis  of  luocuhxtion 
(1754).  he  had  almost  certainly  been  applying  the  arm-to-arm 
method  which  he  learned  from  Mowbray  in  Charleston,  having 
briefly  indicated  it  in  his  first  essay  and  avowed  it  more 
explicitly  in  his  second.  The  establishment  of  Kirkpatrick  in 
London,  to  practise  the  Charleston  method  of  inoculation, 
corresponds,  as  nearly  as  one  can  trace  it.  with  the  revival  of  the 
practice  in  tlie  south  of  England,  to  the  extent  of  some  two 
thousand  cases  in  the  counties  of  Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex, 
Hampshire  and  Dorset  We  have  a  glimpse  of  that  practice  in 
the  essay  on  inoculation  published  in  1749  by  Dr  Frcwen,  of 
Rye  in  Sussex*,  a  physician  of  considerable  learning  (of  tlie 
school  of  Boerhaave),  whose  theories  of  the  eflfects  of  inoculation 
are  reflected  in  Kirkpatrick's  Analysis  of  1754.  In  350  cases, 
Frewen  had  only  one  fatality,  the  death  of  a  child,  aged  four, 
from  worm  fever  on  the  eighth  day  of  a  discrete  eruption.  He 
still  used  the  incision  on  the  arm,  but  less  deep  than  Nettleton's, 
keeping  the  pledget  of  lint,  moistened  with  matter,  bound 
upon  it  for  twenty-four  hours ;  also  he  encouraged  the  rendering 
from  the  incision  for  some  weeks,  giving  the  same  reason  as 
before,  that  "Nature  by  means  of  a  continual  drain  is  greatly 
aided  in  her  attempts  to  throw  off  the  matter  of  the  disease." 
In  his  general  account  of  the  eflfects  of  inoculation,  we  seem  to 
be  reading  of  as  real  symptoms  and  as  many  pocks  as  Nettlcton 
described — the  eruption,  always  of  the  simple  distinct  kind, 
beginning  on  the  9th  day,  all  out  in  three  or  four  days  after,  the 
pocks  filling  and  turning  yellow  for  the  next  four  or  five  days, 
then  scabbing  and  falling,  leaving  temporary  shallow  marks. 
But  it  is  clear  that  he  had  other  results  than  these  from  trying 
new  ways  of  procuring  matter.  "  Experience,"  he  says,  "  has 
convinced  me  that  it  is  in  reality  of  no  consequence  from  what 
kind  of  smallpox  it  [the  matter]  is  procured."  If  taken  from 
the  natural  smallpox,  it  should  be  taken  from  ripe  pustules: 
"yet  I  have  sometimes  applied  it  sooner,  while  only  a  limpid 
water."  Oftentimes  it  happened  that  an  inoculation  produced 
too  "slight"  pustules  to  furnish  matter  ^k^v  the  succeeding 
operations.  The  question  then  arose  whether  the  matter 
rendering  from  the  incisions  on  the  arms  in  these  cases  was 
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merely  common  pus  or  whether  it  had  the  property  of 
*'  variolosity."  This  abstract  quality,  as  it  were  the  essence  or 
quiddity  of  the  pustular  cxanthcm,  was  assumed  to  be  present  if 
the  pus  of  the  rendering  incision  could  be  made  to  raise  a 
pustule  on  another  arm,  and  if  the  person  so  infected  could 
stand  exposure  to  natural  smallpox  with  impunity.  One  person 
so  inoculated  did  have  an  attack  of  smallpox  by  contagion,  so 
that  Frewen  concluded  that  the  matter  used  for  his  protection 
had  *'  run  off  all  its  variolosity."  Rut  others  inoculated  with  the 
same,  "  in  whom  the  symptoms  were  remarkably  light,  and  in 
some  few  no  pustules  at  all,"  were  equally  exposed  to  contagion 
without  catching  it,  so  that  they  were  "judged  to  be  secure 
from  ever  taking  the  smallpox  again."  Frewen's  general  con- 
clusion, if  it  be  not  very  logical,  is  at  least  modest : 

"However,  it  may  be  worth  the  atientton  lo  reflect  seriously  whether  it 
be  not  highly  probable,  from  the  success  attending  the  numbers  I  l»;ive  been 
concerned  for,  that  inucuhuion  has  been  often  times  a  security  against  taking 
the  most  dangerous  kinds  of  the  natural  smallpox.' 

Whether  Frewen  got  the  ideas  of  these  novelties  of  method 
from  Kirkpatrick's  first  account  of  the  South  Carolina  practice,  or 
struck  them  out  for  himself,  it  ts  clear  that  Kirkpatrick,  in  his 
next  essay  of  1754,  has  adopted  variolosity  as  an  abstract 
doctrine  to  surmount  certain  difficulties  in  the  concrete  reason. 
Many  of  his  inoculated  cases  had  only  a  few  bastard  pustules  of 
smallpox,  some  had  none.  Was  their  disease  smallpox  ?  Did 
it  warrant  their  future  security  ? 

"As  many  of  the  inoculated  have  very  few  pustules,  and  they  are  some- 
times disposed  lo  scab  and  wither  away  with  very  little  suppuration,  it  might 
be  of  service  to  discover  that  the  matter  from  the  incisions  would  infect. 
But  u  would  be  certainly  satisfactory  to  find  it  would  where  there  was 
no  eruption  from  inoculation,  as  its  variolosity  would  greatly  warrant  the 
future  security  of  the  person  it  was  taken  from.  That  it  is  variolous  is  oow 
evinced  by  the  fact  that  it  infected  others  to  the  like  slight  degree*." 

The  movement  towards  attenuating  the  virus  used  for 
inoculation  was  general  in  Europe.  One  of  the  mild  methods, 
invented  by  Tronchin,  of  Amsterdam  and  afterwards  of  Paris, 
was  to  raise  a  small  blister  on  the  arm  and  to  pass  through  the 
fluid  a  thread  moistened  with  smallpox  matter.  This  became 
one  of  the  most  common  continental  methods  and  was  in  use 
until  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century.     Kirkpatrick,  who  went 
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to  see  the  practice  of  Tronchin,  found  the  method  by  blister 
produce  as  slight  effects  in  the  way  of  eruption  as  he  describes 
for  his  own  method  : 

**  I  attended  and  infected  five  poor  children:— three,  about  seven  years 
old,  by  incision;  and  two,  about  live  years  old,  by  vesication.  Of  the  first 
three,  one,  a  girl,  had  a  pretty  moderate  but  very  kindly  sprinkling  ;  the  two 
boys  very  few.  The  two  by  blisters,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  had  rather  less,— the 
boy  Dudin,  a  very  fair  delicate  little  child,  not  having  above  three  or  four, 
all  which  had  not  matter  enough  to  infect  one  patient*." 

Everywhere  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
inoculation  was  coming  into  fashion  again.  In  France  it  was 
lauded  by  the  philosophes,  while  it  was  scouted  by  the  medical 
faculty.  La  Condamine,  a  mathematician  who  had  acquired 
fame  by  his  journey  to  the  Amazon  to  measure  the  three  first 
degrees  of  the  meridian,  became  interested  in  the  subject  by 
hearing  from  a  credulous  Carmelite  missionary  at  Para  how  he 
had  saved  half  of  his  Indian  converts  by  inoculation  after  the 
other  half  had  been  destroyed  by  the  natural  smallpox.  The 
mathematical  philosopher  on  his  return  became  an  entliusiast  for 
inoculation,  and  twice  harangued  the  Academic  des  Sciences 
thereon.  "  The  practice  of  inoculation,"  he  said,  "was  improved 
during  the  time  of  its  disgrace."  What  this  improvement 
consisted  in  he  also  explained  :  *'  Neither  the  eruption  is 
essential  to  the  natural  nor  the  pustules  to  the  artificial  smallpox: 
and  perhaps  art  will  one  day  come  to  effect  what  one  hopes 
for  and  what  Hocrhaave  and  Lobb  have  even  tried — I  mean  a 
change  in  the  external  form  of  this  malady  without  any  increase 
of  its  danger*." 
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'  Kirkpatrick,  Analysis, 

f  La  Condaminc,  Af^mct'ns  f»cur  sirvir^  6v.  (Dcuxi^mc  Discount),  1768,  p.  91. 
It  matters  little  what  Lohb  may  or  may  not  have  done.  Uut  il  does  not  appear  that 
Buerhoave  ever  tried  to  get  rid  of  the  eruption  of  .sinnlli>ox  by  means  of  dnnp.  In 
Ihe  chapter  of  his  Apht>risms^  '*  De  Voriolis"  (jg  i.iyi)  he  says  that  he  imaiptifs  a 
specific  might  he  foumi,  in  the  class  of  antidotes,  to  correct  .ind  dcMroy  the  variolous 
vims,  indic-iiinp  antimony  and  mercury  as  likely  agcnis  for  the  purj>ose  owirig  lo 
certain  phy<ural  jjrojK'ftics  of  the  medicinal  preparalions  of  them.  Ruston  (,-f  11  Essay 
on  /ntsmhtiifn,  jjA  cd.  1768)  says  that  Buerhoave.  who  died  in  1738,  "never 
practised  it  him^rlf;  nor  seems  lo  have  undef&too<]  the  manner  in  which  these 
m«licines  operate  lo  produce  their  saluury  effects."  However  they  were  knnwii  as 
the  Boerhaavian  antidotes  to  sma]l(H)x,  and  were  used  in  Khotle  Island,  it  is  said 
with  great  success  and  is  a  secret.  Huston  used  them  in  Enidand,  and  discovered  by 
nn  analysis  ihat  Sutton's  secret  poiivdcrs  were  the  uuie.  They  seem  also  to  have 
l>ecn  used  by  Cheyne  to  prevent  the  development  of  smallpox  in  persons  who  hod 
been  cxfioitcd  to  contagion  and  had  presumably  taken  the  contagion.  Frewen,  in 
1759.  published  a  pamphlet  to  show  the  improbabitiiy  of  antimony  and  mercury 
having  nny  such  action,  and  the  fallacy  uf  titc  claims  mode  fur  their  success. 


The  mild  Inoculations  of  GatH, 


The  Suttonian  Inoculation. 

Daniel  Sutton,  though  an  empiric,  has  given  his  name  to  the 
slight  and  safe  method  of  inoculation  which  had  been  used  in 
England  for  a  good  many  years  before  his  advent.  So 
completely  was  his  name  joined  to  the  practice  of  smallpox 
inoculation  in  its  later  period  that  in  a  Bill  before  Parliament 
in  1808  it  is  called  "the  Suttonian  inoculation,''  to  distinguish 
it  from  cowpox  inoculation.  The  idea  of  attenuating  the  virus 
used  for  inoculation,  and  of  making  the  effects  minimal,  was  not 
his.  It  had  been  reached  empirically  years  before  by  Mowbray, 
of  Charleston,  in  xjl^,  who  carried  inoculation  from  arm  to 
arm  to  the  fifth  remove,  by  Frewen,  of  Rye,  in  1749,  who  was 
satisfied  with  an  abstract  "  variolosity  '*  of  the  incisions,  in 
cases  where  there  was  no  eruption  at  all  or  only  a  few  pustules 
that  did  not  fill,  by  Kirkpatrick,  "the  most  scientific  tnoculator 
in  London,"  who  endorsed  the  doctrine  of  variolosity,  by  La 
Condamine,  and  most  of  all  by  Gatti  of  Paris. 

Gatti  used  the  unripe  matter  from  a  previous  inoculation 
and  inserted  a  most  minute  quantity  of  it  at  a  very  small 
puncture;  and,  to  make  sure  that  no  general  eruption  should 
follow,  he  used  the  cooling  regimen  in  various  ways,  including 
the  prolonged  immersion  of  the  hands  in  cold  water.  Tlius  he 
promised  his  clients  "  the  benefits  of  inoculation  without  its 
risks."  But  Gatti's  career  of  prosperity  was  cut  short  by  a 
series  of  conspicuous  failures  of  his  artificial  smallj)Ox  to  prevent 
the  natural  or  real  disease  when  it  was  epidemic.  One  of  his 
patients,  the  Duchess  de  Boufflcrs,  a  great  lady  whose  salon  was 
frequented  by  the  philosophes  and  beaux  espHts,  fell  into  the 
natural  smallpox  two  years  and  a  half  after  her  inoculation'. 


'  The  DacheMpavc  (he  following  account  of  her  own  cai*  {Cent.  Mai^n.  Nov. 
•V^j,  p.  401,  wnt  t>y  Gatii  lo  a  friend  in  L»<iidon):  "On  ihe  iilh  of  Murch,  l?^.^,  I 
was  infKulated  for  the  smaJlpox.  and  about  four  or  five  days  afterwanK  a  redness 
appeared  round  the  oriAce,  which  Muns.  Gatti  called  an  iiitlaninmtion,  and  assured 
me  was  a  sign  (hat  the  KmalI|>ox  had  taken  elTect  :  these  were  the  very  tenns  he  used. 
'lite  redne&s  or  inHammalion  increased  every  day,  and  abuut  the  seventh  or  eighth  day, 
the  wound  Itc^nn  to  suppurate-  Thi>re  appeared  also  alxiut  the  wuumt  six  small 
jjiatngs.  or  pimple*.,  which  succcsKivcty  suppurated  and  disap|>eaied  the  next  day. 
~oii&-  Oattit  ujMtn  ihcir  apficar.incc,  again  atsurc<I  nic  that  the  KmaH[>ox  hati  taken 
«ffect.  In  the  aftemixin  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  day  of  my  inoculation  I  felt  a 
general  unea^inc^i^  and  emotion,  a  pain  in  my  head  and  my  back,  and  nliout  my  heart, 
in  con&equcnce  of  which  I  went  to  bed  sooner  than  ordinary.  I  slept  well,  however, 
rose  without  any  disorder  in  (he  morninj(.  These  symptoms  Mons.  Uatli 
red  me  were  the  forenmncrs  of  the  eruption.     The  next  day  a  pretty  large  rising 
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So  mnny  others  in   Paris  had   the  same  disappointment 
a  discussion  arose  in  the   Faculty  of  Medicine,  the  result  of 
which  was  that  the  Parliament  of  Paris  prohibited  the  practice 
of  inoculation,   for  various    reasons,  within   the  limits   of  the 
capital. 

Gatti's  friend  and  correspondent  in  London  was  Dr  Maty, 
who,  "though  born  in  Holland  might  be  considered  a  French- 
man, but  he  was  fixed  in  London  by  the  practice  of  physic  and 
an  office  in  the  British  MuscumV"  Having  conducted  the  foreign 
correspondence  of  the  Royal  Society,  he  became  in  1765  its 
secretary  in  ordinary',  and  about  the  same  time  Principal 
Librarian  of  the  British  Museum.  His  interest  in  inoculation, 
which  was  shown  by  his  translating  I^  Condamincs  first  dis- 
course on  that  subject  in  1755,  led  him  in  1765  to  suggest  to  Gatti 
that  he  should  write  an  essay  for  publication  in  England,"  both  to 
reclaim  the  thinking  part  of  Paris,  and  to  vindicate  his  own 
operations  from  the  contemptuous  treatment  of  his  antagonists."  ^i 
The  essay  was  written  in  due  course,  and  Maty  brought  it  out  in^| 
English*.  ^ 

Gatti's  own  experiments  and  those  which  had  previously 
been  made  in  England  by  the  most  experienced  inoculators  had 
satisfied  him  of  the  truth  of  what  he  had  long  suspected,  namely, 
that  the  operation  could  be  made  "still  more  harmless,  though 
not  less  efficacious"  (p.  29).  There  would  be  hardly  any  fever, 
certainly  a  very  slight  eruption  and  perhaps  none  at  all  (p.  68), 
It  had,  indeed,  been  questioned  whether  a  patient  who  had  but  1 
very  few  pustules,  or  only  one,  has  had  the  smallpox  as  truly  as^f 

or  pimple  appeared  in  my  forehead,  turned  white,  aod  then  diet!  away,  leaving  a  mark 
which  continued  mnny  days. 

'*Thc  wrtund  in  my  arm  continued  lo  suppurate  seven  or  eight  days,  and  Mon^*;^ 
Gatti  now  assured  me  thai  1  hod  nothinfr  to  fear  from  the  ^malTpox  :  and  u|K>n  thU^ 
assurance  \  relied  without  the  legist  douhi,  and  continued  in  perfect  confidence  »if  ray 
security  till  the  natural  smallpox  apjiearcd.  \  continued  very  well  during  the  whole 
lime  of  ray  inoculation,  except  one  day,  as  mentioned  above,  and  I  went  out  every 
day.  *' Monmorency,   U.  dc  Iloufflersu*' 

*  Gibbon's  Auts^nography,     It  wns  to  Dr  Maty  (hat  Gibbon,  in  1759,  submitted 
his  French  essay  on  the  Study  of  Litetaiure,  having  had  a  fair  copy  of  it  transcril»cil 
by  one  of  the  French  prisoners  at  Pctersfieid.     Of  Maty  he  says :  '*  Hl^  reputalion 
was  justly  founded  on  the  eighteen  volumes  of  the  Jtmrnal  Britanniqve,  uhich  hei 
had  supported  almost  alone,  with  perseverance  and  success.     Tliis  humble  thoughi 
useful  lalxtur.  which  had  once  Wvw  di^iified  by  the  ucnius  of  Hayle  and  the  leamin|rj 
of  I^  Cterc.  WOA  nol  disgraced  by  the  taste,  the  knowledge  and  the  judgment 
Maty." 

*  Angelo  Gatti,  M.D.,  AVw  Oinervationi  on  /nacu/aftoM.     TrAnsIaled  from  ll 
French  by  M.  Maty.     Lond.  1768.     The  French  edition  was  published  at  Bnissek' 
in   17O7. 


Inoailatcd  Smallpox  reduced  to  one  pustule. 
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who  has  been  very  full,  and  whether  he  is  equally  safe  from 
catching  it.  He  answers  in  the  affirnnative,  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  variolosity:  "No  reason  can  be  alleged,  why  we 
should  have  the  smallpox  but  once,  that  will  not  equally  hold 
good  for  one  as  for  ten  thousand  pustules"  (p.  69).  Some, 
however,  will  not  believe  that  one  pustule  is  as  good  as  ten 
thousand*  '*  notwithstanding  the  obviousness  of  this  truth."  If 
one  were  absolutely  bent  upon  giving  a  certain  number  of 
pustules,  he  would  advise  to  inoculate  according  to  his  method 
(insertion  with  a  needle)  at  twenty,  thirty,  or  fifty  places:  '*  then 
you  would  be  sure  of  one  pustule  at  least  at  each  puncture,  and, 
probably,  of  many  more  in  other  parts."  He  would  do  this, 
however,  only  to  humour  prejudice,  and  with  a  feeling  that  he 
was  doing  the  patient  "  more  harm  than  was  necessary."  He 
was  seriously  satisfied  of  the  "sufficiency  of  a  single  pustule," 
and  believed  that  every  wise  man  should  run  the  venture  of  it 
and  "embrace  the  method  here  laid  down," 

There  was  no  theoretical  objection  to  this  method,  but  there 
was  the  practical  one,  that  it  might  be  too  slight  in  its  effects. 
Patients  could  hardly  rest  satisfied  with  so  little  to  show  for 
smallpox;  and  inoculators  themselves  found  that  they  might 
have  all  their  work  to  do  over  again.  An  eminent  Irish 
physician  wrote  in  1765  to  Dr  Andrew,  of  Exeter,  that  crude 
matter  from  a  previous  inoculation  was  "  less  communicative  of 
the  disorder  and  more  apt  to  disappoint  us"  than  matter  from  a 
natural  smallpox  eruption  taken  *'  ?ivti  or  six  days  before  the 
maturation  of  it^"  It  was  also  the  experience  of  Salmade,  of 
Paris,  In  1798,  that  serous  matter,  taken  from  arm  to  arm  through 
a  long  succession  of  cases,  was  apt  to  go  off  altogether,  or  to  be 
**  weakened  to  the  point  of  nullity,"  whereby  it  disappointed  the 
operator*.  Reid,  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  was  said  to  have  carried 
the  succession  to  thirty  removes  from  the  natural  smallpox. 
Dromfeild  knew  for  certain  of  matter  being  used  at  the  sixteenth 
M     remove. 

H  So  long   as  the  operation  held  at  all,  and  had  not  to  be 

H     repeated,  Dr  Andrew  believed  that  effects  which  "  no  one  would 
H    have  taken  for  the  smallpox,"  were  "sufficient  security  against 

k 


*  John  Andrew,  M.D.,  731^  PriutUt  0/  /aacuiatwu  impartutUir  canntifrof, 

jiinc,  I?*!?,  Excler.  p.  61. 

-  Jm  t^iUit^ue  dt V inoiHlalwn.     Paris  An.  vii.  (1798J,  p   51, 
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any  future  infection  \"  Heberden,  indeed,  has  recorded  a  case 
adverse  to  that  view ;  but  one  case  is  not  enough,  even  if  it  hadj 
been  in  as  eminent  a  person  as  Madame  de  BoufHers*. 

Daniel  Sutton,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  slighter  kind  ol 
smallpox   inoculation,   was    not    a    regular   practitioner.      His 
father,  a  doctor  of  medicine  in  Suffolk,  was  a  specialist  inocu- 
lator,  as  others  of  the  regular  profession  here  and  there  were 
becoming,  and  had  operated  upon  25 14  patients  from   1757  to 
1767.     In   1763   Daniel  began  business  on  his  own  account  at 
Ingatestone   in    Essex,   where    patients    from    all    parts   were 
boarded  and  subjected  to  his  regimen,  as  at  a  water-cure.     laj 
1764  he  made  2000  guineas,  and  in  1765  ^^6300.     In  the  thn 
years  1764-66  he  inoculated   13,792  persons,  and  his  assistants 
some  6000   more — without   a   single  death.     Sutton    kept  his 
method  at  first  a  secret,  and   for   that   reason  was   looked   at 
askance  by  eminent  physicians.     He  used  pills  and   powders, 
which  were  found,  by  the  analysis  of  Ruston,  to  be  a  preparation^^ 
of  antimony  and  mercury,  the  drugs  supposed  to  be  antidote9^| 
to  natural  smallpox,  or  the  means  of  preventing   its  pustular      * 
eruption.     But  the  essence  of  his  method  was  found  to  be,  in 
Chandler's  words.  *'  the  taking  of  the  infective  humour  in  a  crude 
state  [from  a  previous  inoculation]  before  it  has  been,  if  I  may 
allow  the  expression,  variolated  by  the  succeeding  fcvcrV'  or,  i 
Dimsdale's  words,  "  inoculating  with  nren/  fluid  matter,"  or  i 
Sir  Geoi^e  Baker's  words,  *'  with  the  moisture  taken  from  the 
arm  before  the  eruption  of  the  smallpox,  nay,  within  four  day 
after  the  operation  has  been  performed'." 

Sutton  made  it  known  that  the  effects  of  this  method  we 
exceedingly  mild — no  keeping  of  bed,  no  trouble  at  all :  "  if  an 


m 


'  Andrew,  u.s.  p.  51. 

■  "  I  am   sorry  to   nave  found  Ihat  this. 


otrcration  has  not  always  secured 
,  if  !he  enipiions  have  been  im|tcrfe 


pflticnt  from  having  the  smallpox  afterwards, 

without  maturation.  I  attended  one  in  a  very  full  smallpox,  which  ran  ihtough  a 
its  stngcs  in  the  ustial  manner ;  yet  this  paticrnt  had  l»cen  inoculated  ten  yean*  lirfori 
and,  on  the  .ith  day  after  inoculation,  l»eg.an  to  In.*  feverish,  with  a  hcailache,  followc 
by  a  slight  eruption,  which  eruption  soon  went  off  without  coming  to  suppuration 
the  place  of  inoculation  had  inflamed  and  remained  open  ten  days,  Icavuig  a  di 
scar,  which  !  saw."  William  Hcbcrdcn,  Scnr.,  M.l).,  Commentarits  on  Dift 
(p.  J36).  This  was  published  in  i8o«.  after  the  author's  death  ;  but  as  he  wa»  in  t! 
height  of  his  practice  from  1760  onwards,  the  ca^.  which  is  undated,  nuy  Ine 
as  illustrating  Hcberden's  position  in  the  Suttonian  controversy. 

*  Benj.  Chandler,  M.D.,  An  Esmy  ott  tht  Present  Mtthod  of  Jnoculation.     Lorn 

1767. 

*  Afctfipii  ef  IftPinhting  tkt  SmaUpax.     Lx>nd.  1766-     Baker  lliought  he  was  **< 
enemy   of    improvement    and   no  philosopher,"   who    stood    upon    the    antcccdcnl 
improbability  of  securing  the  patient  by  a  miniinoi  inoculation  such  as  Satton  used. 


Suitotuait  Inoculation. 
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patient  has  twenty  or  thirty  pustules,  he  is  said  to  have  the 
smallpox  very  heavy."  Being  put  on  his  trial  at  Chelmsford 
for  spreading  abroad  the  contagious  particles  of  smallpox  by  the 
number  of  his  inoculations,  his  defence  was  to  have  been  (if  the 
bill  had  not  been  thrown  out  by  the  grand  jury),  that  he  "  never 
brought  into  Chelmsford  a  patient  who  was  capable  of  infecting 
a  bystander."  The  mildness  of  his  artificial  smallpox  was 
acknowledged  with  satisfaction  by  some,  with  dissatisfaction  by 
others.  Dr  Giles  Watts,  an  inoculator  in  Kent»  says  it  was  "a 
most  extraordinary  improvement.  The  art  of  inoculation  Is 
enabled  to  reduce  the  distemper  to  almost  as  low  a  degree  as  we 
could  wish...  There  is  now  an  opportunity  of  seeing  what  a  very 
small  number  of  the  multitude  of  persons  of  all  ages,  habits  and 
constitutions,  who  have  been  inoculated  in  these  parts,  have 
•been  ill  after  it"  Comparing  it  with  the  method  which  he  had 
practised  before,  he  says  that  he  never  knew  ten  or  twelve 
inoculated  together  "in  the  old  way"  but  one  or  more  had  the 
distemper  in  a  pretty  severe  manner,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had 
inoculated  four  of  his  children  in  the  new  way  and  all  of  them 
together  had  not  so  many  as  eighty  pustules.  He  adds  that 
sometimes  the  inoculated  had  not  even  a  single  pustule  (besides 
the  one  at  the  point  of  insertion)  or  at  other  times  not  more 
than  two  or  three*. 

The  Suttonian  practice  was  objected  to  by  Bromfcild  in  an 
essay  dedicated  to  Queen  Charlotte.  Tracing  it  to  Gatti,  whose 
manifesto  had  been  published  in  England  two  years  before,  he 
said  that  it  was  mere  credulity  "  to  have  given  credit  to  a  man 
who  should  assert,  that  he  would  give  them  a  disease  which 
should  not  produce  one  single  symptom  that  could  characterize 
it  from  their  usual  state  of  health,.,  inoculation,  though  hitherto 
a  great  blessing  to  our  island,  will  in  a  very  short  time  be 
brought  into  disgrace,"  if  it  were  assumed  "that  health  and 
security  from  the  disease  can  be  equally  obtained  by  reducing 
the  patients  so  low  as  only  to  produce  five  to  fifteen  pimplesV* 

Bromfeild  was  not  openly  supported  except  by  Dr  Langton. 
of  Salisbury,  who  contended  that  "the  matter  communicated  is 
not  the  smalipo.x,  because   numbers   have  been  inoculated   a 

>  Giles  Watts,  M.D.,  Vindication  of  the  Mahod  of  iniKuUtinS'     London,  1767. 

'  William  Bromfcild,  Thoughts  on  the  Afethoif  of  tfr>ititt}i  /Wttmi  fnoi^ilated for  the 
Smaiipoji.  Lond.  17(^7.  He  wa«  a  Court  ,*>urgcon  oitd  a  man  of  some  eminence, 
Mur^A^nt  dcilicAted  imc  tif  Ihc  Inniks  of  hi*  De  Sedibns  it  Ottt^if  Morltoruin  10  hini  .t* 
icprcAcniin^  the  Royal  .Si>ciely. 
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second,  third  and  fourth  time,  that  therefore  it  is  no  sectinl 
against  a  future  infection."  He  cites  Gatti's  case  of  the  Duchc; 
de  Boufflers,  and  declares,  as  to  the  Engh'sh  inoculations,  that  not 
above  one  in  ten  have  so  many  variolous  symptoms  as  may  be 
remarked  in  her  case.  *'  The  old  method  of  inoculating/'  he 
says,  "  was  to  take  the  infection  from  a  good  subject  where  the 
pustules  were  well  maturated,  whereby  the  operation  was  sure  of 
succeeding ;  but  the  present  practice  is  to  take  the  matter  from 
the  incision  the  fourth  day  after  the  incision  is  made  [this  was 
Sutton's  avowed  practice].  By  this  means  you  have  a  contagious 
caustic  water  instead  of  laudable  pus.  and  a  slight  ferment  in 
the  lymph  is  raised,  producing  a  few  watery  blotches  in  the  place 
of  a  perfect  extrusion  of  the  variolous  matter'." 

There  was  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  exact  purport 
and  upshot  of  the  new  method;  it  was  to  reduce  the  eruption  to 
the  lowest  point  or  to  a  vanishing  point.     Nothing  can  be  more^^ 
emphatic  than  Gatti's  profession  of  belief  tliat  a  single  pustule,^^ 
at  the  place  of  insertion,  was  as  effectual  as  ten  thousand  ;  and 
it  is  not  only  likely,  on  the  face  of  it.  that  such  a  mitigation  as 
Reid's  to   the   thirtieth    remove   from   natural   smallpox,  would 
produce  merely  the  local  pustule,  but  it  is  clear  that  Gatti  saw  no 
way  of  ensuring   more   by  his   method,  supposing  he  were  to 
gratify  the  prejudices  of  the  laity  in  favour  of  more,  than  by_ 
puncturing  the  skin  at  twenty,  thirty,  or  fifty  separate  point 
It  is   not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that   the  minimum   resuH 
was  obtained  in  all  cases,  or  that  all   inoculators  were  equally      , 
adroit  in  procuring  it;  even  Sutton  had  to  admit  that  some  o(^| 
his  thirteen  thousand  patients  had  more  pustules  on  the  skin^l 
than  he  desired. 

Perhaps  the  most  exact  record  of  the  number  of  pustules 
produced  in  a  comparative  trial  of  various  methods  is  that  of 
Sir  William  Watson  at  the  Foundling  Hospital  in  1768".  Of  74 
children  inoculated  in  October  and  November,  twelve  had  no 
eruption  at  all,  but  yet  were  held  to  have  been  protected  by  the 
operation.     The  remaining  sixty-two  had  a  vcrj*  small  average 

^  W.  Langton.  M.D.,  Addrtsi  to  tfu  PhHU  on  the  frtsaU  Aitthdd  of  Inoculatk 
Xx)Ddon  am!  Salisbury,  1767.  Dr  Thonias  Cla«,  of  KikCtci,  replied  in  1767 
BromfciM  and  Langlon,  in  A  Lgtttr  to  Dr  Baktr  on  the  A/ram  of  proinrin^  a  Dhti 
and  FavourahU  Ktnd  of  Smallpox,  Lond.  1 7^7,  and  in  a  Second  Ldttr  to  Dr  liai 
176T. 

■  W.  Watson,  M.D.,  An  Aetomtt  of  a  SfHts  of  ExperinuHts  itutiUtUd  litilk 
vifw  of  ascertaimng  thi  m^t  suffttt/nf  MHkod  of  IncntitUing  tht  Smailpox.     I^mliji 
1768. 
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Experiments  of  Watson  and  Mudge. 

of  pustules  in  addition  to  the  local  pustules,  which  average,  small 
as  it  was,  came  mostly  from  two  or  three  severer  cases  (e.g.  one 
with  440  pustules,  one  with  260,  and  one  with  near  200),  the 
most  having  three  or  four  or  a  dozen  or  perhaps  two  dozen  (e.g. 
three  had  only  7  pustules  among  them,  or.  in  another  batch  of 
ten  done  with  crude  or  ichorous  matter,  "the  most  that  any  boy 
had  was  25,  the  least  4,  the  most  that  any  girl  had  was  6,  the 
least  3,"  or,  in  another  batch  of  ten,  also  with  crude  lymph,  two 
had  no  eruption,  seven  had  35  pustules  among  them,  and  one 
had  30).  Of  the  amount  of  smallpox  upon  the  whole  sixty-t\vo 
cases  which  had  some  eruption  Watson  says  :  "  Physicians  daily 
see  in  one  limb  only  of  an  adult  person  labouring  under  the 
coherent,  not  to  say  confluent  smallpox,  a  greater  quantity  of 
variolous  matter  than  was  found  in  all  these  persons  put  together." 

Watson's  sole  measure  of  "  success "  in  inoculating  was  the 
slightness  of  the  effect  produced  ;  and  as  he  found  that  crude  or 
watery  matter  from  the  punctured  spot  of  a  previous  inoculation 
had  the  least  effect,  he  decided  to  use  that  kind  of  matter  always 
in  future  at  the  Foundling  Hospital.  On  the  other  hand,  Mudge, 
of  Plymouth,  raised  a  different  issue  and  put  it  to  the  test  of 
experiment  on  a  large  scale.  Did  crude  matter  infect  the  con- 
stitution ?  Did  it  make  the  patient  insusceptible  of  the  eflTects 
of  a  second  inoculation  with  purulent  matter.^  The  experiment 
came  out  thus  : 

At  Plympton,  in  Devonshire,  in  the  year  1776,  thirty  persons 
were  inoculated  with  crude  or  watery  matter  from  the  arm  of  a 
woman  who  had  been  inoculated  five  days  before,  and  ten 
persons  were  at  the  same  time  inoculated  with  purulent  matter 
from  the  pustules  of  a  case  of  natural  smallpox.  The  thirty 
done  with  crude  matter  had  each  *'a  large  prominent  pustule" 
at  the  place  of  puncture,  "but  not  one  of  them  had  any  eruptive 
fever  or  subsequent  eruption  on  any  part  of  the  body.'*  Matter 
taken  from  their  local  pustules  produced  exactly  the  same  result 
in  the  next  remove,  namely,  a  local  pustule,  but  no  eruptive  fever 
nor  eruptive  pustules.  The  thirty  were  inoculated  again,  this 
time  with  purulent  matter  (five  from  natural  smallpox,  twenty- 
five  from  inoculated  .smallpox),  and  all  of  them  had,  besides  tlie 
local  pustule,  an  eruptive  fever  and  an  eruption  "  in  the  usual 
way  of  inoculated  patients."  The  ten  who  were  originally  in- 
oculated with  purulent  matter  had  that  result  at  first*. 

*  John  ^fulige,  Surgeon  at  IMymoulh,  A  DisutUttian  on  tUt  InoculaUd  Smalip^x^ 
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In  the  subsequent  history  of  inoculation  it  would  appear  thai 
the  method  known  by  the  name  of  Sutton,  of  using  crude  or 
watery   matter  from   a  previous   inoculated  case»  was  the  one 
commonly  preferred.     But  it  was  not  always  preferred.     One  ofi 
the  medical  meighbours  of  the  afterwards  celebrated  Dr  Jenner 
took  matter  from    the  pustules   and    kept   it   in   a   phial ;    his 
patients  inoculated  therewith  had  somewhat  active  effects,  even 
"sometimes  eruptions."     But  "many  of  them  unfortunately  fell 
victims  to  the  contagion  of  smallpox,  as  if  they  had  never  been 
under  the  influence  of  this  artificial  disease,'*  so  that  Jenner,  who 
had  probably  not  heard  of  Mudge's  experiment,  was  confirmed  ^J 
in  his  preference  for  the  crude  matter  (before  the  eruptive  fever)^H 
from  a  previous  inoculation.     It  was  of  great  importance,  he  said,       ' 
to  attend  to  that  point,  as  it  would  "  prevent  much  subsequent 
mischief  and  confusion^"     Of  course  there  were  many  more 
chances  of  getting  matter  from  natural   smallpox   than    from 
inoculated  ;  but  it  would  appear  that  in  the  former  also  it  was 
taken  in  the  ichorous  or  unripe  stage  of  the  eruption,  according 
to  the  practice  of  Sutton,  and  despite  the  experimental  proof 
that  Mudge  gave  of  its  merely  superficial  or  formal  effects. 

Mudge's  experiment  was  on  a  large  scale,  and  designed  to 
test  a  general  or  scientific  issue.  The  testing  experiment  usually 
made  was  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  particular  case  ;  the 
patient  was  inoculated  a  second  time,  shortly  after  the  first,  with 
the  same  matter  as  before,  or  a  third  time,  or  even  a  fourth  time.. 
Whatever  the  significance  of  this  for  the  doctrine  of  inoculatioi 
in  general  (as  in  the  issue  raised  by  Mudge),  the  individual  wj 
both  reassured  and  fortified  so  far  as  concerned  his  own  safety. 
The  experiment  of  the  former  generation  that  was  usually ^a 
cited  was  that  of  the  Hon.  John  Yorke.  On  his  leaving  th(i^| 
university  at  the  age  of  one  and  twenty  it  was  thought  prudent  ^^ 
that  he  should  be  inoculated  for  smallpox  before  entering  on  the^i 
great  world.  He  was  inoculated  by  serjcant  surgeon  Hawkins^^f 
and  had  the  local  suppuration,  some  fever,  but  little  or  no^^ 
eruption.     The  inoculator  was  satisfied,  but  not  so  the  youth 

Lontlofit  T777.     A  copy  of  ihi«  easay  was  found  in  the  library  of  Dr  Samuel  Johosoi 
The  Doctor  was  a  friend  of  ihc  antnor's  fnrhcr.  ihc  Rev.  Archdeacon  Mudge.  wh 
published  sermons  he  has  characieiued  in  one  uf  his  musl  aiuuatng  balanced  seiUcn 
of  prai^^e  qualified  with  blame.     Johnson  stood  yodfaihcr  to  one  of  John  Mudge 
children.     Notes  on  *'Pt  JohnM>n  s  Library,"  Iiy  A.  W.  HuUuii. 

*  Edward  Jenner,  M.D.,  Inquiry  into  tht  CttuJrs  and  tlffccU  of  thi  Vi^r^iat 
Vaccina€y  or  Cortex.  Lond.  1 798,  p.  56.  See  aUo  his  Further  OheriKUicn*  om  tks 
Cawpax,     1 799. 
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he  insisted  upon  a  second  inoculation,  which  had  no  effect. 
This  was  considered  a  leading  case.  When  the  Sutton  ian 
method  came  in,  and  the  absence  of  eruption  (barring  a  few 
pimples  or  bastard  pustules)  became  the  usual  thing,  the 
occasions  for  a  second  inoculation  became  more  common,  owing 
to  the  prejudice,  as  Gatti  said,  of  the  laity  in  favour  of  something 
tangible  although  not  excessive'. 

Dimsdale  inoculated  many  of  his  patients  a  second  time,  and 
produced  tlic  local  pustule  again,  as  at  first  Of  the  74  found- 
lings in  Watson's  experiment  of  Oct.-Nov.  1767,  there  were 
twelve  who  had  no  eruption,  of  whom  four  were  re-inoculated 
with  no  better  result  or  with  no  result.  Of  the  whole  twelve  he 
says:  "Although  they  had  no  eruption.  I  consider  them  as 
having  in  all  probability  gone  through  the  disease,  as  the 
punctures  of  almost  all  of  them  were  inflamed  and  turgid  many 
days."  It  was  so  unusual  for  a  second  inoculation,  in  a  doubtful 
case,  to  produce  more  than  the  first,  that  Kite,  of  Gravesend, 
communicated  to  the  Medical  Society  of  London  two  cases 
where  that  had  happened,  as  being  "  anomalous."  He  had 
never  before  been  able  to  communicate  the  smallpox,  on  a 
second  attempt,  '*  to  any  patient  whose  arm  had  inflamed,  and 
who  had  even  a  much  less  degree  of  fever"  than  Case  i,  who 
had  only  the  local  pustule  and  "  on  the  eighth  day  was  quite 
well:**  and  he  cites  Dimsdale  to  the  same  effect'. 

Perhaps   enough    has    been    said    to    illustrate    the    subtle 

casuiBtr>'  that  had  gradually  arisen  out  of  the  old  problem  of 

procuring  the  smallpox  by  artifice.     I  make  one  more  citation, 

from  a  Hampshire  inoculator  in   1786.  to  show  how  fine  were 

the    distinctions,    depending,    one    might    suppose,    upon    the 

subjective  state  of  the  practitioner,  drawn  between  effective  and 

non-effective  inoculation  : 

**The  incisions  sometimes  have  a  partial  inflammation  for  a  few  days, 
which  then  vanishes  without  producing  any  illness  ;  in  this  case  the  patient 

*  l^ngton  cites  ihc  following  advertisement  put  out  on  i8  Jane,  1767,  in  his  own 
di&lhcl  hy  Mcssis  SKitlcr  and  Duke,  surj^eons  "^f  Kingwwxl,  Hants:  "The  lirsl 
objection  I  shall  take  notice  of  is  that  llic  disorder  Iwing  in  general  so  light,  it  is 
inuiginc^d  there  U  danger  of  a  second  infection  [i.e-  a  natural  nttack].  Whenever  this 
has  ueen  supposed  to  nave  happened,  I  am  certain  the  0)>eration  luis  raile<],  which  not 
being  discovered  by  the  operator,  proves  to  mc  that  he  was  not  experienced  tn  the 
practice;  for  it  may  always  he  determined  in  four,  five,  or  six  days,  sometimes  sooner; 
and  if  thdic  is  the  least  reason  to  doubt »  it  is  very  easy  to  inoculate  a  sccund,  third  or 
founli  time,  which  may  lie  done  without  the  lea.st  inconvL-nience.  I  have  inoculated 
several  pniicnts  three  or  four  times  for  their  own  sati»factinn,  having  very  little  or 
[»«rhnps  no  eruption." 

'  Mtm.  Med,  Soc,  Land,  IV.  [I4. 
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is  certainly  still  liable  to  infifction ;  but  I  belic\'e  it  very  rarely  happens  tl 
there  is  any  matter,  or  e\"en  ichor,  in  the  present  slight  manner  they 
are  made,  wiAout  producing  the  smallpox....!  have  constantly  remarked  that 
when  the  punctured  part  inflames  properly,  and  is  attended  with  an 
efflorescence,  rather  inclining  to  a  crimson  colour,  for  some  distance  round 
the  same,  about  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  day  from  the  inoculation,  .Tlthough 
the  patient  should  have  ver)'  little  illness  and  no  eruption,  yet  that  he  is 
secure  from  all  future  infection'." 


Extent  of  Inoculation  in  Britain  to  the  end  of  the 
i8th  Century. 

From  1721  to  1737  the  inoculations  in  all  England  were 
known  with  considerable  accuracy  to  have  been  857;  in  1728 
they  declined  to  I'j  ;  and  for  the  next  ten  or  twelve  years  they 
were  of  no  account.  The  southern  counties  led  the  revival  in 
the  fifth  decade  of  the  century,  so  that  before  long  some  two 
thousand  had  been  inoculated  in  Surrey,  Kent,  Sussex  and 
Hampshire.  Frewen,  however,  who  could  point  to  350  cases 
done  by  himself  in  Susse.K  previous  to  1749,  says  that  it  "gained  ^d 
but  little  credit  among  the  common  sort  of  people,  who  began  V 
to  dispute  about  the  lawfulness  of  propagating  diseases,  and 
whether  or  no  the  smallpox  produced  by  inoculation  would  be  a 
certain  security  against  taking  it  by  infection,"  etc. 

In  London,  after  the  revival  under  Kirkpatrick's  influence  in 
1743,  inoculation  became  a  lucrative  branch  of  surgical  practice, 
and  was  done  by  the  heads  of  the  profession — Ranby,  Hawkins. 
Middleton  and  others,  and  almost  exclusively  among  the  well- 
to-do.  In  1747  Ran  by  had  inoculated  S27  without  losing  one; 
in  1754  his  total,  still  without  a  death,  had  reached  1200.  In 
1754  Middleton  had  done  800  inoculations,  with  one  death. 
The  operation  was  by  no  means  so  simple  as  it  looked.  It 
required  the  combined  wits  of  a  physician,  a  surgeon,  and  an 
apothecary ;  while  the  preparation  of  the  patient  to  receive  the 
matter  was  an  affair  of  weeks  and  of  much  physicking  and 
regimen.  Thus  inoculation  was  for  a  long  time  the  privilege 
of  those  who  could  pay  for  it.  As  late  as  17S1.  when  a 
movement  was  started  for  giving  the  poor  of  Liverpool  the 
benefits  of  inoculation,  it  was  stated  in  the  programme  of  the 
charity  that,  "  as  the  matter  now  stands,  inoculation  in  Liverpool 
is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  higher  ranks,"  the  wealthier 

*  John  Covey,  of  Basingstoke.  8  May,   1786,  in  London  M/dicai  yonrtml,  Vl|. 
p.  I  So. 
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inhabitants  having  generally  availed  themselves  of  it  for  many 
years*. 

The  first  project  in  London  for  gratuitous  inoculation  took 
shape,  along  with  the  plan  of  a  smallpox  hospital,  at  a  meeting 
held  in  February,  1746,  in  the  vcstry-room  of  St  Paul's,  Covent 
Garden*.  The  original  house  of  the  charity,  called  the  Middlesex 
County  Hospital  for  Smallpox,  was  opened  in  July,  1746,  in 
Windmill  Street,  Tottenham  Court  Road,  but  was  shortly 
removed  to  Mortimer  Street,  and  again,  to  Lower  Street, 
Islington.  The  charity  opened  also  a  smallpox  hospital  in 
Bethnal  Green,  which  eventually  contained  forty-four  beds. 
The  Inoculation  Hospital  proper,  used  for  the  tedious  preparation 
of  subjects,  was  a  house  in  Old  Street,  St  Luke's,  with  ac- 
commodation for  fifteen  persons.  Besides  the  smallpox  hospital 
at  Islington,  the  charity  had,  in  1750,  a  neighbouring  house  in 
Frog  Lane,  for  the  reception  of  patients  after  they  had  been 
inoculated  in  the  Old  Street  house.  Down  to  the  middle  of 
1750  there  had  been  admitted  620  patients  in  the  natural 
smallpox,  while  only  34  had  gone  through  the  process  of 
inoculation.  The  latter  involved  a  month's  preparation,  and 
about  a  fortnight's  detention  after  the  operation  was  done  ;  so 
that  a  new  batch  of  subjects  was  inoculated  but  once  in  seven 
weeks.  In  1752  the  governors  of  the  charity  purchased  a  large 
building  in  Coldbath  Fields,  which  they  fitted  with  one  hundred 
and  thirty  beds,  as  a  hospital  both  for  cases  of  the  natural 
smallpox  and  for  preparing  subjects  to  undergo  inoculation  (the 
Old  Street  house  being  still  retained  for  the  latter  purpose). 
The  next  important  change  was  in  1768,  when  a  large  new 
hospital  was  opened  at  St  Pancras,  to  be  solely  a  house  of 
preparation,  the  old  hospital  in  Coldbath  Fields  being  now 
turned  to  the  double  purpose  of  receiving  the  patients  from 
St  Pancras  after  their  inoculation  and  of  receiving  patients  in 
the  natural  smallpox.  Thus  the  inoculation  business  of  the 
charity,  which  had  begun  with  being  subordinate  to  the  treat- 
ment of  those  sick  of  the  natural  smallpox,  gradually  encroached 
upon  the  latter  and  became  paramount.  The  inoculations, 
which  had  been  only  1 12  in  the  year  1752,  reached  the  total  of 


Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Livtrfcol  an  th/  tufyWi  of  a  GtnemI  InemUthnfffr 
\th€  SmttUp-^,      I  ScpleinUrr,  1784. 

*  The  account  of  ihc  London  charity  is  taken  from  ihc  I/utory  of  InocuiiUioH  in 
\Grf9t  Britain  (i  ;g6)  by  Woodville,  who  became  physician  to  it  ia  1 7gi  • 
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1084  in  the  year  1768,  while  the  admissions  for  smallpox  "iiv 
the  natural  way"  from  24  March,  1767,  to  34  March,  1768,  were 
700. 

In  the  year  1762-63,  the  admissions  for  natural  smallpox 
had  been  844,  and  for  inoculations  439.  One  reason  of  the 
great  increase  of  patients  received  for  inoculation  after  that  date 
was  the  rise  of  the  Suttonian  practice,  which  had  vogue  enough 
to  attract  numbers,  and  at  the  same  time  was  so  much  simplified 
in  the  matter  of  preparation  and  in  its  results  that  many  more 
could  go  through  the  hospitals  in  a  given  time.  The  inoculations 
by  the  Smallpox  Charity  were  done  in  batches,  men  and  boys 
at  one  time,  women  and  girls  at  another,  on  some  eight  or| 
twelve  occasions  in  the  year,  of  which  public  notice  was  given. 

The  following  table  is  taken  from  the  annual  report  of  tlic 
Smallpox  and  Inoculation  Hospitals  for  tlie  year  1868. 


Period 

Inocubtiotu 

Period 

IttocuUttonK 

Previous  to 

17591 

446 

Oct.  1749 

17 

Oct.  1749-Uct. 

1750 

29 

1760 

372 

Oct  17  50- Oct, 

175" 

85 

[761 

429 

1752 

112 

1762 

496 

>7S3 

129 

1763 

439 

I7S4 

^^^ 

1764 

383 

"755 

217 

1765 

394 

1756 

281 

1766 

633 

1757 

247 

1767 
1768 

1084 

These  charitable  efforts  to  keep  down  smallpox  in  London 
hardly  touched  the  mass  of  tJie  people,  and  did  not  touch  at  all 
the  infants  and  young  children  among  whom    nearly  all    the 
cases  occurred.    The  charity  admitted  no  subjects  for  inoculation, 
under  the  age  of  seven  years.     It  aimed  at  giving  to  a  certain; 
number  of  the  working   class,  or  of  the   domestics   or   other 
dependents  of  the  rich,  the  same  individual  protection  that  their 
betters  paid  for.     Meanwhile  there  were  on   an   average  aboutj 
twelve  thousand  cases  of  smallpox  in  London   from   year  to: 
year,  mostly  in  infants  and  young  children.     The  first  proposal 
to  apply  inoculation  to  these  came  in  1767,  from  Dr  Maty,  in 
a   paper  on    "  The   Advantages   of  Early    Inoculation."     This 
physician,  distinguished  in  letters  and  now  become  a  librarian,! 
sought  to  recommend  inoculation  for  infants  by  glorifying  thej 
purity  of  their  juices  and  the  natural  vigour  of  their  constitutions, 
which  was  something  of  a  paradox  at  a  time  when  half  the 
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infants  bom  in  London  were  dying  before  the  end  of  their  third 
year.  He  saw  as  in  a  vision  how  smallpox  would  be  ex- 
tinguished by  making  inoculation  universal : 

**  When  once  all  the  adults  susceptible  of  the  infection  should  either  have 
received  it  or  be  dead  without  suffering  from  it,  the  very  want  of  the  variolous 
matter  would  put  a  stop  to  both  the  natural  and  artificial  smaUpoK.  Inocu* 
laiion  then  would  cease  to  be  necessary,  and  therefore  lie  laid  aside^" 

Eight  years  after,  in  1 775,  Dr  Lettsom  seriously  took  up  the 
project  of  inoculating  infants  in  I^ndon'.  He  started  a  Society 
for  Inoculation  at  the  Homes  of  the  People,  which  effected 
nothing  besides  some  inoculations  done  by  Lettsom  himself 
during  an  epidemic  "in  confined  streets  and  courts,"  In  1779 
he  launched  another  scheme  for  a  "General  Inoculation  Dis- 
pensary for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  throughout  London,  West- 
minster and  Southwark,  without  removing  them  from  their  own 
habitations '."  That  also  was  frustrated  by  the  active  opposition 
of  Dimsdale'.  The  objection  to  it  was  that  there  was  no 
prospect  of  making  the  practice  universal,  and  that  partial 
inoculations  in  the  crowded  quarters  of  London  would  merely 
serve  to  keep  the  contagion  of  smallpox  more  active  than 
ever.  Lettsom  answered  that  the  danger  of  contagion  from 
inoculated  smallpox  was  more  theoretical  than  real,  inasmuch  as 
the  amount  of  smallpox  matter  produced  upon  the  inoculated 
was  a  mere  trifle*. 

At  Newcastle,  Lettsom's  design  had  at  least  a  trial,  under 
the  influence  of  his  friend  Dr  John  Clark".  The  Dispensary, 
founded  in  1777,  was  designed  from  the  outset  to  undertake 
gratuitous  inoculations;  but  it  was  not  until  13  April.  1786,  that 
it  got  to  work.  The  *'  liberality  of  the  public "  enabled  the 
managers  in  that  year  to  offer  premiums  to  parents,  to  cover  the 
expense  of  having  their  children  sick  from  inoculation — five 
shillings  for  one  child,  seven  shillings  for  two,  nine  shillings  for 

*  Affd.  Oh.  i%n*i  fHiptirin^  ni.  (1767),  p.  187.  The  passagf  quoted  (n.  306,  nott) 
is  almost  exactly  in  the  words  of  Hufeland  long  after,  with  reference  tu  the  probable 
extinction  of  ^m.-illpox  hy  cowpox.     See  his  younial,  x.  pt.  5,  p.  iHg. 

'  J.  C.  Lettsom,  A  UtUt  to  Sir  Robert  Barktr^  f.R,S,  and  C.  StacpooU,  Esq,  upQH 
General  /noctttat ion.     London,  1778. 

*  A  Plan  of  the  General  Inoeutating  IHspeHsary^  ,5:^.     I^nd.  (no  date). 

*  T.  Uim&dale,  Thcmghh  on  Getterai  ami  Parttal  JnocuiatioH.  Lond.  1776.  An 
tntroductioH  10  the  Plan  of  the  Inoculalian  Pispemary.  1778.  Remarks  en  Dr  Lett- 
tom'i  fetter  to  Barker  attJ  St-if/^oo/e.      1779- 

*  Letlsnm,  Oh.  on  Baron  Oirmdaie's  Remarks^  &'<.  Ijjg;  and  other  pamphlcLa 
on  both  tides. 

'  CUrk.  Refiort  dftht  NeweastU  Dispensary,     1789. 
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three,  and  ten  shillings  for  four  or  more  of  a  family.  On  the 
first  occasion,  208  children  were  inoculated,  and  all  recovered. 
From  1786  to  180 1,  the  cases  numbered  3268.  It  was  the  aim 
of  Dr  Clark  to  get  the  operation  done  in  infancy  ;  accordingly 
in  the  space  of  four  and  a  half  years  (i  786-1 790).  of  1056 
inoculations  460  were  on  infants  under  one  year,  270  from  one 
to  two,  122  from  two  to  three,  69  from  three  to  four,  62  from 
four  to  five,  ^  from  five  to  ten,  and  7  from  ten  to  fifteen.  This 
was  perhaps  the  most  systematic  attempt  at  infant  inoculation 
from  year  to  year.  The  other  dispensaries  at  which  inoculation 
was  steadily  offered  to  the  children  of  the  poor  were  at  White- 
haven (1079  inoculations  from  1783  to  1796),  at  Bath,  and  at 
Chester. 

Before  the  society  was  started  at  Chester  for  the  purpose, 
the  inoculations  were  some  fifteen  or  twenty  in  a  year,  and 
these,  we  may  suppose,  in  the  richer  families.  The  society  got 
to  work  in  1779,  but  its  operations  were  stopped  in  1780  by  a 
singular  cause — the  general  diffusion  of  smallpox  in  the  town 
by  a  regiment  of  soldiers.  The  whole  inoculations  of  poor 
children  from  the  spring  of  1780  until  September,  1782,  were 
213,  besides  which  203  were  done  in  private  practice.  The  year 
1781  was  tolerably  free  from  epidemic  smallpox  (8  deaths),  but 
in  Januar>',  1782,  a  very  mortal  kind  prevailed  in  several  parts 
of  the  town. 

At  Liverpool  the  first  gratuitous  general  inoculation  was  in 
the  autumn  of  17S1,  to  the  number  of  about  517.  "The  affluent," 
says  Curric,  "being  alarmed  at  the  advertisement  for  this  pur- 
pose, presented  their  children  also  in  great  numbers,  and  i6l 
passed  through  the  disease."  There  was  a  second  gratuitous 
inoculation  in  the  spring  of  1782  (to  which  some  of  the  above 
numbers  may  have  belonged),  and  it  was  intended  to  continue 
the  same  at  regular  intervals ;  but  there  is  no  record  of  more 
than  those  two'. 

Although  Dimsdale  opposed  "  general "  inoculations  in  the 
large  towns,  for  the  reasons  mentioned,  he  was  in  favour  of 
inoculating  together  all  the  susceptible  subjects  in  a  smaller 
place  or  country  district;  and  that  kind  of  general  inoculation 
was  not  unfrequently  undertaken,  sometimes  hurriedly  at  the 
beginning  of  an  epidemic,  at  other  times  after  an  epidemic  had 
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*  Currie  to  Hayeartb.  28  Nov*  1791,  in  SJitteh  of  a  Plan^  tt<.,  pp.  451,  307. 
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been  running  its  course  for  months,  and  here  or  there,  it  would 
seem,  during  a  free  interval  and  by  way  of  general  precaution. 

Dimsdale  himself,  with  the  help  of  Ingenhousz,  carried  out 
on  one  occasion,  in  Berkhamstcad  and  three  or  four  other 
villages  of  Hertfordshire,  a  general  inoculation  to  the  number, 
he  guesses,  of  some  six  hundred  persons  of  all  ages,  including 
some  quite  old  persons.  In  1765  or  1766  Daniel  Sutton  at 
Maldon.  Essex,  inoculated  in  one  morning  417  of  all  ages,  who 
were  said  to  be  all  those  in  the  town  that  had  not  had  smallpox 
in  the  natural  way.  Some  hundreds  were  also  inoculated  by 
him  at  one  time  in  Maidstone. 

In  the  small  Gloucestershire  town  of  Painswick  in  1786,  a 
very  violent  and  fatal  smallpox  broke  out  during  a  time  of 
typhus  and  intermittent  fever.  In  consequence  of  the  epidemic, 
one  surgeon  inoculated  7 38  persons  from  the  26th  of  May  to  the 
end  of  June*.  In  another  Gloucestershire  parish,  Dursley,  a 
single  surgeon  in  the  spring  of  1797  inoculated  1475  persons  of 
all  ages,  "  from  a  fortnight  to  seventy  years,"  Rut  in  certain 
villages  near  Leeds  in  17S6-7  a  general  inoculation,  organised 
by  a  zealous  clergyman  and  paid  for  by  a  nobleman,  mustered 
only  eighty.  About  the  same  time,  during  an  epidemic  of 
malignant  smallpox  at  Luton,  Bedfordshire,  1215  were  inocu- 
lated, and  thereafter  about  700  more;  the  average  number 
annually  attacked  by  smallpox  during  a  period  of  nine  years 
had  been  about  twenty-five*. 

Inoculation  was  tried  first  in  Scotland  in  1726  by  Maitland, 
during  a  visit  to  his  native  Aberdeenshire,  but  was  not  per- 
severed with  owing  to  one  or  two  fatalities  among  the  half- 
dozen  cases.  About  1733  it  was  begun  at  Dumfries  by  Gilchrist, 
who  practised  it  during  the  next  thirty  years  upon  5O0  persons, 
most  of  them,  doubtless,  paying  patients.  The  returns  made  to 
Professor  Monro,  of  Edinburgh,  showed  in  the  chief  medical 
practices  5554  inoculations  down  to  1765  ;  of  which  703  were  in 
Edinburgh  and  Leith,  950  in  Glasgow,  208  in  Stirling.  260  in 
Irvine,  157  in  Aberdeen,  310  in  Banff,  243  in  Thurso,  and  560  in 
Dumfries  as  above'.     Seventy-two  deaths  arc  put  down  to  the 


'  J.  C.  Jenncr,  "An  Account  of  a  Gencful  Inoculation  at  Painswick/*  Land. 
Mfii.  Jdiirn.   VII.   163-8. 

»  Gent.  Afagai.  April,  1788,  reported  l)y  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Mr  Stoart,  who 
wan  a  ^^nd^ion  of  Lady  Mary   Wortley  Montagu. 

'  Munro,  Account  of  fiuvuiation  in  Scotland^  1765;  in  his  iVorks.  Edin.  1781. 
p.  693. 
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practice.  When  the  Statistical  Account  of  the  938  parishes  waa 
compiled  in  the  last  decade  of  the  century,  a  few  of  the  parish 
ministers  made  reference  to  inoculation. 

Thus,  in  Applecross,  Ross-shire,  and  three  neighbouring  parishes,  an 
uneducated  man  is  said  to  have  inoculated  700  after  a  very  fatal  epidemic  in 
1789;  it  happened,  however,  that  the  pestilence  reappeared,  whereupon 
inoculation  was  "  generally  adopted'."  Applecross  may  have  been  populous 
then;  now  there  is   not  a  smoke  to  be  seen  in  it  for  miles.     Again,  the 

fraciice  is  said  to  have  become  "  universal"  in  Skye  from  about  rjSo'.  In 
)umess  parish,  which  the  tourist  may  now  traverse  for  thirteen  miles  to 
Cape  Wrath  without  seeinji  anyone  but  a  shepherd,  inoculation  was  rendered 
"general"  about  1780  by  the  benevolence  of  a  gentleman  belonging  to  the 
parish^  From  October,  1796,  to  July,  1797,  a  surgeon  of  Thurso  inoculated 
645  in  that  town  and  in  country  parishes  of  Caithness  during  a  very  severe* 
epidemic*.  In  the  parish  of  Jedburgh  the  cost  of  an  inoculation  was  defrayed 
by  the  heritors,  in  that  of  Kirkwall  by  the  kirk  session,  in  another  by  the 
commissioners  of  annexed  estates,  in  Karlstown,  Berwickshire  (on  70 
children)  by  the  chief  proprietor.  The  ministers  who  mention  it  at  all  were 
mostly  strong  advocates  of  it,  but  they  usually  imply  that  the  common  people 
were  (or  had  been)  apathetic  or  prejudiced.  It  was  sometimes  recommenacd 
from  the  pulpit,  and  actually  done  by  the  ministers;  it  was  even  recom- 
mended that  students  of  divinity  should  be  instructed  in  the  art.  Statements 
that  It  had  become  "general"  or  "universal''  are  made  for  several  parishes, 
mostly  in  the  Highlands  or  Islands.  The  very  full  and  trustworthy  account 
of  the  parish  of  Banff  says  that  '*  inoculation  is  by  no  means  become  general 
among  the  lower  ranks^;"  which  is  perhaps  about  the  truth  for  the  country 
at  large. 

At  the  end  of  an  epidemic  at  Leeds,  in  1781,  which  had 
attacked  462  and  killed  130  during  six  months,  "  in  the  next  six 
months  there  were  inoculated  385,  of  whom  four  died"  (two  by 
contagious  smallpox).  A  second  general  inoculation  was  carried 
out  in  Leeds  sometime  previous  to  1788.  Lucas,  writing  in  that 
year,  says  :  "The  result  of  two  general  inoculations  in  Leeds  has 
been  that  the  smallpox  has  since  been  less  frequent  and  less 
fatal*."  This  will  be  a  convenient  opportunity  of  considering 
the  gross  effects  of  inoculation  upon  the  prevalence  of  smallpox. 
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'  Statistical  Account  of  Siotlatid*     1791-991  ^''*  37^- 

*  Jhid.  IV.  1^0.  It  was  alwul  the  year  1781  that  the  College  of  Pliyvidojis  of 
Edinburgh  appointed  a  coiumittee  to  inquire  into  the  mode  of  conducting  the  gratis 
inocuUtioiUt  of  the  poor,  which  had  been  tried  al  Chester,  Leetis,  Liverpool,  &c.  in 
1781-Ri.     Haygarth,  u.s.  1784,  p.  307. 

»  Jhid.  in.  581. 

*  Ihid,  \yi.  501-7. 

'  Ibid,  XX.  348.  Account  by  Kev.  Ahcrcrombv  Gordon,  who  gives  in  a 
note  {(>.  349)  the  following  inMonce  of  prorcs&ioiinl  leal:  "A  iturgcon  io  the 
north,  presuming  that  self-interest  has  a  stronger  hold  on  man  than  superstition, 
ha*  lately  opened  .n  policy  of  insurance  for  the  smallpox  !  If  a  subscriber  gives  liim 
two  guineas  for  inocuUling  hi^  child,  the  surgeon  in  the  event  of  the  chiM*»  death 
pays  ten  guineas  to  the  parent  ;  for  every  guinea  subscritxKl,  four  guineas,  fof  half  a 
guinea,  two  euineas.  and  for  a  crown  one  guinea." 

*  James  Eucas,  Lend,  Med.  yonm.  X.  169. 
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The  first  and  most  obvious  consideration  is  that  It  usually 
came  too  late.  "  Most  born  in  London,"  said  Lettsom  quite 
correctly^  "have  smallpox  before  they  are  seven  " — i.e.  before  the 
age  for  admission  to  the  inoculation  hospital.  He  might  have 
added  that^  if  they  had  run  the  gauntlet  of  smallpox  in  London 
until  they  were  seven,  they  were  little  likely  to  take  it  at  all. 
The  inoculations  in  London  were  therefore  done  upon  a  very 
select  class  (they  were,  in  fact,  a  very  small  number),  who  may 
be  assumed  to  have  escaped  the  perils  of  smallpox  in  London  in 
their  childhood,  or  to  have  come  to  London  (as  many  did)  from 
country  places  where  smallpox  broke  out  as  an  epidemic  only 
at  long  intervals.  In  other  large  towns  as  well  as  the  capital 
the  inoculated  must  have  been  a  residual  class.  At  Leeds,  with 
a  population  of  17,1 17,  "  the  number  of  those  who  were  still  un- 
infected was  found  on  a  survey  to  be  700"  at  the  end  of  an 
epidemic,  of  whom  385  were  inoculated.  If  a  general  inocu- 
lation had  been  tried  at  Chester  after  the  epidemic  of  1774, 
there  would  have  been  only  1060,  in  a  population  of  14.713,  to 
try  it  on.  How  many  of  these,  above  the  age  of  childhood, 
were  constitutionally  proof  against  smallpox  ?  The  case  of 
Ware,  in  Hertfordshire,  after  the  epidemic  \\\  the  summer  of  1777, 
is  so  related  by  Lettsom  as  to  bring  out  the  ambiguity  of  much 
that  was  claimed  for  inoculation.  "After  about  eighty  had  been 
carried  off  by  it,  a  general  inoculation  was  proposed,  to  prevent 
those  who  had  not  yet  been  attacked,  and  whose  number  was 
still  considerable,  from  sharing  the  same  fate.  The  alarm  which 
had  been  excited  induced  most  of  the  survivors  to  adopt  this 
proposition,  after  which  not  one  died,  and  the  infection  was 
wholly  eradicated."  Eighty  deaths  in  one  epidemic  is  a  large 
mortality  for  such  a  place  as  Ware  in  any  circumstances ;  the 
smallpox  for  once  had  done  its  worst.  But,  says  Lettsom,  there 
were  a  few  families  of  those  hitherto  untouched  by  the  epidemic 
who  did  not  submit  to  inoculation.  Not  one  of  them  caught  the 
disease — from  their  inoculated  neighbours  (Lettsom  is  arguing 
that  there  was  no  danger  in  that  way),  nor,  of  course,  from  the 
epidemic  contagion.  It  cannot  but  appear  strange  to  us 
that  the  natural  cessation  or  exhaustion  of  an  epidemic  should 
not  have  been  thought  of.  Dr  Currie,  of  Liverpool,  records  that 
in  the  first  general  inoculation  there  in  1781  there  were  417 
inoculated  gratuitously  and  about  100  more  in  private  practice, 
and  that  "about  three  or  four  thousand  liable  to  the  disease  were 
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scattered  in  the  same  manner  [as  the  inoculated],  not  one  oi 
whom  caught  the  infection."  For  a  few  weeks  there  was  not  a 
case  of  smallpox  known  in  Liverpool,  so  that  no  matter  could 
be  got  for  inoculation.  He  adds,  in  the  most  ingenuous  manner: 
"An  important  particular  has  been  recalled  to  my  mind  by  Mr 
Park;  that  previous  to  this  first  general  inoculation,  which 
extinguished  the  smallpox  in  so  extraordinary' a  way,  the  disease 
raged  in  town  with  much  violence  and  was  ver)-  fatal'." 

The  general  inoculations  were  often  carried  out  in  so  hap- 
hazard a  manner  as  to  make  them  valueless  for  a  scientific  as 
well  as  for  a  practical  purpose.  A  Bath  surgeon  of  long  ex- 
perience wrote  in  1800:  "Whenever  the  inoculating  rage  once 
takes  place  whole  parishes  are  doomed,  without  the  least  atten- 
tion to  age,  sex,  or  temperament — no  previous  preparation,  no 
after  treatment  or  concern. ..Are  not  scores  and  hundreds  seized 
upon  at  once,  for  the  incisions,  scratchings,  puncturings  and 
thruadings,  without  even  a  possibility  of  their  being  properly 
attended  to  1  and  whether  they  may  or  may  not  receive  the 
infection  is  just  as  little  known  or  cared  about'.*'  It  must  have 
been  equally  little  known  or  cared  about  whether  they  had  had 
smallpox  in  the  natural  way  before.  What  Dimsdale  found  to 
obtain  at  St  Petersburg  would  have  been  the  rule  elsewhere: 
•'  The  general  method  was  to  search  for  marks,  and,  if  none 
were  found,  it  was  concluded  the  party  had  not  had  the  dis- 
ease'." 

Thus  in  any  attempt  to  estimate  the  gross  advantages  of 
inoculation  in  the  i8th  century  we  are  met  on  every  hand  by 
sources  of  fallacy.  Whatever  its  theoretical  correctness,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  inoculation  of  smallpox  was  a  practical 
success  to  the  extent  of  its  trial ;  and  even  its  theoretical 
correctness  will  be  thought  by  some,  and  was  so  thought  at  the 
time,  to  have  gone  by  the  board  when  the  artificial  disease  was 
brought  down  to  a  pustule  at  the  point  of  puncture,  with  or 
without  a  few  bastard  pocks  on  the  skin  near.  I  have  found 
two  instances  in  the  i8th  centuiy  history  in  which  there  arc 
data  for  a  rough  practical  judgment,  although  not  for  a  precise 

*  Currie  to  Haygnrth,  18  Nov,  J  791,  in  the  lallcr's  Siekh  of  a  Plan,  &v,  P-453> 
'  /I  CorudtfMJ  l''irtv  0/ Circumstances  and  ProtteJingsrapettifig  Vaccitie  fnocuiaktm. 
Bath,   1800.     The  author  was  probably  James  Noolh,  senior  surgeon  10  the  Bath 
Hospital,  who  removcil  to  London  and  practised  in  Queen  Anne  Street,  holdiiij;  ifae 
appointment  of  surgeon  to  the  Duke  of  Kent.     He  wrote  on  cancer  of  the  breast. 
'  Tracts  OH  ItioculatioH.     London,  1781. 
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statistical  one.     The  first  is  the  town  of  Blandford,  in  Dorset ; 
the  other  is  the  Foundling  Hospital  in  London. 

Durintj  the  smallpox  year  1766,  smallpox  of  a  very  mali^ant  type  broke 
out  at  Hlandford  in  the  first  week  of  April*.  It  was  estimated  that  700 
persons  in  the  town  (population  21 10  in  1773)  had  nni  had  the  natural 
smallpox,  and  a  general  inoculation  was  resolved  upon  on  the  131b  ApriL 
**  A  perfect  rage  for  inoculation,"  says  Ur  I'uUeney',  "  seized  the  whole  lown," 
and  in  the  week  following  the  16th  April  some  300  were  inoculated,  the  total 
rising  to  3S4  before  the  panic  ceased;  of  these,  150  were  paid  for  by  the 
parish.  There  were  thirteen  deaths  among  the  inoculated,  but  most  of  these 
confluent  or  haemorrhagic  cases,  seem  to  have  been  due  to  the  epidemic 
contagious  smallpox,  which  had  been  peculiarly  fatal,  with  haemorrhagic 
symptoms,  to  the  few  that  were  seized  before  the  inoculation  began,  and 
contmued  to  I>e  fatal  to  many.  The  mortality  from  smallpox  for  the  year  in 
the  parish  register  was  44.  and  from  all  causes  104,  or  more  than  twice 
the  normal".  The  last  epidemic  of  smallpox  in  Hlandford  had  been  in  1753, 
when  40  died  of  it,  the  deaths  from  .ill  causes  being  96.  In  that  year  also 
there  had  been  a  general  inoculation  lo  the  number  of  309.  The  parish 
register  gives  the  deaths  in  an  earlier  epidemic,  in  1741,  which  was  a  year  of 
great  distress  and  typhus  fever  all  over  P'ngland:  76  deaths  are  ascribed  to 
smallpox  (102  to  all  causes),  which  is  a  larger  total  from  smallpox  than 
in  eitner  of  the  subsequent  occasions  when  general  inoculations  were  tried. 
Comparing  these  three  epidemics  in  a  Table,  with  the  associated  circum- 
stances, we  get  the  following  : 


rVcJirof 
Epidemic 


Statistics  of  Btandfard  in  three  Smaitpor  Years  {Poputatiott  in 

1773*  alio)- 


1741 

1766 


Deatiu 
frooi  till 
causes 


103 
104 


Deaths 

from 
SnullpoK 


I  nocnta* 


76 

40 

44 


309 

384 


Annual  Avenigts  of  eight  previoui  yemn 


Marriages 


24-87 

>9'37 
20*62 


Births 


63-37 
50-62 
5412 


Deaths 


49'25 
49-62 
4912 
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It  will  be  seen  that  ihe  higher  mortality  from  smallpox  in  1741  was 
associated  with  other  things  besides  the  absence  of  inoculation.  The  annual 
average  of  deaths  for  eight  years  preceding  each  of  the  three  epidemics  is 
almost  the  same.  liut  the  marriages  and  births  for  eight  years  preceding 
1741  were  much  in  excess  of  those  in  the  periods  preceding  the  other  two 
epidemic  years.  In  the  former  there  was  a  much  larger  susceptible  popula- 
tion of  children,  upon  which  the  smallpox  mainly  fell;  and  that  alone  wotild 
account  for  more  deaths  from  smallpox  in  the  epidemic  of  1741.  But  the 
year  1741  was  peculiar  in  another  way;  it  was  the  worst  year  of  typhus  fever 
and  general  distress  in  the  whole  of  the  iSth  century,  and  in  the  circum- 
stances the  deaths  from  smallpox  would  have  been  unusually  numerous  for  the 
cases.  Another  epidemic  of  smallpox  without  inoculation,  in  1731,  showed 
how  mild  smallpox  could  be.    At  a  time  when  sixty  families  had  the  disease 

•  K.  Pultcncy,  M.D.,in  a  letter  of  ii  June,  1766,  lo  Dr  G.  Baker,  givcti  In  his 
iHtfuiry  into  the  AUrits  of  a  Method  of  /noculatint;  the  Smaii/^ax,     l^in<l.   1766. 

"  I'ullcney,  **  Births.  Deaths  and  Marriages  of  Blandford  Forum,  1733-1771-" 
PhH.  7V(i«j.  LXViii.  61s. 
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among  them,  a  6re  broke  out  on  4  June,  and  bume<l  down  the  town.     \\  \\ 
said  that   150  ill  of  smallpox  were   removed   to   gardens,   hedgerows    an< 
the  arches  of  bridges,  and  that  only  one  of  the  whole  niimlxr  died'.     This  it 
usually  cited  to  show  the  benefits  of  fresh  air  ;  but  if  it  be  true,  it  shows  moi 
than  that. 
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The  Foundling  Hospital  may  seem  to  offer  all  the  conditions^ 
for  a  fair  trial  of  the  question.     It  had  been  a  standing  rule 
the  Governors,  since  the  ojx^ning  of  the  charity  in  1 749,  that  a 
children    received   into  it  should  be  inoculated.      Sir  Williti 
Watson,  who  states  the  fact,  adds  that  he  himself  was  "  in 
situation  of  superintending  every  year  the  inoculation  of  some 
hundreds."     Still,  the  rule  may  not  have  been  uniformly  earn' 
out ;  and  even  in  this  community  of  children,  it  was  not  ahva 
possible  to   learn   on   their   admission  whether  they  had 
smallpox  before  in  the  natural  way*. 

The  lists  of  the  inoculated  arc  longer  in  the  later  periods  than  in  the 
earlier:  thus,  from  March,  [759  to  May,  1766,  the  annual  average  is  som< 
ihinu  under  a  hundred,  the  inmates  having  been  312  in    1763;    but   froi 
May,  17G6  to  July,  1769,  the  annual  average  is  some  two  hundred  and  fiftyt 
the  inmates  in   1768  having  been  438.     Sir  William  Wntson,  in  his  essa] 
upon  the  inoculations  at  the  Foundling,  breathes  no  hint  that  such  a  lhin( 
as  natural  smallpox  ever  happened  there';  hut  in  another  context  he  d( 
casually  mention  that  there  was  an  epidemic  of  sixty  cases,  with  four  death* 
in  the  end  of  1762,  and  another  epidemic   in   the   following   summer,   ol 
"many"  cases,  nineteen  of  which,  with  eleven  fatalities,  occurred  in  children 
who  had  lately  been  through  the  n^easles  and  were  weakened  in  consetiucncc*. 
Another  epidemic,  as  I  find  by  the  apothecary's  book  of  weekly  admissions 
to  the  infirmary,  happened  in  the  winter  of  1765-66,  twenty-six  names  being 
entered  as  admitted  for  "natural  smallpox."     After  that  date  all  the  great 
epidemics  appear  to  have  been  of  measles,  whooping-cough,   influenza  or 
scarlatina;   but  ;ilmosi  every  year  smaller  groups   of  ''natural   smallpox** 
occur,  of  which  the  following  have  been  collected  from  the  available  records; 
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1766 

8 

»774 

4                 1 

1767 

2 

»775 

5            1 

1768 

8 

1783 

1 

1769 

1784 

0            1 

1770 

t7»S 

1786 

8  (or  16?) 

1771 

2 

0 

1772 

1787 

5 

m% 

[788 
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*  Piiltency  to  Raker,  App.  to  Inquiry  into  the  mdhM  ef  fmaeMlattftg.  1766 
liutchins,  Dorxdihire^  \.  117. 

'  On  a.i  July,  1785,  the  ajv»ihecary  makes  a  m»lc  in  his  U»(>k  :  "Snmc  Inspcctoi 
are  not  sumcicntly  careful  to  send  information  to  the  I  [nspilal  when  chiMrcn  have  \\t 
the  smallpox."     MS.  Records. 

*  Experiments^  frv.  1768. 

*  Sir  W.  Wnljitm,  M.U.,  F.R.S.,  "On  the  Putrid  Measles  of  London,  lyfij  » 
lyfiS."     Mf*L  Ohs.  ami  fnqmries^  IV.  153. 
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The  occurrence  of  one  or  more  cases  seems  to  have  been  the  si^fnal  for  a 
general  inoculation;  or,  again,  it  may  be  that  the  few  cases  of  natural 
smallpox  in  the  infirmary  at  one  time  had  followed  a  general  inoculation. 
Thus,  in  June-July,  1767,  one  case  is  entered  on  the  second  day  from 
the  inoculation  (of  a  lar^e  number),  and  another  on  the  fourth  day.  Again, 
in  Nov.-  Dec,  176S,  one  of  the  four  cases  of  natural  smallpox  is  marked 
"soon  after  his  inoculation." 

The  received  cases  in  which  inoculation  failed  to  save  indi- 
viduals from  the  natural  smallpox  are  few.  Besides  those 
already  given  for  the  first  period  of  the  practice,  and  the  case 
from  Heberdcn,  there  arc  six  fully  detailed  by  Kite  of  Gravesend, 
in  two  groups  of  three  each,  all  in  the  spring  of  1790*.  Apart 
from  exact  records,  there  are  various  testimonies  more  or  less 
trustworthy.  The  Marquis  of  Hertford  is  said  to  have  told 
Dr  Jenner  that  his  father,  having  been  inoculated  by  Caesar 
Hawkins,  the  serjeant  surgeon,  and  thereafter  attended  by  him 
during  a  tour  abroad,  caught  smallpox  at  Rheims  and  died*. 
Bromfcild,  surgeon  to  Queen  Charlotte,  is  said  to  have  "aban- 
doned the  practice  of  inoculation  in  consequence  of  its  failure"." 
Jcnncr  and  his  friends  made  a  collection  of  cases  in  which  inocula- 
tion had  failed,  to  the  number  of  "  more  than  one  thousand,  and 
fortunately  seventeen  of  them  in  families  of  the  nobility*."  A 
Bath  surgeon  said  he  had  heard  of  '*  innumerable "  cases  of 
attacks  of  natural  smallpox  long  afler  inoculation,  and  had 
himself  professionally  scon  "not  a  few*."  A  surgeon  of  Frampton 
on  Severn  knew  of  four  cases,  out  of  five  inoculated  together  in 
1784,  that  took  smallpox  afterwards  in  the  natural  way,  of 
whom  one  died*.  In  an  epidemic  of  smallpox  at  Enmorc 
Green,  a  suburb  of  Shaftesbury,  in  1808,  a  surgeon  from  Shaston 
found  that  "  nearly  twenty  "  of  the  victims  had  been  inoculated 
**by  the  late  Mr  John  White"  about  ten  years  before,  and  were 
supjKJsed  to  have  had  it  "very  fine'.'*  Dr  John  Forbes  learned 
that  some  nineteen  cases  of  natural  small]H)X  in  and  around 


*  Oiarles  Kite,  stirgeon,  Gravesend,  *'An  Account  of  sonic  anomalous  Ap- 
l>enrnnccs  consequent  to  Inoculation  of  Smallpox."  Afemoirs  Mni,  Sor.  Lond*  IV. 
(1704),  p.  114. 

*  Foshroke,  Lond.  Mcif.  Rrposifory.    June,  1819,  p.  466. 

*  Jeiincr  to  James  Mtmrc,  in  Unrcm's  IJfe  of  'Jenit^^  W.  401  :  **  Is  not  that  a 
preciuuit  .inccdoiL*  for  your  new  work?"  See  iilso  Conrt  amt  PrirnUr  Lifi  0/  Qufftt 
Ckarlatte  (JoumnU  nf  Mrs  r*a{^)cntlick).      Lon<l.  1887,  I.  41,  70,  770. 

*  In  Raron,  «.  s. 

*  A  Conuious  Vinv^  is*{.  u.  5. 

*  t^rlc,  in  Jenner's  l*Urthif  Oh$ervatiens.     >79Q- 

*  T.  Ailoms  lo  Kichurd  I'cw,  M.D.,  of  ShcrlKirnc.  l.oftJ,  Ated.  attJ  Phys.  ypttm, 
April.  1819. 
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Chichester  in  1821-22  were  of  inoculated  personsV     It  would 
incorrect  to  say  that  such  cases  could  be  multiplied  indefinitely; 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  hard  to  find.     Whether  that  show 
that  inoculation  was  on  the  whole  a  success,  to  the  extent  that 
it  was  tried,  or  that  its  failures  are  in  part  unrecorded,  I  ann  not 
competent  to  decide.     But  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  usu 
estimates  of  the  savinpj  of  life  by  inoculation  were  extravagant 
and  fallacious.      La  Condamine,  a  mathematician,  counted  up 
the  saving  to  the  slave-owner  in  an  ideal  plantation  of  thr 
hundred  negroes'.    Watson,  with  the  epidemics  in  the  Foundh'nj 
fresh  In  his  mcmorj',  estimated   that   inoculation   might   hav 
saved  23,ocx)  out  of  the  23»3o8  who  had  died  of  smallpox  ii 
London  in  ten  years,  1758-68".     Haygarth*  reckoned  that  351 
might  have  been  saved  by  inoculation  of  the  ^j^  children  who 
died  of  smallpox  at  Chester  from  1772  to  1777.    Woodville,  who 
wrote  the  histor>'^  of  inoculation  down  to  the  advent  of  Sutton 
declared  in   1796  that  the   art   of  inoculation,  originally  a  for- 
tuitous discovery,  "is  capable  of  saving  more  lives  than  the 
whole   inaft'Ha   mcdkn^!'     Arnot,  the   historian   of  Edinburgh 
(■779).  asserted  inoculation  to  be  "a  remedy  so  compleat  that 
we  hesitate  not  in  the  least  to  pronounce  those  parents,  who  will 
not  inoculate  their  children  for  the  smallpox,  accessory  to  their 
death*."    The  College  of  Physicians,  in  a  formal  minute  of  1754. 
pronounced  it  "  highly  salutary  to  the  human  race" 

Despite  all  those  academic  pronouncements,  inoculation  was 
somehow  not  a  practical  success.  It  cannot  be  maintained  that 
it  failed  because  the  people  were  averse  to  it;  for  it  continued  to 
be  in  popular  request  far  into  the  19th  century,  until  it  was  at 
length  suppressed  by  statute.  For  the  present  we  may  return  to 
the  projxir  subject  of  epidemic  smallpox,  premising,  on  the 
ground  of  what  has  been  said,  that  inoculation  made  but  little 
difference  to  the  epidemiological  history. 

'  John   Forbes,   M.D.,   "Some   Account   of   the   Smallpox  lately  incviileni    11 
Chichester  and  its  vicinity."     I.oihd,  Med.  Reponi»     Sept.  1812,  p.  iiS. 

*  Disceunepn  Inocitlation.     Eng,  Transl.  1755. 

*  A  Seria  of  ExptrimattSy  &*c,     i  768. 

*  John  Haygarth,  M.B.,  Inquiry  hno  io  prevent  ihe  Smaiipffx.     Chester,   ly! 
p.  154- 

*  History  0/  Inoculation  in  Britain*     Vol.  I.     London.  1790*  p.  33- 

*  Nis^ry  0/ Edinburgh,     Edin.  177Q.  p.  160, 
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The  Epidemiology  continued  from  1721. 

The  ordinary  course  of  smallpox  in  Britain  was  little  touched 
by  inoculation.  The  inoculators  were  like  the  fly  upon  the 
wheel,  with  the  important  difference  that  they  did  indeed  raise 
the  dust.  The  writers  who  kept  up  the  old  Hippocratic  or 
Sydenhamtan  habit  of  recording  the  prevalent  maladies  of 
successive  seasons,  such  as  Huxham,  Hillary*,  and  Barker,  of 
Colcshill,  while  they  dealt  with  epidemics  impartially  and 
comprehensively,  were  as  if  by  a  common  instinct  adverse  to 
the  fuss  made  about  inoculation.  Says  Barker,  in  an  essay 
against  inoculation  during  the  Suttonian  enthusiasm,  '*  It  is 
undoubtedly  a  great  error  that  the  smallpox  is  now  considered 
the  only  bugbear  in  the  whole  list  of  diseases,  which,  if  people 
can  get  but  over,  they  think  they  are  safe."  This  hits  fairly 
enough  the  disproportionate  share  given  to  inoculation  in  the 
medical  writings  of  the  time,  while  it  is  made  more  pointed  by 
the  authors  suggestions  for  a  scientific  study  of  the  conditions  of 
smallpox  itself.  It  is  still  possible,  with  much  trouble,  to  bring 
together  the  data  for  a  scientific  handling  of  the  disease  in 
the  1 8th  century,  thanks  most  of  all  to  the  exact  school  of  ob- 
servers or  statisticians  which  began  with  Percival,  of  Manchester, 
and  was  continued  to  the  end  of  the  century  by  llaygarth, 
Hcysham,  Ferriar,  Aikin  and  others.  The  best  of  the  original 
English  inoculators,  Ncttleton  of  Halifax,  has  also  left  a  large 
number  of  interesting  statistics  relating  to  epidemics  in  York- 
shire and  other  northern  counties  in  the  years  1721-23;  also, 
upon  his  suggestion,  tlie  figures  were  procured  from  many  more 
smallpox  epidemics  in  other  parts  of  England  down  to  1727, 
It  will  be  convenient  to  resume  the  history  with  these,  as  they 
come  next  in  order  after  the  London  epidemic  of  1720,  at  which 
point  the  interlude  of  inoculation  came  in.  The  following  is  a 
complete  table  of  the  figures  collected  from  various  sources  :  it 
will  be  observed  that  most  parts  of  England  are  represented,  the 
fullest  representation  being  of  the  northern  counties. 

*  \V.  ilillary,  Rational  and  mtikunkat  Esuty  ott  tfU  SmtUifiox*     Lund.  1735. 

'J.  B.-ukt:r,  The  NatuK  of  JnoiulaltoH  tjcptahufi  ami  U$  Mcriti  iUitcd.  l^iulon, 
ly^V-  )'•  33*  *'*=  tau^'ht  that  a  depraved  habtt,  by  ill  iWtiU  Jtc,  "serves  for  a  ludus 
wherein  the  variulous  matter  re^ls.'  If  the  varioloiti  nuilter  to  \yc  expelled  is.  spiall, 
'*  by  reOMi)  ut  iiaturnl  liuallli,  temperance,  ur  the  {Mmcr  ul  preparulion,  "  the  diM:.-u>e  is 
of  ihc  distinct  kind ;  when  large,  of  the  confluent.  "  And  him:  indeed  must  he  be  who 
can  find  uui  any  bw^.  Ie^]>ectlll^  the  reception  and  expulsion  uf  diseases  superior  on 
tbe  whole  Lu  Uiosc  which  are  original."     p.  9. 
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97 
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The  years  1722  and  XTZJ^^  to  which  most  of  these  epidemics 
belong,  were  one  of  the  greater  smallpox  periods  in  England. 
In  Short's  abstracts  of  the  parish  registers  those  years  stand  out 
very  prominently  by  reason  of  the  excess  of  deaths  over  birtlis 
in  a  large  proportion  of  country  parishes  (sec  above,  p.  (^)\  and, 
according  to  VVintriii;^liam's  annals,  it  was  not  fever  that  made 
them  fatal  years,  but  smallpox,  along  with  autumnal  dysenteries 
and  diarrhoeas.  Of  one  epidemic  centre  in  the  winter  of  1721-22, 
which  is  not  in  the  table,  the  district  of  Hertford,  wc  obtain  a 
glimpse  from  Maittand,  who  repaired  thitlicr  from  London  to 
practise  inoculation. 

"  I  own  that  it  seem'd  probable  thai  the  six  persons  in  Mr  Halt's  family 
might  have  catched  the  smallpox  of  the  girl  that  was  inoculated;  but  it  is 
well-known  that  the  sm.iUpox  were  rife,  not  only  at  Hertford  but  in  several 
villages  round  it,  many  months  before  any  person  was  inoculated  there: 
witness  Mr  Dobb's  house  in  Christ's  Hospital  buildings,  where  he  himself 
died  of  the  worst  sort  with  purples,  and  nis  children  had  it;  some  other 
famdies  there,  and  particularly  Mr  Moss's,  (where  the  above-named  Elizabeth 
Harrison,  inoculated  in  Newgate,  attended  several  persons  under  it  to  prove 
whether  she  would  catch  the  distemper  by  infection);  both  Latin  boarding- 
schools,  Mr  Stout's  and  Mr  Lloyd's  families,  Mr  John  Dimsdale's  coachm.in 
and  his  wife,  and  Mr  Santoon's  maid-servant,  who  was  brought  to  the  same 
house  and  died  of  the  confluent  kind  of  the  smallpox'." 

Here  we  have  the  same  indication  of  adults  attacked  as 
well  as  children,  which  wc  find  in  Dovcrs  practice  in  London  in 
1720  and  in  all  the  17th  century  and  early  iSth  century 
references   to  smallpox.     The   most  detailed   account   is   that 

'  **  Al  I'xbridge  and  in  the  neighlKmihno(l«  the  smallpox  having  been  exceedingly 
fiUxl  all  Uieicabuutk." 

'  Atr  MAiU&HiCs  A{<oHHt  4/ /nMMiaiimg  tht  StnaUpox  vinJiaUfdn    ind  ed.    Lond. 
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given  for  the  epidemic  of  1724-25  at  Plymouth  by  Huxfiam, 
who  was  not  an  inoculator  but  purely  an  epidemiolc^ist  and 
practitioner  in  the  old  manner. 

The  epidemic  was  a  very  severe  one  and  of  an  anomalous  type.  Adulu. 
according  to  his  particular  references  and  his  general  statement,  must  have 
been  freely  attacked.  The  major  part  of  the  adult  cases,  he  says,  proved 
fatal,  including  one  of  an  old  gentlewoman  of  72, — *'a  very  uncommon  exit 
for  a  person  of  her  years  *' !  When  the  disease  raged  most  severely,  some 
children  had  it  very  favourably  and  required  no  other  physic  than  to 
be  purj^ed  at  the  end  of  the  attack.  The  pustules  were  apt  to  be  small  and 
to  remain  unhlled.  In  some  there  were  miliary  vesicles,  dark  red  or  filled 
with  limpid  scrum,  in  the  interstices  between  the  smallpox  pustules.  Some 
had  abundance  of  purple  pctechiae  among  the  pocks,  the  latter  also  being 
livid.  Only  one  person  survived  of  all  who  had  that  hacmorrhagic  type 
Swelling  of  the  face  and  throat  was  also  seldom  recovered  from;  in  such 
cases  that  did  well,  the  maxillary  and  parotid  glands  would  remain  swollen 
for  some  time.  "  It  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  extraordinary  virulence 
of  these  smallpox  that  the  women  (iho*  they  had  had  the  smallpox  before 
and  some  very  severely  too)  who  constantly  attended  those  ill  of  the  confluent 
kind,  whether  children  or  grown  persons,  had  generally  several  pustules 
broke  out  on  their  face,  hands  and  breast..  .1  knew  one  woman  that  had 
more  than  forty  on  one  side  of  her  face  and  breast,  the  child  she  attended 
frequently  leaning  on  those  parts  on  that  side." 

Huxham  appears  to  have  adopted  the  whole  Sydenhamian  practice 
of  blooding,  blistering,  purging,  and  salivating.  For  the  last  he  tised 
calomel:  "Two  adults  and  some  children  in  the  confluent  sort  never 
salivated.  Some  very  young  children  drivelled  exceedingly  through  ibe 
course  of  the  distemper.    A  diarrhoea  very  seldom  happened  to  children*.* 

Corresponding  very  nearly  in  time  to  Huxham's  malignant 
and  anomalous  constitution  of  smallpox  at  I'lymoutli,  and 
agreeing  exactly  with  his  generalities  as  to  children  and  adults, 
there  is  an  interesting  table  of  the  ages  and  fatalities  of  those 
who  were  attacked  at  Aynho,  in  Northamptonshire,  six  miles 
from  Banbury.  It  was  then  a  small  market  town,  and  its 
smallpox  for  some  fifteen  months  of  1723-24,  as  recorded  by 
the  rector  of  the  parish,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  instance  of  what 
happened  at  intervals  (usually  long  ones)  in  the  rural  districts  in 
the  earlier  years  of  the  18th  century^: 

Age-*  0-1  -3  -3  -4  -5  -10-15  -30  -15  -50  -40  -JO  -60  -70  »l>ove  70  Total 
Cases     o     o   3    4   6    15   33    14    16    9      12    to     4     4         3  13a 

Deaths  0021013133       3412         1  35 

The  small  fatality  of  the  disease  between  the  ages  of  five 
years  and  twenty  is  according  to  the  experience  of  all  times, 

'  rhii.  Trans,  xxxiii.  379.  "A  short  account  of  the  Anomalous  Epidemic 
Smallptix  beginning  at  I'lymoulh  in  August,  1724*  and  continuing  to  the  month  tti 
June,  1715,  By  the  learned  and  ingtniou*  l>r  Iluxliam,  physician  at  Plymouth." 

^  The  toiaU  are  given  in  Jurin's  Accautit  for  1715.  The  ages  arc  in  ihc  original 
communication  of  the  Kcv.  Mi  Waise,  among  the  MS.  papers  which  Jutm  h*d 
clci>o^itcil  with  the  Royal  Society, 
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But  the  considerable  proportion  of  attacks  at  the  higher  ages 
would  hardly  have  been  found  anywhere  in  England,  not  even 
in  a  country  parish,  a  generation  or  two  later,  although  it  is 
consistent  with  all  that  is  known  of  smallpox  In  the  17th 
century  and  in  the  first  years  of  the  18th'. 

Another  glimpse  of  a  prolonged  smallpox  epidemic  of  the 
same  period  in  a  town  is  given  in  Frewen's  census  of  Hastings, 
with  a  population  of  1636  (males  782,  females  S54).  The 
disease  was  prevalent  for  about  a  year  and  a  half,  and  had 
ceased  previous  to  28  January,  1732*.  The  table  accounts  for 
the  whole  population : 


The  number  of  those  that  recovered  of  the  smallpox 

(including  four  chat  were  inoculated) 
Died  of  it 
Escaped  it 

Died  of  other  diseases  since  the  smallpox  raged  there 
The  whole  number  of  inhabitantb  in  that  towii  are 


608 

97 
206 

50 
1G36 


Leaving  out  the  fifty  who  died  of  other  diseases  as  persons  who 
may  or  may  not  have  had  smallpox,  it  appears  that  725  o^  the 
inhabitants  of  Hastings  had  been  through  the  smallpox  in 
previous  epidemics,  that  705  were  attacked  in  this  epidemic,  and 
that  206  had  hitherto  escaped,  some  of  them  to  be  attacked, 
doubtless,  in  the  future.  The  proportion  of  attacks  above  tlie 
age  of  childhoixl  in  the  epidemic  of  1730-31  would  have 
depended  on  the  length  of  time  since  the  last  great  epidemic ; 
tlie  interval  was  probably  a  long  one,  by  the  large  number  of 
susceptible  persons  in  the  town,  just  as  at  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
in  1721  and  1752,  and  at  Charleston,  Carolina,  in  1738*;  and,  as 
the  fact  is  known  for  these  places,  so  it  is  probable  that  the  epi- 
demic at  Hastings  had  included  many  adolescents  and  adults. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  smallpox  came  in  epidemics  at 
short  intervals,  or  where  it  was  always  present,  the  incidence, 

'  The  most  sin^ilar  thing  in  the  Aynhu  experience  U  that  there  should  have  been 
no  cases  in  infants  under  two  yean,  it  was  observed,  however,  some  two  gene- 
rations after  thi>,  th»t  smallpox  alUickctl  cliiklrcn  at  the  carhest  ages  jii  the  great  towns 
(llaygarth,  Siitik  of  a  Plan,  d-«-.,  179.^,  p.  31),  and  even  hi  the  worst  condiiiuns  of 
tiifiuicy  it  tuts  attacked  relatively  few  in  the  fiist  three  months  uf  hfc.  Again,  it  is 
nearly  as  remarkable  that  there  should  have  been  only  three  caites  at  Aynho  in  the 
thirl  year  of  life  and  only  four  in  the  fourth.  However,  the  fewness  of  cxscs  in  the 
live  first  years  of  life  mast  be  taken  as  exceptional,  even  for  a  village  epidcnitc.  If 
Ncttlctoi).  who  made  the  lirst  of  these  censuses  of  smallpox  epidemics  and  suggested 
to  Jiirin  that  they  sli.mld  be  carridl  out  elsewhere,  had  given  the  ages,  he  wuultl 
certainly  h.ive  included  <>ome  in  infancy,  for  he  meiilions,  in  the  course  of  his  inocula- 
tion experiences,  iiarticular  cases  at  nine  months,  eightccu  months,  etc. 

"*  Frewen,  Phti.   Trans.  XXXVIl.  108. 

*  See  above,  pp.  485-6  and  490-1- 
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even   in   the   first   half  of  the   iSth  century,  was  much  mi 
exclusively  upon   childhood.     Thus  at   Nottingham    there  w 
always  some  smallpox,  with  a  great  outburst  perhaps  once 
five  years.     The  year   1736  was  one  of  those  fatal  periods  of 
smallpox,  the  victims  being  *'  mostly  children."     From  the  end 
of  May  to  the  beginning  of  September,  great  numbers  were] 
swept  away;   the  burials  in  St  Maiy's  churchyard  were  104  in 
May  ;  the  burials  from  all  causes  for  the  whole  year  exceeded 
the  baptisms  by  380;  there  had  been  no  such  mortality  since 
thirty  years.     Such  excessive  incidence  of  smallpox  upon  the 
earliest    years    of    life   happened    in    places   where    the    infant 
mortality  was  high  from  all  causes.     Nottingham  was  one  ol 
those  places.     Leaving  out  the  great  smallpox  year,  1736.  the 
other  seven  years  of  the  period  1732-39  had  a  total  of  2590 
baptisms  to  2226  burials^  of  which  burials  no  fewer  than  1072 
wore  of  "infants/*  meaning  probably  children  under  five  years, 
although  the  work  of  Harris  on  the  Acute  Diseases  of  Infants, 
which  was  current  at  that  time,  defines  the  infantine  age  as 
under  four  years'. 

The  years  of  distress  and  typhus  fever  in  England,  Scotland,  ^j 
and  Ireland  from  1740  to  1742  were  another  great  period  of^H 
smallpox  epidemics  throughout  the  country.  The  mortality  ^^ 
from  that  cause  is  known  to  have  been  excessive  in  Norwich, 
Ulandford,  Edinburgh  and  Kilmarnock,  which  may  be  taken  as 
samples  of  a  larger  number  of  epidemics  in  the  same  years. 
The  association  of  much  smallpox  of  a  fatal  type  with  much 
typhus  fever,  which  can  be  traced  in  the  London  bills  from  an 
early  period,  is  at  length  seen  to  be  the  rule  for  the  country  at 
large.  After  1740-42,  llie  next  instances  of  it  were  in  1756  and 
1766:  it  is  most  definitely  indicated  again  in  1798-11^0,  very 
clearly  in  1817-19,  and  in  1837-39.  In  all  the  later  instances 
smallpox  was  the  peculiar  scourge  of  the  infants  and  children  in 
times  of  distress,  while  the  contagious  fever  was  as  distinctively 
fatal  to  the  higher  ages.  There  is  some  reason  to  tliink  that  the 
law  of  incidence  was  the  same  in  populous  cities  in  1740-42. 

Thus  at  Edinburgh  there  died  in  the  two  worst  years  of  tile 
distress  (population  in  1732  estimated  at  32.000)': 

'  Dccriiij;,  Ni^tmgham  tt/Mi  <t  nnv,  i75i»  pp.  78.  83.  lie  says,  in  an  cMay  »m 
^mMllKlx  {Impisrv^  MHko*i  of  treating  Smatt^jt*  Noiting}iam,  1737)  that  he  ticalol 
tifty-onc  ca^cM  in  the  eiiiUcmic  of  1736,  of  which  unly  three  proved  fotiil. 

'   GcHi.  Afa^tiz.      174!,  p.  704. 
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1740 

1741 

Under  two  years 

439 

562 

From  two  to  five 

198 

269 

From  five  to  ten 

53 

93 

Above  ten 

547 

^ 

"37 

1611 

Fever 

161 

304 

Flux 

3 

36 

Consumption 

278 

349 

Aged 

102 

156 

Suddenly 

56 

63 

^Smallpox 

274 

20ft 

Measles 

100 

112 

Chincough 

26 

lOI 

Convulsions 

22 

16 

Teething 

III 

141 

^Stillborn 

29 

50 

Other  diseases 

77 

78 

More  than  half  the  deaths  were  under  ^wq  years,  and  among 
those  deaths  it  will  be  necessary  to  include  most  of  the  smallpox 
mortality.  That  disease  in  the  two  exceptional  years  made 
17  per  cent,  of  all  deaths,  or  one  in  six.  But  in  its  somewhat 
steady  prevalence  among  children  in  Edinburgh  from  year  to 
year,  smallpox  accounted  for  one  death  in  about  ten,  as  in  the 
following': 

Deaths  by  Stnallpox  and  all  causes  in  Edinburgh^  including 
St  Cutkberfs  parish^  1744-63. 


All 

Dead  of 

All 

Dead  of 

Year 

BuriaU 

Smallpox 

Year 

Buriak 

SmallpoK 

'744 

1345 

'67 

I7S4 

I2IS 

104 

1745 

1463 

141 

'755 

H87 

89 

1746 

1712 

128 

1756 

I316 

126 

1747 

1200 

7» 

1757 

1267 

"3 

1748 

1286 

167 

1758 

lOOI 

52 

1749 

1132 

192 

1759 

II36 

232     . 

1750 

1038 

64 

1760 

1 123 

66 

1751 

1241 

109 

1761 

903 

6 

1752 

1187 

147 

1762 

I3OS 

274 

"753 

1105 
12709 

70 
1256 

1763 

1160 

123 

II613 

1185 

or  1  in  9*6 

or  1  in  9'8 

As  in  other  epidemics,  it  was  not  until  its  second  year  that  the 
smallpox  reached  Norwich.    The  mortality  had  been  enormous 

'  Alex.  Monro,  primus,  in  his  Report  to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of 
Tans  on  Inoculation  in  Scotland,  1765.  Reprinted  in  his  Works,  Edin.  1781, 
p.  485.  He  does  not  give  ages,  but  an  inspection  of  the  burial  registers  b  said  to 
!)how  that  they  were  nearly  all  under  five. 


in  1741.  owing  to  the  distress  and  the  fc%'cr,  1456  bunals  to  8; 
baptisms;  but  in  1742  tlie  bunals  were  1953  <to  825  bapli&nis), 
the  excess  over  the  previous  year  being  ascribed^  in  general 
terms,  to  the  smallpox  ^  It  \s  probable  that  the  coonnous 
excess  of  bunals  over  baptisms  at  Neifc-casUe  in  1741  was  due  in 
great  part  to  the  same  disease  among  the  children;  but  the 
statistics  do  not  show  it 

Northampton  is  an  instance  of  a  town  with  very  moderate 
mortality  for  the  1 8th  century ;  for  that  and  other  reasons  its 
bilb  were  used  by  Price  as  the  basis  of  a  table  of  the  expectation 
of  life.  It  had  certainly  shared  in  the  fever  epidemic  of  1741 
and  1743,  for  in  the  latter  of  those  years  the  annual  bill  shows 
the  very  high  fcver-mortalitj'  of  37  in  130  deaths  from  all  causes 
in  All  Saints'  parish,  which  had  fully  one-half  of  the  population. 
But  in  that  year  there  are  no  smallpox  deaths  recorded,  and 
only  nine  in  the  next  four  yearsw  The  great  periodic  outburst 
of  smallpox  came  in  1747* : 
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Puuh 

Cms 

DcM^ 

AU  SAinis 
St  Sepulchre 
St  Giles 
St  Peter 

"75 

"31 

30 

76 
31 

6 

"75 

20X> 

82 1 

136 

15*3  or  1  in  6' 

Of  the  76  deaths  in  All  Saints'  parish  only  58  were  buHi 
there.  The  deaths  from  all  causes  in  that  parish  were  i^,  of 
which  103.  or  54  per  cent,  were  under  five  years  of  age,  and  lO 
between  five  and  ten  years.  Next  year,  when  things  had  mi 
improved  much,  although  the  mortality  was  still  high,  All  Saints'  ^ 
parish  had  1 19  burials,  of  which  47,  or  40  per  cent,  were  under 
five  years,  and  4  from  five  to  ten.  only  three  of  the  deaths 
being  from  smallpox.  Only  a  few  smallpox  deaths  appear  in 
the  bills  of  All  Saints*  parish  until  1756  and  1757,  when  an 
epidemic  occurred,  part  of  it  in  each  year,  which  produced  in  that 
greatest  of  the  four  parishes  85  burials,  or  half  as  many  again  as 


'  CctA  .V^ptt.  1741.  p.  704..     Blomeftcld  givt»  1710  and  1731  as  mnml  snudltKn 
years  in  Norwich.  *  ' 
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in  the  epidemic  of  ten  years  before.  It  is  singular  that  the 
deaths  under  and  over  five  are  in  a  very  different  ratio  in  the 
two  successive  years  of  the  epidemic : 

AH  Sainti  Parish,  Northampton. 


1756 

1757 

All  deaths 

140 

'35 

Smallpox 

deaths 

31 

54 

A!l  deaths 

under  2 

54 

24 

11        t» 

2-S 

13 

18 

»»                Tt 

5-10 

7 

31 

••               tt 

10—20 

5 

6 

t»               J» 

20—30 

>3 

18 

t»                tt 

30-40 

7 

ra 

»»                »» 

40-50 

4 

5 

•1                Tl 

above  50 

38 

3" 

This  looks  as  if  a  good  many  more  had  died  of  smallpox  at  the 
higher  ages  in  tlie  second  year  of  its  prevalence  than  in  the 
first;  but  the  great  difference  between  the  deaths  under  two 
in  1756  and  1757  is  explained  chiefly  by  the  article  "con- 
vulsions," which  is  28  in  the  former  year  and  only  10  in  the 
latter. 

In  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  a  town  almost  as  healthy  as  North- 
ampton, the  intervals  between  epidemics  of  smallpox  were 
almost  as  long,  and  the  effect  in  raising  the  mortality  for  the 
year  nearly  the  same.  The  population  in  the  last  year  but  one 
of  the  table  was  3470.  The  deaths  averaged  104  in  a  year,  the 
smallpox  deaths  9*45,  or  one  in  eleven*. 


Smaiipox  in  Boston^  Lincolnshire,  1749-68. 


DiAl  by 

Diedbr 

Vein 

BaptiMd 

Buried 

Snullpox 

Year 

BaptiMd 

Buried  SnuJlpcn 

1749 

68 

120 

48 

>759 

t02 

2' 

— 

1750 

80 

93 

— 

1760 

106 

84 

2 

»75» 
1752 

y 

l\ 

^~ 

I76I 
1762 

80 

95 

94 
"34 

3 

»753 

79 

73 

— 

1763 

92 

206 

69 

1754 

88 

irr 

I 

1764 

130 

102 

5 

'755 

74 

102 

»9 

1765 

112 

"3 

— 

1756 

66 

110 

34 

1766 

144 

i>7 

— 

1757 

93 

86 

4 

1767 

I2y 

95 

— 

1758 

83 

88 

4 

1768 

»3i 

117 

— 

*  Part  of  the  occonnl  cxtrncted  from  ihc  parish  registers  Tiy  Ihe  Rev.  SainucI 
Partridge,  F.S.A.,  vicar  of  Boston,  an<l  sent  to  Dr  George  Pcar*on,  who  |iu)>lislied 
it  in  Ihe  /V/«'f/  */  fh^  IWn'H^  Pivk  Institution  for  iKoo-tSoi.  London,  1803, 
p.  too. 
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This  was  a  favourable  instance  of  urban  smallpox  in  the  i8th 
century.  Boston  having  "no  circumstances  of  narrow  streets, 
crowded  houses,  manufactories  or  want  of  medical  assistance/* 
We  may  compare  with  it  an  industrial  town  only  a  little  larger, 
the  weaving  town  of  Kilmarnock.  Ayrshire,  the  smallpox 
epidemics  of  which  came  as  follows' : 


Smailpox  in  Kilmarnock^  1738-^3, 


Diedbr 

DM  by 

Veot 

Baptised 

Buried 

Snmltpox 

Year 

BaptiMd 

Buried 

SmaJIpu 

1728 

1  \l 

162 

66 

1746 

— 

— 

8 

1729 

— 

— 

— 

1747 

— 

— 

— 

1730 

— 

— 

— 

1748 

— 

— 

3 

"73i 

— 

— 

— 

1749 

134 

149 

79 

1732 

— 

— 

— 

1750 

— 

— 

5 

"733 

— 

— 

45 

»7S' 

— 

— 

1 

1734 

— 

— 

— 

1752 

— 

— 

— 

>735 

— 

— 

— 

'753 

—   ■ 

— 

1 

1736 

»35 

147 

66 

'754 

146 

203 

95 

1737 

— 

— 

— 

'755 

— 

— 

— 

1738 

— 

— 

— 

1756 

— 

— 

— 

1739 

— 

— 

— 

'757 

125 

132 

37 

1740 

95 

164 

66 

175s 

9 

'74' 

— 

— 

~~ 

'759 

— 

— 

— 

1742 

— 

— 

— 

1760 

— 

— 

— 

1743 

— 

— 

— 

1761 

— 

— 

— 

1744 

— 

— 

— 

1762 

132 

'73 

6f. 

1745 

116 

102 

74 

1763 

— 

— 

2 

Although  Kilmarnock  had  an  average  annual  excess  of 
baptisms  over  burials  {134  to  107),  which  was  more  than  that 
of  Boston,  its  smallpox  mortality  was  higher  than  that  of  the 
Lincolnshire  market  town.  On  an  annual  average,  one  death  in 
eleven  from  all  causes  was  by  smallpox  at  Boston,  one  in  six  at 
Kilmarnock.  In  the  former  the  epidemics  came  at  intervals  of 
about  five  years,  in  the  latter  at  intervals  of  three  or  four.  The 
oftcncr  the  epidemic  came,  the  earlier  in  life  it  attacked 
children;  and  in  all  subsequent  experience  it  has  been  found 
that  smallpox  is  far  more  mortal  to  the  ages  below  five  than 
to  the  ages  from  ^v^  to  ten  or  fifteen.  More  generally,  the 
conditions  were  worse  for  young  children  in  a  weaving  town 
than  in  a  market  town  of  nearly  the  same  size.    In  the  populous 


>  J.  C.  M'Vail,  M.D.  in  /Vor.  Phihu  Sot.  Clasgmv^  Xlii.  1881,  \k  381,  fmm  a  MS- 
reglslcr  kept  by  the  session  clerk  of  Kilmnmock,  now  in  the  Ctencrn)  Kecistcr  Hodsc* 
Edinburgh.  The  tni))tisms  anJ  burials  have  not  t>ecu  exteiiiled  fruni  the  MS-  for  more 
years  thAii  ihe  table  Oiuws. 


Fregiietuy  of  epidemics  in  toxvti  and  country. 
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weavinf^  parish  of  Dunsc,  130  children  arc  said   to  have  died 
of  smallpox  in   1733.  during^  a  space  of  three  months*. 

The  ages  at  which  deaths  from  smallpox  occurred  In 
Kilmarnock  from  1728  to  1763  are  strikingly  different  from 
those  already  given  for  the  small  market  town  or  village  of 
Aynho,  near  Banbury,  in  1723-24;  at  the  latter  the  greater  part 
of  the  fatalities,  although  not  of  the  attacks,  happened  to  persons 
between  twenty  and  fifty ;  at  the  former  nine-tenths  of  the 
deaths  were  of  infants  and  young  children,  as  in  the  following : 


Ages  4it  Death  from  Smnlipov^  Kilmarnock^  1728-63. 
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This  almost  exclusive  incidence  of  fatal  smallpox  upon  infants 
and  young  children  in  a  weaving  town  during  the  middle  third  of 
the  18th  century  we  shall  find  abundantly  confirmed  for  English 
manufacturing  and  other  populous  towns  in  the  last  third  of  the 
18th  century,  and  thereafter  until  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century.  On  the  othL-r  hand,  the  less  populous  towns  and  the 
country  districts  continued  in  the  i8th  century  to  furnish  a  fair 
share  of  adult  cases,  for  the  reason  that  epidemics  came  to  them 
at  longer  intervals,  wherein  many  had  passed  from  infancy  to 
childhood,  and  even  from  childhood  to  youth  or  maturity, 
without  once  encountering  the  risk  of  epidemic  contagion. 

Of  such  less  populous  places  we  have  an  instance  in 
Blandford,  Dorset.  Particulars  of  its  smallpox  have  been  given 
in  connexion  with  general  inoculations;  here  let  us  note  that  in 
this  typical  market  town  of  21 10  inhabitants  (in  1773),  the  known 
epidemics  were  in  1731.  1741,  1753  and  1766 — at  intervals  of 
ten  or  a  dozen  years.  In  the  villages  the  intervals  were  longer. 
Haygarth  gives  the  instance  of  three  parishes  in  Kent  with  only 
ten  deaths  from  smallpox  in  twenty  years,  and  of  Seaford,  in 
Sussex,  with  one  death  "eleven  years  ago'."  An  authentic 
instance  is  the  parish  of  Ackworth,  Yorkshire,  whose  register  of 
burials  contains  only  one  smallpox  death  in  the  ten  years  1747- 
57,  while  there  are  thirteen  such  deaths  in  it  in  the  next  ten- 


»  St^ist.  Alii.  ofStoitami. 

'  Skttih  of  a  Phn^  &^e,  1793,  |>|».  33-JW- 
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years  period,  clearly  the  effects  of  an  epidemic,  perhaps  in  1766'. 
This  parish,  judged  by  the  excess  of  births,  was  not  so  healthy 
as  many",  while  its  mortality  by  '•fevers"  was  considerable. 
The  following  somewhat  general  statements  arc  made  for  the 
parish  of  Kirkmaiden,  Wigtonshirc' : 


1717.     "  Nearly  ihirly-sevcn  died  of  the  smallpox." 
1721.     Forty-eight  died,  "  mostly  of  fevers." 
1725.     Forty-three  died,  *'  mostly  of  the  smallpox." 


J 


By  means  of  this  law  of  periodic  return,  at  short  intervals  in 
the  populous  industrial  towns,  at  longer  intervals  in  the  market 
towns,  and  at  very  long  intervals  in  the  villages,  we  may  realize 
in  a  measure  what  smallpox  was  at  its  worst.  It  was  the  great  ^H 
infective  scourge  of  infancy  and  childhood,  admitting  but  few  or  ™B 
feeble  rivals  or  competitors,  as  we  shall  sec  in  the  historical 
accounts  of  measles,  whooping-cough  and  scarlatina.  The  table 
of  epidemics  from  1721  to  1737,  given  at  p,  51S,  is  of  a  kind 
that  might  have  been  furnished  by  any  series  of  years  in  the 
1 8th  century  ;  they  were  so  much  of  a  coimmonplace  that  hardly 
anyone  thought  of  chronicling  them  unless  for  a  special 
statistical  purpose,  such  as  the  inoculation  controversy.  Thus, 
the  Salisbury  epidemic  of  1723,  with  1244  cases  and  165  deaths, 
must  have  been  only  one  of  a  series  at  intervals,  which  may 


The  following  is  ihe  Ackworth  hill  given  by  Price,  PhU,  Trans,  ijcv.  443. 
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following  arc  some  examples  of  rural  fecundity  and  health  :  Middlcton, 

liirlhs  1560,  dcath.s  993,  average  of  4*75  chilthcii  to  a  mamage. 
tcr,   i7'>4-73.  biiihs  280,  deaths  130;  \Vn 


«  Th 
Manchester,  x'idjr'i'^ 
Taltenhall.  near  Chest 


ths.  ■! 
r  or  ^1 

near  ^^ 


ivertun,  same  cciiint)' 


and  yeare,  births  193.  deaths  84.  Slokc  Uamcrcl  fnow  the  dockyard  near  IMyniouthj, 
i"  173.^  (>"  P^rt  an  Influcnin-yenr),  births  lis.  deaths  62,  population  336i.  Landward 
townships  of  Manchester  in  1771,  births  401,  deaths  346.  Darwcn,  in  1774-So, 
births  508,  deaths  233,  population  1850.  From  Tajien*  in  Phii,  J'ram.  by  Pcrcival 
and  others. 

»  Statist.  Acct.  ofSiot.  I.  155. 
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may  not  have  become  more  frequent,  or  of  different  age-incidence, 
or  of  more  fatal  type,  as  the  century  proceeded.  We  have  a 
glimpse  of  one  of  them  in  1752-3.  Lord  Folkestone  having 
g^'ven  a  hundred  pounds  to  the  poor  of  Salisburj',  it  was  ordered 
on  15  December,  1752,  "that  five  shillings  be  given  to  every 
inhabitant  who  hath  had  the  .smallpox  in  the  natural  way  since 
I  September,  or  that  shall  have  it  hereafter."  The  epidemic 
went  on  for  months;  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  1753  that  the 
mayor  advertised  the  city  free  of  smallpox.  In  Scptcmlxir  of 
that  year  ten  guineas  were  voted  to  Mr  Hall,  the  apothecary, 
for  his  trouble  during  the  smallpox,  and  a  like  sum  to  Mr 
Dennis,  the  surgeon'. 

The  year   1753  was  also  the  time  of  one  of  the  periodical 
Blandford  outbreaks.     For  a  year  or  two  before  there  had  been 
much  smallfiox  at  Plymouth,  the  account  of  which  by  Huxham 
will  serve  as  a  sample  of  his  numerous  references  to  the  disease 
there  from  the  beginning  of  his  annals  in  1728. 

In  May,  1751,  smallpox  was  brought  in  by  Conway's  regiment;  it  spread 
in  July  and  August,  becoming  worse  in  type  in  the  autumn  as  it  became 
more  common.  In  January  1752  it  was  still  prevalent,  the  pustules  often 
crude,  crystalline,  undigested  to  the  end;  sometimes  very  confluent,  small 
and  sessile ;  sometimes  black  and  bloody,  attended  now  and  then  with 
petechias  In  March  the  type  ^rew  more  mild  ;  in  April  the  malady  was 
still  up  and  down,  some  cases  bem^j  of  a  bad  sort.  It  became  more  frequent 
again  in  June,  and  was  epidemic  all  the  summer,  the  eruption  often  confluent, 
small,  sometimes  black,  with  haemorrhages  from  the  nose,  especially  in 
children.  In  August  it  was  epidemic  everywhere,  and  more  fatal,  l>ccoming 
milder  in  Seplemhcr  and  October.  In  December,  "  the  crusts  of  the  black 
confluent  kind  many  times  remained  for  at  least  thirty  days  after  the 
eruption.''  It  declined  from  Januar)',  1753,  and  entirely  ceased  in  May, 
having  had  a  prevalence  of  two  years''. 

Smallpox  in  London  in  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century. 

There  is  hardly  any  epidemic  malady  in  London  of  which  so 
few  particular  records  remain  as  of  smallpox,  except  in  the  bills 
of  mortality.  The  monthly  notes  in  the  Getiticmau  s  Magazine 
from  1751  to  1755  by  Dr  Fothcrgill,  who  practised  at  that  time 
in  White  Hart  Court,  Lombard  Street  (having  afterwards 
removed  westward  to  Harpur  Street,  Red  Lion  Square)*  contain 
the  following  references  to  it ;  J 

*  lloare's  WilhhtW,  vi.  511.  There  had  been  n  general  inoculation  to  the 
nutillicr  of  417,  frnm  13  AngitM,  TTpi,  tn  relmiary,  1751,  just  iMrfoir  ih<-  «-|>i<1cmic. 
Ilruwn  to  Walson,  in  PhtL    7r(iw*.   xt-VH.  570. 

'  lluxham,  t'UeroMs  Sort^fMroaiy  1757. 

c.  11  34        i 
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1751,  May.    Smallpox  uncommonly  mild  in  general,  few  dying  of 
comparison  of  what  happens  in  most  years. 

1751,  December.  Smallpox  began  to  maVc  ihcir  appearance  more 
frequently  than  they  had  done  of  late,  and  became  epidemical  in  this  month. 
They  were  in  ^jeneral  of  a  benign  kind,  tolerably  distinct,  though  often  very 
numerous.  Many  had  them  so  favourably  as  to  require  very  little  medical 
assistance,  and  perhaps  a  greater  number  have  got  through  them  safely 
than  has  of  late  years  been  known. 

1752,  January.     A  distinct  benign  kind  of  smallpox  continued  to  be  the 
epidemic  of  this  month.. ..A  few  confluent  cases,   but   rarely.     February 
Children  and  young  persons,  unless  the  constitution  is  very  unfavourable, 
get  through  it  very  well,  and  the  height  to  which  the  weekly  bills  are  swclle 
ought  to  be  considered  in  the  present  case  as  an  argument  of  the  frequency, 
not  fatahty,  of  this  distemper. 

1752,  April.  Smallpox  continued  to  be  the  principal  epidemic,  as  in  the 
preceding  months  ;  during  which  lime  it  attacked  most  of  those  who  had  not 
hitherto  had  the  distemper,  and  it  is  now  spread  into  the  suburbs  and 
the  neighbouring  villages,  but  still  in  a  favourable  way  in  gencraL  Some 
have  the  conlluent,  a  few  the  bleeding  kind,  but  these  are  not  vc 
common. 

1752,  June.  Smallpox  still  continues,  not  many  escaping  who  have  noi 
had  it  before. 

1752,  July.  Smallpox  inclined  to  become  malignant,  but  the  constitution 
on  the  whole  remarkably  mild.  Children  from  one  to  three  years  old  have, 
I  believe,  suffered  more  from  the  distemper  during  this  constitution  than 
those  of  any  other  ages ;  at  least  it  has  so  fallen  out  under  the  writer's  obser 
vation. 

1753,  December    Smallpox  of  a  bad  type. 

1754,  August.     Smallpox  frequent  in  many  parts  of  the  City,  and  easte 
suburbs  especially.     In  general  the  kind  was  mild,  distinct  and  favourable- 
Out  of  sixteen  who  had  the  disease  in  a  certain  district,  of  different  ages,  one 
only  died.     In  some  it  was  very  virulent,  with  livid  petechiae. 

1754,  December.  Smallpox  not  unfrcquent.  Many  had  the  worst  kind 
seen  for  years. 

[755,  January.     Smallpox  more  favourable. 
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Fothcrgill,  who  pointed  out  the  defects  of  the  London  bills 
of  mortality  and  made  a  serious  attempt  to  get  them  reformed', 
was  disposed  to  take  their  figures  of  smallpox  deaths  as  on  the 
whole  trustworthy  :  "  The  smallpox,  of  all  diseases  mentioned 
in  the  weekly  bills,  is  perhaps  the  only  one  of  which  wc  have 
any  tolerably  exact  account,  it  being  a  disease  which  th 
most  ignorant  cannot  easily  mistake  for  another."  Re 
serving  this  opinion  for  some  critical  remarks  in  the  sequel. 
wc  may  now  resume  the  London  statistics  from  the  year  I 
given. 


1j 


'  Getit.  Afaffot,  1751,  Supplemcnl.  p.  577.  See  alwi  Jone,  I75ii  p.  944, 
letter  of  *'Dcvonitnsis,"  ibid.  1753,  p.  159.  The  subject  had  been  raised  liy  Corb] 
Murris  ill  his  Of'Sfrt'atienj  an  tht  past  grewt/i  and  preuttt  itatr  of  l.*.*ndon,  and  w: 
'discuKsctl,  from  an  actunry'.'s  pftinl  n\  vii-w,  Uy  Dodsoii  in  Fhtl.  Jrati^  xi  vii-  (jai 
«75^).  p.  MZ' 
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Smallpox  Mortality  in  London^  1721-60. 
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The  year  1752.  to  which  Fothergtll  refers  most  fully  in  the 
notes  cited,  had  the  highest  total  of  deaths  from  smallpox  in  the 
period  1721-60,  namely,  3538.  and  was  exceeded  by  only  two 
years  in  the  latter  part  of  the  century,  1772,  with  3992  deaths 
and  1796  with  3548.  Fothei^ill  says  twice  that  the  disease  in 
1752  was  on  the  whole  mild,  but  so  universal  that  not  many 
escaped  it  who  had  not  had  it  before;  and  that  children  from 
one  to  three  years  suffered  most  from  it.    As  the  year  was  not 
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an  unhealthy  one  in  general,  this  epidemic  of  smallpox  may  be 
chosen  to  show  its  effect  upon  tlic  weekly  mortalities,  of  children 
in  particular. 

London  Weekly  MortaUtus:  SmaUpor  F.pitUmic  of  1752. 
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The  weeks  with  highest  smallpox  mortalities  have  not  always 
the  highest  deaths  from  all  causes ;  but  they  correspond  to  a 
marked  rise  of  the  dcatlis  from  two  to  five  years.  If  the  table 
were  continued  to  the  end  of  the  year,  to  show  the  decline  of 
smallpox  to  a  fourth  or  fifth  of  its  highest  weekly  figures,  the 
decline  in  the  deaths  from  two  to  five,  as  well  as  from  five  to 
ten,  would  be  seen  to  corrcsjx>nd  more  strikingly'.  The  other 
notable  suggestion  of  the  figures  is  that  the  article  "  convulsions/* 
which  included  at  that  time  nearly  the  whole  of  infantile 
diarrhoea,  is  not  so  high  as  usual  when  the  article  smallpox  rises 
most.  The  highest  weekly  deaths  from  convulsions  are  in  the 
first  months  of  the  year,  when  the  smallpox  epidemic  was 
beginning,    and    in    September   and    October,   the    season    of 

I  The  weekly  average  deatlu  fur  eight  wceki  of  Seplcmber  and  Oclnlier  h  30*5 

fiiom  two  to  five  years  aitd  in  fruin  five  to  ten,  which  arc  about  half  the  avc-rAge  at 
each  age  |>cri(xl  during  the  oiAxiinuin  prevalence  of  smallpox. 
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infantile   diarrhoea,  when   the   smallpox   epidemic   was   nearly 
spent. 

The  ages  at  which  persons  died  in  the  several  diseases  were 
not  fjiven  in  the  Bills,  although  they  were  recorded  in  the  bookai, 
of  Parish  Clerks'  Hall ;  so  that  tlie  incidence  of  smallpox 
mortality  upon  infants  and  young  children  cannot  be  proved 
for  the  capital  as  it  can  for  other  great  towns  la  the  i8th 
century.  Not  only  can  it  not  be  proved,  but  it  was  not  the  fact 
that  the  disease  was  so  exclusively  an  affair  of  childhood  as  it 
was  m  the  populous  provincial  centres.  The  London  population 
was  peculiar  in  receiving  a  constant  recruit  direct  from  the 
country.  Many  of  them  came  from  parishes  where,  as  Lettsom 
says,  "the  smallpox  seldom  appears";  they  must  often  have 
passed  their  childhood  without  meeting  with  it,  to  encounter  the 
risk  when  they  came  to  London*.  Many  of  the  class  of 
domestic  servants  were  in  that  position;  and  it  was  especially 
for  them  tliat  the  London  Smallpox  Hospital  existed,  the 
admission  to  it  being  by  subscribers'  letters,  as  in  the  voluntarily 
supported  hospitals  at  present 

Its  small  accommodation  was  given  up  to  some  extent  also 
to  persons  in  exceptionally  distressed  circumstances'.  From 
its  opening  on  26  September,  1746,  to  24  March,  1759,  it  had 
admitted  3946  cases,  uf  which  1030  had  died  ;  these  arc  stated 
in  the  annual  reports  to  have  been  "  mostly  adults,  in  many  cases 
admitted  after  great  irregularities  and  when  there  was  little 
hope  of  a  cure";  so  that  the  practice  of  this  hospital  alone  may 
be  taken  as  evidence  of  several  hundreds  of  adult  cases  of 
smallpox  in  the  year  in  London  (the  whole  annual  cases 
averaging  perhaps  twelve  thousand). 

The  exact  statistics  which  we  shall  come  to  in  a  later  period 
of  the  century,  for  Manchester,  Chester,  Warrington  and  Carlisle, 
show  that  nearly  all  the  deaths  by  smallpox  were  under  five 


>  W.  Black,  M.D.  {Observations  Medical  ami  PeliticaJ  oh  the  SmailMx,  ett. 
London,  1781,  p.  100)  says :  **  I  am  induced  by  various  conMdcmtluns  to  believe  that 
whatever  share  of  fttnallpux  mortality  takes  pUcc  in  I^ondun  amongst  persons  tumeil 
of  twenty  years  of  age,  is  almost  solely  confined  to  the  new  annual  settlers  or  recruil&, 
who  are  ncceasary  to  repair  the  waste  uf  Lxiodon,  and  the  majority  of  whom  arrive  in 
the  capital  from  twenty  to  forty  yean  of  agi!." 

'  M.vldox,  bishop  of  Worcester,  preaching  a  Mrrmon  in  1752  for  the  Smallpon 
and  Inoculation  Charity,  enforced  his  pleadif^  by  relating  the  recent  case  of  "  a  \foot 
man  lUck  of  thLs  distemper,  of  whidi  hi&  wife  lay  dead  in  the  same  room,  with  four 
children  around  her  catching  the  dreadful  infection,  but  dcitiiutc  of  all  Fclicf.  till  they 
found  some  in  that  too  narrow  building  which  now  iinpurtuoatdy  bcg»  your  com| 
bionalc  l»ounty  to  enlarge  its  dimensions," 
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years ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  bulk  of  them  in 
London  also,  with  all  its  influx  of  country  people,  were  at  the 
same  age-period.     "  Most  bom  in  London,**  said  Lettsom, "  have 
smallpox  before  they  are  seven."     It  is  singular,  therefore,  that 
smallpox  should  have  caused  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  the 
deaths  from  all  causes  in  London  than  in  the  populous  provincial 
cities.     The  annual  average  for  London  was  one  smallpox  death 
to  about  ten  or  twelve  other  deaths ;  in  other  large  towns  it  was 
one  in  about  six  or  seven.     Lettsom  held  that  the  proportion  in 
l^ondon  would  have  come  out  nearly  the  same  if  the  classification 
of  deaths  in  the  London  bills  had  been  correct,  the  generic 
article  "convulsions"  having  swallowed  up,  in  his  opinion,  a 
large  number  of  the  smallpox  deaths  of  infants.     An  assertion 
such   as   that   is   more   easily   made   than   refuted.      Everyone 
agreed  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  recc^nising  smallpox*. 
Whoever  had  seen  confluent  smallpox  all  over  an  infant's  body 
was   not  likely  to  have  set  down   its  death  under  any  other 
name,  for  there  is  hardly  anything  more  distinctive  or  more 
loathsome.     It  is  possible,  however,  that  many  infants  with  mild 
smallpox  had  died  of  complications,  such  as  autumnal  diarrhoea. 
Sydenham,  indeed,  says  as  much  under  the  year  1667,  blaming 
the   nurses   for   killing   the    infants    by   trying    to    check    the 
diarrhoea.      The    truly   incredible    sacrifice    of    infant    life   in 
London  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  by  summer  diarrhoea,  as 
shown  in  another  chapter,  may  have  caused  a  certain  number  of 
deaths  of  infants  to  be  classed  under  "griping  in  the  guts"  in 
the  earlier  period,  and  under  "convulsions"  in  the  later,  which 
were  primarily  cases  of  smallpox.     But  the  true  probability  of 
the  matter — and  it  is  wholly  for  us  a  question  of  probability — is 
that  London's  smaller  ratio  of  smallpox  deaths  and   greater 
ratio  of  infantile  deaths  from  other  causes,  was  not  artificially 
made  by  transferring  deaths  from  the  one  to  the  other,  but  was 
actual,  owing  to  a  really  greater  liability  of  the  London  infants 
to  die  of  other  more  or  less  nondescript  maladies  before  small- 
pox could  catch  them". 

'  The  Gtnt.  Magaa.  Sept.  175s,  p.  401,  contains  a  lonf*  leUer  to  refute  the  verf 
prcvailini;  notion  among  nwny  people  that  ihcre  Is  very  little  occasion  for  doctors  and 
apothecaries  in  smatlpox,  t>ut  that  a  good  nurse  is  all  the  assistance  thai  is  u&ually 
wanted.  '*  Whence  tnis  notion  took  its  rise  I  cannot  conceive,  unless  it  was  from  the 
disease  being  visible,  so  that  every  one  who  has  been  at  all  osed  to  it  knows  il  when 
they  see  it." 

'  This  was  an  ar^mcnt  used  in  the  first  writings  on  Inoculation,  so  as  to  prore 
llic  real  hazard  of  dying  t>y  the  natural  smallpox.     Thus,  Maitland  in  his  VimiKatian 
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The  Epidemiology  continued  to  the  end  of  the  x8th 

century. 

The  London  bills,  which  are  the  only  continuous  series  of 
figures,  show  the  following  annual  mortalities  by  smallpox  from 
1761  to  the  end  of  the  century ; 


Smallpox  Mortality  in  London^ 

761-1800. 
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23.334 
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17,014 
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'.425 
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18,155 
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20.420 

»799 

1,111 

18.134 

1780 

871 

20.517 
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2,409 
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The  last  twenty  years  of  the  century  show  a  decrease  in  the 
annual  averages  of  smallpox  deaths,  along  with  a  decrease  of 
deaths  from  all  causes.  The  health  of  the  capital  had  un- 
doubtedly improved  since  the  reign  of  George  II.,  especially  in 
the  saving  of  infant  life.  But  it  is  not  worth  while  instituting  a 
statistical  comparison,  for  the  reason  that  some  large  parishes, 
containing  poor  and  unwholesome  quarters,  had  become  populous 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  century,  but  were  not  included  in  the 

of  1731,  which  Arbuthnot  is  said  to  have  had  a  hand  in,  deducts  a  quarter  of  the 
annua)  London  deaths  before  he  beeins  to  estimate  (he  ratio  of  <;manpox  among  them, 
for  the  reason  that  eight  out  of  nine  in&Dis  who  die  in  ihcir  firbt  year  are  "non- 
entities" quA  smallpox,  other  causes  of  death  having  \\-xA  the  priority  (p.  19).  Jurin 
used  the  same  argument  for  the  same  purpose  In  his  Litter  to  Cold'  Cotis^LPorth^  M.D.^ 
1713,  p.  II  :  *•  It  is  notorious  that  great  numl)ers,  especially  of  young  children,  die  of 
other  oiKoses  without  ever  h.iving  the  smallpox";  and  again,  "  very  young  children, 
or  at  must  nut  al>ovc  one  ur  two  years  of  age,"  including  the  ^lllllK>m,  abortives  and 
overlaid,  chrisoms  anil  infants,  and  those  dead  of  conndsions.  "  It  is  tnic.  imlecd. 
that  in  all  probability  some  small  part  of  these  must  have  gone  through  ihc  fmiallpox, 
and  therefore  ought  not  to  )m:  ilctlucted  out  uf  the  account";  hut  he  fines  deduct  3B6 
in  every  1000  London  deaths  before  he  estimates  the  ratio  of  smallpox  deaths,  which 
»o  comes  out  1  in  1;. 
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bills,  while  some  of  the  old  parishes,  including  the 
City,  were  probably  become  less  populous  owing  to  the  con- 
version of  dwelling-houses  into  business  premises  of  various 
kinds.  The  decrease  of  fever-deaths  in  the  bills  is  closely 
parallel  with  the  decrease  of  smallpox,  and  it  is  probable  that 
both  were  real ;  but  as  there  is  an  element  of  uncertainty  in  the 
data  it  would  be  unprofitable  to  abstract  statistical  ratios  from 
them,  or  to  aim  at  demonstrating  numerically  what  can  only 
be  in  a  measure  probable.  Perhaps  the  safest  generality  from 
these  London  figures  is  that  smallpox  once  more  fluctuates  a 
good  deal  from  year  to  year,  seldom,  indeed,  falling  below  a 
thousand  deaths,  but  showing  a  considerable  drop  for  several 
years  after  some  greater  epidemic,  as  in  the  earlier  history.  This 
becomes  most  obvious  by  exhibiting  the  mortality  in  a  graphic 
tracing. 

Manchester,  which  was  a  healthier  place  than  the  capital, 
having  an  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  had  a  smallpox  mortality 
for  six  successive  years,  1769- [774,  as  follows,  the  population, 
exclusive  of  Salford,  having  been  32481  by  a  careful  survey  in 

1773': 

Smallpox  Deaths  in  Manckfsltr. 
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Between  a  seventh  and  a  sixth  part  of  all  the  deatlis  m 
Manchester  (153  per  cent.)  were  from  smallpox.  All  but  one 
were  under  the  age  of  ten  years : 
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no 
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Manchester  was  one  of  the  towns  that  had  smallpox  continuously 
from  year  to  year  at  this  period.  It  had  a  rapidly  growing 
population,  and  an  excess  of  births  over  deaths  which  was  in 
great  part  due  to  the  very  large  number  of  new  families  settling 
in   it.     It  was   probably  this   rapid   increase   of  children   that 
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'  I'CTciral,  Med.  Obs.  and Inifuirits^  v.  1776,  p.  187;  populalion  in  Phil.  Trans, 

LXIV.  54, 
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explained  the  great  height  of  the  smallpox  mortality  in  1781, 
namely,  344.  rising  from  three  deaths  in  January  and  falling  to 
thirteen  in  December,  the  maximum  being  in  the  third  quarter 
of  the  year*. 

Liverpool,  like  Manchester,  had  smallpox  among  its  infants 
and  children  steadily  from  year  to  year,  and  a  higher  rate 
of  fatality  from  that  cause  than  Manchester.  With  a  population 
half  as  great  again  as  that  of  Manchester,  namely,  34407  in 
^71^^  >t  had  the  following  deaths  from  smallpox,  according  to 
the  figures  taken  from  the  registers  by  Dobson  and  supplied  to 
Haygarth* : 

Smallpox  Deaths  in  Liverpool. 
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The  smallpox  deaths  were  1  in  5J  of  all  deatlis.  The  figures 
also  mean  that  nearly  all  the  infants  born  in  Liverpool,  who 
survived  the  first  months,  must  have  gone  through  the  smallpox. 
Warrington,  with  a  population  (about  9000)  one-fourth  that 
of  Liverix>ol,  had  a  great  periodic  outbreak  of  smallpox  in  xyjl^ 
which  caused  about  the  same  number  of  deaths  that  Liverpool 
had  steadily  in  three  successive  years.  The  deaths  were  207, 
with  an  incidence  upon  infants  as  remarkable  as  at  Manchester. 
I  reserve  the  figures  for  another  section.  Whether  Warrington 
had  much  or  any  smallpox  in  the  years  bet^veen,  it  is  known 
to  have  had  fifty  deaths  in  1781,  most  of  them  in  the  first  half  of 
the  year.  Chester,  in  1774,  with  a  population  half  as  great 
again  as  Warrington,  namely,  14,713,  had  13S5  cases  of  smallpox, 
with  202  deaths,  or  1  in  6*85,  all  the  deaths  being  of  children 
under  five  except  22,  and  those  of  children  from  five  to  ten.  At 
the  end  of  the  epidemic  a  census  showed  that  there  were  only 
1060  persons  in  Chester  who  had  not  had  smallpox.  It  was  one 
of  the  healthier  towns,  which  had  a  great  smallpox  mortality 
only  in  certain  years;  in  1772  it  had  16  deaths,  in  1773,  only 
one  death;  the  next  great  mortality  after  1774  falling  in  1777, 
when  the  deaths  were  136,  of  which  only  7  were  in  children  above 
Uie  age  of  seven  years.     In  1781  it  had  7  deaths. 

'  Haygarth,  I nqmiry  hi/w  to  prevent  the  Smallpox^  '784* 

»  Haygarth,  Skctth  of  a  ptam  to  extermtmttt  the  MUunU  Smal/fiot.     Lond.  1793, 
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In  the  year  17S1.  when  smallpox  was  so  fatal  to  Manchester, 
Leeds  also  had  an  epidemic,  462  cases,  with  no  fewer  than  130 
deaths,  the  population  (in  1775)  being  17,111,  of  whom  only 
some  seven  hundred  (or  eleven  hundred)  at  the  end  of  the 
epidemic  had  not  been  through  the  natural  smallpox. 

At  Carlisle,  where  the  conditions  of  a  greatly  increased 
population  (415S  in  1763  increased  to  6299  In  1780)  and  weaving 
industries  were  the  same  as  at  Leeds,  the  smallpox  deaths  in  a 
series  of  years  were  as  follows*: 

D^aihs  by  Smallpox  at  CarltsU^  1779-87. 
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The  smallpox  deaths  were  1337  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  from  all 
causes.  The  deaths  from  all  causes  under  five  years  were  44*13 
per  cent. 

Wliitehaven,  which  had,  like  Liverpool,  a  large  part  of  its 
labouring  population  housed  in  cellars,  suffered  severely  from 
smallpox  in  1783:  "incredible  numbers,"  says  Heysham,  of 
Carlisle,  were  attacked,  of  whom  "  scarcely  one  in  three  survived." 
The  annual  reports  of  its  dispensary,  which  begin  from  that 
year,  show  a  small  number  of  calls  to  smallpox  cases  in  most 
years;  but  it  must  have  happened  there,  as  Clark  found  it  in 
Newcastle,  that  medical  aid  was  not  often  sought  for  the 
children  of  the  poor  in  smallpox  unless  they  were  dying. 
Smallpox  was  perhaps  not  peculiar  among  infantile  troubles  in 
that  respect;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  it  should  have  fallen  so 
little  under  the  notice  of  practitioners  considering  how  important 
its  aggregate  effects  were  on  the  death-rate.  In  1753  the 
readers  of  the  Gentlemans  Magazine  took  some  interest  in  the 
question  whether  smallpox  required  the  aid  of  a  physician  or  an 
apothecary,  or  whether  a  nurse  were  not  sufficient :  instances 
were  adduced  in  support  of  the  latter  view,  while  the  serious 
claims  of  smallpox  to  regular  medical  attendance  were  elabo* 

*  John  Heysham,  M.D.  "An  AbrulKemenl  uf  Obscr\-alion>>  on  the  ItiiLt  of 
Mortality  in  Carlisle.  1779-1787,"  in  Hutchinson's  Histi>ry  of  CumhtriaHd*  l  vols. 
Carlisle,  1794,  and  Mrporate  rtrprint.  Carlisle,  17(^7;  alsu  reprintcfl  in  Apj^cndix  (o 
Joshua  Mttnc  s  Trfatia  tm  tht  Valuation  of  AhmtitUi.     LomJon,  1815,  pp.  733-751. 
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rately  urged  in  a  letter  several  columns  long.  At  Newcastle,  at 
all  events^  the  prevalence  and  fatality  of  smallpox  were  actually 
unknown  to  Dr  Clark,  for  all  his  zeal  and  statistical  accuracy. 
Assuming  from  the  experience  of  some  other  populous  industrial 
towns,  that  it  made  a  sixth  part  of  the  deaths  from  all  causes,  he 
estimated  its  annual  mortality  at  130. 

Smallpox  in  Glasgow  towards  the  end  of  the  iSth  century 
appears  to  have  been  more  mortal  to  children  than  anywhere 
else  in  Britain.  The  figures  are  not  known  previous  to  1783, 
from  which  year  the  laborious  researches  of  Dr  Robert  Watt 
in  the  bunal  registers  begin ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
conditions  were  as  favourable  to  smallpox  at  an  earlier  period*. 
In  the  year  1755  its  mortality  is  given  thus:  "buried,  men  2J}^^ 
women  206,  children  584,  total  963^" 

The  following  table  shows  the  Glasgow  deaths  from  small- 
pox, and  from  all  causes  at  all  ages  and  at  three  age-periods 
under  ten : 

Glasgow  Afortiility  by  Smaiipox  and  ait  causes,  i783-i8oa 
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Dividing  the  period  into  three  of  six  years  each,  and  abstracting 
the  ratios,  Watt  got  the  following  result',  by  which  it  appears 

'  See  Lovc<Jay'»  Diary  of  a  Totir^  '735*  P-  "<>• 

*  Gtnt,  Maga%.  1755,  p.  595-  In  a  parish  near  Glas^w.  Englesham.  eighty 
children  are  said  to  have  dirtl  of  !iinall|x>x  in  1715.     Chambcr\  Domfit.  Annah.,  lit. 

3fi7. 

'  KulH-Tt  Walt,  M.D..  Trtatise  on  the  History,  Nature  amf  Trtatmmi  of  Chin- 
fough  .  Jet  whiih  is  sttbjoitud  an  tttquiry  into  the  re/alitv  worfaJify  of  the  Principai 
Dit4*iies  of  Children,  and  the  Numbers  who  haxt  dieti  under  ten  y^arsofagt  in  Gtasgow 
Juri»g  the  fast  thirty  years.     Glasgow,   1813. 
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that  smallpox  made  between  a  fifth  and  a  sixth  of  the  wholel 
mortah'ty,  and  presumably  a  full  third  of  all  tlie  deaths  under 
five  years  : 
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The  Glasgow  figures  bear  out  the  rule  that  the  greater  the 
mortality  of  children  from  all  causes,  the  greater  the  mortality 
from  smallpox.  The  ratio  of  infantile  deaths  (under  two)  was 
actually  higher  in  Glasgow  in  the  end  of  the  iStli  century  than 
in  London  during  the  very  worst  period  of  its  history,  the  time 
of  excessive  drunkenness  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  i8th 
century:  the  London  deaths  under  two  years  were  i%'6y  and  from  ^J 
two  to  ^\z  1 1*37  per  cent,  of  the  annual  average  deaths  from^f 
1728  to  1737,  while  the  Glasgow  maxima  were  423S  and  1 1-90.    " 

The  examples  last  given  are  all  of  crowded  industrial  towns, 
the  sanitary  condition  of  which  has  been  referred  to  in  the 
chapter  on  Typhus.  The  market  towns  and  the  villages 
doubtless  had  the  same  relatively  favourable  experiences  of 
smallpox  which  have  been  shown  for  them  in  the  first  half  of 
the  \%\X\  century.  It  happens  that  the  figures  for  Boston, 
Lincohishire,  of  which  a  twenty-years  series  has  been  given 
already,  are  complete  to  the  end  of  the  century. 

Smaiipox  Dttiihs  in  Bosiofu,  Lincolnshire^  1769  180a 
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58 

*  Tliis  Iii^jh  inurtalily  was  probably  cause 
spcciall)'  afTected  Lincolnshire. 

*  In  180s  the  smallpox  epidemic  recurred,  with  33  deaths 
one  death. 
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— 
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— 
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— 
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but  it  was  in  part  abo  brrawg  there  was  mote  eptdemic  dbewse 
there  than  elsewhere  in  Ei^fasd. 

Some  particiilars  or  generalities  were  recorded  for  the 
parishes  of  Sootlaad  in  the  last  ten  ^xars  of  the  iSth  ccntur)'  by 
paiisb  intnistefs  writing  for  the  Stahstkal  Acemmt : 

Some  of  tlie  Hi^il&iid  parrAw  safliered  greatly  from  time  to  time  by 
qtidaaks of  rnWMjwwii  lever  and  hf  smSpox.  KHteam,  in  EAstcm  Rq«v 
a  parish  in  which  ^dw  i}\  ■■  il  mam\\\  ■  of  cettaees  are  built  of  curth,  :%nii 
arc  oHuSf  rand  to  the  gnamd  ooce  in  6v«  or  sev^n  )TArs,  when  ih«y  arc 
added  to  tJbc  duagfaill,*  was  visited  at  intccvab  by  infectious  fever  which 
spread  from  cocta^  to  cottage,  and  by  siuAllpox  so  disastrously  in  two 
successire  years,  1777  and  1775,  that  abo\-e  thirty  children  tlic*l  m  the  tirst 
and  no  fewer  tban  forty-aeven  in  the  secotid,  owin^;,  the  mini^lrr  thv^u^ht.  in 
part  to  improper  management  {Sfa/istica/  Aatmmt  ■>/  St\^iam.i,  t,  >^}V 
Something  similar,  although  the  numbers  arc  not  pivT!\,  haii  hftp|>rnetl  In 
1789  in  the  Wcsieni  Ross  parish  of  Applecn»5s»  which  i»  now  ime  vA%i 
deer-forest  with  two  or  three  poor  hshin);  hamlel».  Ot  Kihnuiu  in  the 
[treme  north-west  of  Skyc,  il  is  said,  "In  fornu-r  limp*  ihp  imnllpoK 
^prevailed  to  a  very  ^rreat  extent,  and  sometimes  almoM  ilepoimUlctl  the 
ccjntry." 

In  the  parish  of  Holywood,  Dumrriesshire.  the  ynniv  nvemue  mnvrtn^ip* 
were  5,  the  baptisms  16,  and  the  buriiiU  11  ;  mit  in  I7N>,  the  UurliiU  m^r  tci 
30,  "owing  to  an  infectious  fever  in  the  weM  piut  tif  the  paiiih**  ^inUl 
elsewhere  to  be  "chiefly  owinjj  to  poor  living  (iiul  Iwd  KiciimimidnUoti 
during  ihe  winter  season");  and  in  1786  "the  l»me  nun^hiii  u(  ih*iiOl«" 
namely  fourteen  all  told — "was  owinj;  to  the  vavi\ttr«  n|  the  nM(ui<d  vmnlt 
pox"  (I.  22). 

In  Galston  parish,  Ayrshire,  "snialhiox  niftkoi  lliipiHtil  it^vrtMit*/'  lit 
Eaglcsham  parish,  near  (tiasgow.  mn^i  ul  iho  tnltutliKi*  di'iuhn  tui^  liy  f|tv«>ri 
but  smallpox  also  carries  otT grc.it  nunvhem  (II    I  iM). 

In  the  parish  of  Largs,  Ayrshire,  llir  muuiImm  oI  dcMilhii  vuMi'il  In  itllh'li'Hl 
years  "accor<iin>c  as  the  smallpox  nr  nny  upei  It*  ol  ilithut<iitii«  IrvM  (iii*. 
vailed'";  in  such  cases  ihc  nunvhri  <t(  tlcilli*  weiii  nhnvr  (nily,  tml  In 
ordinary  years  between  twenty  ami  lliiny,  ihn  iiicmi  mimtiil  ivvrrum»  nf  liliiha 
bcinj?  about  thirty,  (ll.  362.)  lUil  in  l*iin«Hm  "we  hjive  iimnniMily  im  fcli  V* 
ncss  or  fatal  distemper  except  limii  «>M  ^l^;^'  aiwl  (lie  t iMuplniniii  |NH:uliiir 
to  children;  and  even  thrse  lavl  nic  iiol  in  urneiiU  lut.tl,"  ill.  »>»,)  In 
Forbes  anti  Kcarn,  Aberdeenshire,  "jtomc  t  hiUlren  are  loat  l»y  ihr  uiuiillpo^f 


Smallpox. 


measles,  and  hooping-cough.    But  as  the  people  in  a  great  measure  Have 
over  their  prejudices  against  inoculation,  very  few  now  die  of  the  smallpox,** 
(IX.  193). 

In  Monquhitter,  in  the  same  county:  "the  chincough,  measles  and 
smallpox  return  periodically  ;  but  the  virulence  of  these  disorders  is  now 
greatly  lessened  by  judicious  management"  (vi.  122).  In  Grange,  BaniTshire, 
'*of  late  neither  the  smallpox  nor  any  inflammatory  disorders  have  been 
very  prevalent  or  mortal ;  the  complaints  arc  principally  nervous"  (ix.  563). 
In  Kyvie,  Aberdeenshire,  "there  has  been  no  prevalent  distemper  for  some 
lime  except  the  putrid  sore-throat"  (ix.  461).  But,  in  Dron,  Perthshire, 
smallpox  owing  to  the  prejudice  against  inoculation,  continues  to  carry  off  a 
great  number  of  children  ;  the  hot  regimen,  and  the  keeping  of  the  patients 
too  long  in  their  foul  linen  and  clothes,  are  bad  for  the  disease  (IX.  468).  In 
Fordyce,  the  ravages  of  the  smallpox  are  very  much  abated  by  the  practice 
of  inoculation  ;  the  most  prevalent  distemper  is  fever  (rii.  48).  In  the  sea- 
board parish  of  Rathen,  smallpox  occurred  among  the  fishers  (vi.  16).  The 
fullest  account  is  under  the  head  of  Thurso  (XX.  502),  supplied  by  John 
Williamson,  surgeon:  In  December,  1796,  the  confluent  smallpox  became 
highly  epidemic  and  fatal  in  the  county  of  Caithness.  In  Thurso,  more 
particularly,  the  epidemic  was  almost  general,  '*and  by  my  calculation  one 
m  four  fell  a  victim."  The  mortality  became  so  general  that  a  general 
inoculation  was  proposed^  and  more  or  less  carried  out  in  most  parishes 
except  Latheron. 

The  most  exact  record  is  for  the  parish  of  Torthorwald 
Dumfriesshire ;  in  two  ten-year  periods  and  one  of  seven  years 
the  mortality  was  as  follows  (II.  12): 
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Twelve  of  the  fourteen  smallpox  deaths  occurred  after  the 
introduction  of  inoculation  in  1776,  and  were  ascribed  by  the 
parish  minister  to  that  source.  Again,  in  the  parish  of  Whit-  ^1 
tinghame,  among  the  Lammermuir  hills,  "it  is  not  remembered  Hj 
that  this  parish  has  ever  been  visited  with  any  e[}idemical 
distemper" — its  vital  statistics  for  ten  years,  178 1-90,  being 
(n.  352): 

Maningv*  Baptfuns  lluriak 

54  '89  81 

On  the  other  hand  another  Berwickshire  parish,  Dunsc.  much 
more  populous  and  occupied  with  weaving^  had  an  epidemic  of 
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smallpox  in  1781,  which  brought  the  annual  deaths  up  to  85»the 
births  for  the  year  being  54. 

Authentic  accounts  of  smallpox  in  Ireland  in  the  i8th 
centur>'  are  not  easy  to  find,  but  it  is  clear  from  such  notices  of 
it  as  do  exist  that  it  could  be  widely  prevalent  and  malignant  in 
type.  Rogers  gives  it  a  bad  name  in  Cork  in  the  first  third  of 
the  century.  During  the  great  famine  and  fever  of  1740-41  the 
deaths  by  smallpox  are  said  to  have  been  twice  or  thrice  as 
many  in  Dublin  as  the  deaths  by  fever\  The  smallpox  mor- 
tality, being  chiefly  of  infants  and  children,  attracted  no  special 
notice,  just  as  the  smallpox  deaths  in  the  famine  of  1817-18, 
although  more  than  those  by  fever,  arc  all  but  unmentioned  in 
the  various  accounts  for  those  years.  Rutt>',  of  Dublin,  under 
the  year  1745,  says:  "The  smallpox  was  brought  to  us  by  a 
conflux  of  beggars  from  the  norths  occasioned  by  the  late 
scarcity  there ;  whose  children,  full  of  the  smallpox,  were 
frequently  exposed  in  our  streets."  His  next  mention  of  small- 
pox is  in  the  winter  of  1757-58,  when  the  disease  "  kept  pace  in 
malignity,"  with  the  prevalent  spotted  or  typhus  fever.  Amidst 
numerous  entries  of  fevers  of  all  kinds  (typhus,  agues,  miliary 
fevers),  as  well  as  scarlatina  and  angina,  these  are  the  only  two 
references  to  smallpox  in  Rutty's  Dublin  annals  from  1726  to 
1766.  The  annals  kept  by  Sims  of  Tyrone  overlap  those  of 
Rutty  by  a  few  years ;  and  his  first  reference  to  smallpox  is 
under  the  year  1766,  which  was  a  year  of  almost  universal 
smallpox  in  England.  Towards  the  close  of  1766  and  in  the 
spring  of  1767  the  smallpox  caused  unheard-of  havoc,  scarcely 
one-half  of  all  that  were  attacked  escaping  death.  The  disease 
had  appeared  the  year  before  along  the  eastern  coast,  and 
proceeded  slowly  westward  with  so  even  a  pace  that  a  curious 
person  might  with  case  have  computed  the  rate  of  its  progress. 
It  had  not  visited  the  country  for  some  years,  and  was  not  seen 
again  until  1770,  when  it  was  less  severe  than  in  1766-7". 

Little  is  heard  of  smallpox  in  the  army  and  navy  in  the  l8th 
century.  Pringlc  says.  "  We  have  never  known  it  of  any  conse- 
quence in  the  field."  On  board  ships  of  war  it  is  mentioned 
occasionally,  but  very  rarely  in  comparison  with  fever.  Lind 
says  that  it  prevailed  in  1758  in  the  '  Royal  George/  among  a 
ship  s  company  of  8S0  men :  "  it  destroyed  four  or  five  persons 

'  Barker  aiui  Cheyne.  u.  s. 

*  Junes  Sims  Mt>.,  Obttn'ations  on  Epidrmie  Diwrderu     LondoOt  1773. 
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and  left  nearly  a  hundred  unattacked\"  Trotter  has  an  occa^ 
sional  reference  to  it  in  his  naval  annals  from  1794  to  1797". 
One  reason,  and  doubtless  the  chief  reason,  for  Us  rarity  in  the 
services  was  that  comparatively  few  escaped  having  it  in  child- 
hood. The  surgeon  to  the  Cheshire  Militia  told  Haygarth  in 
17S1  that  he  found  the  whole  regiment  of  six  hundred  to  have 
had  smallpox,  except  thirty'.  It  does  not  appear  that  so  great  a 
ratio  of  sailors  or  marines  were  protected  by  a  previous  attack ; 
for  Trotter  counted  70  in  a  74-gun  ship  of  war  who  had  not  had  it, 
and  based  a  calculation  thereon  that  there  were  about  6000  men 
in  the  navy  in  the  like  case.  It  was  comparatively  rare,  also,  in 
the  gaols,  doubtless  for  the  same  reason  that  has  been  suggested 
for  the  army  and  navy.  Howard  mentions  it  in  only  three  of 
the  prisons  visited  by  him*. 

The  range  of  severity  in  Smallpox,  and  its  circumstances. 

It  has  been  abundantly  shown  in  the  foregoing,  by  the 
figures  of  Ncttleton  and  others  for  Yorkshire  and  many  other 
parts  of  England  in  1722-27,  of  Frewen  for  Hastings  in  1731, 
by  the  figures  for  each  of  the  four  parishes  of  Northampton  in 
1747,  and  by  Haygarth's  census  of  each  of  the  nine  (or  ten) 
parishes  of  Chester  in  1774,  that  the  average  fatality  of  smallpox 
was  one  death  in  six  or  seven  attacks^     Any  average  of  the 


*  Two  papers  on  Fcixr  and  fM/ecU'an,  \  763,  p.  1 1  a. 
'  Mtditina  Nawtica* 

'  Haygarth,  Sketch  of  a  Plan^  cnr.,  1  7Q3,  p.  Jji- 

*  Gaol  at  Bury  Si  FMitiunds ;  In  the  winter  of  1773,  five  died  of  the  smnUimx. 
No  apothecary  (hen.  I^-iccMer  County  Gao]  :  In  1774  three  debtors  nnd  one  Iclon 
died  of  the  smallpox.  *'Of  that  disease,  I  wxs  informed,  few  ever  recover  in  Uiis 
Ijaol."  Okfurd  Castle:  In  1773  eleven  died  of  the  sni.illjxix.  In  1774  that  dtAtemper 
still  in  the  gaol.  In  1775  one  debtor  died  of  it  in  May,  three  debtors  and  a  petty 
nffcndcr  in  June;  three  iccuvercd.  No  infirmary,  no  straw  to  lie  on.  Stair  of  thr 
Prisons. 

'  I  append  Ha^arth's  full  table  of  the  Chester  sroalI[K)x  epidemic,  1774  ; 
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kind  represents  a  very  wide  range,  as  indeed  the  table  of 
epidemics  on  p.  518  sufficiently  shows;  and  as  it  is  a  matter  of 
scientific  interest  to  ascertain,  if  possible  for  smallpox  as  for 
other  epidemic  infections,  the  circumstances  of  its  greater  or 
lesser  fatality,  I  shall  endeavour  to  illustrate  still  farther  the  fact 
of  its  wide  range  from  an  extremely  mild  to  an  extremely  severe 
disease,  and  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  or  conditions  of 
the  same. 

In  the  first  place,  selected  ages  were  below  or  above  the 
average,  Isaac  Masscy,  apothecary  to  Christ's  Hospital  school, 
having  boys  to  deal  with  at  the  most  favourable  of  all  ages  for 
smallpox,  found  that  not  one  had  died  of  the  32  children 
"  who  are  all  that  have  had  the  smallpox,  in  the  last  two  years, 
in  that  family";  and  that  "upon  a  strict  review  of  thirty  years 
business,  and  more,  I  have  reason  to  thinlc  not  i  in  40  smallpox 
patients  of  the  younger  life  have  died,  that  is,  above  five  and 
under  eighteen  V  On  the  other  hand  the  London  Smallpox 
Hospital,  whose  patients,  as  the  stereotyped  phrase  in  the  reports 
said,  were  "  most  of  them  adults,  often  admitted  after  great 
irregularities  and  when  there  arc  hardly  any  hopes  of  a  cure," 
had  to  acknowledge  about  one  death  in  four  or  five  cases  on  an 
average,  which  average,  again,  included  such  an  unfavourable 
year  as  1762,  with  224  deaths  in  844  cases. 

Small  groups  of  cases  might  perchance  incline  to  mildness  ofi 
to  severity.  Those  of  the  former  kind  in  the  practice  of  one 
person  were  the  more  likely  to  be  recorded.  Thus  Deering  says 
that,  in  London  about  the  year  1731,  his  method  answered  so 
well  that  "out  of  one  hundred  smallpox  patients  who  were 
under  my  care  within  the  course  of  two  years,  I  lost  but  one. 
However,  sincerity  obliges  me  to  own  that  the  smallpocks  were 
not  during  that  whole  time  generally  malignant,  for  some  had 
them  favourable,  and  the  matter  in  others  who  had  the  confluent 
kind  came  in  most  by  the  eighth  day  to  a  good  suppuration*." 
This  might  be  matched  with  an  experience  from  the  seventeenth 


'  XttAC  Maiscy,  Retnarki  an  Dr  Jurin*t  last  yearly  ActeuHi  ef  the  Success  ^ 
Inoadation*  Lontl.  1717,  p.  6.  Huxbaia  held  llial  children  might  be  "prepared" 
for  (he  nalunil  .sni.ill|>ox,  a.s  it  waiv  then  the  cu:»tum  tu  prepare  Lhcm  for  the  inoculated 
diwasc,  so  that  few  of  ihcm  nefd  have  it  severely:  "I  am  pentu^Ldetl,  if  |.u;r&oii& 
regularly  prcjiarcd  were  to  receive  the  variolous  conlngion  in  a  naltirnl  way,  far  the 
greater  pan  would  have  lhcm  in  a  mild  n\aiincr."  On  Frvtrs.  iwA  cd.  1750, 
p.  133- 

■  L.  Deering.  M.D,,  Aiconnt  of  an  impnjveti  Methoii  of  treating  the  Sma/t/ochs, 
Nottioghun,  1737. 
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century  already  given  on  the  doubtful  authority  of  an  empiric'. 
At  Nottingham,  in  1737,  Deering  claimed  to  have  treated 
fifty-one  cases  with  three  deaths.  Dr  Robertson,  physician  to 
the  fleet,  says  of  his  practice  ashore :  "  When  I  arrived  at  Hythe 
in  the  beginning  of  April,  1783,  the  smallpox  was  pretty 
general. ..My  patients,  about  fifty  in  number,  all  did  well"." 

The  hold  of  a  slave-ship  may  not  seem  a  very  good  place  to 
have  smallpox  in  ;  and  yet,  in  the  voyage  of  the  '  Hannibal/  450 
tons,  36  guns,  from  Guinea  to  Barbados  in  1694,  with  700  slaves 
on  board,  of  whom  320  died  on  the  passage  from  dysenter>'  and 
white  flux,  the  fatality  of  smallpox  was  so  slight  that  "not  above 
a  dozen"  were  lost  by  it,  "though  we  had  a  hundred  sick  of 
it  at  a  time,  and  that  it  went  through  the  ship'."  This  giv 
some  colour  to  that  remarkable  experience  in  the  treatment 
smallpox  which  occupied  so  much  of  the  attention  of  Bishop 
Berkeley  and  of  his  friend  Prior  about  the  years  1746-7.  The 
captain  of  a  slave-ship  on  his  return  home  made  affidavit  befor 
the  mayor  of  Liverpool,  "in  the  presence  of  several  princip 
persons  of  that  town,"  that  smallpox  attacked  tlie  slaves  on 
board,  when  on  the  Guinea  Coast,  to  the  number  of  170,  that  169 
of  them  who  were  induced  to  partake  of  tar-water  recovered, 
and  that  the  one  negro  who  proved  recalcitrant  against  the 
bishop  of  Cloyne's  panacea  died  of  the  disease*.  The  somewhat 
low  fatality  of  the  Boston  epidemic  of  1752  (569  deaths  in  5545 
attacks  not  including  the  attacks  among  inoculated  persons) 
was  thought  possibly  due  to  the  use  of  tar-water  by  many*. 

Sometimes  a  run  of  highly  favourable  cases  was  followed  by 
a  succession  of  fatalities^  or  vice  versa,    Dr  Maplctoft.  to  whom 
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'  John  Lamport  alias  Lampard,  u.  8. 

■  Oln,  on  Ship  Fever^  ,5-f.     New  ed.     Lond.  1789,  p.  448. 

*  Thomas  PliilHps.  "  Journal  of  &  Voytgt,"  &c.  in  Churchill's  ColUctum  of , 
VI.  173. 

*  Berkeley's  claim  for  tar -^TOttr^  in  smallpox  was  a  double  one,  as  a  preventive 
modifier,  and  as  a  cure.  Of  tht*  furroer  he  says:  "Another  reason  which  recommeiK 
Ur-WAter,  jiarticularly  to  infants  and  children,  is  the  great  security  it  brings  _ 
the  smallpox  to  those  that  drink  it.  who  arc  observed,  either  never  to  take  tl 
diittemper,  or  to  have  it  in  the  ccnilest  manner."  Further  Thoughts  oh  Tar-tc>ait* 
1751-  In  his  Second  Letter  to  Thomas  Prior^  £s^.  1746  (in  Works,  4  vols.  Oxfoi 
1871,  III.  476)  he  gives  Ihe  fiimous  case  of  curing  by  it: — *'tbe  wonderful 
ftllcMe<1  by  a  solemn  affidavit  of  Captain  Drape  at  Liverpcwl,  whereby  it  appcnrs 
of  170  negroes  seizctl  at  once  by  ttie  tmallpox  on  the  coast  of  Guinea  one  only  di 
who  rcfiLsed  to  drink  tar-waler;  and  the  remaining  169  all  recoveied.  by  drinking 
without  any  other  medicine,  notwithstn.nding  the  heat  of  the  elinuitc  and  ij 
incommodities  of  the  ves^l.  A  fact  so  well  vouched  must,  with  a\\  unbiassed 
oniweigh,  &c.*' 

*  t'rince,   Gent,  Maj^at,  .Sept  1753,  p.  414. 


Instances  of  mild  and  sincere  Smallpox, 
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Sydenham  dedicated  a  book,  was  originally  in  good  physician's 
practice  and  Gresham  professor  of  physic ;  but  he  gave  up  these 
emoluments  to  enter  the  Church,  and  it  is  related  by  one  who 
conversed  with  him  in  his  extreme  old  age  that  he  gave  a 
singular  reason  for  changing  his  profession,  namely  that, 
having  treated  smallpox  cases  for  years  without  losing  one 
(his  treatment  being  to  do  nothing  at  all),  he  thereafter  found 
that  two  or  three  died  under  his  hands^ 

FothergilTs  sixteen  cases,  in  a  certain  locality  of  London  in 
1752,  with  only  one  death,  are  an  instance  of  a  run  of  mild  cases. 
At  the  Whitehaven  Dispensary  in  1796  there  was  a  good  in- 
stance of  how  an  average  is  made  up ;  of  the  first  seven  cases 
attended  from  the  dispensary  three  died,  and  then  followed  a  run 
of  thirty-four  cases  with  only  two  of  them  fatal.  Again,  a  high 
or  low  degree  of  fatality  might  seem  to  pertain  to  a  particular 
spot.  Bateman  gives  an  instance  in  1807  of  28  deaths  within  a 
month  in  a  single  court  off  Shoe  Lane;  also  in  1812,  "in  one 
small  court  in  Shoe  Lane,  seventeen  individuals  have  lately  been 
cut  off  by  this  variolous  plague'."  One  can  understand  that  of 
the  old  Shoe  Lane;  but  why  should  NantwJch  have  been  reputed 
never  to  have  its  smallpox  mortal  ?  Worse  things  are  told  of 
country  smallpox  in  Scotland  than  in  England.  In  1758,  it  is 
said,  8  died  out  of  28  near  Cupar  Fife,  and  in  some  parts  of 
Teviotdale  "  three  or  four  died  for  one  that  recovered'.'*  Similar 
unparalleled  mortalities  are  reported  by  some  parish  ministers  in 
the  *  Statistical  Account.' 

Clcghom  stationed  with  British  troops  in  Minorca  had  a 
good  opportunity  of  comparing  two  epidemics  of  smallpox,  one 
in  1742  and  the  other  in  1746.  There  had  been  no  smallpox 
since  E725,  so  that  when  it  did  come  in  March,  1742,  it  found 
many  susceptible  of  it :  "  every  house  was  a  hospital  "  ;  but  "  in 
proportion  to  the  numbers,  not  many  died ;  and  what  mortality 
there  was  happened  chiefly  among  children  at  the  breast  and  tlie 
common  soldiers.  About  the  end  of  July  the  disease  suddenly 
disappeared,  most  of  those  who  were  susceptible  of  it  having  by 
that  time  undergone  it."  Four  and  a  half  years  after,  in 
December,  1745.  the  infection  was  brought  in  by  one  of  H.  M. 
ships  from  Constantinople,  and  produced  in  many  cases  attacks  of 


'  Waller  l.ynn,  u.  s.  1715,  tui  inif, 

'   /Efforts,  tS-r.   iBly. 

'  Whjrii.  AftJ.  Otn,  anJ In^mrittt  II.  (1763),  p.  187. 
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a  bad  type;  which  leads  Cleghorn  to  remark  that  "it  is  a  matter 
of  chance  whether  the  best  or  the  worst  kind  is  got  in  the 
natural  way*."  Barbados  had  its  epidemic  maladies  noted  from 
season  to  season  for  several  years  by  Hillary,  who  enters  smallpox 
once:  "May,  1752,  smallpox  epidemic:  in  general  of  the  distinct 
kind;  and  in  those  few  who  had  the  confluent  sort,  they  were 
generally  of  a  good  kind'/'  Foreign  observers  were  sometimes 
struck  by  the  same  mildness  of  a  whole  epidemic*. 

The  often  cited  remark  of  Wagstafle  in  1722,  that  there 
cases  which  a  physician  could  not  save  and  cases  which  a  nurse 
could  not  lose,  had  many  illustrations.     The  cases  of  Queen 
Mary,  in    1694,  with  the  best  physicians  at  her  bed-side,  and 
of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  in   1660,  show  the  one  event; 
following  from  the  Gentleman  s  MagazitUs  shows  the  other : 


.Hi 
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In  the  parish  of  WTiitiington.  Derbyshire,  seventeen  patients  in  all    

the  smallpox  in  the  year   1753  ;  the  first  was  seized  June  7.  and  the  Ia9t 

August  12.     They  were  all  children,  of  various  ages,  and  all  did  well.  Aa 
apothecary  was  called  to  one  only  of  them*. 

A  note  added  says : 


;r^^ 


^William  Cave,  a  tradesman  of  Rugby,  had  twelve  children,  who, 
three  nephews,  were  seized  with  the  smallpox  ;  some  of  them  had  it  sevei 
but  all  did  well  through  the  care  of  their  mothers,  without  the  inten'ention  of 
an  apothecary." 

Or  there  might  be  the  average  fatality  in  village  epidemics  left 
to  domestic  treatment  only.  At  Kelsall  and  Ashton,  two  small 
Cheshire  villages,  sixty-nine  persons  had  smallpox  during  seven 
months  of  1773,  of  whom  twelve  died.  "  No  medical  practitio 
visited  any  of  the  patients  during  the  whole  disease*." 

To  find  a  single  principle  of  cleavage  through  the  smallp^ 
of  the  1 8th  ccnlur)',  dividing  it  into  good  and  bad,  is  impossible 
The  determining  things  were  manifold,   and   they  are   to    us 
obscure.     Things  proper  to  the  individual  constitution  or  t 
perament,  hidden  in  what  has  been  called  "the  abysmal  d 
of  personality,"  cover  a   good   deal   in  our  reactions  towai 
smallpox  as  in  more  important  relationships.     Generalizing  s 
facts  to  the  utmost,  we  do  not  get  beyond  the  notion  that  the 

'  Cleghorn,  Diseases  cf  Minorca.     London  (under  the  years). 

*  Hillary,  Changes  of  tht  An\  and  Ef>idfmirai  Dismses  of  Barbados. 
'  Muret,  hfim.  far  la  SociJU  ^cmtomiqut  dc  Birnty  1766.     **  I'opulolion  di 

pay*  dc  Vaud":  p.  loi,  "  J'ai  vu  it  Veocy,  la  petite  v^role  ctrc  gen^tale  dans  toi 
ville,  dcs  centaincs  d'enfons  attaqu^  de  cclte  matadic,  et  qu'k  peine  il  en  mouroit 
ou  hoil." 

*  Cent,  Magax,  1753.  p.  1 14.     Letter  from  Sam.  Pegge,  rector,  17  Fch.  1753.] 

*  llaygarth,  Phi!.  Trans,  Lxv.  87. 
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"greater  or  lesser  degree  of  proclivity  runs  in  families.  Morton 
could  recdll  no  case  of  smallpox  fatal  in  his  own  family,  nor, 
curiously  enough,  among  his  wife's  relations.  On  the  other 
hand  he  introduces  a  case,  his  53rd,  as  if  to  illustrate  the 
contrary — a  fair  and  elegant  young  lady,  sprung  of  a  dis- 
tinguished stock,  but  one  to  which  this  disease  was  wont  to 
prove  calamitous  as  if  by  hereditary  right'.  The  royal  family 
of  Stuart  had  a  peculiar  fatality  in  smallpox  ;  and  so,  it  appears, 
had  the  family  of  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  who  wrote  to  Thomas 
Coke  on  iS  June,  1701:  '*  I  am  informed  Lord  Kilmorey 
[married  to  his  sister]  is  ill  of  a  fever,  and  that  some  think  it 
may  prove  tlie  smallpox.  For  the  love  of  God,  send  for  my 
sister  to  your  house.  She  never  has  had  them  and  they  have 
proved  fatal  in  our  family  V  A  similar  fatality  in  the  family  of 
John  Evelyn  can  be  traced  in  the  pages  of  his  diary. 

Next  to  the  individual  constitution,  we  may  take  the 
epidemic  constitution,  in  the  Hippocratic  sense.  No  one 
keeping  before  him  the  strange  diversities  of  type  in  whole 
cpidemtcsof  scarlatina  and  measles  will  say  that  the  Hippocratic 
doctrine  of  varying  constitutions  is  not  requisite  to  cover  a 
certain  element  of  mystery.  But  we  should  rationalize  it 
wherever  we  can  ;  and  there  are  some  obvious  considerations 
that  may  be  used  to  explain  why  smallpox,  throughout  a  whole 
epidemic,  had  so  high  an  average  fatality  in  some  years  or  in 
some  localities.  Rutty,  who  noted  the  fevers  and  other 
prevalent  maladies  in  Dublin  and  elsewhere  in  Ireland  from 
year  to  year,  and  the  associations  of  the  same  with  famine  or 
the  like,  says  that  some  had  dyscntcr>'  in  1757,  '*  promoted 
perhaps  by  the  badness  of  their  bread,  as  it  was  a  lime  of  great 
scarcity,"  that  a  low.  putrid,  petechial  fever  followed  in  the 
winter,  fatal  to  not  a  few  of  the  young  and  strong  both  in 
Dublin  and  in  the  country,  and  that  as  the  cases  of  petechial 
fever  increased  much  beyond  the  usual  number  in  January, 
1758,   "it    was    observable    tliat    the    smallpox    kept   pace   in 


'  Morion,  Pyrtelogta,  11.  338  :  "  Kl  qtiidem  omnc«  haercdiLirio  quasi  jarc  licnignU 
utis  vanflli^  icntattantiir,  qiMc  (Deo  fnventc)  evenliun  KCiinilum  halmcrunt ;  nuni]iiam 
cnim  quemnuain  mea  vcl  conjugU  meae  siirpc  ortum  hoc  moriK}  pcriisse  rnemini.** 
The  caic  of  hereditary  (cmlcncy  to  fitAl  smallpox  is  No.  53,  p.  470:  "  Domiiu 
Thcodosia  Tytherkngh,  vir^u  trlq;nrb>  ac  tormo^,  atiipe  celuttcrriiuft  (&cd  cui  hie 
morbus  jure  quui  haeredilario  funcstus  c^s«  solebjtl)"  Sec.  She  <Iietl  ifi  a  late  stage 
of  the  liiseast!. 

*  Cal,  CoJtf  MSS.  (HisU  MSS.  Commis.)  n.  439. 
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malignity  with  the  fevers'."     That  was  the  same  year^TsSnoT 
which  Whytt  records,  along  with  the  fatal  smallpox  of  Fifeshire 
and  Teviotdalc,  a  dysentery  and  pestilential  fever  a  month  or 
two  before,  disastrous  in  Argyllshire,  less  moital  in  Haddington 
and    Newcastle,   as   well    as   an    influenza    all    over   Scotland*,  ^i 
Again,  in  the  country  town  and  parish  of  Painswick,  Gloucester- ^| 
shire,  there  \vas  an  epidemic  of  smallpox  in  the  summer  of  1785  ^^ 
so  fatal  that  nearly  one  in  three  of  the  infected  died.     '*  This 
fatality."  says  J.  C.  Jenner,  "may  in  some  measure  perhaps  be 
attributed    to  a   contagious    fever    and    epidemic    ague   which 
prevailed  at  the  same  time,  and  to  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere  " 
— many  being  dropsical  from  the  agues  that  had  afflicted  them 
for  months,  and  many  reduced  by  the  typhus  fever*.     A  striking 
instance  of  the  fatality  of  smallpox  among  children  in  a  poor 
state   of   health   owing   to   previous   disease   is    given    by   Sir 
William  Watson  : 

At  the  Foundling  Hospital  of  London,  containing  upwards 
of  300  children,  there  were  60  cases  of  smallpox  during  the  last 
six  months  of  the  year  1762,  of  which  only  4  died,  or  i  in  15. 
In  April  and  May  of  next  year  (1763)  measles  of  a  bad  type 
broke  out  among  the  312  inmates,  attacking  180,  of  whom  19 
died  (over  i  in  10),  while  many  who  recovered  were  greatly 
weakened,  having  ulcerations  of  the  lips  and  mouth  for  some 
time  after.  In  May  and  June,  when  the  children  were  recovering 
from  measles,  the  smallpox  attacked  many  in  the  hospital, 
including  18  who  had  lately  gone  through  the  measles.  No 
fewer  than  11  of  tliose  18  died  of  smallpox-  A  corresponding 
fatality  of  smallpox  was  observed  shortly  before  among  children 
at  the  Foundling  who  were  recovering  from  or  had  lately  passed 
through  the  dysentery  or  "dysenteric  fever*." 

It  happens  that  we  can  compare  a  mild  or  average  smallpox 
with  an  unusually  fatal  one,  and  the  conditions  on  which  they 
respectively    depended,    in    the    two    neighbouring    towns    of 

*  Rutty,  ChroHohgicai  flistery  of  the  Wtitth^r  and  Scasam,  and  prn*ailit^ 
Dtstasts  in  Dublin  tiuritt^  forty  years.     London,   1770,   under  the  dates. 

=*  Shurt    {Comf^iratiiK    History  of  ifu   Itunase    and   Detrt'asc   of  Mankind   im 
Jinjftand^  i2r\.     Limd.  1767)  has  found  si>mcwhcrc  ft  statement  thnl  in  I7t7  there  was 
"n  most  f:i(al  conlinu.-il  fever  in  the  \Vc?.l  of  Scoiliuid,  in  January  and  Kcbrnary, 
nut  Ies5  fatal  confluent  snullpoji  in  Match  and  April." 

■  /^tuf.  Mtd.  Journ.  VM.  16.1-  ^^_ 

*  W.  Wauon.  in  Medi<ai  Ohsfrvations  and  Ifujnints  by  a  Society  of  Pkytikiiins  m 
Lottdon^  IV.  (1771),  p-  153-  Whether  the  epidemic  that  preceded  the  smallpox  wax 
measles  or  jtcarlatina  is  a  question  thnl  was  raised  by  Willan,  and  i&  refericd  to  in  the 
chapter  on  "  Scarlatina  and  Diphtheria." 
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EpuUtnics  at    Warritigion  and  Chester  compared.        55  ^ 

Warrington  and  Chester  in  the  two  successive  years  1773  and 
1774.  Chester  in  1774  had  the  average  kind  of  epidemic — 1385 
cases  with  202  deaths  (1  in  6'85),  all  in  children.  The  Chester 
populace,  as  described  by  Haygarth,  lived  for  the  most  part  in 
poor  houses  of  the  newer  suburbs  ;  they  were  filthy  in  their 
persons  and  their  houses  were  often  visited  by  typhus  fever 
(supra,  p.  41).  But  the  occupations  of  the  men  were  not 
unhealthy,  and  the  women  would  seem  to  have  been  left  to 
their  domestic  duties  in  the  usual  way.  At  Warrington  the 
circumstances  were  difTerent.  A  scat  of  the  sailcloth  weaving 
from  the  Eli/iabethan  period  (as  early  as  1586  the  "  poledavics  *' 
of  Warrington  are  mentioned),  it  had  retained  its  repute  and 
extended  its  industry  as  sailcloth  came  more  into  demand*. 
The  American  War,  and  the  earlier  war  with  the  French  in 
Canada,  caused  an  immense  number  of  ships  to  be  com* 
missioned  for  the  royal  navy,  and  the  Warrington  looms  are 
said  to  have  furnished  half  of  all  the  sailcloth  that  the  fleets 
needed*.  Its  manufacturers  made  their  fortunes,  new  looms 
were  added,  population  was  drawn  to  the  town  from  the  country, 
marriages  multiplied  and  were  unusually  prolific,  and  the 
swarms  of  children  were  hardly  into  their  teens  before  they  were 
set  to  earn  wages  along  with  their  fathers  and  their  mothers. 
Wc  have  vital  statistics  from  the  parish  register  by  Aikin',  and 
an  account  of  the  industries  by  Arthur  Young,  as  he  saw  them 
in  1769*.  During  the  twenty  years  from  1702  to  1722,  each 
marriage,  according  to  the  register,  produced  only  2*9  children  ; 
from  (752  to  \TJ2,  the  marriages  averaged  73  in  a  year,  and  the 
baptisms  237,  being  325  children  to  each  mar^iage^  But  in  the 
last  three  years  of  that  period.  1770-72,  the  marriages  had  risen 
rapidly  to  an  annual  average  of  95,  and  the  baptisms  to  331, 
being  about  3*5  children  to  each  marriage.  From  1773  to  1781 
the  marriages  averaged  85  and  tlae  fecundity  reached  4*5 
children   to   each.      Arthur   Young   found   the   whole   of   this 


*  AhhoIs  af  tht  i^ards  of  tVarringtou  and  Bewtty  frvm  1587.  By  W.  Bearoonl. 
Manchester,  1H7J,  p.  stix. 

*  John  .-Vikin,  M.D.,  Deuriptwm  of  tht  Country  from  thirty  to  forty  MUti 
aroHHti  Afiitw hater.      London,   1795,   n.  yyt. 

*  Taken  oul  uf  ihc  rcgislrr  by  Aikin  a(  the  reqiicsl  of  Dr  Riclmnl  rrice,  nnd 
publUhetl  by  Uie  latter  in  the  4th  ed.  of  his  Ohs.  vn  Revfrnonary  Paymttntt.  Lood. 
•  78i,  II.  5,  100. 

'  Arthur  \'oung.  Six  Months  Tour  through  tkt  North  of  E^aland,  4  vols. 
Lumtun.  1770-71,  ill.  t6jf. 

'  Torcival,  Phit.  JVam.  UXV.  318. 
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community,  men,  women,  and  children,  engaged  in  sailclclh  or 
sacking  manufacture,  boot-making,  and  pin-making. 

"At  Warrington  the  manufactures  of  sailcloth  and  sacking  are  very 
considerable.  The  first  is  spun  by  women  and  girls,  who  cam  about  2«/.  a 
day.  It  is  then  bleached,  which  is  done  by  men,  who  earn  loj.  a  week  ;  after 
bleaching,  ii  is  wound  by  women,  whose  earnings  are  2J.  6(/.  a  week  ;  next  ii 
is  warped  by  men,  who  earn  7^.  a  week ;  and  then  starched,  the  earnini^s 
lar.  6(/.  a  week.  The  last  operation  is  the  weaving  in  which  the  men  earn 
9J.,  the  women  %s.,  the  boys  3-r.  6^.  a  week.  The  spinners  (women)  in  the 
sacking  branch  earn  6j.  a  week.  Then  it  is  wound  on  bobbins  by  women 
and  children,  whose  earnings  are  4</.  a  day.. ..The  sailcloth  employs  about 
300  weavers,  and  the  sacking  150 ;  and  they  reckon  20  spinners  and  2  or  j 
other  hands  to  every  weaver." 

On  that  basis  of  reckoning.  Young  estimated  that  the 
Warrington  manufactures  employed  about  eleven  thousand 
hands;  but  as  Aikin,  in  1781,  counted  the  whole  inhabitants  of 
the  borough  and  three  adjoining  hamlets  at  9501,  it  is  clear  that 
a  good  many  spinners  of  the  flax  and  hemp  who  lived  in  the 
country  near  Warrington  must  be  allowed  for  in  the  eleven 
thousand.  At  all  events  Warrington  was  an  early  and  an 
extreme  instance  of  that  hurry  and  scramble  of  wage-earning,  by 
fathers,  mothers  and  children,  which  the  growth  of  manufactures 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  i8th  century  gave  rise  to,  and  of  which 
many  particulars  came  to  light  long  after  during  the  discussions 
that  preceded  the  passing  of  the  Factory  Act  The  mothers 
were  workers,  and  all  the  while  breeders  at  a  somewhat  high 
rate.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  the  household  duties  were 
got  through,  and  the  infants  reared,  in  such  an  industrial  hive. 
Nor  was  there  much  attention  given,  during  those  great  days  of 
the  sailcloth  industry,  to  the  scavenging  and  lighting  of  the 
town,  and  probably  little  to  the  overcrowded  state  of  its  old- 
fashioned  streets  and  lanes.  It  was  in  January  and  February, 
1775,  fully  a  year  after  the  great  smallpox  epidemic  had  ceased, 
that  Mr  Blackburne.  who  had  become  lord  of  the  manor  in  1764, 
"promoted  the  design  of  establishing  a  court  of  requests  at 
Warrington,  cleansing  and  lighting  the  town,  and  removing  the 
butchers'  stalls."  These  proposals,  we  are  told,  gave  rise  to  a 
paper  war'. 

Ferriar  has  described  what  was  apt  to  happen  when  country 
people  migrated  to  manufacturing  towns,  got  married,  and  had 
children  bom  to  them : 
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"A  young  couple  live  very  happily,  till  the  woman  is  confined  by  her  first 
lying-in.  The  cessation  of  her  employment  then  produces  a  deficiency  in 
their  income,  at  a  time  when  expenses  unavoidably  increase.  She  therefore 
wants  many  comforts,  and  even  the  indulgences  necessary  to  her  situation  ; 
she  becomes  sickly,  droops,  and  at  last  is  laid  up  by  a  fever  or  a  pneumonic 
complaint  ;  the  child  dwindles,  and  frequently  dies ;  the  husband,  unable  to 
hire  a  nurse,  gives  up  most  of  his  time  to  attendance  on  his  wife  and  child  ; 
his  wages  are  reduced  to  a  trifle ;  vexation  and  want  render  him  diseased, 
and  the  whole  family  sometimes  perishes,  from  the  want  of  a  small  timely 
supply  which  their  future  industr}-  would  have  amply  repaid  to  the  public^' 

What  Ferriar  saw  so  often  some  years  after  at  Manchester 
must  have  been  a  not  uncommon  case  at  Warrington  during  the 
bustling  time  that  Arthur  Young  describes.  Its  infantile 
mortality  was  certainly  excessive,  according  to  the  following 
comparison  with  that  of  Chester,  from  the  figures  supplied  to 
Price  by  Aikin  from  the  Warrington  burial  registers  of  nine  years, 
1773-81,  and  by  Haygarth  from  the  Chester  bills  for  ten  years, 
1772-81*.  The  deaths  arc  reduced  to  annual  averages,  and  those 
of  Warrington  are  raised,  in  the  third  column,  to  the  ratio  of  the 
population  of  Chester  by  making  them  half  as  much  again. 

Annuiii  average  of  dtaths  from  all  causes  under  fve  years. 

WarrinBlon.  CboUcr.  Wamnston 

Pi^p.  9iy>i  Pop.  14,173  raised  to  the 

Af;«»  Bl  (leaib  io   17&1  in   1774  ratio  oS  Chewier 

Under  one  year  727  80*6  109*0 

One  to  two  43-5  36'!  65-2 

Two  to  three  20'l  234  jo'i 

Three  to  four  irq  14*4  17*2 

Four  ;o  five  7*0  87  ro'5 

It  was  among  infants  and  young  children  born  and  brought 

up  with  such   comparatively  poor  chances  of   surviving,  that 

smalli>ox  broke  out  at  Warrington  In  January,  1773,  reaching  its 

climax  in  May  and  ending  about  October,  with  a  mortality  of 

209  or  21 1.     Aikin  says  : 

"  Us  victims  were  chiefly  young  children,  whom  it  attacked  with  such 
instant  fur>-  that  the  best-directed  means  for  relief  were  of  little  avail.  In 
general  the  sick  were  kept  sufficiently  cool,  and  were  properly  supplied  with 
diluting  and  acidulous  drinks  ;  yet  where  they  recovered,  it  seemed  rather 
owing  to  a  less  degree  of  malignity  in  the  cfiscase  or  greater  strength  to 
struggle  with  it,  than  any  peculiar  management.  When  it  ended  fatally,  it 
was  usually  before  the  pustules  came  to  maturation  ;  and,  indeed,  in  many 
they  showed  no  disposition  to  advance  after  the  complete  eruption,  but 
remamed  quite  flat  and  pale" — a  sure  sign  of  poor  stamttta  vitae,  "  In  one 
neighbourhood  I  found  that  out  of  29  who  had  the  disease,  12  died,  or  about 
3  in  5  ;  in  others  the  morlalitv  was  slill  greater,  and  1  have  reason  to  believe 
it  was  not  less  on  ihc  whole. 

*  Kcrrlar,  MtJ.  Obs.  and  fiefttctionx. 

■  PricCf  JifverxieuAry  Paymrnix.     4th  ed.  il. 
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The  monthly  procuress  of  the  mortality  at  Warrington  and 
Chester  respectively  was  as  follows' : 


Jan. 

Feb. 

March 

April 

May 

June 


Deaths. 

DcBtKs. 

Wftrrinpon. 

Chester, 

»773 

1774 

4 

O 

4 

I 

U 

0 

23 

o 

63 

3 

49 

3 

DeatlH. 

r>eAih-u 

Warritipon, 

Ch*«eT, 

«773 
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July 

33 

M 

Aug. 

26 

Sept. 

7 

28 

Oct 

3 

46 

Nov. 

o 

44 

Dec. 

I 
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The  following  are  the  ages  at  which  the  children  died   of 
smallpox,  and  of  all  causes,  in  each  town  during  the  epidemic 


year* 


Warnngioa  (pop.  in  1781.  9501)     Cheiief  <po|>.  in  1774,  i4<7ij) 


Ag. 

Smallpox 

Othrr  deathii 

SmaJlpov 

Other  dcatiu 

Under  one  month 

0 

18 

0 

17 

One  to  three  months 

4 

9 

3 

>9 

Three  to  six  months 

4 

9 

4 

10 

Six  to  twelve  months 

^ 

15 

44 

8 

One  to  two  years 

24 

38 

H 

Two  to  three  years 

33 

5 

42 

3 

Three  to  five  years 

33 

14 

49 

«3 

Five  to  ten  years 

12 

IS 

22 

8 

Above  ten  years 

0 

0 

— 
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Comparing  the  ages  at  death  in  the  two  epidemics,  we  see  at 
a  glance  that  the  second  year  was  most  fatal  to  children  at 
Warrington,  whereas  at  Chester  the  deaths  fell  more  at  the 
higher  ages,  although  in  ratio  of  its  population  it  was  only  on  a 
par  with  Warrington  even  at  these  ages. 

If  the  great  smallpKJX  year  at  each  town  be  left  out,  1773  at 
Warrington,  1774  at  Chester,  the  mortality  of  infants  in  their 
second  year  from  all  causes  is  found  to  be  one-third  more  at 
Warrington  than  at  Chester  on  an  annual  average  of  eight  (or 
nine)  years.     Some  such  difference   Haygarth  says  was  well 

'  Aikin,  PAi/.  Trans,  rxiv.  (1774).  p.  438;  Haygarth,  ifiU.  t.xvrii.  131. 

*  "  Almost  ended  nl  the  winter  solstice,  only  19  rcmuninj*  ill  in  January,  Ij'.'i.*' 

*  I'crciv.-*!,  for  Warrington.  JA-^.  O&s.  ank  /tti/iiiries,  V.  (1776),  p.  771  (infnr- 
mation  from  Arkin) ;  Haygarth,  for  Chester,  Pkii.  Trans,  lxviii,  150.  Maygnrth 
{Sk^tih  of  a  p/an,  iSr**-.  p.  141)  gives  the  following  ubie  of  the  small^Kix  deaths  and 
the  deaths  from  all  caoscs  at  several  ages  of  children  up  to  ten  years  at  Chester  from 
1779  to  1777  inclusive; 

Under  one         ■ — »  »— 3  3 — 5  5—10  Total 

.Smallpox  deaths  91  75  83  86  34  369 

All  other  deaths  int  155  68  68 


■I 
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known  between  the  smallpox  of  great  and  small  towns,  namely, 
that  it  *'  attacks  children  at  an  earlier  age,  and  consequently  is  fatal 
to  a  larger  proportion  of  people,  in  great  than  in  small  towns'." 
Although  Warrington  was  the  smaller  town,  infants  died  earlier 
there  than  at  Chester  (from  smallpox  and  from  all  causes),  or  the 
probability  of  life  was  less  ; — a  statistical  fact  which  Price  made 
out,  but  was  unable  to  explain.  The  explanation  is  the  poor 
stamina  of  the  Warrington  children,  which  was  due  most  of  all 
to  the  circumstance  that  the  married  women  were  at  once  wage- 
earners  and  prolific  breeders. 

In  the  smallpox  year  at  Warrington,  the  deaths  from  all 
causes  under  five  years  of  age  were  625  of  the  whole  mortality, 
(in  infants  under  two  years  they  were  43*5  per  cent,  of  all 
deaths)  smallpox  having  caused  them  in  the  ratio  of  199  to  291. 
Although  Aikin's  estimate  of  two  deaths  in  five  cases  is  im- 
probable for  the  whole  epidemic,  we  may  admit  a  rate  of  one 
death  in  four,  which  would  give  Warrington  in  1773  about  as 
many  cases  in  proportion  to  its  numbers  as  Chester  had  in  1774 — 
844  in  a  population  of  some  9000.  as  compared  with  1385  in  a 
population  of  14,713. 

The  epidemics  o^  smallpox  at  Carlisle  in  1779  and  Leeds  in 
1781  were  unusually  mortal,  for  reasons  analogous  to  those 
assigned  in  the  case  of  Warrington.  Both  towns  had  increased 
fast  in  numbers,  owing  to  the  growth  of  the  weaving  and  spinning 
industries,  both  were  overcrowded,  ill  ventilated,  and  filthy,  and 
both  had  high  mortalities  from  typhus  fever  among  the  adults, 
as  described  in  another  chapter.  At  Carlisle,  the  great  epidemic 
of  smallpox,  which  was  the  children's  special  scourge,  came  in 
1779,  two  years  before  the  typhus  fever  reached  a  height.  The 
smallpox  caused  90  deaths,  while  "a  species  of  scarlet  fever"  at 
the  same  time  caused  39  deaths.  Heysham  estimated  somewhat 
vaguely  that  these  90  deaths  occurred  in  300  cases,  or  one  case 
fatal  in  yi,  which  is  double  the  average*.  Lucas  gives  the 
proportion  at  Leeds  more  exactly — 462  cases,  in  six  months, 
with  130  fatalities,  or  i  in  3*5.  The  epidemic  at  Leeds  in 
1721-22,  which  Ncttleton  described  as  "  more  than  usually 
mortal,"  caused  189  deaths  in  792  attacks,  or  i  in  4'2.  There 
were  fewer  attacks  in  the  much  larger  population  (17,117)  of 


*  lIcyBham.  Oi>s.  on  Btih  0/  Martatity  in  Ctxrliiie,   I77<^i78; 
l^ifioied  from  App>  Vol.  ii.  of  Hutchinson's  CNftfvrMntt, 


Carlisle,   1797* 


Smallpox. 


178 1,  perhaps  because  there  were  fewer  persons  who  had  not 
had  the  disease  already,  and  these  almost  exclusively  the  infa 
bom  and  the  young  children  who  had  grown  up  since  the  last 
epidemic'.  In  those  circumstances  it  is  hardly  surprising  that 
the  Leeds  smallpox  of  1781  should  have  been  a  degree  more 
mortal  than  that  of  1721-22,  which  was  itself  "more  than 
usually  mortal." 

A  complete  survey  of  smallpox  in  its  great  period,  the 
eighteenth  century,  in  all  places  and  continuously  from  year  to 
year,  is  impossible  even  if  it  were  to  be  desired.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  exact  diligence  of  a  few,  especially  in  the  North  of 
England,  we  should  have  been  left  in  doubt  on  some  of  the 
main  epidemiological  generalities.  A  system  of  r^istration 
such  as  was  applied  for  the  first  time  in  the  epidemic  of  1837-39 
would  have  saved  much  research  and  would  have  made  it 
possible  to  bring  the  facts  within  a  smaller  compass.  By 
comparison  and  classification  of  many  scattered  particulars  we 
may  still  acquire  a  tolerably  clear  notion  of  what  smallpox  was 
in  the  i8th  century.  It  was  chiefly  a  disease  of  infancy  and  early 
childhood.  It  was  always  present  in  one  part  or  another  of  the 
capita]  and  of  the  larger  towns,  rising  at  intervals  to  the  height 
of  a  great  and  general  epidemic*.  At  its  worst,  as  in  Glasgow, 
it  took  about  a  third  part  of  the  lives  under  the  age  of  five»  and 
perhaps  a  sixth  part  of  the  lives  at  all  ages.  It  came  in 
epidemics  at  somewhat  regular  intervals  in  the  smaller  towns, 
and  at  longer  intervals  in  the  country  parishes.  The  village 
epidemics  were  apt  to  be  very  searching  when  they  did  come. 
Haygarth  gives  the  instance  of  Christleton,  a  small  village  two 
miles  from  Chester,  in  177S:  "The  distemper  began  in  March 
and  continued  till  October.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
epidemic,  107  poor  children  had  never  been  exposed  to  the 
variolous  infection  ;  of  these  100  had  the  distemper,  probably  all 
who  were  capable  of  receiving  the  smallpox,"  In  all  places, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  London  where  the  risks   from 

'  Lacaa,  /jw*/.  Afftt.  Journ.  X.  160:  "The  num)>er  of  those  who  were  stiJI 
uninfected  was  foand  on  a  survey  to  l>e  700." 

■J  Dr  Henry,  of  Manchester,  to  llnygarlh,  70  March,  1789,  in  Ihc  latter'^  SA^uA 
0/  ii  P/ttn,  ^£,  p.  369:  *' In  large  and  popul(*us  places  such  ns  Manchester,  t)ic 
smallpox  almost  always  exists  in  some  parts  of  the  town.  I  have  known  it  siroii|;ly 
epidemic  in  one  part  without  any  appearance  of  it  in  others...  At  present  it  is 
prevalent  and  fatal  in  the  uut&kirtN,  but  very  rarely  tMXur>  in  the  interior  parts  of  the 
town." 
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infantile  diarrhoea  and  "  convulsions  "  were  peculiar,  it  cut  off  the 
infants  and  young  children  more  than  any  other  single  disease, 
infectious  or  other;  and  indeed  it  had  few  rivals  among  in- 
fectious diseases  until  towards  the  close  of  the  century,  being  for 
a  time  the  grand  epidemic  scourge  of  the  first  years  of  life  just 
as  the  plague  was  once  the  unique  scourge  of  youth  and  mature 
age.  It  was  more  mortal  in  some  seasons  than  in  others,  and  at 
certain  places.  Towards  the  end  of  the  i8th  ccntur)',  much 
more  is  heard  of  it  in  the  northern  industrial  towns  than  in 
England  south  of  the  Trent.  If  the  statistics  of  Boston, 
Lincolnshire,  are  at  all  representative,  smallpox  certainly  de- 
clined much  in  market  towns  in  the  last  twenty  years  of  the 
century.  It  appears  to  have  declined  also  in  the  capital  during 
the  same  period.  In  the  parishes  of  Scotland,  by  the  almost 
unanimous  testimony  of  the  articles  which  refer  to  it  in  the 
'Statistical  Account/  it  had  become  much  less  frequent  and  less 
dangerous  for  some  years  previous  to  the  publication  of  that 
work  (1792-98).  In  Glasgow,  with  the  worst  statistics  of 
children's  deaths  in  the  whole  kingdom,  the  maximum  had  been 
reached,  and  passed,  in  the  period  between  the  close  of  the 
American  war  and  the  first  years  of  the  great  war  with  France. 
As  the  French  war  proceeded,  and  vast  sums  of  public  money 
were  poured  out  (the  bill  being  left  to  Prince  Posterity  to  pay), 
the  effects  of  this  abundance  were  seen  in  the  remarkable 
decline,  and  almost  total  disappearance,  of  fevers  all  over 
England.  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Corresponding  with  the  lull  in 
fevers  there  was  a  lull  in  smallpox,  not  so  marked  as  the  former, 
but  very  significantly  covering  the  same  period  and  lasting  until 
the  great  depression  of  trade  in  1816  which  followed  the  Peace. 
This  will  appear  in  continuing  the  chronolog)'  of  epidemics ; 
but  before  we  come  to  that,  it  remains  to  make  clear  the 
scientific  or  pathological  nature  of  a  new  kind  of  inoculation 
which  became  at  this  juncture  the  rival  of  the  old.  The  extent 
to  which  each  of  the  rival  methods  was  practised  will  become  a 
subject  of  inquiry  after  the  epidemic  of  1817-19  ^^^  \^cx\  dealt 
with. 


Cowpox. 

Much  has  been  said,  in  previous  sections  of  this  chapter,  as 
to  the  efforts  of  inoculators  to  reduce  the  effects  of  inoculated 
vims  "  to  as  low  a  degree  as  wc  could  wish."     What  kind  of 
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matter  do  you  use  ?  one  Inoculator  would  ask  of  another.  The 
comparative  trials  of  Watson  had  shown  that  serous  or  watery 
matter  from  an  unripe  pustule  of  smallpox,  preferably  from  the 
unripe  pustule  of  a  previous  inoculation  on  the  arm.  was  most 
"successful,"  the  success  being  measured  by  the  slightness  of  the 
effect  produced  at  the  time.  The  comparative  trials  of  Mudge 
had  confirmed  that,  but  had  gone  a  little  farther  in  showing  that 
these  slight  effects  of  crude  or  unripe  matter  left  the  constitution 
still  open  to  the  same  effects  by  the  same  means,  or  to  more 
severe  effects  by  more  severe  means.  What  kind  of  matter  to 
use  was,  accordingly,  still  an  open  question,  which  offered  some 
scope  for  originality  and  ingenuity.  Among  other  sources  of 
crude  or  watery  matter  with  bland  properties  was  the  glassy  or 
watery  variety  of  eruption  called  swinepox,  which,  like  its 
congener  chtckenpox,  was  peculiar  to  man  ;  and  among  those 
who  tried  that  source  of  non-purulent  matter  for  inoculation  was 
Jcnncr,  of  Berkeley.  It  was  in  1789  that  he  inoculated  his 
child,  aged  eighteen  months,  with  matter  from  the  so-called 
swinepox  of  man.  There  was  still  another  pox  bearing  the 
name  of  a  brute  animal,  which  was.  however,  a  true  affection  of 
brutes — the  cowpox  or  pap-pox.  A  farmer  at  Yetminster, 
Dorset,  named  Benjamin  Jesty,  had  u.sed  matter  from  that 
source  for  the  inoculation  of  his  wife  and  two  young  children 
in  1774,  with  the  result  that  the  arm  of  the  former  was  much 
inflamed  and  had  to  be  treated  by  a  surgeon.  There  seemed  to 
be  no  good  reason  for  preferring  matter  of  such  dangerous 
tendency,  and  the  experiment  was  not  repeated.  A  few  years 
after,  an  apothecary  of  Lyme,  in  Dorset,  is  said  to  have  heard 
of  another  case  of  the  domestic  u.se  of  cowpox  matter  for  in- 
oculation by  the  mistress  of  a  farm  house,  and  to  have  pressed 
this  fact  upon  the  attention  of  Sir  George  Baker  :  who,  although 
a  supporter  of  the  mild  or  Suttonian  inoculations  with  crude 
lymph,  and  by  his  own  avowal  a  friend  of  experiments,  did  not 
favour  the  trial  of  matter  from  the  pap-pox  of  cows,  probably 
for  the  reason  that  he  .should  have  been  departing  from  the 
groimd-principle  of  inoculating  for  the  smallpox  if  he  were  to 
go  outside  the  class  of  variolous  disease  for  his  matter.  The  true 
virtuoso,  however,  has  no  antecedent  objection  to  experimenting 
with  an>'thing.  Sometime  after  Jenner  had  used  the  swinepox 
matter,  he  began  to  talk  among  his  medical  neighbours  of  using 
cowpox  matter.     But  it  was  known  that  cowpox  matter  had 
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properties  and  effects  of  its  own,  and  that  it  would  be  a  radical 
innovation  to  use  it,  a  departure  toto  coelo  from  every  modification 
hitherto  tried  in  the  inoculation  procedure.  Although  it  was 
also  a  pox  by  name,  and  although  cowpox  to  the  apprehension 
of  a  man  of  words  or  notions  might  seem  to  be  in  the  same  class 
as  swinepox,  glasspox,  hornpox,  waterpox  or  chickenp>ox,  yet 
,those  who  had  ever  seen  it  on  the  chapped  hands  of  milkers 
^ould  hardly  admit  that  matter  from  such  a  source  could  serve 
for  inoculation  purposes  unless  upon  wholly  independent  and 
original  proof  of  efficacy.  Jenner's  colleagues  are  reported  to 
have  denied  that  cowpoxed  milkers  escaped  natural  smallpox 
any  more  than  their  fellows'.  About  the  year  1794  Jenncr 
began  to  press  the  subject  upon  the  attention  of  his  friends. 
His  clerical  neighbour,  Worthington,  mentioned  it  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  Haygarth,  of  Chester,  who  replied,  on  15  April,  1794  : 

"  Your  account  of  the  cowpox  is  indeed  very  marvellous,  being  so  strange 
a  histor)',  and  so  contradictory  to  all  past  observations  on  this  subject,  very 
clear  and  full  evidence  v^ill  be  required  to  render  it  credible.  You  say  that 
this  whole  rare  phenomenon  is  soon  to  be  published,  but  do  not  mention 
whether  by  yourself  or  some  other  medical  fnend.  In  either  case  I  trust  that 
no  reliance  will  be  placed  upon  vul^^ar  stories.  The  author  should  admit 
nothing  but  what  he  has  proved  by  his  own  personal  observation,  both  in  the 
brute  and  human  species.  It  would  be  useless  to  specify  the  doubts  thai 
must  be  satisfied  upon  this  subject  before  rational  beh'ef  can  be  obtained.  If 
a  physician  should  adopt  such  a  doctrine,  and  much  mure  if  he  should 
pubHsh  it  upon  inadequate  evidence,  his  character  would  malerially  suiTer  in 
the  public  opinion  of  his  knowledge  and  discernment  V 

It  is  clear  that  Haygarth,  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
epidemic  smallpox  and  with  inoculation,  saw  in  this  Gloucester- 
shire idea  something  quite  new  as  well  as  antecedently  im- 
probable. What  the  real  novelty  was  will  appear  from  the  next 
historical  reference  to  cowpox  in  an  original  work  upon  Morbid 
Poisons  by  Joseph  Adams,  a  writer  of  the  Hunterian  school. 
All  that  Adams  knew  of  the  nature  of  cowpox  previous  to 
March,  1795,  came  from  Clinc,  surgeon  to  St  Thomas's  Hospital, 
who  had  been  a  fellow  student  of  Jenner's  f^y^  and  twenty  years 
before,  and  kept  up  some  correspondence  with  him.  Adams 
is  writing  on  the  peculiar  danger  of  ulceration  and  sloughing,  or 
phagedaena,  from  transferring  animal  matters  from  one  body 
to    another,  his    last    illustration    having    been   the   notorious 

'  *'  Most  of  them  [Jenner's  colleagues]  had  met  with  coses  in  which  those  who 
wcie  siip[>o<ieil  to  have  haxl  cowpox  had  subsequently  t>een  affected  with  sinall|M^x." 
Barun.  Lift  0/ yenner^  \.  ^8. 

'  llayf^arth  to  Worthin^up,  15  Afml,  1794.  in  Bacon's  Life  of/mner^  I.  r.^, 
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phagedaenic  ulceration  of  the  gums,  with  rashes  of  the  skin 
constitutional  effects  so  severe  as  to  be  fatal,  which  followed  th 
transplantation  of  fresh  teeth  from  one  person  to  another  in 
number  of  cases  about  the  year   1790  and  led  to  the  speed 
abandonment  of  that  unnatural  practice*.     He  proceeds  to  say, 
"Thus  far  we  have  only  traced  the  poisonous  effects  of  matter 
applied  from  one  animal  to  another  of  the  same  class,"  and  then 
he  brings  in  the  illustration  of  cowpox  to  finish  the  chapter : 

"  The  cowpox  is  a  disease  well  known  10  ihc  dairy-farmers  in  Gloucester- 
shire. The  only  appearance  on  the  animal  is  a  pha^jedaenic  ulcer  on  the 
teat,  with  apparent  inflammation.  When  communicated  to  the  human 
subject,  it  produces,  besides  ulceration  on  the  band,  a  considerable  tumour 
of  the  arm.  with  symptomatic  fever,  both  which  gradually  subside.  What  is 
still  more  extraordinar)*,  as  far  as  facts  have  been  hitherto  ascertained,  th<» 
person  who  has  been  infected  is  rendered  insensible  to  the  variolous  poison* 


I 
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Jenner*s  own   essay  on    the   cowpox,  when   it  appeared   ai 
length  in  1798,  confirmed  these  statements  as  to  the  phagedaenic 
or  corroding  ulcerous  character  of  the  milkers'  sores,  in  his  brief 
accounts  of  several  cases,  of  which  it  will  suffice  to  mention  these 
two :   William    Stinchcomb.    farm   servant,  had    his   left    hand 
severely  affected  with  several  corroding  ulcers,  and  a  tumour  of^J| 
considerable  size  appeared  in  the  axilla  of  that  side ;  his  nght^f 
hand  had  only  one  small  sore.    A  poor  girl,  unnamed,  "produced      " 
an  ulceration  on  her  lip  by  frequently  holding  her  finger  to  her 
mouth  to  cool  the  raging  of  a  cowpox  sore  by  blowing  upon  it"." 
Inquiries  made  by  Dr  George  Pearson  in  various  other  dairy 
counties  of  England  brought  out  the  same  character  of  cowpox^J 
in  milkers:  the  painful  sores  might  be  as  large  as  a  sixpenny^! 
piece,  and  might  last  a  month  or  two,  causing  the  milker  to  givc^^ 
up  his  work*.  ^1 

As  to  the  pap-pox  itself,  or  cowpox  in  the  cow,  the  most^| 
circumstantial  account  was  obtained,  a  few  months  after  Jcnner's^^ 
first  essay,  by  interrogating  a  veterinary  surgeon  or  cow-doctor»^j 
one  Clayton,  who  attended  at  most  of  the  farms  within  ten  milcs^l 
of  Gloucester :  ^1 


■  Sec  the  cases  and  remarks  by  John  Hunter,  Sir  W.  Watson,  Lettsom  uul 
others. 

'  Jounh  Adams,  Ohrrvaiiem  on  Morhid  Poisons^  Phas^dafna  tmd  Canrtr, 
ist  ed.     Lond.  ITOS*     F'rcfncc,  m   Mnrch. 
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I  have  collcctcfl  all  the  scattered  references  in  Jenncr^s  writings  to  coirpox  in  the; 

nd  Vaccina/  Syphilh, 


cow  or  in  infected  milkers  in  my  A'a/ura/  History  of  Cotufos 
London,  1887,  pp.  53-57. 

*  G.  Pearson,  Inifuiry  <onc€ming  tht  History  of  Cmofox.     Lend 
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*'  Thai  the  chief  diseases  of  the  cow  are  the  lough,  swellings  of  the  udder, 
and  cowpox  ;  ih.1t  the  two  former  are  the  most  common,  the  latter  being 
rarely  seen  except  in  spring  and  summer. 

That  coivpox  begins  with  white  specks  upon  the  cow's  teats,  which,  in 
process  of  time,  ulcerate  ;  and,  if  not  stopped,  extend  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  teats,  giving  the  cow  excruciating  pain. 

That,  if  this  disease  is  suffered  to  continue  for  some  time,  it  degenerates 
into  ulcers,  exuding  a  malignant  and  highly  corrosive  matter ;  but  this 
generally  arises  from  neglect  in  the  incipient  stage  of  the  disease,  or  from 
some  other  cause  he  cannot  explain. 

That  this  disease  may  arise  from  any  cause  irritating  or  excoriating  the 
teats  ;  but  that  the  teats  are  ofton  chapped  without  the  cowpox  succeeding. 
In  chaps  of  the  teals,  they  generally  swell;  but  in  the  cowpox,  the  teals 
seldom  swell  at  all,  but  are  gradually  destroyed  by  ulceration. 

That  this  disease  first  brcak:^  out  upon  one  cow,  and  is  communicated 
by  the  milker  to  the  whole  herd  ;  but  if  one  person  was  confined  to  strip  the 
cow  having  this  disease,  it  would  go  no  farther. 

Thai  the  cowpox  is  a  local  disease,  and  is  invariably  cured  by  local 
remedies. 

That  he  never  knew  ihis  disease  extend  itself  in  the  highest  degree  to 
the  udder,  unless  mortification  had  ensued  ;  and  that  he  canal  all  times  cure 
the  cowpox  in  eight  or  nine  days'.^' 

No  account  of  cowpox  in  the  cow  has  ever  been  given  which 
differs  materially  from  that  of  this  experienced  Gloucester  cow- 
doctor  in  179^*-  Cowpox  is  not  only  a  local  disease,  but  it  is 
peculiar  to  certain  individuals  of  the  species,  namely  cows  in 
milk  ;  in  them  it  occurs  on  the  teats,  so  that  it  was  correctly 
known  in  Norfolk  by  the  name  of  pap-pox.  The  common 
observation  has  been  that  one  cow  starts  it,  and  that  an  infection 
is  rubbed  into  the  teats  of  others  by  the  fingers  of  the  milkers. 
The  cow  which  develops  this  ulceration  of  the  paps  is  usually 
either  a  heifer  in  her  first  milk,  from  which  the  calf  has  been 
taken  away,  or  a  cow  in  milk  which  has  been  bought  in  a 
market,  with  the  udder  "overstocked"  or  left  distended  for 
appearance  sake,  but  as  yet  with  no  blemish  of  the  paps.  The 
cause  of  cowpox  is  the  rough  handling  of  a  highly  sensitive  part, 
which  was  originally  adapted  only  for  the  Hps  and  tongue  of  the 
calf.  Cecly,  a  correct  observer  in  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury,  uses 
no   exaggerated    phrase   when    he    speaks    of   "the    merciless 


'  Betldocs*   Contributions  to  Physietd  and  Medic&i  Kntmttcdgt,     Bristol,    1799. 

P-  387- 

*  Sec  my  NnfHrtii  History  of  Co'.opox^  ^<.  u.  s.  1887.  The  most  systematic 
ilc«cription:«,  both  foi  cnw*  find  milkers,  arc  by  Cccly,  in  Trans.  Prwinc.  AM.  am/ 
Swg.  AsstKH,  vni.  I1840)  ami  X.  (1S47).  Professor  E.  M.  Cnnjkshank  han 
rcpruduccd  these  valunhle  memoirs  with  ihc  coloured  plates,  in  his  History  and 
Pathola^  of  Wvdnation.  1  vols.  London,  i88g.  Tho  pKitc*  arc  in  vol.  \.,  the 
menioin>  in  vol.  II.  Crook  shank' k  volumes,  which  nie  a  convenient  repertory  uf  the 
more  important  earlier  writings  on  cowt>ox»  contniu  ol&o  the  auth(>r'<)  original 
observations  [with  plate«>),  of  cowpox  in  WUmhire  in  1887-88. 
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manipulations  of  the  milkers."  Men  milkers  arc  well  known 
lack  the  delicate  tact  of  women  ;  and  cowpox  has  been  ok 
common  in  the  great  dairying  districts  where  mcn-milkers 
employed.  But  in  some  animals  cowpox  maybe  produced  evi 
under  gentler  handling  or  with  slighter  provocation,  of  which  I 
give  a  recent  case  from  my  notebook,  taken  during  a  visit  to  the 
country : 

27  April,  1891.     Case  of  cowpox.    A  maid  in  the  service  of  Mr  J 
has  on  the  ulnar  side  of  the  fore  finger  of  the  right  hand,  over  the  joint  of 
first  and  second  phalanges,  a  collapsed  bleb  the  size  of  a  sixpenny   pi 
peariy  white  round  the  margin,  bluish  towards  the  centre,  which  is  bro 
The  forefinger,  as  well  as  the  wrist  and  hand  generally,  bears  traces  of 
infiamniation,  and  was  said  to  have  been  greatly  swollen  and  painful^  the 
pain  extending  up  the  arm.     There  is   a  symmetrical  rash  of  bright   red 
papules  on  both  arms  as  high  as  the  elbows,  more  copious  and  bright  on 
right  arm  but  abundant  on  the  left  also.     The  papules  are  elevated 
pointed,  with  a  small  zone  of  bright  redness  of  the  skin   round   the 
of  each.     The  history  is  as  follows  :  A  cow  was  bought  four  or  five  w 
ago  to  supplement  the  supply  of  milk  from  the  three  ordinarily  kept. 
new  comer  proved  "  tough  "  to  milk,  so  that  the  maid  was  obliged,  contrai 
to  usual  practice,  to  take  the  paps  in  the  cleft  of  the  fore  and  middle  fingers" 
under  this  mode  of  "stripping,"  the  animal  would  hardly  stand  quiet  to  be 
milked.     After  a  time  it  was  found  that  one  of  the  paps  had  a  black  cr 
upon  it,  which  might  have  covered  originally  a  chap  of  the  skin.     The  cri 
would  have  been  displaced  in  the  milking,  and  would  have  grown  ag;iin  ;  I 
sore  beneath  soon  healed.     Only  one  pap  was  affected.     None  of  the  oih 
cows  was  infected.    The  "  tough  "  cow  was  at  length  sold  as  an  unsatisfartoi 
milker,  and  had  been  sent  to  a  distance  on  the  morning  of  the  day  on  whi 
these  notes  were  made.     The  maid's  finger  began  to  be  affected  after  twi 
three  weeks  of  milking  the  cow,  the  beginning  of  the  large  and  tumid  blu 
white  vaccine  vesicle  having  been  like  a  small  wart. 

Jcnner's  opinion  that  cowpox  was  a  specific  disease  **c< 
with  the  brute  creation,"  and  that  it  had  been  the  parent 
the  great  historical  smallpox  of  mankind,  is  not  now  received 
correct     His  other  opinion,  that  cowpox  was  derived  from 
hocks  of  horses  affected  with  "grease,"  which  held  a  centi 
place  in  his  original   essay,  especially  in  connexion  witli 
doctrine  of  "true"  and  "spurious"  cowpox,  was  rejected    bl 
most   of  his   contemporaries,  and  is  perhaps   unsupported    \x\ 
anyone  at  the  present  time*. 

'  In  my  essay  of  18S7  (n.  s.)  I  maintained,  as  au  original  opinion,  that  the 
aflinity  of  cowpox  was  to  the  great  pox  of  man,  and  tnat  the  occasion' 
.go-caltcd    vaccinal   syphilis   were   not   due    lo   the  cunt.iniinatiun   of    ecu  t| 

venereal  virus  but  10  inherent  (although  mostly  latent)  prnj>enies  of  ilie  cl  a  , 
itself.  This  opinion  was  at  first  received  with  incredulity,  hut  i«  now  looked  apij 
with  more  favour.  See  Hutchinson,  Ar<hivis  of  Sur^<n\  Oct.  i88g.  and  Jan.  i8^| 
p.  J15.  The  conccsj^ions  hitherto  made  arc  only  for  cases  thnt  hove  ariwn  itincc  m 
lK»ok  was  pablishcfl.  such  as  the  case  nt  the  LcciLs  lufirniory  in  1S89.  I  believe  thi 
my  explanation  of  vaccinal  "syphilis  "  will  at  length  b«  accepted  for  oU  causs,  post  <? 
future. 


Smallpox  of  t/te  cow*'  a  figure  of  speech. 
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In  the  title-page  of  his  first  essay,  Dr  Jenner  called  this 
singular  malady  of  the  cow's  paps  by  a  new  name — varioUte 
vaccinae,  or  smallpox  of  the  cow.  Pearson,  the  earliest  and  most 
ardent  of  Jenncr's  original  supporters,  and  for  several  years 
thereafter  a  convinced  vaccinist,  at  once  took  exception  to  tlie 
name  varioiat  vaccittae  "for  the  sake  of  precision  of  language 
and  justness  in  thinking."  It  is  a  palpable  catachresis,  says  he. 
to  designate  what  is  called  the  cowpox  by  the  denomination 
variolac  vaccinae^  because  the  cowpox  is  a  specifically  different 
distemper  from  the  smallpox  in  essential  particulars,  namely,  in 
the  nature  of  its  morbific  poison  and  in  its  symptoms*. 

That  the  term  variolae  vaccinae  in  Jenner's  title-page  is  used 
tropically  can  hardly  be  doubted  ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  say 
which  of  the  great  classical  tropes  it  is.  It  may  be  objected  that 
"catachresis  "  is  too  general  for  the  misuse  of  a  word  when  that 
word  is  a  scientific  one  and  occurs  in  the  leading  title  of  a  scientific 
book.  Here  we  have  the  somewhat  specific  and  purposeful  use  of 
a  word  in  an  unwonted  sense,  which,  if  it  fall  under  any  of  the 
scholastic  figures  of  speech,  ought  to  be  a  figure  more  specifically 
defined  than  mere  catachresis.  In  a  matter  so  important  as  this 
one  should  find  the  exact  figure  if  possible ;  but  at  the  outset  a 
difficulty  arises,  namely  whether  we  should  look  for  it  in  the  usage 
of  the  rhetors,  as  Isocratcs  teaches,  or  in  the  usage  of  the  logicians, 
as  Aristotle  lays  down  the  definitions  of  tropes.  If  among  the 
former  class,  the  nearest  is  perhaps  the  hypocorisma,  or  attractive. 
agreeable  name  for  something  that  is  not  so  nice  in  itself.  If 
among  the  latter,  we  shall  hardly  find  a  better  than  the  meta- 
Icpsis,  which  is  a  change  more  of  mood  than  of  meaning,  namely 
the  transition  without  proof  from  a  supix>sition  to  an  assertion. 
Rut  in  truth  no  single  figure  of  the  ancient  teachers  suits 
this  modern  instance.  We  require  at  least  two.  Metalepsis 
carries  us  so  far,  but  synecdoche  must  supplement  it.  The 
tenn  variolae  vaccinae  is  a  synecdoche  in  that  it  names  the  cause 
from  the  effect ;  it  is  a  metalepsis  in  that  it  passes  abruptly 
from  the  hypothetical  mood  to  the  categorical;  and  in  respect  that 
it  does  both  at  a  stroke  it  is  probably  unique,  and  without  pre- 
cedent among  the  examples  known  to  the  ancients.  Or  again, 
leaving  the  graver  figures,  and  translating  the  Latin  name  of 
Jenner's  title-page,  one  may  try  the  figurative  conversion  of  cow- 
into  smallpox    by   the   standard   of  pure   and   legitimate 

An  inquiry^  6**-.  1798,     "  Remarks  on  the  tenn  VatoIm  Vaccinae." 
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paronomasia,  of  which  there  is  a  familiar  English  example  in  t 
conversion   of  a   plant   into  an  animal  by  the  verbal  play 
horse-chestnut  and  chestnut  horse  in  the  minor  premiss. 

Some  in  more  recent  times,  mistaking  the  figurative  or 
rhetorical  intention  of  Jenner,  have  understood  his  Latin  name 
of  cowpox  as  if  there  really  were  a  smallpox  of  the  cow 
(although  not  of  the  bull,  nor  of  the  steer,  the  maiden  heifer  or 
the  calf  of  either  sex).  Not  being  able  to  find  a  smallpo 
of  the  cow  in  the  natural  way,  they  have  thought  to  satisfy  th 
legitimate  requirements  of  proof  by  manufacturing  it.  Certa 
Germans  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  where  the  cows  ordinarily  wea 
blankets,  have  wrapped  the  blankets  taken  from  smallpox  be 
round  the  bodies  of  cows,  after  clipping  the  hair  close ;  nothing 
was  found  to  ensue  in  these  interesting  experiments  except  an^i 
occasional  pimple  which  had  probably  been  caused  by  the  shear^H 
in  the  preliminar)'  clipping.  Others  in  England,  France,  America^^ 
and  India,  have  succeeded  in  raising  a  smallpox  pustule  at  th<^ 
point  of  puncture  in  the  epidermis  of  the  cow  or  in  the  moi 
delicate  transitional  epithelium,  the  matter  from  which  has  pr< 
duced  smallpox  in  its  turn'.  Hut  these  are  academic  exercise! 
The  natural  cowpox  of  the  cow  has  been  likened  by  none  to  the 
natural  smallpox  of  man  in  a  sustained  comparison  of  all  the 
anatomical  and  epidemiological  particulars  of  each;  nor,  I  am 
persuaded,  will  anyone  ever  attempt  to  draw  out  such  a  com- 
parison. Variolae  vacchiae  as  a  name  for  cowpox  was  a  figure 
of  speech,  and  it  is  to  misunderstand  its  original  use  to  treat  it  as^ 
anything  else. 

The  proof  that  cowpox  had  some  power  over  smallpo: 
consisted  in  trj'ing  to  inoculate  with  the  latter  those  who  had  , 
been  previously  inoculated  with  the  former.  The  accepted  mod^H 
of  testing  the  power  of  inoculated  smallpox  itself  was  t^^ 
inoculate  it  again  ;  at  first  the  test  for  cowpox  was  to  inoculate 
with  smallpox,  but  after  a  few  years  the  testing  inoculation  wai^H 
done  with  cowpox  itself.  The  eflfccts  of  Suttonian  inoculatiof^^ 
with  smallpox,  as  we  have  seen,  were  nearly  always  slight,  and 
sometimes  invisible  (as  in  Watson's  practice  at  the  Foundling 

'  Thai  Dr  Jenner  foresaw  this  line  of  proof,  and  dismissed  it  as  irrelevant,  is 
clear  by  G.  C  Jenner,  Monthiy  Maj^aiine^  1799,  p- 671,  in  reply  to  Dr  Turton, 
Swansea:  "It  is  pos-sihlc  that  variolous  virus  inserted  into  the  nipplct*  of  a  co 
might  produce  innammaiion  and  supimratinn,  and  thai  matter  from  •inch  a  toai 
might  produce  %c\mc  local  flflTeclion  on  the  hnuian  subject  by  inoculation.  Bui  i 
this  tends  only  to  show,  what  was  well  known  before,  thai  virus  taken  from  one  ul( 
U  capable  of  producing  another  by  it*.  iK-ing  inserted  into  any  other  part  of  the  body. 
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Hospital).  A  previous  inoculation  with  cowpox  nnade  them 
slighter  still ;  but  even  with  cowpox  in  the  system,  the  pustules 
of  smallpox  rose  where  the  matter  had  been  inserted  on  the  arm. 
It  may  be  thought  that  there  were  only  fine  shades  of  difference 
between  the  effects  of  inoculation  after  cowpoxing  and  the  effects 
of  the  same  in  a  virgin  soil ;  but  some  difference  must  have  been 
perceived,  for  it  was  upon  that,  and  upon  nothing  else,  that  the 
authority  in  favour  of  cowpox  as  a  substitute  for  smallpox  in 
inoculation  was  promptly  established.  The  relationship  between 
cowpox  and  smallpox  was  admitted  by  all  to  be  in  the  nature  of 
things  "extraordinary,"  as  Jenncr  said,  or  a  mystery,  as  others 
said  ;  but  as  an  empirical  fact  many  believed  it  to  be  true, 
because  the  cowpoxcd  had  less  to  show  for  the  effects  of 
inoculation  with  smallpox  than  if  they  had  not  been  cowpoxed. 
Jenner  himself  is  known  to  have  made  only  two  variolous  tests.  He 
used  crude  or  water>'  matter  from  the  local  pustule  of  inoculated 
smallpox,  and  advised  all  his  readers  to  do  the  same.  In  one  of 
his  two  trials,  a  child  Mary  James  had  nearly  the  same  effects 
from  inoculation  after  cowpox  that  her  mother  and  another 
child  had  from  it  without  having  been  cowpoxed,  namely  the 
pustule  or  confluent  group  of  pustules  at  the  place  of  puncture, 
and  the  eruptive  fever  at  the  ninth  day'. 

In  the  earliest  tests  made  independently  of  Jenner,  (iwt  at 
Stonehouse*,  near  Stroud,  and  five  at  Stroud*,  in  the  first  months 
of  1799.  the  cowpoxed  received  smallpox  afterwards  by  inocula- 
tion *'  in  the  usual  slight  manner."  In  the  practice  at  the 
Smallpox  and  Inoculation  Hospital,  London,  in  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1799,  many  of  the  cowpoxed  took  smallpox  by 
contagion  from  the  atmosphere  of  the  hospital,  so  that  Woodville, 
after  a  period  of  perplexity,  at  length  concluded  that  cowpox, 
while  it  was  still  active  upon  the  arm,  did  not  shut  out  the  action 
of  the  smallpox  virus  in  the  constitution*. 

I*  Jenncr,  Further  O^seroatiam  on  tke  Varioiae  V^accinar,  1799. 
"  Thornton,    in   Beddoes*   CotUributwHs  ta   Physuai   and   MMUal   Knffwl^d^. 
Bristol,   1799. 
•  Huehcri,  MfJ.  and  Phyt,  Jeurn.  I.  (1799).  p.  318.     Mnny  other  tcsis,  English 
and  foreign,  art:  detailed  in  my  book,  yatncr  and  P'mnnaihn.     London,  1889)  fox 
jrtkich  4«  the  Index  undrr   •Mcit." 
■  •  Woodtillc  idbuIiUcd  511  cases  of  applicants  for  inoculation  at  the  hospita.!  in 
Mioni  cowpox  mntlcr  wns  uwd.  giving  "  the  nuini>cr  of  pustules"  opposite  the  name 
of  each;  90  had  from  a  thousand  to  a  hundred  pustules.  115  had  less  than  one 
hundred.      William    Wootlville,    M.D.,    AVA*^/j    i\f  a   Srr*es  i>f  fnofufatiom  for  tht 
^arioia/  t^trtinae  or  C^nup^s  ;  ttfilh  remarks  an  this  dis/iin'  ionsiJ^rat  ai  a  m/'i/iftt^ 
for  she  Smalifivjc.     L.ondon,  1799.     In  a  subsequent  Idler  (Med,  J*hys,  Jcum,  v,. 
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The   antecedent  objections   to  cowpox,  arising  out  of   its 
non-variolous  nature,  were  met  by  appealing  to  the  results  of 
experiments.     The  authority  in  favour  of  cowpox  was  speedily 
established   on   that  ground,  and  has  been  continuous  to  the 
present  time.     The  experimenters  had  to  decide  very  nice  points 
both  in  the  way  of  observation  and  of  reasoning.     They  had  to 
appraise  the  margin  of  difference  between  the  effects  of  Suttonian 
inoculation  where  cowpox  had  preceded  and  where  it  had  not 
preceded.     They  had   to  allow   for  the  first   virus   causing    a 
swelling   in   the   absorbent  glands,  which   would   obstruct    the 
entrance  of  the  second  testing  virus  into  the  blood.     They  had 
to  average  the  varying  effects  of  Suttonian  inoculation  for  its 
own  sake,  and  the  equally  varying  effects  of  it  as  the  variolous 
test,  and  to  find  a  broad  difference  between  the  two  averages. 
Having  decided  that  preceding  cowpox  infection  did  make  a  real 
and  appreciable  difference  to  the  number  of  pustules  resulting,  at 
the  spot  or  elsewhere,  from  the  insertion  of  inoculated  smallpox 
matter,  or  to  the  amount  of  fever,  they  had  next  to  consider 
whether   that    degree  of  resistance  by  a   cowpoxed  person  to 
inoculation  were  a  good  measure  of  his  power  to  resist  contagion 
reaching  his  vitals  in  the   natural  way.     Their  diligence   an 
acumen  may  or  may  not  have  been  equal  to  these  things — it 
was  a  slack  tide  in  medical  science.     Also  they  received  little  or^j 
no  help  from  Dr  Jenner  himself,  whose  inventive  genius  was  o^H 
the  kind  that  is  apt  to  leave  the  practical  value,  and  even  the^^ 
theoretical  probability,  of  the  project  to  be  tried  by  others.    The 
inventor  made  interest  with  great  personages — with  the  king, 
the   duke  of  York,    and   the   aristocracy  of  his  county.     His 
priority,  and  the  merits  of  his  project,  were  referred  in  1802  to 
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Dec.  1800),  he  thus  explained  llic  occartence  of  smallpox  amung  those 
tnfxulalcci  with  cowpox  :  "If  a  person  who  has  been  exposed  to  the  cunlt 
smallpox  for  four  or  five  days  be  then  inoculated  for  this  disease,  the  inocul 
prevents  the  effects  of  the  contii|^Dn,  and  the  ima-w/j/M/ smallpox  Is  produced.  Dut 
the  vaccine  inL>culation  be  employed  in  a  case  thu.<i  circumstanced,  the  i^mallpox  is  ni 
prevented,  although  the  tumour  produced  by  the  cowpox  inoculation  advance 
maturation.  It  was  not  before  the  commencement  of  the  present  year  [1800],  thai 
ascertained  that  the  cowpox  had  not  the  power  of  supcrse^ling  the  snmIlp<jX.  F< 
though  from  the  first  tmls  that  I  made  of  the  new  inoculation  it  appeared  thai  tl 
discajset,  as  produced  in  the  same  subject  from  inocuJalton,  did  not  interrupt  till 
progircss  of  each  other ;  yet  as  the  casual  docs  not  act  in  the  same  manner  as  t! 
inoculated  smallpox,  and  may  be  anticipated  by  the  latter,  I  thou;;hl  it  &till  probal 
that  the  cow)X)ck  infection  might  have  a  similar  effect.  Numerous  facia  hni 
however,  proved  this  opinion  to  be  unfounded,  and  ilmt  the  variolous  ctHuvia,  ev4 
after  the  vaccine  inoculation  has  matle  a  considerable  progress,  tiave  in  9c\ 
tu&tanccs  occasioned  an  eruption  resembling  that  of  smallpox." 


Approval  of  Ccnvpox  by  t/te  SmI?7 

Committee  of  the  PIousc  of  Commons,  with  Admiral  Berkeley 
as  chairman,  which  entered  on  its  labour^i  with  a  strong  recom- 
mendation from  the  king,  endorsed  by  Addington.  the  prime 
minister.  They  decided  in  favour  of  Dr  Jcnner's  claim  for 
remuneration  on  all  the  issues,  and  on  2  June,  1S02,  the 
Committee  of  the  whole  House  unanimously  voted :  "That  it  is 
the  opinion  of  the  Committee  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  ;tio,ooo 
be  granted  to  his  Majesty  to  be  paid  as  a  remuneration  to 
Dr  Edward  Jcnncr  for  promulgating  the  discovery  of  the 
Vaccine  Inoculation,  by  which  mode  that  dreadful  malady  the 
smallpox  was  prevented'."  On  29  July,  1807,  a  farther  sum  of 
;^20.ooo  was  voted  to  him;  and  on  8  June,  1808,  a  National 
Vaccine  Kstablishmcnt  was  appointed,  at  an  annual  cost  of  about 


Chronology  of  epidemics  resumed  from  1801. 

In  resuming  the  history  of  smallpox  from  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  we  come  first  to  the  deaths  in  the  London 
Hills  of  Mortality,  which  are  the  only  continuous  figures.  The 
bills  of  Parish  Clerks'  Hall  had  failed,  before  they  ceased,  to 
include  more  than  two-thirds^  perhaps  not  much  more  than  a 
half,  of  all  the  deaths  in  the  capital.  The  great  parishes  of 
St  Pancras  and  St  Marylebone,  which  returned  a  somewhat 
excessive  share  of  the  deaths  both  from  smallpox  and  from 
fever  in  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  the  Registration  Act 
(1837-39),  ^s  well  as  the  parishes  of  Chelsea  and  Kensington, 
were  never  included  within  the  Bills;  also  much  of  the  suburban 
extension  on  the  other  sides  of  London  was  never  taken  in. 
Meanwhile  the  area  of  the  old  Bills  had  actually  become  less 
populous  owing  to  the  displacement  of  dwelling  houses  by 
warehouses,  workshops,  counting  houses,  and  the  like,  in  the 
City,  the  Liberties  and  in  certain  out-parishes  such  as  those 
bordering  the  Thames  at  the  cast  end. 

Still,  the  bills  of  mortality  may  be  taken  as  showing  on  the 
whole  fairly  the  proportion  of  smallpox  deaths  to  other  deaths, 
and  the  years  of  its  greater  outbursts. 

'  Sntvptan  Magaxint,  XLlli.  137. 
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Smaiipox  IK  t^  London  BUU  of  Mcriaiify,  1801-37. 
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The  1 8th  century  had  ended  with  a  severe  epidemic  of  small- 
pox (2409  deaths)  in  the  year  iSoo;  and  excepting  in  the  year 
1804,  the  deaths  kept  at  a  somewhat  high  level  for  ten  years  longer. 
The  rise  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  corresponded  to  a  time 
of  distress  and  a  severe  epidemic  of  typhus  fever.  The  fever 
declined  after  1803,  and  remained  for  a  dozen  years  at  so  low  a 
level  that  Bateman,  in  his  quarterly  reports  on  the  practice  of 
the  Carey  Street  Dispensary,  expresses  surprise  that  there 
should  have  been  so  little  of  it.  The  same  writer,  however,  has  ^J 
occasion  to  remark  upon  the  fatality  of  smallpox;  twice  he  ^| 
mentions  large  mortalities  from  it  in  courts  adjoining  Shoe  ^™ 
Lanc^  According  to  the  figures,  also,  smallpox  declined  less 
than  fever.  This  means  that,  in  the  same  circumstances,  adult 
lives  fared  better  than  infancy  and  childhood.  But,  on  the 
whole,  smallpox  shared  with  fever  the  advantageous  conditions 
for  health  which  obtained  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  (in 
Ireland  as  well  as  in  Britain)  from  the  decline  of  the  epidemics 
of  1799-1803  until  the  rise  of  the  next  epidemics  in  iSi6-ig. 
This  period  of  comparative  freedom  from  smallpox  and  fever 
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*  Baleman,  u.  s.  1819,  Aug.-Nov.  1807:  "In  a  court  adjoining  Shoe  Lane,  in  the 
course  of  one  month,  twenty-cigtil  persoas  lud  died  of  Bmallpox."  Autumn,  iSiii 
"  In  one  small  court  in  Shoe  Lone,  seventeen  have  lately  been  cut  off  by  thi« 
variolous  plague."  Also  in  the  sununer  of  181 3i  **  perhaps  universally  through  the 
metropolis." 


Decline  of  epidemics  from  1804  to  1S17. 
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corresponded  to  the  second  period  of  the  great  French  War 
from  its  resumption  after  the  failure  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens 
until  its  termination  with  the  Peace  of  Paris.  It  may  seem 
surprising  that  this  should  have  been  a  time  of  comparatively 
good  public  health  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  a  time  of  dear  food  and  heavy  taxes.  The  amount  of 
typhus  or  relapsing  fever  is  the  best  test ;  and  those  diseases,  by 
all  accounts,  were  at  a  lower  level  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  from  1804  to  1817  than  they  had  been  for  many  years 
before  or  than  they  were  for  many  years  after.  Again,  if 
precedents  count  for  anything,  the  same  kind  of  lull  in  smallpox 
and  fever  together  is  shown  in  the  London  bills  during  the  war 
of  the  Allies  against  Louis  XIV.,  and  during  the  Seven  Years 
War. 

In  Glasgow  the  decline  of  smallpox  deaths  for  a  few  years  in 
the  19th  century  was  perhaps  more  marked  than  elsewhere 
because  it  was  a  decline  from  an  excessively  high  level  in  the 
end  of  tlie  i8th  century. 

Glasgow  MortaliiUsy  1801-12. 
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Here  it  is  not  until  1805  that  a  marked  fall  in  the  smallpox 
deaths  takes  place.  In  Norwich  there  was  a  clear  interval  from 
Uie  last  severe  i>criod  in  the  end  of  the  iSth  century,  until  the 
year  1805,  when  smallpox,  "after  being  for  a  time  almost 
extinct,"  became  prevalent  again.  At  the  Whitehaven  Dis- 
pensary, the  contrast  between  the  last  years  of  the  18th  century 
and  first  years  of  tlic  19th  is  not  striking* : 


Smallpox  al  IVhiUkaven  Dispensary, 
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*  Extracted  from  the  Annual  RcpoiU  of  the  Dispensary. 
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Smallpox. 


Carlisle,  which  used  to  share  in  smallpox  as  much 
Whitehaven,  seems  to  have  been  almost  wholly  free  from  it  in 
the  first  t\velve  years  of  the  century:  at  least  Dr  Heysham,  who 
was  no  longer  statistical.  "  had  reason  to  believe  "  that  no  persoa, 
died  there  of  smallpox  from  the  autumn  of  1800  (when  cowpox 
inoculation  was  introduced)  until  November,  1812*. 

The  Newcastle  Dispensary,  like  that  of  Whitehaven,  treated 
a  small  fraction  of  all  the  cases  of  smallpox  in  the  town  ;  but  it 
continued  to  have  a  fair  average  of  cases  and  deaths  after  the 
century  was  turned  : 


Smallpox  cases  atUnded  from  Newcastle  Dispensary* 
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Most  places   continued   to  have  their  periodical  cpidcmii 
of  smallpox  as  before,  although  both  measles  and  scarlatinaj 
were  becoming  more  and  more  its  rivals.     Boston,  Lincolnshire, 
had   its   sexennial  epidemic  in   1802  with  thirty-three  deaths. 
Besides  the  year  1805,  there  were  two  periods  in  which  smallpox, 
was  somewhat  general,  1807-9  ^"^^  1811-13.     At  Norwich  from 
1807  to  the  end  of  1809  the  bills  of  mortality  showed  203  deaths, 
from   smallpox^     In    1808  we  happen   to   hear  of  it  also  at] 
Sherborne,  in  Dorset,  at  Ringwood,  in  Hampshire,  at  Cheltenham, 
at  Cambridge  and  at  Edinburgh,  although  the  great  epidemic 
malady  of  children  in  that  year  was  measles*.     Lettsom  wrote! 
on  25  January,  1S08  :  "  The  smallpox  (infanticides)  and  measles: 
have  been  prevalent  and  fatal.     The  coffins  for  the  parish  pooi 
in  England  for  the  smallpox  deaths  alone  have  cost  ;£^i  0,000V' 

In    1811  it  began  to  be  somewhat  general  again,  and  rose! 
in  London  to  a  considerable  epidemic  in    t8i2,  the  deaths  inj 


*  Heysham  to  Joshua  Milne,  io  the  laiter's  Treatise  on  the  Valuath^H  of  Ammmtii», 
London*  1815.     App.  p.  7>;j. 

'  Cross,  1819,  u.  i.  p.  1. 

*  Most  of  these  were  brought  to  light  by  inquiries  upon  ihc  allcgcti  fatluiirs  oj 
cowpox  lo  avert  llic  q>t<lauic.  The  serial  numbers  of  the  Afedfcal  Ohen^tr  cuntaii 
frequent  references  to  them. 

*  Letter  to  Jo&hua  Dixon,  in  Afem<firSt  ill.  368. 


The  tpiikntk  of  1 817- 19  a  gaural  otu\  571 

summer  rising  to  sixty  in  a  week*.  A  village  epidemic  of  46 
cases  and  7  deaths  is  reported  from  North  Queensferry,  near 
Edinburgh,  from  14  December,  i8n  to  7  Marcli,  1812".  At 
Norwich  from  10  February  to  3  September,  181 3,  there  were  65 
deaths^  The  rise  from  181 1  to  1813  coincided  with  an  increase 
of  fever,  the  winter  of  l8ll~l3  having  been  a  time  of  dearth  and 
depressed  trade,  especially  in  the  manufacturing  districts.  After 
that  came  a  notable  lull  both  in  fever  and  smallpox,  which  was 
at  length  broken  by  the  epidemics  of  each  in  1817  in  Ireland, 
Scotland  and  England,  coincidently  with  the  depression  of  trade 
and  dislocation  of  commerce  that  began  everywhere  as  soon  as 
the  great  war  was  over. 

The  Smallpox  Epidemic  of  1817-19. 

The  same  things  that  favoured  the  prevalence  of  typhus  and 
relapsing  fever  in  times  of  distress,  favoured  also  the  rise  of 
smallpox  to  the  height  of  an  epidemic.  Hence  the  greater 
epidemics  of  smallpox  in  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century 
coincided  somewhat  closely  with  epidemics  of  relapsing  or 
typhus  fever, — in  1817-I9,  in  1825-27,  in  1837-40.  and  in 
1S47-49.  That  which  fever  was  to  the  adolescents  and  adults 
in  times  of  distress,  the  same  was  smallpox  to  the  infants  and 
young  children.  The  young  children  of  a  family  did,  indeed, 
take  fever  sometimes  as  well  as  the  parents  or  the  young 
persons  in  it ;  but  the  children  seldom  died  of  it  They  died  of 
smallpox  (or  of  measles  or  whooping  cough  or  the  like),  perhaps 
all  the  more  readily  that  they  would  have  been  weakened  by 
the  fever,  and  by  the  want  of  food  and  comforts  which  attended 
it.  Thus,  while  fever  and  smallpox  went  somewhat  closely 
hand  in  hand  during  times  of  distress,  it  was  the  adolescents 
and  adults  that  died  of  fever,  the  infants  and  young  children 
that  died  of  smallpox.  The  following  table,  compiled  from  the 
reports  of  the  Whitehaven  Dispensary  from  17.S3  to  1800.  will 
show  how  many  children  survived  attacks  of  continued  fever 
in  comparison  with  their  ciders* : 

'  Halcraui,  Edim,  Mtd,  Surg,  jfourn.  viii.  515. 
■  C.  Stuart,  i^iii.  vin,  380. 

*  Kigliy,  ibU*  X.  I40. 

*  Joslnm  Uixon,  7^t  Littrary  Life  of  IViUiam  Brownrigg^  M.D.     Whiteluvcn, 
1801,  pp.  338-9. 
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Continued  Fever  at  Whitehaven  Dispensary^  1783 — 180a 
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The  deaths  from  smallpox  arc  found  nearly  always  to  be  high 
when  the  deaths  from  fever  are  high.  The  correspondence, 
however,  is  not  always  exact  to  months  or  quarters,  or  half- 
years;  for  it  is  not  unusual  in  the  London  weekly  bills  to  find  a 
run  of  weeks  with  high  deaths  from  smallpox  just  before  or 
after  a  run  of  weeks  with  high  deaths  from  fever.  The  domestic 
circumstances  which  spread  the  contagion  of  fever  were  such  as 
might  be  expected  to  spread  the  contagion  of  smallpox,  namely, 
the  pawning  of  clothes,  bedding  and  the  like,  on  a  vast  scale  in 
times  of  scarcity,  the  crowding  of  many  in  single  rooms  or  in 
one  bed,  the  wandering  of  men  and  women,  attended  by  their 
children,  in  search  of  work,  the  exposure  of  children  in  the 
smallpox  so  as  to  extort  alms.  All  these  things  were  common 
in  Ireland,  Scotland  and  England  during  the  long  periods  of 
depressed  trade,  alternating  with  periods  of  speculation  and 
expansion,  for  which  the  generation  following  the  Peace  of  Paris 
was  remarkable.  We  hear  far  more  of  the  fever  than  of  the 
smallpox,  because  the  former  touched  the  lives  of  breadwinners, 
while  the  latter  was  often  regarded  as  a  matter  of  course'. 
Thus,  in  the  Irish  famine  of  1817-18,  it  is  possible  to  estimate 
the  prevalence  of  dysentery,  relapsing  fever  and  typhus  fever  by 
the  aid  of  various  records,  including  two  treatises  and  the 
reports  of  a  Parliamentary  Committee.  There  arc  also  two  or 
three  brief  references  to  smallpox ;  but  no  one  would  have 
supposed  that  smallpox  caused  actually  more  deaths  than  fever 
itself,  as  in  the  following  returns  of  burials  in  the  Cathedral 
churchyard  of  Armagh,  from  ist  May  to  25th  December,  i8i8': 


Smallpox  deaths 
Fever  deaths 
AU  other  deaths 


180 
118 


"^-the  total  of  463  being  twice  or  thrice  the  numbers  for  the 
corresponding  months  of  non-epidemic  years.  Whether  there 
was  as   much  smallpox    in   other   provinces  of  Ireland  as  in 

'  llaygarth  says :  **  With  us  in  Chester,  smallpox  is  scMom  heard  of  except  in  the 
bills  of  mortality.      Thtre  its  devastation  appears  dreadful  indeed."    Sketch  of  <%  Pltn 

^<'  t793.  P-49'* 

>  Barker  and  Cheyne,  Aceoimt  o/the  Fever^  «&*<-.     %  voU.  iSai.     1.  93. 
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Ulster,  does  not  appear ;  but  the  following  relating  to  Strabane 
and  Londonderry  will  serve  to  prove  that  Armagh  was  not 
exceptional  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  In  and  around  Strabane, 
smallpox  began  to  spread  in  May,  181 7,  having  been  hardly 
known  in  the  neighbourhood  for  years  before ;  it  was  often 
confluent  and  was  "fatal  to  hundreds"  of  childrcn^  The  same 
severity  of  the  epidemic  is  reported  also  from  the  county  of 
Derry  in  1S17:  "Cases  of  smallpox  appeared  in  greater  numbers 
than  I  had  ever  before  witnessed,  even  previous  to  the  valuable 
discovery  ofJennerV 

The  vagrancy  of  the  Irish  peasants,  not  only  cottiers  but  also 
many  small  farmers,  began  in  Ulster  in  the  end  of  the  year  1816, 
after  a  wet  autumn  which  ruined  the  crops;  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  contagion  of  smallpox  began  to  be  spread  among  their 
children  about  the  same  time.  Whether  a  migration  set  in  to 
England  and  Scotland  at  that  time  is  not  clear.  It  appears, 
indeed,  that  the  first  of  the  epidemic  in  England,  in  Whitehaven, 
Ulverston.  and  other  places  which  were  in  direct  communication 
with  the  North  of  Ireland,  was  at  least  as  early  as,  and  perhaps 
earlier  than,  the  outbreak  of  the  malady  in  that  country.  The 
whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  suffering  in  18 16  from 
depression  of  trade,  and  many  of  the  labouring  class  were 
tramping  from  place  to  place  in  search  of  work.  The  following 
is  the  account  of  smallpox  being  brought  to  Ulverston*: 

'*The  smallpox  were  brought  to  ITlverston  from  Wigan,  by  the  wife  of  a 
nailer,  who,  with  her  child  had  slept  ia  a  house  where  the  family  had  just 
recovered  from  them,  in  the  latter  end  of  January,  1816,  or  beginning  of 

'  FrancLs  Rogan,  M.D.,  Ofts.  on  the  Condition  0/ the  AfidiiU  anJ  /.07i*er  Classes  in 
the  N\^rth  of  Ireland.  Lond.  1819,  p.  17.  He  nrocectU  lo  say: — "The  numerous 
ca.sc!4,  which  came  to  my  knowledge,  of  children  in  the  neighbouring  towns  who  had 
taken  §mallpuxi  af\cr  Having  been  vaccinated  by  medical  praciuiuncrs  of  high 
retipectahility,  led  me  to  pay  iKirlicuInr  atlcnrinn  to  th<rsc  whom  I  myself  inoculatctl 
[wiili  cuw|H>x] ;  nml,  althuugn  they  were  numerous  buth  in  private  practice  ami  at 
ihe  Dispensary,  not  one  instance  ixrcurred  among  Ihcm."  It  ciimcs  out  however  that 
he  did  not  keep  them  long  in  sight ;  he  saw  them  on  the  7th  day  after  vaccinatioD. 
and  again  on  the  iilh;  and  as  they  were  meanwhile  almoiit  daily  cxposrti  to 
contng ton,  without  catching  it.  he  concluded  that  Iti^  own  coses  never  woidd  do  so. 

*  Xv.  L.  Kidii.  "  A  concise  Account  of  the  Typhus  Fever  at  present  prevalent  in 
Ireland,  oji  it  prcsentol  itself  to  the  Authur  in  one  of  the  towns  in  the  North  of  ihnt 
country."  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.  xtv.  (1817),  144.  Me  coe^i  on  :  "A  great 
numl)cr  of  those  attacked  were  reported  to  have  licen  formerTy  vaccinale«l.  At 
I^mdimderry,  in  particular,  great  numbers  who  were  said  to  have  undergone 
vaLCiOAtiun  were  the  Mibjects  of  smalli-Mix  ;  and,  whether  justly  or  not,  vacciuation 
has  in  that  part  of  the  country  lost  much  of  its  credit  as  «  picservalivc  ogainKi 
smallpox.'* 

'  Kedhcfld  [doicil  Ulverston,  3  July,  1S16)  in  Med,  amt  Pkyi.  Joum,  ]^x%,  1817, 
|»-.V 
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February,  She  immediately  returned  to  Ulverston  and  the  eruption 
appeared  on  !he  child  about  ton  days  afterwards,  when  it  was  carried 
about  by  the  mother  and  much  exposed  in  different  parts  of  the  town.  They 
soon  removed  from  this  place ;  and  I  believe  the  child  died  between  this 
place  and  Kendal." 

A  young  woman  of  Ulverston  who  was  much  in  the  company 
of  the  nailer's  wife  from  Wigan,  caught  smallpox  from  her 
child,  and  died  on  22  February;  her  sister  sickened  soon  after, 
and  had  the  disease  favourably.  An  epidemic  followed  in  the 
town,  of  which  some  particulars  are  known  down  to  October,  1816; 
the  disease  was  very  fatal  also  in  Whitehaven  at  the  same  time 
Two  things  gave  a  particular  interest  to  the  Ulverston  smallpox 
of  1816.  two  things  which  were  found  to  characterize  the  epidemic 
everywhere  in  England  and  Scotland  as  it  spread  in  1817,  181.S 
and  1819.  These  were,  first  the  numerous  cases  of  smallpox 
among  those  who  had  been  inoculated  with  cowpox,  a  sequel 
now  obvious  on  a  large  scale  for  the  first  time ;  and  secondly,  the 
admixture  of  a  good  many  cases  of  "crystalline"  or  "  hornpox  *' 
eruptions  among  the  usual  pustular  cases.  There  was  nothing 
new  in  such  crystalline  eruptions  in  smallpox;  for  example 
Huxham  mentions  them  at  Plymouth  in  1752.  But  they  were 
always  curious,  and  it  was  always  a  matter  of  wonder  that  they 
should  happen  in  one  epidemic  and  not  in  another.  Of  thirty- 
five  cases  tabulated  from  the  Ulverston  epidemic  of  1816,  twelve 
had  the  ''horny  pox,"  or  the  "small  horny  kind,"  all  the  rest 
having  the  ordinary  pustules  of  smallpox,  sometimes  discrete, 
sometimes  confluent,  four  being  scarred,  and  one  covered  by 
"a  complete  cake  of  incrustation."  All  those  thirty-five  cases 
were  above  five  years  of  age,  except  one  child  of  three,  and  they 
seem  to  have  nearly  all  recovered.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  infants 
and  children  under  the  age  of  five,  who  then  contributed  three- 
fourths  of  the  mortality  in  every  epidemic  of  smallpox.  The 
crystalline  eruption  was  not  chickenpox ;  for  the  three  first  cases 
of  it  had  all  gone  through  chickenpox  before. 

Almost  identical  in  tenour  with  this  account  from  Ulverston 
is  the  narrative  of  an  epidemic  at  Newton  Stewart,  in  Wigton, 
just  across  the  Solway  from  Cumberland,  which  began  in  the 
autumn  of  1816,  but  did  not  extend  until  the  following  summer*. 
The  first  case  was  one  of  "hurnjx)x'"  in  a  girl  from  London  ; 
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'  ]am«s  Black.  *•  On  Anomalous  Smallpox. 
1H19.  iJ.  39. 


Ed.  MM*  and  Snrg,  y^mrtt,  J; 
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le  second  case  was  in  a  companion  of  the  former,  in  the  same 
family,  her  disease  being  ordinary  pustular  smallpox  ;  both  had 
been  vaccinated.  One  hundred  cases  in  the  epidemic  were  thus 
assorted  : 

Cases  Ockths 

Smallpox  43  13 

Modified  hompox,  &c.  47  o 


Varicella 


10 


That  is  to  say,  the  mortality  of  the  whole  was  thirteen  per 
cent.,  an  ordinary  mortality  for  a  country  town.  There  were  all 
extremes,  from  confluent  smallpox  to  discrete,  many  of  the 
discrete  having  no  proper  pustules  "but  hard  vesicles  of  more  or 
less  tubercular  appearance...  These  were  termed  by  the  jicople 
ueries  or  hornpcx^  and  have  long  been  noticed  by  very  aged 
matrons,  who  pretend  to  no  little  skill  in  the  diagnostics  of 
smallpox,  and  who  have  distinct  varieties  by  name,  beyond  the 
enumeration  of  any  nosologist."  Their  diagnostic  skill  was 
natural  enough,  for  the  practice  in  smallpox  had  been  almost 
entirely  in  their  hands. 

A  certain  proportion  of  hornpox  cases  was  so  characteristic 
of  this  epidemic  (1816-19)  as  to  have  been  remarked  everywhere 
— in  England  as  well  as  in  Scotland.  The  epidemic  was  not 
well  reported  as  a  whole  at  any  one  place.  Sometimes,  as  at 
Ulverston,  only  the  vaccinated  cases  were  given  ;  at  other  times, 
as  at  Cupar  Fife  and  Edinbui^h,  only  the  "hompox"  cases 
were  given ;  again,  in  the  account  of  the  Norwich  epidemic, 
which  is  the  fullest,  the  large  number  of  cases  with  crystalline  or 
horny  eruption  were  not  counted  in  as  smallpox  cases  at  all. 
Dewar's  table  of  the  Cupar  Fife  epidemic,  in  the  spring  of  1817, 
included  70  cases,  all  of  crystalline  or  hornpox'.  The  latter 
variety  was  part  of  the  epidemic  at  St  Andrews*. 

The  Edinburgh  cases  which  Thomson  heard  of  to  the  end  of 
the  epidemic  numbered  556,  assorted  as  follows* : 

310  had  been  vaccinated. 

41  had  had  smallpox  (doubtless  by  inoculation). 

205  had  neither  been  vaccinated  nor  had  smallpox. 


*  Henry  Dewar.  M.D,,  Account  of  an  Epidemic  of  Smailpi}x  which  ocntrrtd  in 
Cu/Htr  hi  Fife  in  the  •SfrtH);  of  1H17.      \x>\m\.    1H18. 

"  I*.  MuHie,  M.n.  to  fhoms'in.  (8  Oct.  iHiS:  "  Many  of  (he  cases  occumni»  after 
vaccinaliun  so  much  rc&cniblcd  ^roallixix  that,  if  my  mind  had  not  liccn  prejinJiccd 
againKt  the  po<i.Mbility  of  ^uch  an  occurrence,  I  should  hove  pronounccti  the  cnipiion 
lu  have  l>cco  of  a  variolous  nature" — which,  uf  counH.%  U  v>vla. 

*  Thomson,  Aaount  **J  the  VariohiJ  EJnJemic  in  Scotland,  &^c.     Kdio.  iSao. 
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A  large  proportion  had  the  cr>'stalline  eruption,  while  some 
the  deaths  are  put  down  to  •'  malignant  crystalline  water-pock." 
At  Lanark  and  New  Lanark  the  epidemic  was  also  taken  notice 
oP.  At  the  latter  were  situated  the  cotton  mills  managed  under 
Robert  Owen's  co-operative  system ;  and  it  appears  that  vacci- 
nation had  been  somewhat  generally  carried  out  in  this  socialist 
community.  The  following  was  the  incidence  of  smallpox  upon 
322  persons: 

351  had  been  vaccinated. 
3  were  under  vaccination  at  the  lime. 

1 1  had  been  inoculated  with  smallpox,  or  had  gone  through  the  naiu: 
smallpox. 

57  had  neither  been  vaccinated  nor  variolated. 

It  is  clear  that  this  was  the  first  severe  ajid  general  epidemic 
in  Scotland  since  the  beginning  of  the  century,  although  we 
have  seen  that  the  disease  had  never  been  out  of  Glasgow 
Thomson  saw  well  enough  how  that  epidemiological  fact  told 
"  It  is  to  the  severity  of  this  epidemic,  I  am  convinced,  that  wi 
ought  to  attribute  the  greatness  of  the  number  of  the  vaccinate 
who  have  been  attacked  by  it,  and  not  to  any  deterioration  in 
the  qualities  of  cowpox  virus,  or  to  any  defects  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  employed.  [Dewar  said  the  same  for  Cupar 
Fife,]  Had  a  variolous  constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  similar 
to  that  which  we  have  lately  experienced,  existed  at  the  time 
Dr  Jenner  brought  forward  his  discovery,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  it  ever  could  have  obtained  the  confidence  of  the  public." 
Thomson  himself,  professor  of  military  surgery  in  Edinburgh 
and  a  person  of  high  character,  drew  the  most  astonishing 
inferences  from  the  tolerably  simple  facts  of  the  epidemic  in 
1 817-  19.  The  crystalline  was  mixed  with  the  ordinary  pustular 
smallpox  in  this  epidemic,  as  it  had  been  in  some  1 8th  century 
epidemics;  it  was  common  to  those  who  had  been  vaccinated 
and  to  those  who  had  not  been  so ;  it  occurred  in  those  who  had 
previously  gone  through  the  chickenpox.  Yet  the  professo 
concluded  that  crystalline  or  hornpox  was  smallpox  "  modified ' 
by  vaccination,  that  it  should  be  called  "varioloid,"  and  tha 
"  modified  "  smallpox  and  chickenpo.\  were  the  same  disease 

Several  cases  of  smallpox  had  occurred  in  the  spring  of  }S 
at  Quarndon.  two  miles  from  Derby,  one  or  two  of  the  nine  cas< 
proving  fatal.     Several  of  the  Derby  doctors  went  to  see  them, 
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*  In  Thomson,  u.  r. 
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some  calling  them  "aggravated  chickenpox"  and  others  "mild 
smallpox  after  vaccination."  In  the  spring  following  (1817), 
most  of  the  children  and  young  people  in  the  villages  of 
Brcadsall.  Smalling,  Spondon,  Heaver,  and  others  near  Derby, 
were  afflicted  \>Hth  the  epidemic,  which  declined  in  autumn.  It 
came  back  in  the  spring  of  1818,  when  it  spread  more  generally 
than  before,  and  was  still  prevalent  at  the  end  of  that  year,  in 
Nottinghamshire  and  Staffordshire  as  well  as  in  Derbyshire.  In 
Herefordshire,  also,  in  February,  1S18,  "typhus,  measles  and 
smallpox  were  at  once  raging."  The  disease  proved  fatal  in 
many  instances  among  the  lower  orders  in  Derbyshire,  who  still 
followed  the  heating  regimen,  giving  the  children  saffron  to 
drink,  and  holding  them  in  blankets  before  a  strong  fire,  to 
bring  the  eruption  out ;  but  it  was  fatal  also  to  some  who  were 
treated  more  rationally.  In  this  part  of  England,  as  in  Lanca- 
shire^ Wigtonshire,  Fifcshire,  Edinburgh,  and  elsewhere,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  cases  had  the  crystalline  eruption  of  smallpox, 
horny  or  glassy  pimples  or  hard  vesicles,  which  dried  about  the 
sixth  day.  But,  said  Dr  Bent,  the  peculiar  form  "  is  the  same  in 
those  persons  who  have  never  had  the  cowpox  and  in  those 
who  have  passed  through  that  disease  satisfactorily."  His  two 
drawings  of  the  characteristic  hornpox  were  made  from  im- 
vaccinatcd  children.  On  the  very  day  of  his  writing  he  had 
seen  two  children  in  the  same  family,  both  with  the  crystalline 
eruption,  the  one  vaccinated  and  the  otiier  not.  In  his  practice 
at  the  Derby  Infirmar>',  one  in-paticnt  and  one  out-patient  had 
died  of  smallpox  after  vaccination,  and  one  out-patient  had  died 
of  it  who  had  not  been  vaccinated.  He  was  greatly  astonished, 
after  all  that  had  been  said  of  the  certainty  of  cowpox  pro- 
tection*. 

The  epidemic  of  iSi7-i9was  longest  in  reaching  the  Eastern 
Counties,  just  as  that  of  1741-42  had  been,  and  that  of  1837-39 


*  Thomrvs  BchI.  M.D.,  "Observations  on  an  Epidemic  Varioloid  Disease  lately 
\vilnc^c<l  in  ihe  County  of  Derby."  ^^ed.  tirui  Phyi.  yournal^  Dec,  i8iS,  p.  4«,7. 
One  jenucrian,  Ui  I'ew,  of  Slietborne,  adopted  :ui  arrogant  Itnic  towards  Bent 
(/^/V/.  April,  1819,  and  farther  correspondence).  Jenncr  employed  Fosbrokc,  of 
Berkeley,  wn  of  bis  friend  and  neighbour  the  antiquary  Kosbroke,  to  traverse  the 
whole  case  of  the  cpi<lcmic  of  1H17-19,  in  a  lonp  paper  in  the  Medical  /Crfoxitirry  for 
June,  1819,  The  object  of  the  paper  appears  to  b«  to  confuse  the  issues  with  a  view 
lo  n  verdict  of  Hon  luju^t.  The  t-.tfinhurgh  Ktvino  ihi>ughl  Thomson's  lun.li  ..n  the 
epidemic  of  18(7-19  impoiiani  enough  for  an  anicle.  wTiich  has  t-ctn  ntiiibuted  tu 
Jeffrey.  l*hc  article  pioiioiinccd  vaccinalioii  lo  l>c  a  very  yrcnt  bU-ssinj;  tu  inuiikiiiil, 
but  not  a  complete  piotectiuti.  'Ihtn  wa&  nut  etiou|;b  fur  Jeiiner,  who  ututc  of  the 
article  :  "  It  will  tlo  iiiuilcuUblc  miiichicf:    I  put  it  down  al  100,000  dealhb  at  leftsl." 
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was  to  be.     It  was  also  towards  the  close  of  1818  and  beginnin 
of  1819  that  the  disease  became  frequent  in  Canterbury.     W 
it  did  reach  Norwich,  Lynn  and  many  other  places  in  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk  it  became  unusually  destructive.     The  historv'  o 
smallpox  in  Norwich  from  the  beginning  of  the  century  u*as 
history  of  the  usual  periodic  epidemics,  such  as  the  city  had  been 
visited  by  in  former  times,  according  to  the  records  in  Blomcfield's 
History  or  other  sources.     The  first  epidemic  was  in  the  yea 
i8o5»  when  smallpox  was  unusually  common  in  London  a1 
The  next,  with  203  deaths,  lasted  from  1S07  to  1809.     In  I  Si 
the  bills  again  allowed  many  deaths  by  it  from  10  February'  to 
September.    For  fully  four  years  after  that  there  was  not  a  deal 
from  smallpox  reported  in  Norwich.     In  June.  1818,  by  whic 
time  the  epidemic  had   reached  large   dimensions  in    Ireland 
Scotland,  and  part  of  England,  it  was  brought  to  Norwich  by 
girl  who  had  come  with  her  parents  from  York;  it  spread  littl 
at  the  time,  the  deaths  to  the  end  of  the  year  being  only  tw 
Meanwhile  measles  was  a  very  frequent  and  fatal  disease  amon 
the  children  in  Norwich  throughout  the  year  1818.     The  smal 
pox  began  to  rage  in  April,  1 8 19,  after  which  the  measles  w 
hardly  met   with,   and   only   a   few   cases   of  scarlatina.     Tb 
following  table  shows  the  enormous  rapidity  with  which  smallpox 
went  through  the  infants  and  children  of  the  Norwich  populace 
when  it  had  once  fairly  begun*: 
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73 
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2 

62 

64 
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83 

84 

330  833  1352 

In   one   week   of   June,   there  were    forty-three    burials    U 
smallpox.     Half  the  deaths  were  of  infants  under  two  ycai 
nearly  all  the  rest  were  of  children  under  ten : 

'  John  Green  Cross.  A    //ittary  of  Ike   I'ahoffii^  A/Wrwif  wAuA  orturr^  jgv< 
AVfWl**  in  iht  ytar  i8ij(.     Loiitf.    iSso. 


A  great  epidetnic  at  Norwich  in  1819. 
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If  the  deaths  were  at  the  rate  of  one  in  about  six  cases^  there 
would  have  been  some  three  thousand  children  attacked  in  a 
population  of  50,000  of  all  ages.  Two  hundred  cases  which 
Cross  kept  notes  of  were  classified  by  him  thus : 


Mild 
Severe 


Confluent 
Petechial 


42 
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Forty-six  of  these  died,  a  rather  high  rate  of  23  per  cent.,  which 
is  due  perhaps  to  the  crystalline  or  hompox  cases  being  excluded 
from  the  definition  of  smallpox  altogether;  all  the  petechial  or 
haemorrhagic  cases  died,  and  most  of  the  confluent.  Sloughing 
of  the  face,  lips  or  labia,  occurred  in  three  children,  and  bloody 
stools  in  many  of  the  worst  cases.  Those  200  cases  occurred  in 
112  families,  comprising  603  individuals,  of  whom  nearly  one- 
half  (297)  "had  smallpox  formerly"  (including  the  inoculated 
form  of  it,  doubtless). 

This  was  a  great  epidemic  for  Norwich  in  the  19th  century. 
The  public  health  there,  as  elsewhere,  had  improved  greatly 
since  the  i8th  century.  In  1742  the  deaths  had  been  increased 
502  by  smallpox ;  but  in  that  year,  a  year  of  severe  typhus,  the 
deaths  from  all  causes  were  1953.  against  1352  in  1819.  One 
reason  of  the  enormous  smallpox  mortality  from  May  to 
September,  1819,  was  the  number  of  susceptible  children,  all  the 
greater  that  there  had  been  hardly  any  smallpox  for  five  years, 
whereas  in  towns  such  as  Norwich  in  the  18th  century  it  appears 
to  have  been  perennial ;  all  the  greater,  also,  because  "  the 
removal  of  families  from  the  country  to  Norwich,  during  a 
flourishing  and  improving  state  of  our  manufactures  for  two  or 
three  preceding  years,  gave  a  sudden  increase  to  the  number  of 
those  liable  to  the  disease."  Norwich  may  have  been  better  off 
than  many  other  towns;  but  the  winter  of  1816-17,  when  the 
smallpox  epidemic  began,  was  a  time  of  depressed  trade,  many 
families  being  on  tlie  move  in  search  of  work;  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  all  those  who  crowded  to  Norwich  had  found 
employment  The  epidemic  was  ''confined  almost  exclusively 
to  the  very  lowest  orders  of  the  people ; "  the  contagion  was 
spread  abroad  among  them  by  the  shifts  they  were  reduced  to 
in  their  indigence — "  the  public  exposure  of  hideous  objects  just 
recovering,  loaded  with  scabs,  at  the  street  corners."    Yet  this 
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deplorable  state  of  want  and  beggary  does  not  seem  to  have 
been   accompanied  with  much  typhus  fever  among  the  adult 
population,   as   it   certainly   was   in    1742.      Cross   describes    a 
petechial  fever,  in  May,  June  and  July,  18 19,  which  was  fatal  in 
all  the  cases  that  he  was  called  to ;   but  he  speaks  of  it  only^^ 
among  children.     Whenever  the  population  increases  rapidly,  as^| 
it  had  been  doing  in  the  second  decade  of  the  19th  century,  it  is      ' 
upon  the  young  lives  that  epidemic  mortality  falls  most.     Th 
smallpox   epidemic   at    Norwich    in    1819  caused  rather  mo 
deaths  than   in    1742,  when   the  public  health  was  very  much 
worse  ;   but  it  would  hardly  have  caused  so  many  had    it   no 
been  aided  by  the  state  of  population. 

The  epidemic  of  1819  spread  all   over   East  Anglta*.     A 
Lynn   there  had  been  a  good  deal  of  the  disease  three  yea; 
before  ;  in  18 19  there  were  so  many  deaths  from  it  that  in  June 
the  clergy  ordered  the  smallpox  burials  to  be  specially  marked 
in  the  register,  from  which  date  until  the  end  of  August  the 
numbered  forty.     At  Yarmouth  the  epidemic  was  still  raging  at 
the    end    of    1819.      Of    ninety-one   surgeons    in    Norfolk    and 
Suffolk  who  replied  to  a  circular  issued  by  Cross,  all  but  eleven 
saw  cases  of  smallpox  in  1S19,  three  had  had  cases  in   1818,  two 
had    seen    the   disease    in    1817,  and   one  in    1816.     Generall 
speaking,  the  disease  had  been  in  abeyance  in   those  counti 
for  seven  years  ;  a  surgeon  of  Prudham,  whose  practice  covere 
eleven  parishes,  had  seen  no  case  of  smallpox  for  twelve  year 
before.     The  largest  number  of  deaths  in  the  practice  of  an 
one  surgeon  was  twelve.     Twenty-eight  surgeons  together  had 
598  smallpox   patients,  with  97  deaths ;  but   in  their  district 
there  had  been   180  deaths  besides  from  the  same  disease,  i 
families  unvisited  by  them. 

The  accounts  of  this  epidemic  in  London  are  most  meagr 
In  the  bills  of  mortality,  now  become  quite  inadequate  to  th 
whole  capital,  the  deaths  rose  to  1051  in  1817,  fell  next  year  to 
421,  and  in  18(9  were  712.  But  it  was  in  the  year  1819  that 
the  admissions  to  the  smallpox  hospital  were  most  numcrou 
namely,  193,  the  highest  number  since  the  epidemic  of  180 
when  they  were  280  in  the  year.  The  horny  or  crystalline  kiti 
of  smallpox  was  found  in  London,  as  elsewhere', 
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*  Cross,  u.  s.  Appendix. 

*  VV.  Shcannan,   M.D.,  "Cases  illuMnling  ihe  Nature  af  Variolous  Contagii 
;  Ihe  Modifying  Influence  of  Vaccine  Inoculation."    Z«f«,A  Mat.  AV/vij.  Dec.  1^ 


^^^  Epidemics  in  Kent  ami  Sussex,  1821-24.  581 

In  the  spring  of  1818,  "smallpox  posf  vaccinaitonem''  was 
frequent  among  the  boys  of  Christ's  Hospital*.  None  of  the 
cases  proved  fatal  that  year,  but  there  was  a  death  in  the  school 
from  smallpox  in  1S20,  probably  the  last  fatality  from  that 
cause  in  the  history  of  the  school'. 

A  few  casual  notices  of  smallpox  in  England  in  the  years 
following^the  epidemic  of  1 817-19  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the 
disease  did  not  again  fall  to  that  apparent  extinction  which  it 
had  reached  before  the  last  epidemic  b<^an.  It  is  heard  of  in 
and  around  Chichester  in  1821  ;  nineteen  surgeons  who  supplied 
Dr  John  Forbes  with  information  had  seen  about  130  to  140 
cases,  with  20  deaths  ;  about  80  of  the  cases  were  in  persons 
previously  inoculated  with  cowpox,  19  cases  (or  the  most  of  19) 
were  in  persons  previously  inoculated  with  smallpox*.  This 
was  doubtless  the  experience  of  paying  patients  only  ;  according 
to  the  East  Anglian  precedent  of  18 19  there  would  have  been 
twice  as  much  smallpox  in  families  who  received  no  professional 
treatment.  Canterbury  is  another  town  from  which  a  rapidly 
spreading  epidemic  of  smallpox  is  reported — in  the  winter  of 
1823-4.  Jt  continued  into  the  winter  and  spring  of  1824-25, 
among  the  poor,  fatal  cases  being  by  no  means  rare.  Dr  Carter 
frequently  saw  children  exposed  in  the  streets  of  Canterbury 
with  smallpox  upon  them  ;  he  appealed  to  the  mayor  to  have 
some  check  imposed  on  the  spread  of  contagion,  but  nothing 
was  done,  and  smallpox  was  still  prevalent  at  the  date  of  his 
writing  in  the  autumn  of   1S24*.     The  same  year  there  was  a 

Cose  of  .1  mother,  wilh  good  vaccine  marhs,  attnckcd  with  sniAllpox,  which  became 
dnr  and  horny  about  the  fifth  <1ay;  aax  qI  her  child,  in  which  the  eruption  ran  the 
full  course  of  pustules,  but  also  a  mild  ca&c. 

»  Lond.  Med.  and  Phys.  Journ.  May,  |8|8,  p.  488:  *' By  Mr  Field's  rei>ort  of 
Clirist'is  Hofijiital  smallpox  in  a  mild  form  hxs  Iwrcn  frequent  A///  vitdinatiimfttt" 

^  Thomas  Sterne,  I'.R.CS-  "Tabic  of  Death*,  from  Sm.ill|xix  in  (."hrist's  Hospital, 
1750  to  i8po.  wilh  remarks,"  in  Appendix  to  Papers  on  tht  Utitory  and  I'^aeiice  of 
Va». emotion  ■  Part,  Papers^  ^'^hl-  I"  'J^i  there  were  four  death*  from  smallimx. 
For  icn  yciirs,  1775  to  1784,  there  were  none.  In  some  other  ycurs  of  the  lailcr  half 
of  the  iHth  ccnUiry  there  were  one  or  two  dcath&  from  that  cau>.e.  Theic  must  have 
been  !n>mc  special  reason  for  the  four  dcatlis  in  1761.  According  to  Masscy  {lupra, 
p.  545),  the  apothecary  in  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century,  not  one  death  happened 
in  forty  attacks,  the  ages  from  five  to  eighteen  being  the  moa  favourable  of  all  for 
snulIjKJx  to  fall  in.  In  the  uresent  century  scarl.itina  haj.  di<tptaced  smallpt^x  aj»  an 
infectious  cauM  of  death  in  tttat  school  as  in  others.  The  deaths  from  scarlatina  at 
Christ's  HoMiital  during  the  mx  years  1851-56  were  nine. 

*  John  l-orbes,  M.!0.,  "Some  Account  of  the  Small{>ox  lately  prevalent  in 
Chichester  and  iu  Vicinity."     tffnd.   Med.   fCepcs.  Sept.  i8)i,  p.  ic*. 

*  H.  W.  Carter,  M.U.,  in  Lond.  Med.  h'epos.  Oct.  1814,  p.  167:  "The  cases 
which  came  to  light  of  smallpox  after  vaccination  were  unfortunately  numerous; 
iomc,  it  miLst  be  confessed,  were  exceedingly  severe  ;  others  were  cxaggctateil." 
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severe  epidemic  at  Oxford.  These  were  probably  only  samples 
of  epidemics  filling  the  interval  from  1819  to  182$,  when 
smallpox  again  became  general. 


Extent  of  Inoculation  with  Cowpox  or  Smallpox,  1801-1835. 

Twenty-five  years  had  now  passed  since  cowpox  became  the 
rival  or  substitute  of  the  old  matter  of  inoculation.  The  history 
at  this  point  requires  some  notice  of  the  extent  to  which  each  of 
those  methods  was  practised.  Professional  opinion,  or  that  part 
of  it  which  found  expression,  was  for  the  most  part  in  favour  of 
cowpox.  The  Smallpox  and  Inoculation  Hospital  of  London 
took  the  lead,  under  Woodviile,  in  substituting  cowpox  for 
smallpox,  and  other  public  institutions,  such  as  the  Newcastle 
and  Whitehaven  Dispensaries,  quickly  followed.  The  new  mode 
was  practised  upon  larger  numbers  than  the  old.  At  the  New- 
castle Dispensary  the  inoculations  of  smallpox  from  1786  to  1801 
had  been  3268;  the  inoculations  of  cowpox  from  iSoi  to  1825 
were  20,264.  At  the  Whitehaven  Dispensary  173  children  were 
inoculated  with  smallpox  in  1796,  the  total  inoculations  before 
that  having  been  906.  To  the  end  of  1803  the  total  vaccinations 
were  490,  of  which  many  were  done  during  the  severe  outbreak 
of  smallpox  in  1803. 

In  Glasgow,  where  the  old  inoculation  was  either  little  prac- 
tised or  of  little  use,  the  Jenncrian  mode  was  received  with  favour^ 
and  was  offered  to  the  children  of  the  working  classes  gratuitously 
at  the  Hall  of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  From 
the  15th  of  May,  1801,  to  the  31st  of  December,  181 1,  these 
public  vaccinations  numbered  14,500,  an  average  of  about  1400 
in  the  year.     In  the  next  seven  years  they  declined  as  follows: 


1813 
1813 
1S14 
1815 


On  the  revival  of  smallpox  the  Glasgow  Cowpock  Institution 
was  opened  on  2%  August,  18x8,  and  vaccinated  146  to  the  ist  of 
January,  1819.  The  smaller  demand  for  even  gratuitous  vacci- 
nation of  infants  after  181 2  was  owing  to  the  very  small  amount 
of  smallpox  in  Glasgow  in  those  years;  in  the  six  years,  1813-19, 
there  were  said  (by  Cleland)  to  have  been  only  236  deaths  from 
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1816 

9«o 

1162 

1817 

1818 

820 

926 

650 
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smallpox  in  a  total  of  22,060  deaths  from  all  causes,  or  ro/  per 
cent,  of  all  deaths'.  Not  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  all  the 
infants  born  in  Glasgow  had  been  vaccinated  in  the  years  1 812 
to  18 18,  and  that  was  the  time  when  smallpox  was  at  its  lowest 
point  among  the  infantile  causes  of  death.  In  some  of  those 
years  when  smallpox  was  in  abeyance  measles  was  most  de- 
structive. It  was  currently  said  in  Glasgow  that  vaccination,  if 
it  discouraged  smallpox,  predisposed  to  measles,  an  opinion  of 
the  populace  which  Malthus  shared  from  the  (i  priori  point  of 
view.  But  in  a  survey  of  the  individual  cases  in  their  practice 
the  Glasgow  doctors  did  not  find  that  those  were  the  relevant 
circumstances,  whatever  the  truly  relevant  things  may  have  been. 
Thus,  Dr  Robert  Watt,  a  good  observer  and  cautious  reasoner, 
who  became  president  of  the  Glasgow  faculty,  wrote  :  "The  only 
family  within  my  knowledge  where  three  died  of  the  measles  in 
1808  was  one  where  none  of  the  children  had  been  cither 
vaccinated  or  had  had  the  smallpox.  I  met  with  another  family 
where  two  died  in  the  same  circumstances  " — that  is  to  say,  five 
children,  in  two  families,  escaped  smallpox  to  die  of  measles,  no 
artificial  interference  having  been  attempted*. 

Manchester  was  another  populous  district  where  vaccination 
had  been  freely  ofTered  to  the  poorer  classes.  Roberton,  writing 
in  1827,  says  that  it  had  been  on  the  decline  for  several  years» 
and  gives  the  following  figures  for  the  earlier  period,  May,  1815, 
to  May,  1823':  At  the  Manchester  Lying-in  Charity  the  annual 
average  of  deliveries  was  2667,  while  the  number  of  infants 
brought  back  for  vaccination  averaged  1392  in  a  year.  During 
the  same  eight  years  public  vaccinations  at  the  Manchester 
Infirmary  averaged  1700  annually.  Great  numbers  of  infants 
were  said,  also,  to  have  been  vaccinated  gratuitously  by  druggists. 
The  decline  in  the  number  of  vaccination.s,  which  had  perhaps 
begun  some  time  before  (as  at  Glasgow),  was  shown  conclusively 
by  the  returns  for  the  two  years  May,  1824 — May,  1826.  The 
births  at  the  Lying-in  Charity  averaged  3285  per  annum ;  but 
the  vaccinations  in   the   infants  brought  back  to  the  charity, 


•  The  vflcrinations  arc  given  in  CIcIand's  Rin  attJ  Pm^t'ss  of  thi  City  9/ 
G/Mgow,  (Jlas(cuw,  i8]o.  The  smalluox  dcallis  froni  1811  to  1819  are  given,  on 
Clcland'i  authority,  in  the  /lJim.   AfeJ.  anJ  Sur^.  y<Htm^^  XXVL.  p*  177. 

'  R.  Watt,  M.D.,  Appciutix  to  Treatnton  Ckxmough* 

•  John  Koberlon,  Of>s.  on  Iht  MotUtity,  &*t.  0/  ChiUrtH,  Ixind.  1817,  p.  59, 
nctt. 
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together  with    those    brought    to    the    Manchester  Infirmai^ 
averaged  only  1309  per  annum. 

Newcastle,  Glasgow  and  Manchester  were  probably  favour- 
able instances  of  the  extent  of  public  vaccinations  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  century,  in  London  the  proportion  of  vaccinations 
to  births  is  known  to  have  been  smaller,  altliough  there  was: 
more  money  going  and  at  one  time  four  public  charities — the 
Vaccine  Pock  Institution,  the  Royal  Jennerian  Society,  Walker's i 
offshoot  from  the  latter,  and  the  Inoculation  Hospital.  The 
following  were  the  vaccinations  at  the  Inoculation  Hospital  inj 
four  periods  of  five  years  each  from  l8o6' : 


1806—10 

7.004 

1811—15 

9.339 

1816—20 

13.348 

1821—25 

16,666 

46,357 

Annual  average  3317. 

At  Norwich,  Dr  Rigby  succeeded  in  1812  in  persuading 
Hoard  of  Guardians  to  offer  half-a-crown  premium  to  parents  forj 
each  child  brought  to  be  vaccinated.  The  premiums  paid  were] 
as  follows: 


iSiz 

1815 

1 1 

(13  Aug.— 31  Dec.) 

1066 

1816 

348 

1813 

5" 

i8j7 

49 

i8i4 

47 

1818 

64 

— the  annual  births  being  from  a  thousand  to  twelve  hundred'. 

At  the  Canterbury  Hospital  the  applications  for  free  vacci- 
nations fluctuated  as  follows : 


I8I8 

52 

1822 

35 

I8I9 

249 

1823 

50 

1820 

263 

1824 

1821 

47 

(Jan.- July) 
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The  sudden  rise  in  1819-20  and  again  in  1824  was  owing  to 
smallpox  being  epidemic  in  the  city.  During  the  severe  epidemic 
of  1S24  there  were  250  vaccinations  at  the  Dispensary,  besides 
the  588  at  the  hospital*.  At  Kendal  the  following  is  the 
Dispensary  record  of  vaccinations  for  three  years,  the  annual 
average  of  births  being  390* : 

*  Gregory,  A'<jft?r/  &/  thf  Lfndon  Smallpox  Uospitat  /or  the  year  18^5,     Cited  In^ 
the  Meti.  aN.i  Phys.  Jcum*  Feb,  i8a6,  p.  176. 

^  Cross,  U.St 

*  Concr,  U.S. 

*  T.  rroudfoot,  M.D.,  Sd.  Mtd,  and  Surg,  ^ourrt.  Jvly^  i8i«. 
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1819 

32  T 

1820 

1 03 

1821 

73 

These  are  examples  of  the  spa-smodic  demand  for  vaccination 
in  the  towns.  The  following  is  an  instance  of  general  vaccination 
in  a  village  during  an  epidemic: 

The  village  of  North  Quccnsfcrry,  near  Edinburgh,  had  a 
population  of  390.  There  was  an  epidemic  of  smallpox  from  14 
December,  iSii,to7  March,  1S12,  during  which  time  46  children, 
from  one  to  fifteen  years,  were  attacked,  and  seven  died,  the  same 
number  that  had  died  in  the  last  epidemic,  in  1797.  When  the 
epidemic  was  over  there  were  only  nine  persons  in  the  village, 
most  of  them  aged,  who  had  neither  had  smallpox  nor  cowpox. 
Those  who  had  been  vaccinated  numbered  132;  while  of  those 
"formerly  vaccinated"  only  two  were  included  among  the  46 
children  who  caught  smallpox  in  1811-12.  The  adult  popula- 
tion must  have  nearly  all  gone  through  smallpox  in  former 
epidemics*.  These  general  vaccinations  during  or  towards  the 
end  of  an  epidemic  were  exactly  comparable  to  the  general 
inoculations  by  the  old  method.  At  Norwich,  where  a  premium 
of  half-a-crown  was  given  to  parents  for  each  vaccination,  the 
epidemic  of  smallpox  in  1S19  stimulated  the  practice  somewhat, 
the  increase  in  July  and  August  having  followed  a  public 
meeting  of  the  inhabitants  and  a  combined  effort  of  the  doctors  : 


Proitrcs4oC 

ProRre&s  of 

Pnyrm  of 

preniium 

Progt««of 

pniniuiu 

the  mortjUiiy 

vaccitiaxioni 

the  morulity 

vKcuuiuni 

January           3 

26 

July                 142 

3o» 

February         0 

51 

August              84 

359 

March              2 

lOI 

September        42 

M 

April               15 
May               y:^ 

226 

October            10 

4 

326 

November          2 

2 

June             156 

93 

December          i 

0 

Cross  estimated  that  a  fifth  part  of  the  population  of 
Norwich  (50,CXX))  were  vaccinated — 8000  before  the  epidemic  of 
1819,  and  2000  during  the  epidemic  Many  of  the  adults  had 
been  through  the  smallpox  in  the  ordinary  way  in  former 
epidemics.  The  state  of  vaccination  throughout  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  was  indicated  in  the  answers  made  by  ninety-one 
practitioners  to  the  circular  of  queries  sent  out  by  Cross. 
Twenty-six  had  done  13,313  vaccinations  during  the  epidemic  of 
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maUpox. 


the  practice  of 
120,000,  two  of 


the 


;  ninety-one 
practitioners 


1 819.  The  whole  number  i 
from  first  to  last  had  been 
having  vaccinated  none. 

To  sum  up,  as  well  as  the  records  enable  us  to  do,  the  extent 
of  the  new  practice  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  century,  it  was 
systematically  carried  out  from  year  to  year  among  the  infants 
of  large  towns,  such  as  Glasgow,  Newcastle,  Manchester  an 
London,  and  in  these  the  maximum  of  gratuitous  vaccinations 
in  proportion  to  the  births  may  have  been  one-half  In  smaller 
towns  and  in  country  parishes  the  inoculations  of  cowpox,  like 
those  of  smallpox,  api^ear  to  have  been  irregular  or  by  fits  and 
starts,  the  alarm  of  smallpox  being  the  occasion  for  them.  But 
after  the  epidemic  of  1817-19,  which  was  the  most  general  since 
cowpox  had  been  tried,  it  was  not  mere  negligence  or  pr 
crastination  that  kept  parents  back,  it  was  distrust  of  the  ne 
practice  and  preference  for  the  old. 

The    original    mode    of    inoculation,    with    the    matter    of 
smallpox  itself,  was  far  from  being  supplanted  by  its  rival.     In 
Jcnncr's  first  essay  the  latter  was  put  forward  tentatively,  nol 
indeed   because   of   any   want   of   confidence   in    asserting    i 
protective    powers,    but    because    it    was    only  in    certain    cir- 
cumstances that  a  substitute  was  desired  for  the  old  inoculation. 
Some  of  those  who  took  up  the  new  matter  soon  discontinued 
the  old  altogether,  as  at  the  Newcastle  and  Whitehaven   Dis 
pcnsaries.     At  the  London  Inoculation  Hospital  the  old  practice 
was  given   up  for  out-patients  after   1807,  and   for  in-patients 
about  1821.     In  private  practice,  tastes  or  preferences  differed. 
While  ordinary  people  left  it  to  the  discretion  of  their  medical 
advisers,  commissioning  them  to  inoculate  their  children  "with 
either  kind  of  pock/*  the  upper  classes  "judge  for  themselv* 
and  those  among  them  who  are  philanthropists  and  converts 
the  new  faitli  inoculate  their  own  children  and  those  of  the  poor 
together*."     Moseley,  in    1808,  said   that   the  '*  mere  operative 
practice"  in  cowpox,  by  which  phrase  he  meant  to  contrast  th 
academic  countenance  of  it  by  eminent  physicians  and  surgeon- 
had   been  "chiefly  carried   on  by  lady-doctors,  wrong-headed 
clerg\'men,  and   disorderly  men-midwives,"   Dr   Pearson  bei 
named  as  the  only  man  of  letters  or  pretensions  to  science  w 
had  been  practically  concerned  in  it  of  late*. 
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'  Dr  Stokes,  of  Chesterfield,  Ahii.  ami  Phys.  Jaurn.  v.  17. 

«  benjamin  Moseley,  M.D.,  A    RrvifW  of  tht  /iepori  tf  the  Ji^yat  Celtrge 
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There  was  really  little  to  choose  between  the  new  method 
and  the  old  so  far  as  concerned  facility  of  operating ;  if 
anything,  the  inoculation  of  smallpox  was  the  more  difficult  of 
the  two.  although  that  also  was  largely  practised  by  amateurs*. 
Again,  as  regards  remunerativencss,  inoculation  with  smallpox 
no  longer  required  the  combined  services  of  a  physician,  a 
surgeon  and  an  apothecary ;  it  had  become  a  matter  of  simple 
routine,  just  as  ill  paid  (or  as  well  paid,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances) as  inoculation  with  the  matter  from  the  cow.  It 
was  not  on  such  grounds,  but  on  grounds  of  scientific  principle 
or  of  sentimental  interest,  that  an  active  propaganda  was  kept 
up  in  favour  of  the  old  inoculation.  The  leading  defenders  of 
the  latter,  such  as  Moseley,  physician  to  Chelsea  Hospital,  and 
Hirch,  surgeon  to  St  Thomas's  Hospital,  maintained  that  cowpox 
was  alien  in  nature  to  smallpox  and  could  not  be  received  as  its 
equivalent.  The  foreign  protagonists,  such  as  Dr  Miiller,  of 
Frankfort,  and  Dr  Verdier,  of  Paris,  emphasized  still  more  the 
radical  unlikcness  of  cowpox  to  smallpox.  Said  Verdicr  :  "The 
vaccinists  appeal  to  experience,  setting  aside  all  objections 
based  upon  the  unlikeness  of  cowpox  to  smallpox.  We  are  to 
be  made  invulnerable  by  vaccine  as  Achilles  was  made  invul- 
nerable by  being  dipi>ed  in  the  waters  of  the  Styx.  Protection 
by  cowpox  contradicts  the  received  principle  of  inoculation.  It 
is  in  vain  to  appeal  to  experience  against  established  principles: 
for  true  principles  are  the  result  of  the  experience  of  all  ages, 
and  become  the  touchstone  of  each  successive  empirical  in- 
novation." 

The  English  inoculators  by  the  old  method  gave  all  sorts  of 
reasons  for  their  preference,  and  were  doubtless  actuated  by  the 
usual  mixture  of  motives.  There  were  medical  families,  8uch  as 
the  Lipscombs,  who  had  an  hereditary  interest  and  pride  in 
inoculation.  It  was  a  Lipscomb  who  had  recited  in  the 
Sheldonian  Theatre  during  the  Oxford  commemoration  of  1772, 


Physicians  cm  VacciHtititm.     1808,  p.  11. 

1811  (in  Baron,  It.  383).  cnumcralcs  his 
finally,   finding  all  tridcing   usele&&t  his 
nolhing.  ■' 

'  The  equality  of  Uie  (wo  melhods  in 
reporLi  of  i\\<  Whitchflvcn  Dispensary. 
matter  was  in  use,  it  i»  said  that  "  173  w 
medical  jusislancc,  recovered."  In  1801, 
in  every  case,  the  same  phnse  is  used : 
required  in  this  dixax.' 


Jcnner  writing  to  James  Moore,  18  Nov. 
various  grievances  against  Pcan^on,  "and 
insinuations   that  vaccination   is  good   lor 

this  rcKpect  comes  out  incidentally  in  two 

In   the   report  for   r*v6,  when  smallpox 

ere  inoculated,  all  of  whom,  soliciting  little 

when  cowpox  matter  had  been  sulisliiuled 

**  We  selaom  6nd  any  medical  as&btance 
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a  poem, "On  the  Beneficial  Effects  of  Inoculatioa"  Inoculatow 
to  the  third  generation,  it  was  not  surprising  tJiat  the  Lipscomb 
family  should  have  caused  to  be  printed  in  1807,  as  if  to  shame 
the  changing  fashion  of  the  day,  the  prize  poem  of  five-and- 
thirty  years  before,  which  contained  such  spirited  lines  as  these  ; 

"When,  pierced  with  grief  at  sad  Bncannia's  woes, 

Her  country's  guardian  Montagu  arose  : 

Pure  patriot  zeal  her  ev*r>'  thought  inspired, 

Glow'd  on  her  cheek,  and  all  her  bosom  fir*d. 

She  saw  the  Tyrant  rage  without  controul, 

While  just  revenge  inflam'd  her  genVous  soul. 

Full  well  she  knew,  when  beauty's  charms  decayed, 

Britannia's  drooping  laurels  soon  would  fade  : 

Pierc'd  with  deep  anguish  at  the  afflictive  thought 

And  whelm'd  with  shame,  a  heav'n-laught  Nymph  she  sought. 

Whose  potent  arm,  with  wondrous  power  endued, 

Had  oft  on  Turkey's  plains  the  licnd  subdued. 

Obedient  to  her  prayer  the  willing  Maid 

In  pity  came  to  sad  Britannia's  aid. 

'Henceforth,  fall'n  Tyrant!*  cries  the  Nymph,  'no  more 

Hope  that  just  Heav'n  will  thy  lost  powV  restore  ; 

Let  now  no  more  thy  touch  profane  deBle 

The  sacred  beauties  of  Britannia's  isle. 

By  me  protected  shall  they  now  deride 

Thy  baffled  fury  and  thy  vanquish'd  pride*.'" 

'  The  Btftejiaal  Effnts  of  Inoatlation,  Oxford  University  Prize  Poem.  Oxford, 
1807.  It  seems  probable  tnal  this  was  the  "Oxfoni  copy  of  %-erscs  on  the  two 
Sultons"  that  Coleridge  {Biografihia  L%t<raria  (1S17),  Pickering's  ed.  il.  89) 
professed  to  quote  from  in  the  following  passage  ;  at  least  it  would  be  rematltable  if 
there  had  been  printed  anotlicr  Oxford  poem  on  the  same  subject  and  in  the  some 
manner  :  *'  As  lilLlc  difliculty  do  we  find  in  excluding  from  the  honours  of  unaffected 
warmth  and  elevation  the  madness  prepense  of  pscudopoesy,  or  the  startling  hysteric 
of  weakness  over- exerting  itself}  which  bunitb  on  tlie  unprepareil  reader  in  fundry  odes 
and  apohtjnphes  to  abstract  terms.  Such  are  the  Odcji  lo  Jealousy,  to  Hope,  to 
Obli\'ion,  and  the  like,  in  Dodslcy's  collcclion  and  the  magazines  of  the  day,  which 
Mrldum  fail  to  remind  me  of  an  Oxford  copy  of  ver^>e5  on  the  two  Suttous,  commencing 

"^  'Inoculation,  heavenly  moid  I  descend  t'" 

It  appears  that  Coleridge  himself  contemplated  a  p>em  on  Cowpox  Inoculation, 
which  was  to  have  exemplified  what  poetry  should  be,  just  as  the  i8th  ccnluiy  Oxfurd 
poem  on  Smallpox  Inoculation  cxcmi}Mficd  what  poetry  should  not  be.  It  was 
clearly  more  tlun  the  difference  'twixt  tueetllc-duni  and  tucedlc-dcc.  Writing 
to  Dr  Jcnner  on  17  Sept.  1811,  from  7,  Portland -place,  HainniLriroiih,  he  said: 
*'  Dear  Sir,  I  take  the  liberty  uf  intruding  on  your  time,  fin>l,  to  ask  you  where  and 
in  what  publication  I  shall  find  the  he^t  and  fullest  history  of  the  vaccine  matter  as  ^ 
the  preventive  of  the  smallpox.  1  mean  the  year  in  which  the  thought  first  sti^jgcstct! 
itself  lo  you  (and  surely  no  honest  heart  would  (tuspect  mc  of  the  tiaseness  of  flattery 
Lf  I  had  said,  inspired  into  you  by  the  All-preserver,  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  crushing 
weight  of  this  unexampled  war),  and  the  progress,  of  it*  re.ilii.ilion  to  the  present  day. 
My  motives  arc  twofold  :  fir>t  and  principally,  the  time  is  now  come  when  the 
'Courier'. ..is  open  and  prepared  for  a  series  of  essayt.  on  this  subject;  and  (he 
only  painful  thought  tlutt  will  mingle  with  the  pleasure  with  whidi  I  shall  write' 
them  is,  that  it  should  be  at  thi&  day,  and  in  tliis  the  native  country  of  the  discoverer  | 
anil  the  discovery,  be  even  cxpeditat  lo  write  at  oil  on  the  suhjccl.  My  second 
motive  is  mure  »clfish.     I  have  planned  a  poem  on  this  theme,  which  after  long 
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Still  it  was  just  among  those  classes  to  whom  the  ari^imentmn 
ad  nitorcm  came  home  most  forcibly  that  the  fashion  had 
changed.  Before  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  the  danger  to 
beauty  from  an  attack  of  smallpox  had  become  a  matter  chiefly 
of  historical  interest,  carrying  the  mind  back  to  the  Restoration 
or  the  early  Georgian  era.  The  richer  classes,  while  they  seem 
to  have  countenanced  cowpox  inoculation  as  a  good  thing  in 
general,  were  probably  apathetic  on  their  own  account.  Lord 
Mulgrave  said  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  8  July,  1814 ;  "If  their 
lordships  recollected  how  many  persons  of  the  higher  order  were 
reluctant  to  introduce  vaccination  into  their  families,  it  really 
must  appear  to  them  a  harsh  and  arbitrary  measure  to  lay  the 
ipoor  under  the  necessity  of  adopting  the  practice."  The 
'orking  class  had  been  manifesting  a  devotion  to  the  old 
practice  which,  indeed,  they  had  never  shown  so  long  as  it  was 
unchallenged.  Perhaps  one  reason  to  account  for  the  undoubted 
preference  of  the  poorer  classes  for  the  old  inoculation  was  that 
they  had  only  lately  taken  to  it.  Another  was  that  a  good  deal 
of  inoculation  was  done  by  amateurs  of  their  own  class — 
blacksmiths,  farriers,  tradesmen  and  women.  A  third  reason 
was  that  the  poorer  classes,  among  whom  smallpox  prevailed 
most,  saw  their  children  take  smallpox  all  the  same,  and  cared 
little  for  the  scientific  explanation  that  a  false  or  spurious  kind 
of  cowpox  matter  had  been  used.  In  October,  1805,  a  corre- 
spondent wrote  from  London  to  an  Edinburgh  journal :  '*  The 
many  late  failures  of  supposed  cowpock  to  prevent  the  smallpox 
have  excited  in  some  parts  so  much  clamour  among  the  lower 
orders  of  people  that  they  insist  upon  being  inoculated  for  the 
smallpox  at  some  of  the  public  institutions'."  A  report  on 
vaccination  made  to  Parliament  by  the  College  of  Physicians 
in  1807,  deplores  *' the  inconsiderate  manner  in  which  great 
numbers  of  persons  ever  since  the  introduction  of  vaccination 
are  still  every  year  inoculated  with  the  smallpox."  When,  in 
consequence  of  the  same  report,  a  vote  was  brought  forward  in 
Parliament  to  give  Dr  Jcnncr  a  national  rcweird  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds  in  addition  to  the  ten  thousand  that  he  had 


ctelibcraiinn,  I  have  convinced  myself  is  capable  in  the  hif^hest  deip^c  of  being 
pocticnlly  trcatc<l,  according  to  our  divine  Iwnrs  [Milton's]  own  definition  of  poetry, 
a&  */i«//a  sntsuotu^  (i.e  appcaJing  to  the  senses  by  Imagery,  sweetness  of  sound,  &c.) 
and  im/)astiotuJ,  iSr'f,'"     fne  Life  of  EiiuMxni  Jenaer^  aI.D.     Uy  John  Haron,  M.U*| 

J  VOU      N.    175. 

*  E4in,  AffJ.  attfi  Smrg.  youm.  1.  507. 
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got  ?i\e  years  before,  the  populace  were  so  ang^  that  one  of 
their  leaders,  John  Gale  Jones,  himself  a  medical  man,  sent  a 
message  to  Jenncr  at  his  lodgings  in  Bedford  Place  to  advise 
him  "immediately  to  quit  London,  for  there  was  no  knowing 
what  an  enraged  populace  might  do*." 

Few  particulars  remain  of  the  old  inoculation  at  this  time. 
One  fact  significant  of  the  impression  that  the  criticisms  of 
cowpox  had  made  is  that  Dr  John  Walker,  director  of  the 
Royal  Jennerian  Society,  who  pushed  "vaccination"  among 
the  poorer  classes  more  than  anyone  in  London,  was  all  the 
while  an  inoculator  in  the  old  manner.  He  wrote  to  Lettsom, 
'*  I  have  from  the  first  introduction  of  vaccination  entertained  an 
opinion  respecting  its  nature  different  from  those  who  suppose  it 
a  substitute  only  for  smallpox....!  have,  from  an  early  part  of 
my  practice,  been  in  the  habit  of  diluting  smallpox  virus  with 
water  previous  to  its  introduction  into  the  system  ;  "  and  this  he 
had  been  doing  in  the  name  of-Jenner,  under  the  influence  of  a^J 
belief  that,  if  cowpox  were  not  smallpox,  it  ought  to  be,  that  it^| 
was  a  pity  the  disease  had  ever  been  called  cowpox,  and  that  ^^ 
the  name  (which  was  a  very  old  one)  "  has  only  served  to  debase 
it  in  the  eyes  of  the  common  people,  and  prevent  its  general 
adoption'-'.'*  The  very  director  of  the  Jennerian  institute  was, 
among  the  prophets  of  the  old   inoculation. 

With  the  revival  of  smallpox  in  general  epidemic  diffusion  in 
1816-19  we  begin  to  hear  more  of  the  old   inoculation.     The 
account  already  cited  of  the  outbreak  at  Ulvcrston  contains  a  ^1 
table  of  fourteen   previously  cowpoxcd  children  whom  it  wa^^H 
thought  desirable  during  the  epidemic  to  inoculate  with  smallpox, ^^ 
all  of  them  receiving  the  infection  in  one  degree  or  another.     A 
practitioner  at  Dunse,  Berwickshire,  not  only  returned  to  the  old 
inoculation  (thereby  incurring  "much  odium,"  as  he  believedX 
but  actually  took  his  matter  from  the  natural  smallpox  of  his 
cowpox  failures". 
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*  Jenner  to  James  Moore,  a6  Feb.  i8ro,  in  Baron,  11.  367. 

*  Walker  lo  LctLsom,   1  Sept.   1813,  in  reltigrew's  Mtmoirs  of  Lettsom. 
1817,  \\\.  350. 

*  Dr  Smith  lo  Dr  Monro,  Dunic,  i  June,  1818,  in  Monro's  Obs,  on  tht  tfi^rrntf 
ktHtis  0/ Smatt/oxt  1818.  There  appears  10  have  been  some  reluctance  to  face  the 
facts.  "Though  I  have  seen,"  says  Smith,  "a  multitude  of  catc^  in  which  sinjiUpox 
has  in  every  possible  shape  tatcn  place  after  vaccination,  I  feci  myself  placed  in  the 
painful  situation  [why  |Miii)ful  ?j  uf  brint^tng  forwanl  many  facts  to  which  gcncleinrn  vf\ 
Uie  fin>t  eminence  in  the  profession  will  probably  give  litUc  or  uo  credit." 
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When  the  epidemic  reached  the  Eastern  Counties^  there 
were  demands  for  the  old  kind  of  inoculation,  not  in  Norwich 
only,  but  in  numerous  country  parishes.  Of  ninety -one  surgeons 
in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  who  answered  the  queries  of  Cross, 
thirty-eight  had  practised  the  inoculation  of  smallpox  in  the 
epidemic  of  1819;  9iyf^  of  them,  after  having  refused  many 
private  applications  for  inoculation  in  the  old  way.  had  at  length 
yielded  to  the  desire  of  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  and  had 
inoculated  whole  parishes.  Cross's  correspondents  also  testified 
that  there  was  much  inoculation  going  on  at  that  time  in  the 
Eastern  Counties  by  the  hands  of  farriers,  blacksmiths,  tailors, 
shoemakers  and  women. 

Dr  John  Forbes,  who  then  practised  at  Chichester,  brought 
to  light  an  exactly  similar  state  of  public  feeling  in  Sussex  in 
1821-22'.  In  the  parish  of  Bosham  there  lived  a  farmer  named 
Pearce  who  had  an  inherited  skill  in  inoculating,  his  father 
having  inserted  smallpox  into  ten  thousand  persons  in  his  day, 
without  killing  one  of  them.  Pearce  offered  to  wager  with 
Forbes  a  considerable  sum  that  he  would  inoculate  any  number 
of  persons  and  that  none  of  them  should  have  more  than  twenty 
pustules,  lie  believed  that  the  smallpox  matter  became  "as 
weak  as  water"  by  an  uninterrupted  transmission  from  one  body 
to  another. 

In  November,  1821,  the  Overseers  of  the  I'oor  employed  him 
to  inoculate  the  pauper  children,  and  his  skill  was  soon  in 
request  for  others,  so  that  from  two  to  three  hundred  in  the 
parish  were  inoculated  by  him  within  a  short  time.  Me  charged 
half-a-crown  or  a  crown  for  each.  From  other  parishes  the 
people  flocked  to  him  in  such  numbers  that  he  inoculated 
upwards  of  a  thousand  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1821-22. 
Before  long  he  had  three  itinerant  rivals,  a  knifegrinder,  a 
tinsmith  and  a  fishmonger,  who  claimed  to  have  inoculated 
together  a  thousand  persons,  Including  four  hundred  previously 
cowpoxed.  The  surgeons  of  Emsworthy  and  Havant  at  length 
joined  in  the  business,  and  in  the  space  of  six  or  eight  weeks 
inoculated  from  twelve  to  thirteen  hundred  persons,  who  had 
not  been  previously  vaccinated.  P'orbes  also  received  from  his 
medical  friends  in  and  around  Chichester  "an  account  of  680 
cases  of  previously  vaccinated  individuals  subjected  by  them  to 
variolous   inoculation."      In   the   great   majority   of  these   the 

'  L^H*  Med.  Rep«siioty,     Sept.  1833. 
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constitutional   symptoms   were   so   slight   as   to   be    only    just 
observable,  the  eruption  consisting  of  only  a  few  pustules,  whic 
were  all    that    the    Pcarccs,   of   Bosham,   father   and    son,   evi 
expected  to  get  with  inoculated  smallpox  where  no  infection  of 
cowpox    had    preceded.       Disappointments    with    the    new    in 
ocuiation  had  led  to  a  great  revival  of  the  old  also  at  Canterbury, 
the  operators  being  mostly  women. 

The  same  thing  happened  in  Cambridgeshire  and  in  Bucks.' 
In  a  parish  within  eleven  miles  of  Cambridge  several  hundred 
persons  were  inoculated  with  smallpox  in  1S24,  and  in  April 
1825,  a  medical  practitioner  inoculated  a  number  in  a  village 
near'.  During  a  severe  epidemic  in  the  parish  of  Grea 
Misscnden,  Bucks,  which  followed  a  general  vaccination,  and 
caused  a  prejudice  against  the  latter,  the  old  inoculation  was 
generally  resorted  to'.  It  looked  for  a  brief  period,  about  the 
time  of  the  epidemic  of  1824-26,  as  if  the  old  inoculation  were  to 
return  to  favour  even  with  the  profession  itself.  Dr  J  oh 
Forbes  wrote  of  the  two  kinds  of  inoculation  in  a  studiousi 
impartial  manner.  Dr  Robert  Ferguson,  who  was  also  destined 
to  make  a  name,  addressed  in  1825  a  letter  to  Sir  Henry, 
Hal  ford  in  which  he  advocated  a  singular  compromise,  namely 
two  inoculations,  one  with  cowpox,  the  other  with  smallpox,  the 
cowpox  to  neutralize  the  contagiousness  of  the  smallpox  for  the 
occasion,  while  the  latter  was  to  be  the  prophylactic  against 
itself  for  the  future'.  This  reaction,  if  it  desen'es  that  name, 
corresponds  In  time  to  the  great  decline  in  the  number  of 
gratuitous  vaccinations  at  Manchester,  a  decline  which  had  been 
equally  remarkable  at  Glasgow  for  some  years  before.  There 
was  at  least  an  apathetic  spirit  towards  cowpox  inoculation 
during  the  epidemic  of  1817-19,  and  for  a  good  many  years  afte 

'  J.  J.  Cribb,  Sma//jvx  attd  Cowpox.     Cambridge,  1835. 

•  flftJ.  Letter  of  Kcv.  R.  Mnrks.  of  Grcnl  Missenden,  6  May,  1.S34  :  **Th< 
summer  I  came  here  the  smallpox  was  introduced,  and  oa  the  weather  was  very  ho! 
arnl  the  confluent  sort  was  what  appeared,  the  people  Iwgan  to  die  almost  n»  fait  ; 
they  took  the  plague.  Great  prejudice  prevailcn  against  vaccination,  in  consci^ucm 
of  the  parish  having  some  yearM  ago  been  vaccinated  by  n  gentleman  who  knci 
nothing  of  the  matter,  and  contaminated  the  people  with  decompased  virus,  when 
was  good  for  nothing  Vuit  to  make  ulcers  and  produced  very  wn:ichcil  amis  wul  Irl 
ihom  all  liable  to  smallpox,  which  ihey  were  all  inoculated  for  ihr  wirae  year."  Thij 
clergyman  MibbCfiucntly  vncciniited  500  ca-tcs,  ami  itie  parish  surgeon  joo  ;  *']WK 
here,"  says  the  former.  **l  had  the  happmess  of  seeing  the  plague  and  destruction  o| 
a  most  horrid  siivallpox  completely  itoppctl." 

*  Robert  Ferguson.  M.D.  A  Letter  to  Sir  Henry  Halford^ prppoiing  a  mfiMeti 
/th*t-u!atiu^  the  Smnlifox^  whwh  Jf/rrves  it  of  all  its  Danger^  hut  freirrvtS  tf// 
P<n0<T  Qj  Preventing  a  SaanU  Attack.     ]^ndon,  itfif. 
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The  Smallpox  Epidemic  of  1825-36. 

Compared  with  the  epidemic  of  1837-40,  which  was  the  first 
in  England  to  be  recorded  under  the  new  system  of  registration 
of  the  causes  of  death,  the  smallpox  of  1825-26  makes  a  poor 
figure  in  the  records.  Yet  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was 
an  epidemic  of  the  same  general  kind,  if  not  of  the  same  duration 
or  fatality.  At  the  Newcastle  Dispensary  far  more  children  in 
the  smallpox  were  visited  in  1825  than  in  any  year  since  its 
opening  in  1777,  namely.  1 13  cases,  with  28  deaths,  which  would 
have  been  a  small  fraction  of  all  the  cases  in  Newcastle.  At  the 
Rusholme  Road  Cemetery,  Manchester,  which  received  about  a 
fourth  part  of  the  burials,  112  children,  all  under  seven  years, 
were  buried  from  smallpox  in  the  six  months,  i8  June  to  18 
December,  1826'.  At  Bury  St  Edmunds  smallpox  began  to  be 
epidemic  about  the  end  of  1824,  when  the  guardians  ordered  a 
general  vaccination,  and  reached  its  worst  in  July,  1S25,  the  type 
being  confluent  in  many  of  the  cases*.  It  was  in  Cambridgeshire 
villages  the  same  year,  and  is  casually  heard  of  in  Bucks'.  It 
had  been  severe  at  Oxford  and  Canterbury  in  1824.  At  Glasgow 
the  prevalence  of  fever  is  known  for  the  corresponding  years,  but 
the  smallpox  deaths  have  not  been  taken  out  of  the  burial 
registers.  The  evidence  from  London  is  perhaps  the  best  indi- 
cation that  the  smallpox  of  1825  was  one  of  the  more  severe 
periodic  visitations. 

The  extensive  prevalence  of  smallpox  was  heard  of  in  Paris 
before  the  epidemic  attracted  much  notice  in  London ;  the  news 
of  persons  of  distinction  dying  by  smallpox  in  the  French 
capital  reads  like  the  old  notices  of  it  in  17th  century  letters. 
In  the  same  year  it  was  very  severe  also  in  Sweden  after  a  long 
period  of  quiescence.  As  to  London,  Dr  George  Gregory, 
physician  to  the  Smallpox  Hospital,  said*:  "  It  may  be  inferred 

*  lohn   Kol»crton,   Ohservntions  on  the  M&rtality  and  Pkysual  Management  ef 
Chiidrcn.     London,  18^7,  p.  59,  note, 

*  J.  Dolton,  *' Smallpox  as  it  prevailed  a(  Bury  St  Edmunds  in   1835."     LonJ, 
Med*  and  Phys,  Joum.  May,  1817,  p.  406. 

•  Cribb,  u.  >. 

•  *•  Objcrvfttion  on  SraxUlpox  as  it  hu  occuncd  in  London  in  HJ15."    Mni,  an*i 
Phys,  Joum.  Feb.  1816,  p.  117. 
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that  smallpox  has  been  nearly  as  general  in  1825  as  in  any 
the  three  great  epidemics  of  the  preceding  century" — the  demand 
for  admission  to  the  Hospital  being,  in  his  opinion,  a  fair  index  ; 
while  private  information  confirmed  the  estimate  of  its  tru 
epidemic  prevalence,  and  of  its  incidence  chiefly  upon  the  lov 
classes*.     In  the  years  of  the  18th  century  to  which  he  referr^ 
and  in  four  maximum  years  of  the  19th  century,  the  cases  an 
deaths  at  the  Smallpox  Hospital  had  been  as  follows* : 


I 


London  Smallpox 

Hospital. 

Year 

Ca»« 

Deaths 

Yur 

Outt 

Dctth* 

1777 
1781 
1796 
1805 

447 
280 

125 
257 
148 

97 

1819 
1822 
1825 

419 

61 
57 

ISO 

While  the  demands  up>on  the  beds  of  the  hospital  pointed,  as 
Gregory  supposed,  to  the  existence  of  a  great  epidemic  in  Lond 
comparable  to   those  of   1777,   1781    or    1796.  in  which   y 
the  smallpox  deaths  were  returned  by  the  parish  clerks  at  256; 
35<X)  and  3548  respectively,  yet  in  1825  the  bills  showed  on 
1299  deaths  from  smallpox.     Gregory  accepted  without  dem 
the  figures  of  the  parish  clerks'  bills  in  1825.  although  it  is  w 
known  that  they  had  become  more  and  more  defective,  even  for 
the  original  parishes,  since  the  end  of  the  18th  ccntur>'*.     "  B 
for  the  general  prevalence  of  vaccination,"  he  said,  the  small 
deaths  in   1825  would  have  been  4000  in  the  same  number 
attacks,  the  difference  being  in  the  rate  of  fatality.     His  co; 
elusion  for  all  London  was  based  upon  the  experience  of  the 
Smallpox  Hospital.     The  patients  received  by  that  charity  were 
of  the  same  class  as  formerly,  most  of  them  being  adults,  amon 
whom  the  proportion  of  fatalities  was  greater  than  at  all 
Taking  the  three  epidemics  of  the  i8th  century  with  which  he 
compared  the  epidemic  of  1825  in  respect  of  extent  or  number 
of  attacks,  we  find  that  25  per  cent  of  the  cases  admitted  died  in 
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'  Mfd,  afid Fkys.  youm,  i8i6,  p.  ii9.  "The  general  voice  of  the  public 
bctorily  showed  ihal  the  upper  ranks  of  society  sufferal  during  the  pant  year 
smallpox  much  less  than  the  lower." 

'  Gregory,  Report  on  the  Stttallfox  Uospitaly  4  Dec.  1815. 

'  Fair,  in  the  First  Report  of  tnc  Registrar- Genera]  (1S39,  p.  100),  said :   "It 
be  bafcly  iskertcd  that  the  paxi.sh  clerlu  registered  little  more  than  lialf  the 
that  occurred  within  the  limit*  of  the  London  bills  of  mortality."     Out&ide 
of  the  bills  there  were  large  parishes,  such  as  St  Pancras    Marylebone,  Re 
and  Chelsea,  which  had  large  mortalities  from  smallpox  in  the  first  years  of 
lion. 
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^7n^  39  per  cent  in  1781  (the  seasons  were  unwholesome  by 
epidemic  agues,  dysenteries,  and  typhus),  and  33  per  cent  in 
1796.  The  average  of  fatalities  at  the  hospital  from  its  opening 
in  1746  to  the  end  of  the  century  was  about  29  per  cent,  and 
that  was  exactly  the  ratio  of  deaths  among  the  419  patients  in 
1825.  The  rate  of  fatality  was  a  little  higher  than  in  the 
epidemic  of  1777.  and  a  little  lower  than  in  each  of  the  epidemics 
of  1781  and  1796.  Grej^ory  in  1825  was  enabled  to  separate  the 
sheep  from  the  goats  by  the  dividing  line  of  cowpox,  the  former 
dying  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent.,  the  latter  at  the  rate  of  41  per 
cent  There  are  various  ways  of  apportioning  a  general  average. 
The  presence  or  absence  of  cowpox  scars  is  one  principle,  which 
could  not  have  been  used  to  break  up  the  25  per  cent  of  1777,  or 
the  39  per  cent  of  178 1.  or  the  33  per  cent  of  1796,  into  two 
component  parts.  One  thing  common  to  all  times  is  the  different 
rate  of  fatality  at  different  ages.  AH  the  deaths  in  the  8  per 
cent  division  of  1S25  were  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
twenty-seven  ;  the  ages  of  the  41  per  cent  division  are  written 
in  the  books  of  the  hospital.  In  portioning  out  the  general  rate 
of  fatality  from  typhus  fever  at  the  London  Fever  Hospital,  it  is 
found  that  the  dividing  line  of  age  is  nearly  the  same  as  the 
dividing  line  of  social  position;  in  one  table  the  high  ratio  of 
deaths  to  attacks  is  among  persons  in  the  second  half  of  life, 
and  the  low  ratio  among  persons  in  the  flower  of  their  age ;  in 
another  table  the  many  deaths  to  cases  are  among  paupers,  and 
the  few  fatalities  among  paying  patients'.  However  manifold 
the  cutting  up  of  a  general  average,  some  divisions  would  be 
identical,  corresponding  to  natural  lines  of  cleavage. 

Having  indicated  the  chief  points  in  the  vaccination  contro- 
versy by  the  instance  of  Gregory's  arguments  sixty  years  since, 
(to  which  might  have  been  added  the  question  of  efficient  or 
inefficient  vaccination  according  to  the  appearance  of  the  scars 
in  after  life').  1  shall  for  the  rest  depart  from  the  usual  practice 
of  interlocking  the  history  of  smallpox  epidemics  with  the 
history  of  vaccination.     1  shall  treat  the  latter  as  ex  hypothcsi 

'  Tables  in  Murchi!»on*5  Continued  Fnxrs  of  Great  Brilmn. 

•  Med,  Chir.  Trans.  XXIV.  15.  His  other  papcjs  arc:  "Cursory  Kcmarks  on 
Smallpox  fu  \X  oecun  siiljscquent  to  V'accination.*'  if>id.  Xll.  324  ;  and  "  Notices  of  the 
Occurrences  at  the  Smallpox  Ho»pital  during  the  year  1858,"  »*«/-  xxii.  v«,.  He 
coiunlmie^l  ihc  treatise  on  Sinallpf»K  to  IVectiic'^  Lihrary  0/  MaJtcint^  X.  1840,  and 
indicated  his  final  upiniorit  (which  are  interesting)  in  ht)t  L^turti  en  tht  Ernptive 
fevrri^  1843. 
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irrelevant,  leaving  it  to  each  reader  to  incorporate,  as  matter 
his  own  familiar  knowledge  or  belief,  whatever  effects  of  cowpox 
upon  smallpox,  whether  temporary  effects  or  permanent,  modi- 
fying effects  or  absolutely  prophylactic,  may  suit  his  particular 
creed.     I   am  led  to  take  this  course  for  several  reasons.     It^j 
leaves  me  free  to  look  at  the  epidemics  of  smallpox  from  th^H 
same  point  of  view  as  the  other  epidemics  treated  of  in  this^l 
work.     It  avoids  a  controversy  which,  unlike  that  of  inocula 
tion,  is  still  actual,  and  unsuited  to  a  historical  treatise, 
enables  me  to  omit  the  excuses  for  failure,  which  are  apt  to 
interminable  and  to  usurp  the  whole  space  available  for  the 
epidemiology   proper.      Lastly,  the   irrelevancy  which   I    here 
conveniently  assume  happens  to  be  my  real  belief, — as  elsewhere 
set  forth  in  an  examination  of  the  antecedent  probability  arising 
out  of  the  pathological  nature  and  affinities  of  cowpox,  and  in  a 
study  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  authority  of  the  profession 
was  originally  given  to  Dr  Jeniier's  teaching. 

The  interval  between  the  epidemic  of  1825  and  that  of 
1837-39  was  occupied  by  a  good  deal  of  smallpox  steadily  from 
year  to  year  in  London,  the  deaths  from  which,  in  the  following 
table  from  the  bills  of  mortality,  are  to  be  understood  as  only  a 
part  of  the  whole,  according  to  the  explanation  already  given 
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1826 

503 

1827 

616 
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334 
863 
536 
217 


The  inadequacy  of  these  returns  will  appear  from  the  fact 
that  the  217  deaths  in  1837  rose,  under  the  new  system  of 
registration,  from  i  July  to  31  December,  to  762,  or  to  fully 
three  times  as  many  for  the  last  six  months  as  the  parish  clerks 
returned  for  the  whole  year.  Their  bills  had  become  most 
defective  when  they  were  about  to  be,  or  had  been  superseded  ; 
but  even  on  the  special  occasion  of  the  cholera  in  1832  they 
returned  only  some  three-fifths  of  the  known  deaths.  Besides 
these  London  figures  there  is  little  to  show  the  extent  of  small- 
pox in  England  between  the  epidemic  of  1825  and  that  of 
1837-39.  This  was  the  time  when  many  complaints  were  made 
of  the  so-called  loss  of  power  or  strength  in  the  current  cowpox 
matter  for  inoculation.     These  complaints  appear  to  have  arisei 
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from  the  greater  frequency  of  smallpox  among  the  cowpoxed, 
corresponding  to  the  increasing  numbers  of  the  whole  population 
who  had  received  that  kind  of  inoculation.  "  Secondary  small- 
pox," says  a  report  from  Worcestershire  in  1833,  "  has  been  very 
prevalent  of  late  years',"  the  term  "secondary"  reflecting  the 
teaching  of  Baron,  chairman  of  the  Smallpox  Committee  of  the 
Medical  Association,  that  cowpox  itself  was  the  primar>'  small- 
pox. The  increasing  number  of  the  vaccinated  who  took 
smallpox  was  clearly  shown  in  the  returns  from  the  Smallpox 
Hospital  of  London,  and  was  believed  to  be  in  proportion  to  the 
increasing  number  of  the  rising  generation  who  had  been  vacci- 
nated*. 

A  generation  of  Smallpox  in  Glasgow. 

Glasgow  had  afTorded  the  most  striking  instance  in  Britain 
of  the  decline  of  smallpox  after  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century.  The  decline  was  observed  everywhere,  but  it  was  most 
noticeable  in  Glasgow,  partly  because  the  smallpox  mortality  of 
infants  at  the  end  of  the  i8th  century  had  been  excessive  there, 
partly  because  Dr  Watt  took  the  trouble  to  prove  it  statistically 
from  the  burial  registers.  In  the  last  six  years  of  the  iSth 
century,  1795- 1800,  smallpox  had  contributed  1S7  per  cent,  of 
the  deaths  from  all  causes;  from  iSoi  to  1806, it  contributed  8*9 
per  cent,  and  from  1807  to  181 2  only  3'9  per  cent  In  the  next 
six  years,  1813-19,  if  Cleland's  search  of  the  registers  has  been 
as  laborious  as  Watt's,  the  share  of  smallpox  was  only  107  per 
cent  of  the  deaths  from  all  causes,  which  would  mean  that 
Glasgow  was  hardly  at  all  touched  by  the  epidemic  of  1817-19, 
reported  from  many  other  parts  of  Scotland'.     But  the  lull  in 

*  Kenrick  Watson,  "Medical  Topography  of  Stourport  and  Kidderminster.** 
TVwwJ.  Prov,  Mnf.  arui  Surg.  Assoc,  11.   195. 

^  John  Roberton,  "On  the  Incrca-sing  Prevalence  of  Smallpox  after  Vaccination." 
Lend.  Affd.  Gat,  9  Feb.  1839,  p.  711.  Kobenon  had  been  a  warm  supporter  of  the 
Jennerian  method  from  as  early  a  date  as  1808,  when  he  was  resident  in  Edinburgh, 
and  again  in  his  book  on  7%/  Mortality  ef  Ckiidrtn,  in  1897.  I'he  above  cited  paper 
is  somewhat  satirical,  the  di.sappointing  facts  of  it  being  referred  to  the  Island  of 
Baraiaria.     His  conclusions  arc  (p.  713) :  (1)  "  It  is  not  fact,  but  conjecture,  (hat  the 


protective  power  of  cowpox  gradually  ceoacs  in  (he  human  system.     (3)  It  is  not  fact, 

but  conjccti 

he  was  before.     (3)  To  affirm  that,  when  re -v.icci nation  fails  in  individuals,  (hey  are 


conjecture,  that  a  person  successfully  re-vaccinatcd  Is  less  liable  to  smallpox  than 


thereby  proven  to  be  secure  from  nmaUpox,  is  conjecture. 

»  Cowan,  "On  the  Mortality  of  Children  in  Glasgow,"  <7Am.  A  fat.  7 cum,  V. 
(1831),  p.  358,  does  not  give  Clcland"?  figures,  but  says;  "No  bills  of  mortality 
except  tnose  for  the  Royalty  in  the  Glas^u  Courier  are  in  existence  for  the  period 
from  [813  to  iSii ";  and  again  :  "  Finding  that  the  suburbs  were  excluded,  and  the 
CsUoD  being  the  burying-place  in  which  the  greatest  number  of  childcen  arc  interred* 
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smallpox,  which  corresponded  on  the  whole  to  the  still  ^catcr 


lull  in  fevers  during  the  prosperous  times  of  the  second  half  o^J 
the   French  war,  was  broken  in   Glasgow,  if  not  in    1817,  yC^^ 
before  long.     Unfortunately  there  is  a   break  in  the  statistics 
also.     From  1821  the  magistrates  caused  annual  bills  of  mor- 
tality to   be   published,   which   did    not,  however,  specify   the     , 
causes  of  death  until   1835',     But  we  have  some  intermedial^B 
glimpses  of  the  state  of  the  poorer  classes  and  of  the  prevalenc^^ 
of  smallpox  in  particular.     Writing  in   1827,  Dr  Mac  Farlanc 
one  of  the  poor's  surgeons,  remarks  upon  the  feeble  stamina, 
sallow  complexions,  and  the  like,  of  all  but  a  few  children  in  ll 
more  crowded  parts,  adding  that  smallpox  both  in  the  viruh 
and  "  modified  "  forms  had  been  more  prevalent  during  the  I; 
three  or  four  years   than    formerly*.     Three  years   after,   Di 
Andrew  Buchanan  and  Weir  gave  an  account  of  the  state  of  the 
poor  in  Glasgow,  which  shows  that  it  had  actually  deterioraw 
with  the  growth  of  tlie  city.     The  poorer  classes  had  been 
some  part  displaced  from  their  old  dwellings  in  the  heart  of  the 
town  owing  to  the  building  of  warehouses  or  the  like,  and  had 
been  provided  with   no  new  habitations  as  good  as   the  old^j 
"Apartments  originally  intended  for  cellars,  and  occupied  a^H 
such  until  lately,  are  now  inhabited  by  large  families,  and  the 
only  opening  for  light  and  air  is  the  door,  which  when  shut 
encloses  the  poor  creatures  in  a  tainted  atmosphere  and  in  total 
darkness.     This  is  well  exemplified  in  the  cellars  belonging  to 
the  houses  on  the  south  side  of  St  Andrew's  Street"     Not  only^i 
the  notorious  region  of  the  Wynds,  containing  part  of  the  thrq^f 
parishes  of  the  Tron,  St  Enoch's  and  St  James's,  but  also  th^^ 
Saltmarkct    and    Gallowgate,   were   crowded    with    a   destitute, 
vagrant  and  often  vicious  class  of  people.     Many  of  the  houses 
in  the  Wynds,  with  their  network  of  alleys,  were  only  one  or 
two  storeys  high,  in  the  old  Scotch  fashion;  here  were  the  night 
lodging-houses,  with  several  beds  in  one  room,  two  or  three 
persons  in  a  bed,  twelve  to  eighteen  people  in  as  many  square 


ina. 
the 


I  thought  it  needless  to  insert  iny  tabular  riew  of  ihe  deaths  by  mca.'iia  itinoe  ihf 
Hate  of  l)r  Watt's  tAblci^"  Watt  couM  hnve  mnde  no  tables  tf  be  had  ntit  B""^ 
direct  to  the  sixteen  MS.  volumes  of  burial  registers,  including  those  of  the  Oalitm. 

*  J.  C  Steele,  Glas.  Mtd.  JtfurH.  N.  s.  1.  60 :  "  From  iHii  to  18,^5  it  us  m«ch 
be  regretted  that  no  record  of  the  deathit  from  smallpox  hu  been  kept  for  even 
limited  peri  oil." 

'  G/ax.  Med.  Jeum.  I.  105  :  *'  There  exists  at  present  amomj  the  poorer  doasei  as 
increasing  curclcisne&s  and  averainn  to  vaccinatioQ,  from  m  bdiefthat  it  does  bat  aflbtil 
adequate  protection  from  the  varioloid  disease** 
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Feet :  "  the  extreme  misery  of  these  poor  people  is  utterly  incon- 
ceivable but  to  those  who  have  actually  witnessed  it ;  it  has 
certainly  been  carried  to  the  very  utmost  point  at  which  the 
existence  of  human  beings  is  capable  of  being  maintained. 
Some  of  them  are  lodged  in  places  where  no  man  of  ordinary 
humanity  would  put  a  cow  or  a  horse^  and  where  those  animals 
would  not  long  remain  with  impunity."  Buchanan  found  some- 
times a  horse,  sometimes  an  ass,  sometimes  pigs,  in  the  same 
dungeon  with  one  or  more  families'.  Such  was  the  region  in 
which  Chalmers  ministered  from  1815  to  1822,  first  in  the  Tron 
parish,  afterwards  in  the  poor  and  crowded  parish  of  St  John's. 
Things  got  no  better,  certainly,  after  he  left  worn  out  by  his 
exertions,  to  become  professor  at  St  Andrews.  Buchanan 
thought  the  best  index  of  the  degradation  of  the  people  in  1830 
to  be  that  not  one  in  ten  ever  entered  a  church  (if  they  had,  he 
explains,  the  respectable  congregation  would  have  fled  from 
their  filth  and  rags).  "The  people  are  starving,"  he  exclaims, 
"and  there  is  a  law  against  the  importation  of  food*."  It  took 
sixteen  years  longer  to  secure  the  benefits  of  free  trade,  and 
meanwhile  the  public  health  of  Glasgow  got  worse  rather  than 
better.  The  infantile  part  of  it  attracted  far  less  notice  than 
that  which  touched  adults,  so  that  we  hear  little  of  smallpox, 
while  the  records  of  fever  and  cholera  are  fairly  complete.  When 
the  curtain  is  lifted  in  1835  by  the  publication  of  statistics,  the 
mortality  of  infants  and  children  by  infectious  diseases  is  found 
to  be  proceeding  as  follows : 

Glasgow  MortatititSy  1835-3^ 


Deaths 

Death* 

Deatlu 

Deatha 

from  all 

frotn 

fruifi 

frofn 

Y«f 

cauKs 

■mall  pox 

mculci 

•carlatina 

lip 

7198 

473 

436 

273 

844  J 

577 

518 

355 

1837 

10270 

35' 

350 

79 

1838 

6933 

388 

405 

87 

1839 

7535 

406 

783 

262 

According  to  the  following  table  of  the  ages  at  death  from 
smallpox,  it  will  appear  that  a  higher  ratio  of  infants  died  of  it 

'  Andrew  BuchAoon,  M.D.  **  Present  Condition  of  the  Poor  in  Glasgow."  Gla»g, 
Meti.JoHrn.  ill.  ([H30).  437. 

*  Chalmers  had  lieen  ur^ng  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  I^w  since  1819.  In  a  letter 
lo  Willwrforce,  Glaj^ow,  15  Dec.  1819,  he  says:  "  From  my  extensive  mingling  with 
the  people,  I  am  quite  cnnfidenl  in  affirming  the  power  of  another  expedient  lo  be 
such  (hal  it  woidd  operate  with  all  the  qnickne^  and  effect  of  a  charm  in  lulling  their 
agitated  spirits— I  mean  the  rc)>cn.l  of  the  Com  Bill."  Ilflnna't  Mimtoirs  of  Dr 
CMaimert^  1850,  II.   150. 
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in  their  first  year  at  Glasgow  than  was  the  rule  elsewhed 
whether  in  the  i8th  or  in  the  19th  century.  It  was  only  in  the 
year  1837,  when  typhus  was  at  its  worst  and  smallpox  had 
somewhat  declined,  that  the  deaths  by  the  latter  of  infants 
under  one  year  were  fewer  than  those  of  infants  in  their  second 
year: 

Glasgow:    TabU  of  Deaths  from  Smallpox  1835  to  1839. 


Under 

Above 

-3 

1 

1 — 2 

»-5 

5-10 

io~ao 

to-3P     30-40 

40 

Total 

1835 

304 

'54 

75 

»7 

'5 

8-         1 

0 

473 

1836 

202 

174 

144 

23 

6 

34          2 

2 

577 

1837 

93 

116 

94 

24 

10 

11          4 

0 

352 

1838 

III 

99 

119 

38 

11 

14          4 

2 

388 

1839 

xyf 

98 

"'3 

»9 

«5 

»7          S 

3 

406 

Totals  of 

five  years 

747 
534% 

641 

29"/« 

545 
2S'/o 

111 

5-/0 

\^ 

74         16 

6 

3196 

Percentage: 

7% 

Cowan,  who  published  these  figures  in  1840,  had  written  eight 
years  before*  "  I  fear  that  if  the  list  of  infantile  diseases  were 
still  published  in  the  mortality  bills  many  deaths  from  smallpox 
would  annually  be  found."  We  do,  indeed,  hear  of  epidemics  of 
smallpox  not  far  from  Glasgow.  At  Stranraer,  in  Sept.-Nov. 
1829, '*  measles  and  smallpox  attacked  with  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion "  all  the  children  in  the  place  who  had  not  acquired 
immunity  either  by  previous  attacks  or  by  the  influence  of 
vaccination  ;  "  and  even  these  powerful  protectives  were,  in  many 
instances,  of  no  avail."  The  subjects  of  "  unmodified  '*  smallpox 
were  nearly  all  infants  of  the  poorer  class.  In  St  John's  Street, 
occupied  by  decent  Scots  labouring  people,  ten  children  had 
"unmodified"  smallpox  and  all  recovered;  in  Little  Dublin 
Street,  so  called  from  its  Irish  tenants,  fourteen  children  had 
smallpox,  of  whom  six  died*.  At  Ayr,  about  the  same  time, 
there  was  an  epidemic,  which  came  to  a  height  in  1830,  causing 
a  considerable  mortality'.  At  Edinburgh  in  the  winter  of 
1830-31,  it  was  unusually  prevalent  and  fatal,  the  epidemic 
dying  out  in  May,  1831*. 

For  three  or  four  years,  1843-46,  there  was  another  lull  in 
the  prevalence  of  smallpox  in  Glasgow;  but  the  mortality  rose 
again,  reaching  in  the  two  years   1851   and  1852  the  total  of 

*  J.  Orgill,  "Obs.  on  the  Measles  and  Smallpox  that  prevailed  epidemically  in 
Slnumier,  in  the  autumn  of  1829."     Glat^.  Mtti.  Joum.  iv.  351. 
"  Mc  Derment,  ibiti,  iv.  101. 
■  Howi*on,  iW.  V,  156-7. 
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1202,  in  a  population  of  360,138,  which  tontrasted  with  the  2212 
deaths  in  London  in  the  same  two  years,  and  with  the  Paris 
mortality  of  706  in  the  two  years  1850  and  185 1,  in  a  population 
of  about  one  million,  the  deaths  being  still  almost  wholly 
infantile  in  Glasgow  while  they  were  in  great  part  of  adults  in 
Paris'. 

Glasgow  Smallpox, 


Smallpox 

SmaUpoi 
Year                                           deaths 

1840  455 

1841  (pop.  282,  134)     347 

1842  334 

1843  »5' 

1844  99 

1845  195 

1846  not  recorded 

1847  592 

1848  300 

1849  366 

1850  4S6 

1851  (pop.  360,  138)     618 

1852  584 

Registration  of  the  causes  of  death  began  in  Scotland  in 
1855.  In  the  first  decennial  period,  to  1864,  the  smallpox 
deaths  were  10,548,  falling  upon  infancy  and  other  age-periods 
as  in  the  following  table": 


Af[e-periods 

Smallpox  deaihi 

Under  three  months 

774 

Three  to  six  months 

668 

Six  to  twelve  months 

1543 

One  to  two  years 

1765 

Two  to  three  years 

1132 

Three  to  four  years 

798 

Four  to  five  years 

5'4 

Total  under  five  years 

7194 

Above  five  years 

3354 

10,548 


Smallpox  in  Ireland,  1830-40. 


Before  coming  to  the  epidemic  in  England  let  us  glance  at 
the  prevalence  of  smallpox  at  this  period  in  Ireland.  Dr 
Cowan,  of  Glasgow,  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  among  ninety 
patients  in  the  Infirmary  with  smallpox,  all  adults,  only  four 


'  J.  C.  Steele,  Giasg.  Med.  Joitrn.  N.s.  r.  59. 

•  Eltmnth  ditaUed  Report  of  the  Rfgr.-Geni.  for  Scotland^  i86<i,  p.  xxxix. 


The 


Report  says  thai  vaccination  was  general  during  the  alwjve  pciio*!,  although  there  was 
no  Vaccination  Act  for  Scotland  (until  1864}.  This  was  familiar  knowledge  tn 
Scotland,  so  much  to  tliat  the  necessity  for  a  compulsory  law,  on  the  English  model, 
was  not  cmite  ohvioiu  in  the  medical  circles  of  Edinburgh,  bcc  Christison  s  addrc&s  to 
the  Socinl  Science  Association  at  Edinburgh  in  1863  (p.  106).  In  my  own  recollection 
of  Aberdeen^ihirc.  the  vaccination  of  infants  was  as  little  neglected  as  their  baptism; 
the  law  made  no  real  difference. 
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were  from  the  considei^ble   Irish  population  of  the  city,  the 
larger  number  being   natives  of  the    Highlands   of  Scotland. 
This  leads  him  to  say :  "  The  immunity  of  the  Irish  from  small- 
pox is  owing  to  the  general  practice  of  vaccination  among  the 
lower  classes  by  the  surgeons  of  the  county  and  other  dispen- 
saries" (another  Glasgow  writer  ascribes  the  prevalence  of  small- 
pox to  the  Irish  negligence  in  the  same  matter).     It  happens 
that  we  can  bring  one  part  of  this  statement  to  a  statistical  test.^j 
The  same   volume   of  the    yournal  of  the   Statistical  Socittj^^k 
which  contained  the  paper  on  the  vital  statistics  of  Glasgow     '^ 
contained  also   a   statistical   account  of  the   public   health   of 
Limerick,  by  Dr  Daniel  Griffin,  physician  to  the  Dispensary'. 
Dr  Griffin's  figures  were  of  the  only  kind  that  could  then  be  got 
for  an  Irish  town,  and  were  representative  rather  than  exhaus-^i 
tive.     Struck  by  the  seemingly  enormous  death-rate  of  infanta^f 
in  the  poorest  quarters  of  Limerick,  he  sought  to  bring  out  thc^" 
facts  with  numerical  precision.     He  provided  a  register-book  at 
the  Dispensary,  in  which  he  entered  the  results  of  his  observa- 
tions and  retrospective  inquiries  among  eight  hundred  families  of 
the  poorest  class  during  "a  good  many  years"  down  to   1840. 
The  city  of  Limerick,  and  especially  the  parish  of  St  Mary, 
was  full  of  the  misery  and  destitution  that  characterized  Ireland 
in    the   years   of    its   greatest   over-population.      The   ejected 
cottiers  and  broken  small  farmers  of  the  neighbouring  count 
flocked  to  it.  living  in  beggary  in  wretched  lodging-houses  with 
swarms  of  infants  and  children,  the  breadwinners  finding  only 
an  occasional  day's  work  as  labourers.    Among  Soo  such  families 
during  the  years  of  his    inquiries   the   chief  causes   of  deat 
among  the  infants  and  children  were  as  follows : 
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Limerick  Dispensary  Deaths. 


UnJcr  Five 

Fiw  10 

Above 

ytAn 

Ten 

Ten 

T>.Ul 

Convulsions 

569 

18 

7 

594 

Smallpox 

333 

55 

5 

393 

Measles 

187 

32 

7 

326 

Diarrhoea  and  Dysentery 

108 

■9 

24 

«5» 

Whooping  cough 

84 

10 

I 

9S 

Croup 

85 

9 

I 

95 

Scarlatina 

8 

2 

0 

10 

Fever 

70 

33 

66 

169 

'  "All  Enquiry  mto  the  Mortality  among  the   1'oor  in  the  City  uf  Umerick. 
Jourfi.  Sia4$4t,  :u>t.  Jan.  1841,  III.  316. 
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The  more  exact  ages  at  death   from   smallpox    in   male  and 
female  children  were : 


UcHler 

One  and 

TTireo  and 

riv«io 

Above 

One 

Two 

Four 

Nine 

Nin« 

Males 

33 

72 

yj 

29 

2 

Females 

52 

92 

47 

36 

3 

8s 

16* 

84 

55 

5 

As  compared  with  Glasgow,  measles  at  Limerick  has  a  much 
lower  place  than  smallpox  in  the  infantile  mortality,  while 
scarlatina  hardly  counts  at  all.  Again,  only  1*27  per  cent  of 
the  smallpox  deaths  are  above  the  age  of  nine,  whereas  at 
Glasgow  7  per  cent,  are  above  the  age  of  ten.  Griffin's  data  for 
reckoning  the  probability  of  life  were  incomplete,  as  he  was 
well  aware ;  so  that  the  following  comparison  of  the  poor 
attending  Limerick  Dispensary  with  all  England  and  Wales 
probably  errs  in  making  the  Irish  town  somewhat  more  fatal  to 
infants  of  the  poor  than  it  really  was  : 


Bull 

Rnd  Rnd  WalM 

LisMrick  DUpcniMry 

in 

1 000  deaths 

in  1000  death* 

Under  one  year 

214*54 

32771 

One  and  under  three 

128-00 

287-67 

Three  and  under  five 

48-51 

I  28-20 

Five  and  under  ten 

46-07 

97-29 

Ten  and  under  fifteen 

25-91 

2493 

Fifteen  and  under  twenty 

3416 

2037 

In  a  thousand  deaths  at  all  ages,  391*05  occurred  before  the 
age  of  five  years  in  England  and  Wales,  but  743  58  before  the 
age  of  five  years  among  a  certain  section  of  the  poor  of 
Limerick ;  and  in  the  latter  enormous  sacrifice  of  infant  life 
smallpox  was  the  greatest  single  means  next  to  convulsions. 
Perhaps  that  was  the  reason  why  so  few  of  the  Irish  in  Glasgow 
were  attacked  by  smallpox  in  adult  age.  The  experience  of 
Limerick  was  not  exceptional  in  Ireland.  In  the  ten  years 
1831-40,  for  which  the  causes  of  death  were  ascertained  by 
means  of  queries  in  the  census  returns  of  1841,  the  total  of 
deaths  by  smallpox  was  58,006,  nearly  double  the  mortality  by 
measles  (30,735)  and  seven  times  that  of  scarlatina  (7,886).  It 
was  almost  wholly  a  malady  of  infants  and  children,  the  first 
and  second  years  of  life  being  its  most  fatal  period.  Only  129  of 
these  deaths  were  returned  from  hospitals.     The  bulk  of  the 
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decennial  smallpox  deaths  fell  in  the  two  years  1837  and  183I 
corresponding  with  the  high  epidemic  mortality  in  England*. 


The  Epidemic  of  1837-40  in  England. 


The  smallpox  epidemic  of  ^837-40  was  already  in  full  force 
at  Liverpool,  Bath  and  Exeter  when  the  mortality  returns  began 
to  be  made  on  ist  July,  1837,  under  the  new  Registration  Act 
Whether  or  not  the  contagion  travelled  from  Ireland  or  the  west 
of  Scotland,  the  epidemic  in  England  began  in  the  west  and 
south-west,  and  reached  the  Eastern  counties  last.  The  following 
table  shows  its  rise  and  progress  at  selected  places  in  the  several 


quarters,  be| 

ginning  \ 

vithi 

thetl 

lird  quarter 

(Jul 

ly-£ 

)CptCl 

nbcr 

)of  J 

1837': 

■ 

1837 
. • V 

jrd  qr   4th  qr 

1838 

1839 

■ 

««  qr 

and  qr 

jrdqr 

4ihqr 

tftqr 

3Dd  qr 

jrdqr 

4thqT   ^H 

Liverpool 

375 

'^2 

32 

24 

18 

36 

It 

29 

75 

'^        ^ 

Bath 

>54 
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The  epidemic  having  begun  in  the  west  and  south-west  in 
the  summer  of  1837,  spread  in  the  winter  of  1837-38,31!  through 
the  hills  and  valleys  of  Wales,  causing  high  mortalities  around 


»   Tht  CemiMs  of  /re/ami,   1841.     ParL  Papen,  184J.     Report  on  the  Table*  of 
Deaths,  by  W.  R.  Wildc. 

'  From  the  Second  Report  of  the  Regi»lnif-Genenil,  Lond.  1840.  p.  180. 
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Abergavenny.  Pontypool,  Merthyr  Tydvil  and  other  towns  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1838,  as  well  as  in  the  rural  parishes.  It 
was  not  until  the  end  of  1838  that  the  contagion  spread  widely 
over  the  Eastern  counties.  The  epidemic  in  Norwich  was  again 
short  and  sharp,  like  that  of  1819,  most  of  the  418  deaths  falling 
within  six  months  of  winter  and  spring,  just  as  most  of  the  530 
deaths  in  18 19  fell  within  six  months  of  summer  and  autumn. 
The  population  in  1821  was  50,288,  and  in  1841,  62,344;  the 
increase  was  only  1228  between  1831  and  1841,  so  that  the 
smallpox  of  1839  fell  upon  a  stationary  population,  whereas  that 
of  1819  had  fallen  upon  a  rapidly  increasing  one.  In  the  autumn 
of  1839  and  throughout  1840,  a  second  outburst  of  smallpox 
took  place  in  the  towns  where  the  epidemic  had  started  two 
years  before,  namely,  Liverpool,  Bath,  Bristol,  Clifton,  etc'. 

But  the  smallpox  of  1840,  which  produced  more  deaths  than 
that  of  1839,  was  mostly  centred  in  the  Lancashire  manufacturing 
towns,  where  also  the  mortality  from  scarlet  fever  was  enormous. 
The  circumstances  of  the  working  class  in  Lancashire  at  this 
time  have  been  described  in  the  chapter  on  fevers.  The  follow- 
ing shows  the  large  proportion  of  smallpox  deaths  that  fell  in 
1840  to  the  North- Western  or  Lancashire  reg^'stration  division. 
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The  epidemic  continued  in  the  manufacturing  towns  into 
1841  ;  in  the  more  rural  registration  divisions  of  England  it  had 
almost  ceased  in  1839.  From  the  ist  July,  1837  (beginning  of 
registration)  until  the  31st  December,  1840,  the  epidemic  small- 
pox in  England  and  Wales  caused  41,644  deaths.  In  1838  it 
eclipsed  both  measles  and  scarlatina  as  a  cause  of  death  among 
children;  but  in  1840  scarlatina  gained  the  leading  place  and 
kept  it. 
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The  epidemic  of  smallpox  in  1837-40,  which  was  fatal  chiefl] 
to  infants  and  young  children,  was  one  of  the  greatest,  like  the 
corresponding  epidemic  of  typhus  among  adults,  in  the  whole 
history  of  England.    The  troubles  of  the  working  class  had  been 
more  or  less  chronic  ever  since  the  booming  times  of  the  Penin- 
sular War  had  come  to  an  end  ;  the  climax  was  reached  in  th< 
thirties ;   the  enormous  sums  spent  upon   railway  constnictioi 
gave  a  relief  in  the  forties  ;  and  the  permanent  cheapening 
food  by  Free  Trade  made  an  entirely  new  era,  which  became 
visible  in   the  public  health  after  the  contagion  of  the   Irish 
famine  had  ceased  in  1848.     The  great  and  hitherto  permanent 
decrease  of  typhus  was  brought  about  by  social  and  economic 
causes.     There,  at  least,  laisses /aire  was  all  powerful:  *'  Let  us 
be  saved/*  said  Burke,  "  from  too  much  wisdom  of  our  own,  and 
we  shall  do  tolerably  well."     But  there  has  been  at  no  time 
since  the  18th  century  the  same  passiveness  towards  smallpox  ^^^ 
that  is  a  disease  against  which  we  must  always  be  doing  some-^| 
thing    direct   and   pointed.      The    legislation   against   smallpox  ^" 
began  in  England  (nothing  was  done  for  Ireland  and  Scotland 
until  long  after)  with  the  Act  of  184a 

It  is  a  singular  instance  of  the  changes  in  medical  opinion  1 
and  of  the  vicissitudes  of  things  that  the  first  statute  against! 
smallpox  should  have  been  instigated  by  a  desire  to  suppress! 
the  old  inoculation.  Parliament  was  first  moved  to  action  by 
the  Medical  Society  of  London  through  a  petition  presented  by 
Lord  Lansdowne ;  but  things  had  been  moving  that  way  for 
some  time  before  in  the  councils  of  the  British  (then  the  Pro- 
vincial) Medical  Association,  under  the  influence  of  Dr  Baron, 
the  executor  and  biographer  of  Dr  Edward  Jenner.  The  Bill  of 
1S40  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  second  Lord 
Ellenborough,  and  conducted  through  the  Commons  by  Sir 
James  Graham,  who  was  not  then  in  office.  It  purposed  to 
enable  the  poorer  classes  to  get  their  children  vaccinated,  if  they 
so  desired,  at  the  cost  of  the  ratepayers,  and  to  prohibit  under 
penalties  the  practice  of  the  old  inoculation  by  amateurs  or 
empirics.  Blom  field,  bishop  of  London,  said  in  the  Lords* 
debate  that  many  of  the  ignorant  poor,  in  agricultural  districts, 
were  strongly  prejudiced  against  inoculation  with  cowpox,  and 
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that  they  paid  much  greater  attention  to  empirics,  meaning  in- 
oculators  by  the  old  method,  than  to  the  advice  of  the  clergy.  In 
the  Commons,  Mr  Wakley,  who  was  a  Radical  and  the  proprietor 
of  one  of  the  weekly  medical  journals,  declared  that  *'  no  one 
could  be  ignorant  that  the  working  classes  entertained  great 
prejudices  against  vaccination,"  although  he  did  not  explain  why 
they  were  prejudiced.  According  to  this  medical  authority,  whom 
the  House  took  seriously  on  that  subject  if  on  no  other,  the  epi- 
demic of  smallpox  which  the  country  had  just  passed  through 
had  been  in  effect  due  to  the  contagiousness  of  the  smallpox 
matter  used  in  inoculating;  and  he  succeeded  in  carrying  an 
amendment  to  put  down  the  old  practice,  not  only  in  the  hands 
of  amateurs  but  also  in  those  of  medical  men.  The  eighth  clause 
of  the  Act  decreed  that  any  person  convicted  before  two  justices 
in  Quarter  Sessions  of  having  wilfully  procured  the  smallpox  by 
inoculation  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  imprisonment  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  one  calendar  month.  The  penal  clause 
against  the  original  inoculation  was  an  indirect  compliment  to 
its  vitality.  Lord  Lansdowne  also  paid  it  a  compliment  by 
recognizing  the  correctness  of  its  principle;  the  rival  inoculation- 
matter  of  cowpox,  he  said,  was  "  perfectly  identical  "  with  small- 
pox, "although  the  symptoms  were  different."  This  will  be  a 
convenient  point  in  the  history  at  which  to  review  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  idea  that  the  inoculation  of  smallpox  was  a  wilful 
spreading  of  contagion  and  therefore  a  public  nuisance. 

The  risk  of  spreading  the  contagion  of  smallpox  by  inoculating  the 
disease  was  one  of  the  objections  to  the  practice  raised  by  Wagsiaffe  in 
his  letter  to  Dr  Freind  in  1722:  **  1  have  considered,"  he  says,  "how 
destructive  it  may  prove  to  spread  a  distemper  that  is  contagious.**  Still 
more  explicit  was  Ur  Douglass  of  Boston,  New  Kngland,  writing  on  1  May, 
1723  :  "  I  oppose  this  novel  and  dubious  practice... in  that  I  reckon  it  a  sin 
against  society  to  propagate  infection  by  this  means,  and  bring  on  my 
neighbour  a  distemper  which  might  prove  fatal,  and  which,  perhaps,  he 
might  escape  (as  many  have  done)  in  the  ordinary  way.  ..However,  many  of 
our  clergy  have  vjot  '"to  it,  and  they  scorn  to  retract*."  Within  a  few  months 
there  was  a  striking  instance  of  the  alleged  danger  in  one  of  Maitland's 
inoculations  at  Hertford,  an  inoculated  child,  with  only  twenty  pustules, 
having  been  supposed  the  probable  source  of  the  natural  smallpox  in  five 
domestics,  of  whom  one  died.  The  death  of  the  Duchess  of  Bedford  by  the 
natural  smallpox  in  1724  happened  '*  after  two  of  her  children  were  recovered 
of  that  distemper,  which  they  both  had  by  inoculation  V  That  risk,  however, 
was  little  made  of  in  the  controversy,  although  it  may  have  been  one  of  the 


^  Douglosi  to  Coldcn,   1   May.  1711,  in  Masiath.  ffitt,  Sfic,  Cviitrt-  Series  4. 
Till.  n.  |).  169. 

'  Philip  Rose,  M.D..  Etsays  oh  Ike  SmaJipax,     London,  1714.  p.  76. 
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tacit  reasons  that  led  to  the  total  abandonment  of  inoculation  during  the' 
or  twelve  years  after  1728.  On  the  revival  of  the  practice  after  1740,  when 
the  serjeant-surgeons,  the  physicians  and  the  apothecaries  were  all  making 
it  a  considerable  part  of  their  business  among  tne  richer  classes,  the  danger 
from  contagion  was  either  non-existent  or  it  was  not  realized.  In  1754  the 
College  of  Physicians  of  London,  by  a  formal  minute,  recommended  in- 
oculation as  "highly  salutar)'  to  the  human  race,"  without  one  word  of 
warning  on  the  risk  of  contagiousness.  That  objeciion  was  raised  again  when 
Sutton's  practice  in  1765 — 67  was  drawing  large  crowds  to  be  inoculated. 
He  was  put  on  his  trial  at  the  Chelmsford  Summer  Assizes  in  1766  00  a 
charge  of  spreading  the  contagion  of  smallpox,  which  was  epidemic  in  the 
town;  but  the  grand  jury,  charged  by  Lord  Mansfield,  threw  out  the  bilL 
Sutton's  defence  was  to  have  been  that  he  never  brought  into  Chelmsford  a 
patient  capable  of  spreading  the  smallpox,  that  is  to  say,  an  inoculated 
person  with  smallpox  enough  on  him  to  spread  contagion*.  Shortly  after 
came  the  controversy  between  Lettsom  and  Dimsdale  as  to  inoculation  of 
infants  at  their  homes,  which  turned  upon  the  risk  of  increasing  the  natural 
smallpox  by  a  constant  successiou  of  artiticial  cases.  Lettsom's  position  was 
the  same  as  Sutton's,  that  the  quantity  of  smallpox  matter  (he  might  have 
said  the  quality  also)  produced  by  inoculation  was  not  sufficient  to  create  an 
appreciable  risk.  As  to  the  matter  of  fact,  the  quantity  was  indeed  small : 
Sir  William  Watson  declared  that  a  single  limb  of  an  adult  person  io  a 
moderate  attack  of  the  natural  smallpox  had  as  many  pustules  on  it  as  all  the 
seventy-four  children,  in  one  of  his  inoculations  at  the  Foundling  Hospita' 
had  on  ttieir  whole  t>odies.  In  the  theory  of  contagion,  an  intinitesim 
quantity  is  sufficient ;  but  in  reality  it  appears  that  contagion  must  be  \ 
excess  to  be  effective,  just  as,  in  the  nearest  physiological  analog)',  fcrtili 
zaiion  seems  to  depend  upon  the  copiousness  of  the  pollen  or  seminal 
particles*. 

The  opposition  to  Lettsom's  project  of  general  inoculations  among  the 
infants  of  the  working  classes  in  cities  shows  that  the  risk  of  contagion  w 
made  to  serve  at  least  an  argumentative  purpose.  As  to  experience,  Lettso: 
in  1778  declared  that  he  knew  no  instance  of  contagion  from  that  source 
during  two  years  of  inoculations  among  the  poor  of  London^  One  writer  of 
the  time  (1781)  appealed  boldly  to  the  experience  of  sixty  years  :  "Upon  the 
first  introduction  of  inoculation,  physicians,  divines,  and  innumerable  other 
writers  [who  were  they?]  cried  out  that  the  infection  would  be  spread,  and 
the  community  suffer  a  greater  loss  ;  but  after  sixty  years'  experience,  we 
should  expect  those  arguments,  as  well  as  the  writers,  had  all  died  away,  and 
that  at  this  day  the  same  stale  dregs  of  ignorance  and  obstinacy  would  not 
be  again  retailed*."  The  risk,  however,  was  not  altogether  imaginary. 
Some  cases  of  smallpox  caught  from  the  inoculated  were  known.    In  Vienna 
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*  Rev.  R.  IlouUgn,  App.  to  A  Sermon  in  Defence  of  Inoe^Uaiismy  Chclmsfor 
'T**?'  P*  59-  '*Foi"i  had  the  indictment  been  found,  he  would  have  a&surrdl] 
nunsuitcd  hi*  enemies,  and  have  proved  beyond  a  possibility  of  doubt  thai  he  ncv< 
brought  into  Chelmsford  a  pittient  who  was  capable  of  infecting  a  bystander,  n>.t| 
withstanding  such  peniun  wuuld  convey  infection  by  inoculation.  However  par 
doxical  this  may  seem,  it  is  truth,  and  would  have  been  proved  to  a  demonstration.'   _ 

^  Darwin,  Animals  and  Plants  undtr  Domatiajti<m,  U.  356  :   '*  Frora  these  facts' 
we  clearly  see  that  the  quantity  uf  the  peculiar  formative  matter  which  is  contained 
within  the  spermatozoa  and  pollen-gniin!>  is  an  iUl-ira[>ortant  element  in  the  ict 
fertilization,  not  only  for  the  full  development  of  the  seed,  but  for  the  vigour  of  1I 
plant  produced  from  such  seed." 

"  J.  C  Lettsom.  y[.Vi.,  A  Letter  to  Sir  Rolterl  Barker,  F.R^.tmiiG.SttuJkfoote, 
upon  General  /ttceuiaiion.     London,  1778,  p.  8, 

*  W.    Black,   M.D.,    Observations   MeJieal  and  PoHHt^  <m  the  Smallpox, 
London,  1781,  p.  103. 
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at  that  time  the  rule  was  to  allow  no  inoculations  except  on  groups  of 
subjects  isolated  for  the  purpose.  When  Jcnner,  in  1798,  enumerated  the 
advantages  of  cowpox  over  smallpox  for  moculaiion,  in  certain  specified 
circumstances,  one  of  his  points  was  its  non-conlagiousness*. 

The  favourable  reception  of  his  project  seems  to  have  been  determined 
more  upon  that  point  than  upon  any  other.  The  theoretical  risk  of  contagion 
from  inoculated  smallpox  became  at  once  an  actual  danger  to  the  com- 
munity when  it  was  perceived  that  they  had  in  **  smallpox  of  the  cow  "  a  non- 
contagious variety.  Jcnner  was  not  slow  to  use  that  growing  sentiment  so 
as  to  discredit  the  old  practice.  As  early  as  1S02  he  began  to  urge  privately 
the  statutory  prohibition  of  smallpox  for  inoculation,  and  Wilberforce,  among 
others,  took  the  matter  up  publicly.  The  College  of  Physicians,  having  been 
asked  by  Parliament  in  1807  to  inquire  into  the  causes  that  hindered  the  pro- 
gress of  Jenner's  inoculation,  inserted  the  following  paragraph  in  their  report: 

"Till  vaccination  becomes  general,  it  will  be  impossible  to  prevent 
the  constant  recurrence  of  the  natural  smallpox  by  means  of  those  who  are 
inoculated,  except  it  should  appear  proper  to  the  Legislature  to  adopt,  in  its 
wisdom,  some  measure  by  which  those  who  still,  from  terror  or  prejudice, 
prefer  the  smallpox  to  the  vaccine  disease,  may  in  thus  consulting  the 
gratification  of  their  own  feelings,  be  prevented  from  doing  mischief  to  their 
neighbours'*."  The  same  year,  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  a  medical 
practitioner  was  sentenced  10  fine  and  imprisonment  for  having  neglected  to 
prevent  an  inoculated  person  from  communicating  with  others'. 

Next  year,  1808,  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr 
Fuller,  with  the  following  preamble:  "Whereas  the  inoculation  of  persons 
for  the  disorder  called  the  Smallpox,  according  to  the  old  or  Suttonian  method, 
cannot  be  practised  without  the  utmost  danger  of  communicating  and  diflfusing 
the  infection,  and  thereby  endangering,  in  a  great  degree,  the  lives  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects.".. .This  bill,  which  had  clauses  also  for  notification  and  com- 
pulsory isolation  of  smallpox  cases,  the  churchwardens  to  be  the  authority,  was 
not  persevered  with.  The  inoculators  by  the  old  method  opposed  it,  and  they 
were  joined  by  Joseph  Adams,  who  had  been  the  first  Enghsh  writer  to 
mention  cowpox,  in  1795,  and  had  been  a  staunch  vaccinist  subsequently*. 
In  1813  another  attempt  was  made  to  restrict  the  practice  of  inoculating  the 
smallpox  on  the  ground  of  danger  from  its  contagion,  and  to  get  cowpox 
substituted  for  it  among  the  poorer  classes.  The  Vaccine  Board  were  the 
promoters,  Lord  Boringdon  (afterwards  Earl  of  Morley)  having  charge  of 
the  bill  in  the  House  of  Lords.  It  was  successfully  opposed  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  (Eldon)  and  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  (Ellcnborough),  the  latter 
contending  that  the  common  law  was  a  better  remedy  than  a  statute  against 
the  nuisance  of  contagion  from  inoculated  smallpox.  Next  year,  1814,  Lord 
Boringdon  brought  in  a  new  bill,  which  did  not  directly  harass  the  inocula- 
tion interest,  but  made  the  rival  method  of  cowpox  obligatory  upon  the  poor. 
Its  provisions  were  ridiculed  by  Lord  Stanhope,  who  got  help  from  Lords 
Mulgrave  and  Redesdale  to  throw  it  out.     Therewith  ceased  for  many  years 

'  •'  But,  in  the  cowpox,  no  pusliiles  appear,  nor  d'jes  it  seera  possible  for  the 
contagiouA  matter  to  produce  the  di&cAsc  from  ettiuvia,  or  by  any  other  meiuib  Than 
contact,  ami  thnt  pnjlmblv  not  simply  Iwtwcen  the  virus  and  the  cuticle;  so  thnt  a 
single  individual  in  a  family  might  at  any  time  receive  it  without  the  risk  of  infecting 
the  rcit,  or  of  sprciulitig  a  di!»tem[K:r  that  fills  a  country  with  terror." 

•  Parliatmntary  PaJ*ers,  1807,  8th  July. 

'  Batem.in.  A'eporfs  eU.  1819.  p.  lOJ.  The  principle  of  the  Common  Law  on 
which  the  iuilgmcnt  rested  wns,  "  .Sic  utcrc  luo  ut  aHcnum  non  lacdas." 

'  Joseph  Adam&,  An  Inquiry  inio  the  Laws  of  EpUUmUu  t^fith  Ranarks  en  tkt 
Pians  iately  propttsed  for  Exterminatmg  the  Smailptyx.  London,  1809.  The  Edm. 
Med.  and  Sur^.  Jokmat  (vi.  131),  in  a  long  review  of  this  essay,  declared  thai 
Adams  was  inconsistent  in  reafhmung  his  old  faith  in  cowpox  and  at  the  some  time 
demanding  liberty  for  the  inoctUators. 
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the  talk  about  the  contagiousness  of  inoculated  smallpox,  toj;eth«r  with  the 
attempts  in  Parliament  to  enforce  the  rival  inoculation.     The  next  attemi 
in  1840,  was  successful  in  making  variolation  a  felony,  and  in  throwing  on 
rales  the  cost  of  vaccinating  the  infants  of  the  poorer  classes.     The  dani 
of  contagion  from  inoculated  smallpox  in  1840  was  no  greater  than  it 
ever  been,  and  it  had  never  been  appreciable  among  the  things  favouring 
epidemic. 

The   common-law  maxim,  "sic  utere  tuo   ut  ati'enum   n< 

laedas,"  which  gained  statutory  force  as  against  inoculation  by 

the  Act  of  1840,  was  farther  extended  and  specifically  appliotad 

in  the  Act  of  1853.  which  enforced  the  inoculation  of  co\vpd^H 

upon  all  infants  before  they  were  three  months  old.    Legislation, 

as   we   know,   broadens   down    from    precedent    to    prccedci 

Parliament  in  1853  did  not  debate  the  preamble  of  the  Bill, 

accepted  the  principle  established  by  the  Act  of  1 840, — in  the 

constructive  sense  that  to  leave  infants  without  the  inoculatio^^ 

of  cowpox  was,  in  effect,  "  to  expose  them  so  as  to  be  infectiously 

because  they  were  sure  to  take  smallpox,  and  so  to  become 

nuisances  to  others  "  unprotected  "  as  well  as  (less  obviousl; 

to  their  cowpoxed  neighbours. 


ion, 
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Other  effects  of  the  epidemic  of  1837-40  on  medical  opinion 

A  second  inoculation,  except  as  a  mere  test  of  the  first  and 
within  a  few  weeks  thereof,  was  no  part   of  the  original    18 
century  teaching  and  practice.     The  theory  of  inoculation  bei 
based  upon  the  familiar  experience  that  we  seldom  have  t 
same   infectious  disease   twice   in   a   lifetime,  it   was    held    that 
inoculation,  if  it  were  effective,  was  the  giving  of  smallpox  once 
for  all,  and  that  it  could  not  really  be  given  a  second  time  unless 
the  first  inoculation  had  been  ineffective.     As  soon  as  cowpox 
was  recommended,  it  was  remarked  as  a  strange  thing  that  th 
disease,  according  to  current  accounts  of  it,  was  actually  acqut 
by  milkers  time  after  time.     That  fact  in  its  natural  histo 
said  the  Medical  and  Physical  Journal  of  January,   1799.  w 
"received   with   general   scepticism   merely  on   account  of  ii 
improbability."     Dr  Pearson  was  so  troubled  by  the  appare; 
inconsistency  that  he  wrote  to  Dr  Jcnner  in  1798  to  ask  whcth 
it  were  really  so;  and  although  the  latter  confirmed  the  matt 
of  fact,  Pearson  went  on  denying  it,  and  did  actually  deny  it 
late  as  the  Report  o{  the  Vaccine  Pock  Institution  for   180, 
Again,  the  report  of  the  Whitehaven  Dispensary  for  1801,  whil 
it  admitted  the  matter  of  fact,  adverted  to  the  anomaly  in  Ih 
words:  "As  we  know  from  experience  tJial  the  cowpock  c 
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be  repeatedly  introduced  by  inoculation,  it  appears  remarkable 
that  it  can  act  as  a  preventive  of  a  similar  equally  specific  but 
more  malignant  disease."  Those  were  theoretical  difficulties, 
which  the  practical  minds  of  the  profession  did  not  stand  upon. 
When  we  next  hear  of  the  possibility  of  having  cowpox  more 
than  once,  it  Ls  no  longer  an  intellectual  stumbling-block  but  is 
turned  to  account  in  the  way  of  re-vaccination.  Lapid^ni  quern 
reprobavcrunt  aedificantes,  hie  factns  est  in  caput  angiiii. 

The  practice  of  re-vaccination  was  usual  on  the  Continent 
long  before  the  English  took  to  it.  The  reason  of  this  was  that 
a  second  inoculation  of  cowpox  was  not  resorted  to  for  the 
greater  security  of  infants  and  young  children,  who  were  then 
the  principal  victims  o(  smallpox  in  this  country,  but  for  the 
protection  of  adults,  who  made  a  great  part  of  the  subjects  of 
the  epidemics  in  other  countries.  There  were  so  many  adult 
deaths  in  the  great  Paris  epidemic  of  1825  that  the  news  of  it 
reads  like  the  English  references  to  smallpox  in  the  time  of  the 
Stuarts.  We  obtain  exact  statistics  of  the  ages  in  the  3323 
fatal  cases  of  smallpox  in  Paris  from  1842  to  185 1.  Reduced  to 
percentages  they  were  as  follows  : 

Ail  »ce*  o — 5  5— 10  to — 10  «>— 30  90—40  Over  40 

roo  33'8  5*9  13-25  32*95  io'95  3*15 

Two-thirds  of  the  deaths  were  above  the  age  of  five  years,  an 
age-incidence  that  was  not  reached  in  London  until  a  whole 
generation  after.  The  contrast  with  British  experience  comes 
out  in  concrete  form  in  the  following  table  of  the  age-incidence 
of  342  fatal  attacks  of  smallpox  in  1850  and  364  in  1851,  in 
Paris  (pop.  1,000,000),  and  of  584  fatal  attacks  in  Glasgow  in 
the  single  year  1852  (pop.  370,000)^ : 

Age-incidetice  of  fata!  SmnUpox  in  Paris  and  in  Glasgow 


(706  dcaihi) 

(5>4  deaUu) 

Under  one  year 

136 

188 

One  to  iwo 

32 

X 

Two  to  five 

94 

Five  10  ten 

31 

20 

Ten  to  fifteen 

30 

4 

Fifteen  to  twenty 

5» 

2 

Twenty  to  twenty-five 

109 

19 

Twenty-five  to  thirty- 

89 

2 

Thirty  to  forty 

138 

8 

Forty  to  fifty 

32 

t 

Over  fifty 

4 

I 

»  J.  C.  Steele.  M.D..  "Increase  of  Smallpox  in  Glasgow."    Gias.  AteJ.  J 
H.%.  I.  59.     The  Paris  figure*  arc  cilcd  from  the  Anttuaitr  fmur  tan  ifi53-«3. 
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In  other  parts  of  the  Continent  of  Europe  the  frequency  of 
smallpox  in  adults  was  not  less  remarked  than  in  France  in  the 
second  quarter  of  the   19th  century.     English  writers  had  been 
able  at  one  time  to  point  to  foreign  countries  for  the  success  of 
infantile  vaccination.     Sweden  and  Denmark  were  for  a   long 
time  classical  illustrations,   then  it  was  Germany's  turn.     "In 
Berlin  during  1821  and  1822,"  said  Roberton,  "only  one  died  of 
smallpox  in  each  year.     In  the  German  States,  vaccination  has 
become   universal,  and    in    them   as  well   as   in   various   other 
countries  the  smallpox  is  almost  unknown."    When  we  next  find 
German  experience  appealed   to,  it  is  to  enforce  the   need  of 
re-vaccination:  "In  1829,"  said  Gregory. "the  principal  Govern- 
ments of  Germany  took  alarm  at  the  rapid  increase  of  smallpox, 
and  resorted  to  re-vaccination  as  a  means  of  checking  it.     In 
Prussia,  i<x>,ooo  had  been  re-vaccinated,  and  the  same  number 
in    WUrtcmberg.       In    Herlin    nearly   all    the    inhabitants    had 
undergone  re- vaccination'.^"     It  was  about  the  same  time  that  J^^l 
second  vaccination  became  obligatory  in  the  armies  of  Prussi;i^| 
Wiirtembcrg,  Baden  and  other  German  States,  and  among  the^" 
pupils  of  schools  when  they  reached  the  age  of  twelve  yean 
Dr   Gregory,   in  his   speech   at    the    Medical    and    Chirurgii 
Society   of   London    in    December,    1838,   urged    the   need 
re-vaccination  not  only  by  the  example  of  Germany,  but  also 
the  experience   of    Copenhagen,   where   a   thousand    cases 
smallpox  had  been   received   into  the  hospital  (it  was  nearly' 
always  adults   that   were   taken   to   the   general   hospitals)    ii 
twenty-one  months  of   1833-34,  nine  hundred  of  them  beii 
of  vaccinated  persons'.     Gregory  was  in  advance  of  his  age  in' 
advocating  re-vaccination  for  England.     His  own  cases  at  the 
Smallpox  Hospital  of  London  were,  it  is  true,  nearly  all  adults, 
according   to   the   rules   of    the   charity.     But   they    were    not 
representative   even    of  the    smallpox   of  the   capital ;   and    in^i 
England  at  large  smallpox    in    1839  was   still   distinctively  |^| 
malady  of  the  first  years  of  life.     It  was  not  until  youths  and^i 
adults  began  to  have  smallpox  in  large  numbers  in  the  epidemic     i 
of  1871-72  that  the  doctrine  of  re-vaccination  was  gencrall)^^ 
apprehended  in  England.     Medical  truth,  like  every  other  kind^^ 
of  truth  except  that  of  geometry,  is  conditioned  by  time  and 
place.     What  was  a  truth  to  the  Germans  in  1829  was  not 
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1  I  do  not,  of  course,  answer  for  the  correctness  of  Gregory's  statemeats. 
»  Lamtt,  I J  Dec.  1838. 


Epidemics  subsequent  to  tluit  of  1837-40. 
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:ruth  to  us  until  some  forty  years  after.  Dr  Gregory.  Sir  Henry 
Holland  and  others  advised  re-vaccination  after  the  epidemic  of 
1837-40;  but  as  late  as  1851  the  National  Vaccine  Establish- 
ment denounced  it  as  incorrect  in  theory  and  uncalled-for  in 
practice. 

After  the  great  epidemic  of  1837-40,  there  was  an  interval  of 
a  whole  generation  until  smallpox  broke  out  again  on  anything 
like  the  same  scale,  in  187 1  and  1872.  But  it  had  risen  to  a 
considerable  height  at  shorter  intervals — in  1844-45,  which  were 
the  years  when  vast  numbers  of  navvies  were  employed  making 
railroads  all  over  England,  in  1847  and  successive  years  to  1852, 
which  was  the  period  of  the  great  Irish  migration  after  the 
potato-famine,  in  1858,  for  which  I  find  no  explanation,  and  in 
the  period  from  1863  to  1865.  which  was  again  a  time  of 
somewhat  high  typhus  mortality,  not  only  in  the  Lancashire 
cotton-districts  but  also  in  London.  The  great  epidemic  of 
1 87 1  and  1872  finds  no  better  explanation  than  our  neigh- 
bourhood to  Germany  and  Belgium,  where  the  mortality  from 
smallpox  was  far  greater  than  in  Britain,  and  was  doubtless 
favoured  by  the  state  of  war  in  1870-71.  The  following  tables 
for  London,  and  for  England  and  Wales  in  comparison  with 
measles,  scarlatina  and  diphtheria,  show  the  progress  of  small- 
pox from  the  epidemic  of  1837-40  to  the  present  time: 


SttuUlpox  Deaths  in  London  from  the  beginning  of  Hegistration. 


Yc« 

Deaths    \ 

Y«r 

Dcatlis 

V«ir 

DealKs 

1837  (6  mo.)  763 

1856 

53' 

1875 

46 

1838 

38»7 

1857 

156 

1876 

736 

1839 

634 

1858 

242 

1877 

2551 

1840 

1235 

1859 

1158 

1878 

I4»7 

1841 

1053 

i860 

898 

1879 

450 

1842 

360 

1861 

217 

1880 

471 

1843 

438 

1862 

366 

1881 

3367 

1844 

1R04 

1863 

1996 

1882 

430 

1845 

9oy 

1864 

547 

1883 

146 

1846 

257 

1865 

640 

1884 

898 

1847 

355 

1866 

1391 

rS85 

914 

1848 

1620 

1867 

1345 

1886 

5 

1849 

521 

1868 

597 

1887 

7 

1850 

499 

1S69 

275 

1888 

5 

1851 

1062 

1870 

973 

1889 

0 

1852 

1150 

1871 

7912 

1890 

3 

1853 

311 

1872 

1786 

1891 

I 

1854 

694 

1873 

"3 

1S92 

11 

1855 

1039 

1874 

57 

1893 

206 

6i4 
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England  and  Wales :  Deaths  by  Smallpox^  ^feasles^  Scarlatina  and 
Diphtheria  from  the  beginning  of  Registration. 


Soudlpojc 

1837  (i) 

5811 

1838 

16268 

1839 

9131 

1840 

10434 

1841 

6368 

1842 

2715 

1847 

4227 

1848 

6903 

1849 

4644 

1850 

4665 

1851 

6997 

1852 

7320 

1853 

3151 

1854 

2868 

185s 

2523 

1856 

2277 

1857 

3236 

1858 

6460 

1859 

3848 

i860 

2749 

I86I 

1320 

1862 

1638 

1863 

5964 

1864 

7684 

1865 

6411 

1866 

3029 

1867 

2513 

1868 

2052 

1869 

1565 

1870 

2620 

I87I 

23062 

1872 

19022 

1873 

2308 

1874 

2084 

1875 

849 

1876 

2468 

1877 

4278 

1878 

1856 

1879 

536 

1880 

648 

I88I 

3698 

1882 

I317 

1883 

957 

1884 

2216 

1885 

2827 

1886 

275 

1887 

506 

1888 

1026 1 

1889 

23 

1890 

16 

I89I 

49 

1892 

43« 

"893 

I4SS 

Measles 

4732 
6514 

10937 
9326 
6894 
8742 
8690 
6867 
5458 
7082 
9370 
5846 
4895 
9277 

7354 
7124 

5969 

9271 

9548 

9557 

9055 

9860 
1 1340 

8322 

8562 
10940 

658S 
11630 
10309 

7543 

9293 

8530 

7403 
12235 

6173 

9971 

9045 

9765 

918s 
12328 

7300 
12711 

9329 
II 324 

14495 
1 201 3 
16765 
9784 
14732 
12614 
12673 

I3S53 
10764 

409  of  these  in  Sheffield. 


Scarlet  Fever 


Diphtheria 


2550 

— 

5862 

— 

10325 

— 

I98I6 

— 

I416I 

— 

12807 

— 

14697 

— 

20501 

— 

I3I23 

— 

1 337 1 

— 

13634 

— 

18887 

— 

15699 

— 

18528 

— 

16929 

385 

I35S7 

603 

12646 

1583 

2371 1 

6606 

19310 

10184 

9681 

5212 

9077 

4517 

14834 

4903 

30473 

6507 

29700 

5464 

17700 

4145 

1 1683 

3000 

12380 

2600 

21912 

3013 

27641 

2606 

32543 

2699 

18567 

2525 

1 1922 

2152 

I3<44 

2531 

24922 

3560 

20469 

3415 

16893 

3151 

14456 

2731 

18842 

3498 

1 761 3 

3053 

17404 

2810 

14275 

3153 

13732 

3992 

12645 

4218 

II 143 

5020 

6355 

4471 

5986 

4098 

7859 

4443 

6378 

4815 
536i 

6698 

6974 

5150 

4959 

5036 

5618 

6552 

6869 

8918 

I 

Comparison  of  tfte  tpidnnks  of  1 837-40  attd  1871-72.   615 

The  great  epidemic  of  1837-40  was  the  last  in  England 
which  showed  smallpox  in  \Xs  old  colours.  The  disease  returned 
once  nnore  as  a  great  epidemic  in  1871-72,  after  an  interval  of  a 
whole  generation  (in  which  there  had  been,  of  course,  a  good 
deal  of  smallpox) ;  but  the  epidemic  of  1871-72  was  different  in 
several  important  respects  from  that  of  1837-40.  It  was  a  more 
sudden  explosion,  destroying  about  the  same  numbei  in  two 
years  (in  a  population  increased  between  a  third  and  a  half) 
that  the  epidemic  a  generation  earlier  did  in  four  years.  It  was 
an  epidemic  of  the  towns  and  the  industrial  counties,  more  than 
of  the  villages  and  the  agricultural  counties  ;  it  was  an  epidemic 
of  London  more  than  of  the  provinces;  and  it  was  an  epidemic 
of  young  persons  and  adults  more  than  of  infants  and  children. 
The  great  epidemic  of  1871-72  brought  out  clearly  for  the  first 
time  all  those  changes  in  the  incidence  of  smallpox  *  but  things 
had  been  moving  slowly  that  way  in  the  whole  generation 
between  1840  and  1871.  Experience  subsequent  to  i87r-72  has 
shown  the  same  tendency  at  work. 

To  begin  with  the  changed  incidence  upon  rural  and  urban 
populations,  a  glance  down  the  following  Table,  will  show  that 
the  counties  marked*,  with  a  smaller  share  in  1871-72, in  a  total 

Inciiknce  of  the  Sinaiipox  Epidemics  of  1837-40  {Jour  years)  and  1871-73 
{two  years)    respectwely  upon  the  Counties  of  England  and  Wales. 


i»37  40 

1871-73 

1837-40 

1871-71 

England  awl  Wales 

4>.>S3 

43,034 

EngULiKl  ami  Wales 

41.15] 

41.0S4 

Metropolis 

6421 

9698     ' 

•Gloucestershire 

1072 

323 

♦Surrey  (extra-metr.) 

383 

231 

♦Herefordshire 

191 

34 

*Kcni  (extra-metr.) 

817 

537 

•Shropshire 

345 

161 

♦Sussex 

r6i 

126 

•Worcestershire 

1002 

529 

Hampshire 

348 

U03 

Staffordshire 

1328 

3050 

♦Berkshire 

4SO 

46 

•Warwickshire 

957 

785 

•Middlesex  (extra-metr 

.)4i8 

306 

Leicestershire 

528 

6» 

•Hertfordshire 

260 

»S7 

Rutlandshire 

8 

7 

•Buckinghamshire 

268 

%l 

Lincohishire 

482 

498 

•Oxfordshire 

199 

109 

Nottirighamshire 

562 

983 

Nonh;impton5hire 

399 

563 

•Derbyshire 

329 

397 

•Himiingdonshire 

65 

U 

•Cheshire 

1141 

310 

Bedfordshire 

'25 

128 

fLancashire 

7105 

4151 

♦Cambridgeshire 

400 

'75 

tYorkshirc  W.  Riding 

285S 

3609 

♦Essex 

773 

SI 

1             „          E.  Riding 

480 

453 

•Suffolk 

506 

1            ..         N.  Riding 

236 

40s 

•Norfolk 

1038 

895 

'     Durham 

798 

4767 

♦Wihshire 

548 

85 

1     Northumberland 

569 

I5?2 

•Dorsetshire 

339 

163 

•Cumberland 

549 

366 

♦Devonshire 

1097 

838     , 

1  ♦Westmoreland 

98 

4» 

•Cornwall 

767 

531 

Monmouthshire 

672 

904 

•Somerseuhire 

1466 

412     : 

•Wales 

2699 

2314 

6i6 
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of  deaths  m   all  England   and   Wales   which  was   nearly    t 
same  as  in  the  great  epidemic  a  generation  before,  are  nearly 
those  with  a  population  more  purely  rural' : 

The  counties  which  were  most  lightly  visited  in  1:^71-72.  as 
compared  with  1837-40,  were  the  agricultural  and  pastoral.  In 
the  outbreaks  subsequent  to  1871-72,  smallpox  has  almost 
ceasedTo  be  a  rural  infection  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  as  well  as 
in  England.  The  great  change  that  has  come  over  it  in  that 
respect  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  in  which  the  annual 
death-rates  from  smallpox  per  100,000  living  arc  contrasted.  f< 
children  under  five,  in  each  of  several  agricultural  counties,  wi 
the  mean  of  all  England  and  of  I^ndon.  1871-80,  and  with  the 
corresponding  scarlatinal  death-rates  in  the  right-band  column: 


% 


Annual  Deafh-raUs  of  Children  under  five^  per  100,000  Uving^  i87i-8a 


Snullpox 

ScarUttiiui 

AU  England 

S^ 

349 

London 

113 

307 

Sussex 

9 

100 

Berkshire 

4 

141 

Bucks 

4 

160 

Oxfordshire 

9 

167 

Huntingdonshire 

3 

205 

Bedfordshire 

II 

243 

Cambridgeshire 

18 

113 

Suffolk 

13 

136 

Wiltshire 

5 

3 10 

Dorsetshire 

IS 

152 

Herefordshire 

5 

166 

Shropshire 

13 

347 

But  the  history  of  smallpox  since  the  great  epidemic 
1871-72  has  brought  out  still  another  tendency  in  the  sam' 
direction,  namely,  the  increasing  share  of  London  in  the  wh 
smallpox  of  England.  In  the  epidemic  of  1837-40,  whic 
reached  to  almost  every  parish  of  England  and  Wales,  London 
had  6449  deaths  in  a  total  of  41,644,  or  between  a  sixth  and  a 
seventh  part,  having  rather  less  than  an  eighth  part  of  the 
population.  In  the  epidemic  of  1871-72,  London  had  between 
a  fourth  and  a  fifth  part  of  the  deaths  (9698  in  a  total  of  42»o84), 

'  There  are  two  notable  exceptions,  marked  f,  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  ;  but, 
regard  to  their  higher  morlality  from  smallpox  in  1837-40,  it  should  be  V-  i 
that  ihcy  were  the  chief  scenes  of  the  great  distress  araonj*  the  working  cl  ■ 
years,  the  same  causes  which  produced  an  enormous  mortality  from  lypin 
adults  having  tended  to  increase  the  fauliiy  of  smallpox  among  the  diilaiea. 
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having  then  about  a  seventh  part  of  the  population.  In  1877, 
more  than  half  of  all  the  smallpox  deaths  were  in  London,  and 
in  the  year  after  as  many  as  1417  in  a  total  of  1856.  In  1881, 
London  Iiad  about  two-thirds  of  the  deaths  from  smallpox  in  all 
England  and  Wales;  but  in  the  epidemic  of  i884-85»  it  had 
only  over  a  third  part  (1S12  in  a  total  of  5043).  This  excess  of 
London's  share  over  that  of  the  provinces  is  expressed  in  the 
following  table,  showing  the  respective  rates  of  smallpox  mor- 
tality per  million  of  the  population: 

Stnaiipox  DetUhs  in  LotidoH  and  t9u  Provinces^  per  milHoH  of  population. 


\Hl^ 

iBSo-4 

1855-9 

1S60-4 

1865-9 

1870-4 

1875-^ 

18S0- 

Jon            460 
inces         274 

300 
271 

237 
192 

281 

»75 

276 

172 

6S4 
339 

292 
48 

244 
34 

If  the  table  were  continued  to  the  very  latest  date,  it  would 
show  the  provinces  recovering  their  share,  but  upon  a  slight 
prevalence  of  the  epidemic  as  a  whole,  the  deaths  in  London 
having  been  mere  units  from  1886  to  1892,  while  in  1888  there 
was  a  severe  epidemic  in  Sheffield  and  in  1892-93  a  good  deal  of 
the  disease  in  a  few  manufacturing  towns  of  the  North-western 
and  Midland  divisions.  It  would  be  a  not  incorrect  summary  of 
the  incidence  of  smallpox  in  Britain  to  say,  that  it  first  left  the 
richer  classes,  then  it  left  the  villages,  then  it  left  the  provincial 
towns  to  centre  itself  in  the  capital;  at  the  same  time  it  was 
leaving  the  age  of  infancy  and  childhood.  Of  course  it  did  none 
of  these  things  absolutely  ;  but  the  movement  in  any  one  of 
those  directions  has  been  as  obvious  as  in  any  other.  Measles 
and  scarlatina  have  not  shown  the  same  tendency  to  change  or 
limit  their  incidence.  Smallpox  may  have  surprises  in  store  for 
us;  but,  as  it  is  an  exotic  infection,  its  peculiar  behaviour  may 
not  unreasonably  be  taken  to  mean  that  it  is  dying  out, — dying, 
as  in  the  death  of  some  individuals,  gradually  from  the  ex- 
tremities to  the  heart. 

With  all  those  changes,  the  fatality  of  smallpox,  or  the 
proportion  of  deaths  to  attacks,  came  out  in  the  great  epidemic 
of  1871-72  curiously  near  that  of  the  i8th  century  epidemics, 
namely,  one  death  in  about  six  cases.  This  rate  comes  from  the 
hospitals  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  according  to  the 
following  table : 
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Smallpox. 


Admissions  for  Stmitlpoxy  with  the  Deaths^  at  the  hospitals  of  the  Metf 
politan  Asytums  Boards  from  the  opening  of  the  several  Hospitals' 

to  30  Aprily  1872. 


Main 

FemaVi 

B 

othScxeft 

p»& 

Percentue 

Perccnugc 

Pcrceanflt 

Adm, 

Died 

of  deaths 

Adm. 

r>>ed 

of  deaths 

Adm. 

Died 

ofdMlhs 

Under  5 

434 

235 

54' IS 

469 

236 

5032 

903 

47 » 

5215 

5-10 

851 

236 

2773 

821 

196 

33-87 

1672 

432 

25-831 

10—20 

3827 

26s 

937 

3513 

237 

943 

5340 

502 

940 1 

20 — 30 

3561 

465 

1815 

1922 

285 

1482 

44S3 

750 

1672 

30—40 

939 

244 

2600 

665 

136 

2045 

tAo4 

380 

23'69 

40-50 

316 

100 

31-64 

^12 

64 

26*45 

558 

164 

2939 

50—60 

85 

18 

2r-i7 

88 

3' 

3S'22 

'73 

49 

28-32 

Above  60 

40 

8 

20*00 

35 

7 

20*00 

75 

15 

ZOXX) 

8053 

»S7i 

19,49 

6755 

1 192 

17*64 

14.803 

2763 

iS'esj 

4 


These  admissions   to   hospitals   included   attacks  of  eve; 
degree  uf  seventy,  the  intention  of  the  hospitals  being  to  isolat 
all  cases,  mild   and   severe   alike;   so   that,  although   these  a 
technically  hospital  cases,  they  are  not  comparable  to  the  select 
class  admitted  to  the  old  Smallpox  Hospital  of  London,  but  to 
the  cases  of  smallpox  in  former  times  in  the  community  at  large.      _ 
Although  the  general  average  of  deaths  in  14,808  cases,  namely^H 
1 8*65  per  cent.,  is  nearly  the  same  aa  (being  slightly  higher  than>^^ 
that  of  the  equally  comprehensive  totals  of  i8th  century  cases 
given  at  p.  518,  yet  the  average  is  made  up  in  a  ditferent  wa 
In  some  of  the  iSth  century  epidemics,  such  as  that  of  Chest 
in  1774,  all  the  deaths  were  under  ten  years  of  age,  and  yet  th 
average  rate  of  fatality  was  only  14  or  15  per  cent     The  mu 
higher  rate  of  fatality  from  birth  to  five  years  and  from  ^w\ 
years  to  ten  in  the  London   epidemic   of   1871-72  (which 
confirmed  in  part  by  the  Berlin  statistics  of  the  same  years),  musi 
have  had  some  special  reasons.     One  reason,  doubtless,  was  tha 
the  attack  of  smallpox  in  recent  times  has  fallen  upon  com- 
paratively few  children,  whereas  in   former  times   it   fell    upo 
nearly  the  whole ;  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  infants  wh 
have  been  in  recent  times  subject  to  the  attack  of  smallpox  hav 
also  been  of  the  class  that  arc  most  likely  to  die  of  it.    The  hig 
rates  of  fatality  at  tlie  ages  above  thirty  in  the  table  agree  wit 
the  experience  of  all  limes. 

The  percentages  of  fatalities  from  smallpox  in  the  hospita 
of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  have  varied  as  follows  fro 
their  opening  to  the  present  time : 
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Percenuge 

Percentage 

Cases 

of  deaths 

Cases 

of  deaths 

I  Dec.  1870 — 

1 

1881 

8671 

i6-6i 

3  Feb.  1 87 1 

582 

2081 

1882 

1854 

12-96 

4  Feb.  1871— 

( 

1883 

626 

16-06 

31  Jan.  1872 

I3»i45 

18-95         1 

1884 

6567 

15*98 

1872-3 

2362 

17-84         . 

1 88s 

6344 

15-8 

1873-4 

191) 

1 

1886 

132 

1874  (11  mo.) 

120 

I7'02          , 

1887 

1? 

1875 

III 

1888 

14-28 

1876 

2150 

21-64    ' 

1889 

5 

'577 

6620 

17-92    1 

1890 

27 

187S 

fJt 

I7'99       1 

1891 

6V 

1879 

15-69 

1892 

348 

11-29 

1880 

2032 

1595 

'893 

2376 

775 

The  decline  in  average  fatality  in  the  last  two  years  is 
remarkable,  and  is  to  be  explained  chiefly  by  the  mild-  type  of 
smallpox  which  has  been  prevalent;  a  very  small  fraction  of  the 
patients  attacked  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty-five  have 
died ;  and  these  are  some  two-fifths  of  the  whole.  This  is 
shown  in  the  following  age-table  of  2374  cases  admitted  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  Hospitals  in  1893: 

Smallpox  in  Lotidon^  1893. 


Age-period 

Cases 

Deaths 

Vo 

Age-period 

Cases 

Deaths 

V. 

o-h 

168 

53 

31-5 

30-35 

250 

H 

5-6 

5— !0 

191 

16 

8-3 

35—40 

182 

'3 

71 

10—15 

230 

7 

3*0 

40-50 

199 

18 

90 

15—20 

340 

7 

2-0 

50—60 

79 

9 

11*4 

20—25 

393 

13 

3'3 

60—70 

35 

6 

17-1 

25—30 

298 

23 

Tl 

70—80 

9 

1 

III 

The  low  rate  of  fatality  during  the  slight  epidemic  revival  of 
smallpox  in  1892-93  has  been  found  to  obtain  wherever  the 
disease  has  occurred: 


Stnallpox  in  the  Provinces,  1892-93. 


Fatalities 

Cases 

Deaths 

percenC 

Birmingham 

1203 

t 

8 

Warrington 

598 

60 

10 

Halifax 

513 

44 

8-5 

Manchester 

406 

27 

67 

Glasgow 

279 

23 

8-2 

Liverpool 

194 

15 

77 

Bnghouse 

»34 

15 

11-2 

Aston  Manor 

113 

6 

5'2 
5-8 

Leicester 

362 

21 

St  Albans 

58 

6 

10-4 

3860 


313 


8-10 


620 


The  ages  under  ten  years  had  only  290  in  3644  of 
cases ;    but  those  290  cases  had  70  in  302  of  the  deaths 

In  the  comparative  table  for  Ireland,  of  deaths  by  snna 
measles,  scarlatina  and  diphtheria,  measles  in  a  decreasing  popu- 
lation has  changed  little,  while  scarlatina  has  declined  greatly, 
and  smallpox   has   fallen  during  the  last  ten  years  almost  t 
extinction. 
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Ireland:  Deaths  by  Smailpax^  Measles^  ScarUitma  a9td  Diphth:ri*i  Jr^m 
the  btgihning  of  Registration, 


SnuUpox 

Mcjulm 

ScarUlioa 

DifdltlMria 

1864 

854 

630 

2605 

661 

46. 

1036 

3683 

480 

1866 

194 

851 

35o» 

^V 

1867 

21 

1292 

2145 

189 

1868 

23 

1251 

3696 

20a 

1869 

30 

948 

2670 

*53 

1870 

32 

954 

3978 

t88 

187 1 

665 

547 

2707 

226 

1872 

3248 

1380 

2459 

257 

r873 

504 

1303 

2092 

326 

1874 

569 

667 

4034 

565 

1875 

535 

898 

3845 

t\ 

1876 

24 

664 

2112 

1877 

71 

1562 

UI7 

388 

1878 

873 

2212 

;si 

296 

1879 

672 

860 

320 

18S0 

389 

1025 

1344 

3'4 

1881 

72 

402 

1230 

323 

1882 

129 

1518 

3443 

385 

1883 

16 

801 

1765 

239 

18S4. 

1 

559 

1377 

354 

1885 

4 

1323 

»I47 

296 

1886 

2 

284 

850 

^f 

t887 

14 

1307 

849 

381 

1888 

3 

<93S 

447 

1889 

0 

574 

457 

358 

1890 

0 

726 

319 

346 

1891 

7 

240 

308 

281 

1892 

0 

1183 

419 

386 

In  the  great  Irish  famine  of  1846-49,  comparatively  little  i 
heard  of  smallpox.  It  would  appear  to  have  been  less  diffuse 
through  the  country  than  in  former  famines,  such  as  that  c 
1J517-18,  or  those  of  the  first  part  of  the  18th  century,  just  i 
proportion  as  the  vagrancy  of  famine-limes  was  checked  by  th< 
establishment  of  workhouses.  In  the  workhouses  and  auxili 
workhouses  during  the  ten  years  1841-5 1,  smallpox  is  credit 
with  5016  deaths,  while  measles  has  8943,  fever  34,644.  dyseatc 


^eemt  statistics  of  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

50.019,  diarrhoea  20,507.  and  Asiatic  cholera  6716.  Registration 
began  in  Ireland  in  1864,  and  showed  little  smallpox  for  the  first 
few  years.  The  next  great  epidemic,  of  1871-72,  showed  the 
incidence  upon  the  large  towns,  and  the  comparative  immunity 
of  the  country  population,  even  more  strikingly  than  in  En^^Iand. 
In  a  total  mortality  of  3913  during  the  two  years  of  1S71  and 
1872.  the  three  counties  of  Dublin,  Cork  and  Antrim  had  the 
following  enormous  share,  which  fell  mostly  to  the  three  cities  of 
Dublin.  Cork  and  Belfast : 


Dublin  Co. 

1825 

Cork  Co. 

1070 

Antrim 

510 

3405  deaths  in  3913  for  all  Ireland. 

In  that  epidemic  the  whole  province  of  Connaught  had  only 
25  deaths  from  smallpox  ;  but  a  subsequent  visitation,  a  few 
years  after,  fell  mainly  upon  Connaught. 

The  epidemic  which  began  in  Scotland  in  1871  was  dis- 
tributed over  a  somewhat  longer  period  than  the  corresponding 
outbreak  in  England  ;  but  the  bulk  of  it  fell  in  the  two  years 
1 87 1  and  1872.  The  total  of  3890  deaths  in  those  two  years  was 
distributed  as  follows : 


Eight  largest  towns 
Next  largest  towns 
Small  town  districts 
Mainland  rural  districts 
Insular  rural  districts 


244  r 
259 
574 
586 

30 
3890 


Glasgow  had  a  considerably  smaller  relative  share  than  Edin- 
burgh, and  altogether  a  much  lighter  incidence  of  the  disease 
than  in  the  years  1835-52.  for  which  the  figures  have  been  given 
above  (pp.  600-1).  In  the  following  table  of  the  annual  deaths 
in  Scotland  from  the  beginning  of  registration,  the  four  other 
infective  diseases  of  childhood  included  along  with  smallpox 
show  by  comparison  the  remarkable  decline  of  smallpox  since 
1874,  scarlatina  being  the  only  other  infection  of  childhood 
which  has  become  greatly  less  common  or  less  fatal. 
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as  measles*,  nor  so  purely  a  malady  of  childhood  and  early 
youth  as  scarlatina  or  diphtheria\  When  it  first  rose  to  promi- 
nence in  England,  from  the  reign  of  James  I.  onwards,  it 
attacked  adults  in  a  large  proportion ;  of  which  fact  the 
evidence,  although  not  statistical,  is  sufficient  But,  as  the 
disease  became  nearly  universal  and  ubiquitous,  it  was  so 
commonly  passed  in  infancy  or  childhood,  that  few  grew  to 
maturity  without  having  had  it.  7*he  number  of  adult  cases 
diminished  in  proportion  as  the  disease  became  more  nearly 
universal.  In  the  great  period  of  smallpox  in  the  iSth  century, 
about  nine-tenths  of  the  deaths  occurred  under  the  age  of  five, 
and  nearly  all  the  remaining  fraction  between  five  and  ten  years, 
at  Manchester,  Chester,  Warrington,  Carlisle  and  Kilmarnock, 
liut  in  London  there  were  always  a  good  many  adult  deaths,  the 
reason  commonly  given  being  that  there  was  a  steady  influx  to 
the  capital  of  domestic  servants  and  others  from  country  parishes 
where  the  epidemics  came  at  sufficiently  long  intervals  to  let 
many  children  grow  up  without  incurring  the  risk  of  it.  Also  at 
Geneva  and  the  Hague,  in  the  iSth  century,  there  were  many 
more  deaths  above  the  age  of  five  than  in  the  English  provincial 
towns  at  the  same  time. 

Ages  ai  Death  from  Smallpox  at  Cenez>a  {iHcluding  AfeasUs)  and  at 
the  Hagite  {Duvillard). 

All  a^e*  0-1      -»      -3       M       -5-6       -7     -4  -^  -10  -15  -ao  -»5  -jo  -j5  -40  -45 

07CO*'83)  1    ^3»S  555  608  .fftS  476  .u^  «A^  185  99  67  44  84    3^   ^6  11     o    o    o 

(i.^yrars  of[i455  171  170  179  114  160  148  II4  78  58  13  47  17  74  [4  10  «  jj 
i8ih  cent.)  J 

Twenty-four  per  cent,  of  the  smallpox  deaths  in  the  i8th 
century  at  Geneva  were  above  the  age  of  five  years,  and  at  the 
Hague  thirty-seven  per  cent,  while  in  the  former  the  ratio  would 
probably  have  been  higher  but  for  the  inclusion  of  measles.  But, 
with  this  comparatively  high  ratio  of  deaths  above  the  age  of 
five,  smallpox  was  a  much  less  important  cause  of  mortality  at 
Geneva  and  the  Hague  than  at  Manchester,  Glasgow.  Chester, 
and  most  other  provincial  cities  of  this  country,  making  about  a 
fifteenth  part  of  the  deaths  from  all  causes  in  the  former,  and  as 
high  as  a  sixth  part  in  the  latter. 

'  In  ihc  And  univer!^!  and  very  fatal  epidemic  of  measles,  thai  of  1808,  a  gucxt 
many  adulu,  who  hod  not  had  measles  before,  were  allocked.  See  the  chapter  on 
Measles. 

*  The  accounts  t»y  FothcrplI,  Wall  and  others*  of  the  malignant  sore-throat  with 
Msu-lel  raiib  alxMil  1 740  ^vc  pruminence  to  cartes  in  early  atauhowl  01  uoiiiauhooU. 
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The  infantile  character  of  smallpox  was  as  marked  as  ever 
the  epidemic  of  1817-19;  of  which  the  Norwich  stati5;tics  a 
sufficient  proof     As  late  as  the  epidemic  of  1837-40,  small 
was  still  distinctively  a  malady  of  infants  and  young  children  i 
Britain,  although  that  was  by  no  means  the  case  on  the  continen 
of  Europe  at  the  same  time.     1  he  following  was  the  agc-inci 
dencc  of  fatal  smallpox  at  Liverpool  and  Rath  in  the  last  si 
months  of  1837. 


Mali 

ages  Under  t 


Deaths 

Ratios  per  cent. 

Deaths 

Ratios  per  cent. 
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100 
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127         77 
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31       33 
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24 
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17  17 


2 1  "56    20*26   2 1 '56  222 


S-<       »-io 

10 

19         20 

25 

7-8i 
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6        6 
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In  the  third  year  of  the  epidemic,  1839,  the  ratio  of  dcath^H 
above  the  age  of  five  was  still  less  at  Manchester,  Liverpool  and 
Birmingham,  being  only  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  (26  in  a  total  of 
522).     At  Glasgow,  from   1835  to   1839,  twelve  per  cent,  of  the 
smallpox  deaths  were  above  the  age  of  five  (see  p.  600).     Th< 
are  the  rates  of  provincial  cities ;  but  in  a  total  of  8714  deaths  ii 
the  year  1839,  added  together  from  London  and  the  province* 
about  twenty-five  per  cent,  were  over  five,  and  of  these  a  moiet] 
were  over  ten  years : 


All  ages 
8714 


Under  fiw 
6453 


Five  to  leu 
[  123 


Above  |« 
1139 


A  good  deal  of  that  mortality  above  the  age  of  ^vc  must  Itave 
come  from  London,  according  to  the  probability  of  the  following 
table,  which  is  of  six  years'  later  date,  but  the  nearest  that  can 
be  got  for  London  alone : 


Lortiion,  J  845.    A^es  at  Death  from  Smallpox^  MeasUs  ami  Scariatina, 

Smallpox  Measlct  ScarLacins 

Total  at  all  ages  909  2318  1085 


4 


Under  One  year 

209 

353 

88 

One  to  Two 

>33 

%12 

167 

Two  to  Three 

91 

5>i 

181 

Three  to  Four 

81 

272 

183 

Four  to  Five 

63 

>53 

»»5 

Five  to  Ten 

»36 

168 

1^ 

Ten  to  Fifteen 

33 

18 

Fifteen  to  Twenty 

34 

3 

14 

Twenty  to  Twenty-five 

54 

I 

8 

Twenty-five  to  Thirty 

38 

3 

6 

Above  Thirty 

n 

5 

23 

The  recent  change  in  age- incidence. 
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The  ratio  of  smallpox  deaths  above  five  was  37*5  per  cent, 
of  measles  deaths  8'4  per  cent.,  and  of  scarlatina  deaths  32*3  per 
cent.  Measles  and  scarlatina  have  kept  these  ratios  somewhat 
uniformly  to  the  present  time,  but  the  ratio  of  smallpox  deaths 
above  the  age  of  five  has  increased  according  to  the  following 
table  for  England  and  Wales  from  1851  to  1890: 


Period 
1851-60 
1861-70 
1871-80 
1881-90 


Perceniage  of 
smallpox  dcalhk 
above  five  yeais 

38 
46 
70 

77 


PerrenUge 
mca&lea  ilea 

of 

FcrcentiiKc  of 

scarlatina  daatlui 

>ths 

above  &vt  ye«n 

above  five  yean 

10 

36 

s 

36 

8 

34 

8 

36 

The  progressive  raising  of  the  age  of  fatal  smallpox  is  shown 
in  another  way  by  taking  the  ratio  of  the  deaths  per  million 
living  at  all  ages  and  at  each  of  eleven  age-periods*: 

Smallfoox  Deaths  per  mitlion  living  at  each  age-period. 

75  and 
Period       All  agei     o-  5-        i^-        15-       v^       »5-       -35       -45      -55     -Cj    over 

1851-60    221   1034   257    75   93   130   92    53    38   24   18   14 

1861-70       163       654     145       56      86     136     102       73       49    36     26     22 

1871-80      236      527    284     137     197     300    239     168     III     71     46    zi 

It  was  the  great  epidemic  of  1871-72  that  brought  out  the 
change  of  age-incidence  most  concretely,  just  as  it  brought  out, 
in  contrast  to  the  last  great  epidemic  in  1837-40,  the  decline  in 
the  rural  and  the  increase  in  the  industrial  centres.  In  the  three 
years  before  the  outburst  of  1871  the  deaths  under  five  and  over 
h^if^  were  approaching  an  equality;  in  tlie  epidemic  itself  the  old 
ratios  were  suddenly  reversed  : 


Smallpox  dcathi 

Ymt 

under  live 

ovcrfiv* 

1868 

1234 

818 

1869 

892 

673 

1870 

1245 

«375 

1871 

7770 

15356 

1872 

5758 

13336 

In  the  whole  generation  between  1S40  and  1871,  in  which 
there  was  no  great  and  general  epidemic  of  smallpox,  many  had 
passed  from  childhood  to  adolescence  and  maturity  without 
encountering  the  risk  of  it.  When  the  epidemic  of  1871  began, 
it  found  many  in  youth  or  mature  years  who  had  not  been 
through  the  smallpox,  and  it  attacked  a  certain  proportion  of 

'  SuppUmmi  {DKtnmal)  to  the  ^^th  Report  of  the  /tegr.Genl.  1885,  p.  cxu. 
C.  11.  40 
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them  accordingly.  The  proportion  above  the  age  of  fi 
attacked  in  1871-72  was  greater  than  it  had  been  in  this  country 
since  the  beginning  of  the  iSth  century;  indeed,  as  the  informa- 
tion is  not  in  statistical  form  for  the  earlier  period,  It  may  be 
asserted,  and  it  may  happen  to  be  true,  that  it  was  greater  than 
it  had  ever  been  in  this  country  at  any  time.  The  reason  for  the 
large  proportion  of  adult  cases  was  the  same  in  the  rise  of 
smallpox  as  in  its  decline,  namely,  that  in  the  respective  circum- 
stances an  epidemic  found  many  who  had  not  been  through  the 
disease  in  infancy  or  childhood.  The  same  happened  in  those 
parts  of  the  world  where  the  epidemics  of  smallpox  came  at 
long  intervals,  during  which  many  had  passed  from  childhood  to 
youth  or  mature  age  without  once  encountering  the  risk  of 
smallpox. 

Such  were  the  epidemics  at  Boston,  New  England,  and  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  in  the  i8th  century.  Not  only  do  the  accounts  of  them  speak  of 
the  disease  as  if  it  were  mainly  one  of  the  higher  ages,  but  it  follows  from  the 
ratio  of  attacks  to  population,  known  in  the  case  of  Boston,  that  adolescence 
and  adult  age  must  have  had  a  full  share,  considering  that  these  age-pcTio<li 
included  ail  who  were  protected  by  a  previous  attack.  The  years  of  epidemic 
smallpox  at  Boston  were  1702,  1721,  1730  and  1752  :  of  these  four  the  two 
worst  were  1721  and  1752,  the  one  epidemic  following;  a  clear  interval  of  nine- 
teen years,  the  other  a  more  or  less  clear  interval  of  twenty-two  years  ; 

Smallpox  in  Boston^  MassachuselisK 


Pou«iUtioa«  wbib 

BS    Attacked 

Died  of 

Had  kcnallpcu                Moved  o 

and  blacks 

by  soullpox 

IBultpOX 

before                          of  lowo 

1721 

10.565 

59S9 

844 

All  the  rest  less  750        — 

1752 

15,684 

5545 

569 

5598                     1843 

These  enormous  mortalities  in  Boston  were  comparable  to  those  of  t| 
old  plague  itself  in  European  cities,  not  only  in  falling  upon  all  ages  but 
in  doubling  or  trebling  for  a  single  year  at  long  intervals  the  annual  avei 
of  deaths : 


1701 

•1702 

1730 

♦1731 

1722 

»I730 

I73» 

•1752 


Dmhi  or 
wfaitei 

146 
441 

Deaihk  of 
bUclu 

36] 
968 

240 

68 

134 
33 

740 
3.8 
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90 
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•  Smallpox 

years. 

Toul 
146 
441 

329 
tI02 

273 
909 
408 

1009 


>  The  figures  for  1711  are  cited  above  |p.  485)  from  Douglass  and  oihen.  .  _ 
for  1751  are  given  in  the  Ctnt,  A/am.  1753,  Sept.,  p.  41*,  u  "collected  ftoi"] 
Accounts  of  the  Oveneere  in  the  Twelve  several  Wards/" uid  sent  by  the  Rev. 
Prince. 


W/iy  Sfftaiipox  now  attacks  feiver  children. 
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Just  as  smallpox  in  its  first  great  outbursts  in  the  London  of 
the  Stuarts,  or  in  its  rare  outbreaks  in  the  American  colonies  in 
the  1 8th  century,  fell  impartially  upon  children  and  adults,  so  in 
its  last  outbursts  in  the  London  of  Victoria  it  fell  upon  persons 
at  all  ages.  The  notable  thing  is,  not  that  smallpox  should  have 
of  late  been  attacking  adults,  for  that  it  has  ever  done  except  in 
times  and  places  in  which  there  were  few  or  no  adults  who  had 
not  been  through  the  disease  in  childhood  ;  but  that  it  should 
have  ceased  to  so  large  an  extent  to  attack  infants  and  children. 
It  has  ceased  to  attack  infants  and  children  because  other 
infective  and  non-infective  diseases  more  appropriate  to  the 
modem  conditions  of  the  population  are  attacking  them  instead. 
These  are  measles  and  whoopinj^-cough,  scarlatina  and  diphtheria, 
infantile  diarrhoea,  and  the  more  chronic  after-effects  of  these. 
The  annual  death-rate  from  all  diseases  under  the  age  of  five  has 
fluctuated  somewhat  per  million  living  from  1837  to  the  present 
time,  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  it  has  fallen  much  or  steadily'. 

Keeping  still  to  the  epidemic  of  1871-72,  let  us  consider 
whether  there  was  any  natural  or  epidemiological  reason  for  its 
cutting  off  a  smaller  ratio  of  infants  and  children  in  its  whole 
mortality  than  that  of  1837-40  did.  There  had  been  a  most 
disastrous  epidemic  of  scarlatina  for  three  years  just  before, 
which  had  caused  21,912  deaths  in  1868,  27,641  in  1869,  and 
32,543  in  1870,  a  total  of  82,096  in  three  years,  about  two-thirds 
of  which  were  under  the  age  of  five,  or  at  the  age-period  which 
smallpox  used  to  be  fatal  to  almost  exclusively  and  to  be  the 
greatest  single  epidemic  scourge  of.  Even  in  the  two  smallpox 
years  themselves  the  scarlatinal  deaths  were  18,567  and  r  1,922,  of 
which  the  share  that  fell  to  children  under  five  was  one  and  a  half 
times  the  deaths  in  that  age-period  from  the  co-existing  smallpox. 
The  three  years  of  excessive  scarlatina,  before  the  epidemic  of 
smallpox  began,  had  removed  large  numbers  of  the  class  of 
infants  and  children  who  succumb  to  any  infectious  disease;  if 
we  cannot  give  the  whole  rationale  of  one  infection  dispossessing 
or  anticipating  another,  we  can  at  least  understand  that  the 
earlier  and  more  dominant  infection  takes  off  the  likely  subjects. 
What  scarlatina   did  egregiously  during  the  three  years  just 


'  SHppltmentary  Htport  of  tht  fCf^htrar-CeHtrai,  1883.  The  mean  death  rale  per 
1000  living,  fnr  the  period  1836-H],  hu  been  7i'o  males,  and  6ri  females  under  bve 
years  of  &^\  but  u  late  as  i9;8  the  aniiuoLl  average  vfss  the  mcao  of  the  period, 
namely  yri  males  and  6ri  femucs. 
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before   the   great   explosion   of  smallpox,  it   had   been    doing 
steadily  (along  with  measles,  &c.)  throughout  a  whole  generation 
since  the  last  great  sacrifice  of  infants  and  children  by  smallpox 
in    1837-40.     But   the   fact   that  scarlatina  had    in    great   part 
dispossessed  smallpox  among  the  factors  of  mortality-  under  th^^ 
age  of  five,  did  not  prevent  the  latter  infection  from  attacking^! 
those  of  the  higher  ages  who  were  susceptible  of  it  and  were  at 
the  same  time  unvexed  by  any  other  great  epidemic   malady 
proper  to  their  time  of  life.     If  the  epidemic  of  smallpox  in 
1871-72  had  cut  off  as  large  a  ratio  under  the  age  of  five  years 
as  its  immediate  predecessor  in  1837-40  did,  its  whole  mortality 
would  have  been  about  70,000  more  than  it  actually  was.     But 
in  no  state  of  the  population  or  of  the  public  health  can  we 
suppose  that  three  years  of  excessive  mortality  of  children  by 
one  kind  of  contagion  would  be  followed  immediately  by  two 
years  of  equally  special  mortality  at  the  same  ages  by  contagion 
of  another  kind.     It  is  not  only  epidemiological  science  tha^^ 
tells  us  this,  but  also  common  sense — est  modus  in  rebus.        ^H 
The  saving  of  life  by  checking  the  prevalence  of  smallpox^" 
was  a  favourite  rhetorical  topic  in  the  18th  century.     Voltaire, 
La  Condamine,  Bernoulli,  Watson,  Haygarth  and  others,  were 
fond  of  estimating  how  many  thousands  of  lives  might  be  sav< 
in    a   year   if    inoculation    were    thoroughly   carried    out.       Di 
Lettsom,  Sir  Thomas  Bernard  and  Mr  James  Neild,  who  were 
interested  in  prison  reforms  and  in  whatever  else  would  redm 
the  prevalence  of  typhus,  reckoned  the  possible  saving  of  lil 
under  that  head  as  almost  equal  to  the  possible  saving  from 
smallpox*.      For    typhus    there    was    no    artificial    means    of 
restraint ;  it  had  to  decline  before  natural  causes,  if  it  declined 
at  all, — which,  indeed,  it  has  done.     But  no  one  at  that  time 
thought  of  keeping  down  smallpox  except  by  the  inoculation  of 
itself  or  of  cowpox.     The  economists   and  statisticians  treated 
each  of  these  artifices  in  its  turn  as  a  factor  having  a  certain 


ere 

;re 

;4 


>  Lettsom  {Gent.  Magat.  1804,  .\ug.  p.  701).  in  a  preface  lo  Ncild's  papen  oi 
the  stale  of  the  prisons,  e^timate<l  that  40,000  live  might  be  saved  every  year 
England  by  preventing  infectious  fevers,  "  for  in  this  metropolis  my  respectable  frie 
Thomai  Bernard,  Esq.,  whose  caution  and  accuracy  no  person  will  douht,  cilnilatc* 
the  number   of  victims  at    yxso   e.ich   year   [doiibt!e«    from    the    London    Kills   of 
Mortality]. ...If  10  this  pleasing  view  we  add  the  preservation  of  48,000  victims  to  ih 
smallpox,  which  may  now  be  preferred  by  the  Ci>wj>ox,   we  hnve  in  our  power 
nossess  the  sublime  contemplation  of  forming  a  saving  fund  of  human  life  of  nearlj 
88.000  persons  annually  in  lh»  empire,  by  the  exercise  of  reason,  plulaothropy  ai 
judicious  policy.'' 
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absolute  value,  which  they  might  use  like  the  a  and  ^  of  a 
problem  in  algebra.  This  they  did,  of  course,  in  deference  to 
medical  authority.  What  Bernoulli  had  worked  out  for  the  old 
inoculation,  Duvillard  did  for  the  new,  in  his  "Tables  showing 
the  Influence  of  Smallpox  on  the  Mortality  of  each  period  of 
Life,  and  the  Influence  that  such  a  preservative  as  Vaccine  may 
have  on  the  Population  and  on  Longevity*/'  Malthus  fell  into 
the  conventional  way  of  thinking  when  he  assumed  that 
smallpox  alone  among  the  epidemic  checks  of  population  was  to 
be  controlled  artificially ;  but  he  introduced  an  important  new 
consideration.  "For  my  own  part,"  he  wrote  in  1803,  "I  feel 
not  the  slightest  doubt,  that  if  the  introduction  of  the  cowpox 
should  extirpate  the  smallpox,  and  yet  the  number  of  marri^es 
continue  the  same,  we  shall  find  a  very  perceptible  difference  in 
the  increased  mortality  of  some  other  diseases'." 

Five  years  after  this  was  written,  there  came,  in  1808,  the 
disastrous  epidemic  of  measles,  which  in  Glasgow  killed  more 
infants  in  a  few  months  than  smallpox  had  ever  done  at  its 
worst  in  the  same  city.  In  the  winter  of  1811-12  there  was 
another  severe  epidemic  of  measles  in  Glasgow;  and  in  1813, 
Dr  Watt,  a  leading  physician  of  the  place,  and  a  man  now 
famous  in  all  countries  for  his  vast  labours  as  a  bibliographer, 
gave  to  the  world  his  statistical  proof,  from  the  Glasgow  burial 
registers,  of  that  law  of  substitution  which  Malthus  had  found 
necessary  in  his  deduced  principles. 

"The  first  thing,''  said  Watt,  '*lhat  strikes  the  mind  in  surveying  the 
preceding  Table  (J783-1S12),  is  the  vast  diminution  in  the  proportion  of 
deaths  by  the  smallpox,  a  reduction  from  19*55  ^^  3*9^  ^^^  ^^^  increase  in 
the  subsequent  column  [measles]  is  slill  more  remarkable,  an  increase  from 
0*95  10  \o"j6.  In  the  smallpox  we  have  the  deaths  reduced  to  nearly  a  tifth 
of  what  they  were  twcnty-tive  years  ago  [in  ratio  of  the  deaths  from  all 
causes)  ;  in  the  same  period  the  deaths  by  measles  have  increased  more  than 
eleven  times.  This  is  a  fact  so  striking  that  I  am  astonished  it  has  not 
attracted  the  notice  of  older  practitioners,  who  have  had  it  in  their  power  to 
compare  the  mortality  by  mcjislcs  in  former  periods  with  what  all  of  them 
must  have  experienced  during  the  last  five  years^" 

The  high  ratio  of  measles  and  the  low  ratio  of  smallpox  did 
not  remain  as  Watt's  researches  left  them.  When  Cowan 
resumed  the  tabulation  of  figures  from  1835  to  1839  he  found 
the  ratios  of  those  two  infantile  infections  almost  equal,  and  the 

^  Utivillard,  Tahltaujc  ttc.     Paris,  1806. 
•  Esuijr  on  tfic  fh-im-if^t  0/ Po/iuiatioH.     Bk.  IV.  chap.  5. 

'  Kol>cr(  Wfltl.  M.O.  Trtatkic  oh  Chtutough^  wUh  Inqniry  inU  the  J{elaiiv4 
Mortality  of  the  Diufues  of  ChiUirtn  in  GliUgaw.     Glasgow,  1813. 
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two  together  contributing  to  the  whole  mortalitj*  of  Glas^i 
only  a  little  more  than  half  their  joint  share  in  the  end  of 
1 8th  century.     The  substitution  which  Watt  saw  during  a  fc 
years  was  only  the  most  dramatic  part  of  a  general  movemei 
forwards  of  measles   among  the  causes  of  infantile  mortalit] 
He  supposed,  as  everyone  did  at  that  time,  that  smallpox  was 
forcibly  repressed,  and  that  another  infectious  disease  had  seized 
the  opportunity  to  become  exuberant.     The  most  relevant  thln^^ 
in  the  whole  situation  was  urged  by  those  who  thought,  wit^H 
Jenner,  that  the  doctrine  of  substitution  had  an  *'evil  tendency"^ 
as  detracting  from  the  absolute  value  of  the  inoculation  principle. 
In  order  to  discredit  Dr  Watt  altogether,  they  pointed  out  that 
his  ratios  of  smallpox  and   measles   took   no   account   of  the 
diminished  death-rate  of  Glasgow  by  all  diseases  in  the  earli 
years  of  the  19th  century. 

Great  changes  were  proceeding  in  the  old  city,  the  Glasgo 
of  *  Rob  Roy.'     The  population  which  was  reckoned  at  45.889  i 
the  year  1785,  had  increased  to  66.578  in  the  year  1791,  ani 
thereafter,  at  a  slower  rate,  to  83,769  in  1801  and  to  100,749 
181 1.     The  first  great  increase  after  the  American  War  meant 
overcrowding;   but  in  a  short  time  new  suburbs  spread   over 
such  an  extent  that,  in  the  year  1798,  more  than  half  the  burials 
were  in  the  graveyards  attached  to  chapels-of-ease  and  meeting- 
houses outside  the  original  parishes.     The  modem  expansion  of 
Glasgow,  like  that  of  London  and  of  all  other  large  cities,  h 
been  an  increase  of  area  still  more  than  an  increase  of  numbe 
The  public  health  improved  steadily,  at  all  events  until   181 
the  improvement  being  shown  first  in  the  increasing  number 
infants   that   survived    their   second    year.      That    rise   in    the 
probability  of  life  corresponded  to  the  substitution  of  measles 
for   smallpox,  and    in  part  depended  upon  the  ascendancy  of 
the    milder   infection.     Still    more    remarkable  was  the   rise  of 
scarlatina,  which    Dr   Watt   did   not  live  to  see ;  so  little  was 
made  of  it  at  the  date  of  his  writing  that  he  found  "scarlatina, 
typhus,  &c.,   all   comprehended   under   the   same   head.**     The 
seeds  of  measles  and  scarlatina  had  long  existed  beside  the  seeds 
of  smallpox,  but  the  ascendancy  of  each  of  the  two  former  had 
to  wait  events.   Said  Banquo  to  the  witches  who  hailed  Macbeth 
as  king  and  himself  as  the  sire  of  later  kings : 

"If  you  can  look  into  the  seeds  of  time. 
And  say  which  grain  will  grow,  and  wnich  will  not — ^" 
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The  succession  of  reigning  infections  is  the  same  problem. 
All  we  can  say  is  that  each  new  predominant  type  is  somehow 
suited  to  the  changed  conditions.  In  the  long  period  covered  by 
this  history  we  have  seen  much  coming  and  going  among  the 
epidemic  infections,  in  some  cases  a  dramatic  and  abrupt 
entrance  or  exit,  in  other  cases  a  gradual  and  unperceived 
substitution.  Some  of  the  greatest  of  those  changes  have  fallen 
within  the  two  hundred  years  since  Sydenham  kept  notes  of  the 
prevalent  epidemics  of  London.  We  are  that  posterity,  or  a 
generation  of  it,  which  he  expected  would  have  its  own  proper 
experiences  of  epidemics  and  at  the  same  time  would  know  all 
that  had  passed  meanwhile — "  posteris  quibus  integrum  epidemi- 
corum  curriculum  venientibus  annts  sibi  invicem  succedentium 
intueri  dabitur." 


CHAPTER   V. 


MEASLES. 


In  the  earliest  English  writings  on  medicine,  measles  is 
inseparable  companion  of  smallpox;  so  closely  are  tlicy  join 
in  pathology  and  treatment  that  even  the  statements  as  to  the 
pustules  and  scars  of  the  eruption  arc  in  some  compends  made 
to  apply  to  both  without  distinction.     This  singular  conjunction 
of  two  diseases  came   originally  from    the    Arabian    teaching, 
which  was  everywhere  authoritative  in  the  medieval  period,  and 
esi>ecially  authoritative  in  all  that  related  to  smallpox.     In  the 
Latin  compends  based  upon  Avicenna  or  other  Arabic  writers, 
the  two  names  were  variolac  and  morhilli,  the  former  being  as 
were  the  morbus  proper  and  the  latter  its  diminutive.     It  c 
hardly  be  doubted  that  we  owe  the  English  name  of  measles 
the  equivalent  of  morbilli  to  John  of  Gaddesden.     Originally  th 
English  word  meant  the  leprous,  first  in  the  Latin  form  fnisdi 
and  miseiiae  (diminutive  of  miser),  as  in  the  histories  of  Malthe 
Paris,  and  later  in  the  Norman-French  form  of  mcsks,  as  \n  thi 
Acts  of  Parliament  of  Edward  I.  and  in  the  'Vision  of  Piers  th 
Ploughman.'    In  the  isth  century  the  leper-houses  in  the  suburbs 
of  London  were  called  the  *'  lazarcotes"  or  '*  meselcotes." 

Gaddesden,   by   some   unaccountable  stretch   of  simitan 
coupled  the  sores  or  tubercular  nodules  on  the  legs  of  "  paupe 
vel  consumptivi,"  who  were  called  "  attglut^  meslcs/'  with   the 
spotted  rash  of  the  Arabian  "  morbilli " ;   and  it  was  doubtless 
this  haphazard  bracketting  of  two  unlike  diseases  that  led   in 
course  of  time  to  the  name  of  mesles  being  disjoined  from  its 
original    sense    of   the    leprous   and   restricted   to  the   sccon 
member  of  Gaddesden's  strangely  assorted  couple.    In  the  timi 
of    Henry   VIII.  smallpox   and   mezils   are  familiarly   nam 
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together  just  as  variolac  et  morbilli  are  an  inseparable  pair  in  the 
treatises  of  the  Arabistic  writers.  A  still  more  singular 
usurpation  by  "  mezils  **  or  "  maysilles  "  or  "  measles  "  is  met  with 
in  the  Elizabethan  period.  In  the  vocabulary  of  Levins,  a 
schoolmaster  who  was  also  a  medical  graduate  of  Oxford,  the 
word  variolae  is  rendered  by  "ye  maysilles."  while  ntorbilli  is 
omitted  altogether  among  the  Latin  names  and  smallpox 
among  the  English  ;  and  in  the  English  translation  of  Latin 
aphorisms  appended  to  one  of  the  works  of  William  Clowes, 
surgeon  to  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  variolae  is  in  like 
manner  translated  "  measles"  on  every  occasion.  In  the  English 
dictionary  by  Baret,  belonging  to  the  same  period,  measles  is 
defined  as  "a  disease  with  many  reddish  spottes  or  speckles  in 
the  face  and  bodic,  much  like  freckles  in  colour" — which  seems 
to  exclude  the  possibility  of  a  pustular  disease  having  been  part 
of  the  Elizabethan  notion  of  measles. 

Notwithstanding  this  singular  usage  of  the  vocabularies  and 
dictionaries,  the  name  of  smallpox  occurs  by  itself  in  letters  or 
other  memorials  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  having  been  doubtless 
correctly  applied  to  the  true  pustular  variola.  In  the  short 
essay  on  smallpox  by  Kellwaye,  appended  to  his  book  on  the 
plague  (1593),  measles  and  smallpox  are  distinguished  on  the 
whole  clearly,  according  to  the  definitions  of  Fracastori  or  other 
foreign  writers  of  the  i6th  century.  The  association  between 
measles  and  smallpox  that  survived  longest  was  a  peculiar  and 
somewhat  uncommon  one ;  certain  cases  of  smallpox,  in  which 
the  pustules  were  wholly  or  partially  represented  by,  or  changed 
into,  broad  spots  level  with  the  skin,  red  or  livid  in  colour,  and 
in  which  haemorrhages  occurred  from  the  nose,  lungs,  bowels  or 
kidneys,  that  is  to  say,  cases  of  haemorrhagic  smallpox,  were 
apt  to  be  called,  from  the  time  of  James  I.  until  as  late  as  the 
case  of  Queen  Mary  in  1694,  by  the  name  of  "smallpox  and 
measles  mingled.'* 

From  the  date  of  the  annual  bills  of  mortality  by  the  Parish 
Clerks  of  London,  the  year  1629,  it  is  improbable  that  there  was 
any  real  confusion  between  smallpox  and  measles ;  there  was 
certainly  some  ambiguity  in  the  entry  of  measles  long  after, 
but  that  later  confusion,  especially  in  the  second  half  of  the 
1 8th  century,  was  with  scarlatina^    The  entry  of  measles  is  in 

*  John  Oraunt,  A'ii/wrj/  «md  Paiituai  Obsfrfations  upon  tht  BiUs  of  Martality^ 
London,  1662,  say!> :  *' The  original  entries  in  the  Hall  books  Mrere  as  exact  in  Uie 
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MM^IcS 

Snullpox 
dealhs 

Meules 

SmJlM 

deaths 

Year 

deaths 

dMt!^ 

42 

72 

1650 

33 

184 

2 

40 

1651 

33 

525 

3 

S8 

1653 

62 

1279 

80 

S3t 

1653 

8 

'39 

31 

71 

1654 

52 

832 

33 

<354 

1655 

11 

1294 

27 

293 

1656 

153 

823 

12 

127 

'^Jl 

'5 

83s 

5 

139 

1658 

80 

409 

92 

4or 

1659 

6 

»523 

3 

1 190 

1660 

74 

354 

the  bills  from  the  first,  apart  from  that  of  "flex  and   smal 
pox : " 

Year 
1639 
2630 
1631 
1632 

«633 
"634 
163s 
1636 

1647 
1648 
1649 

In  the  great  epidemic  of  smallpox  in  1628,  the  year  before  the 
bills  begin,  Thomas  Alured  wrote  to  Sir  John  Coke  that  his 
house  in  London  had  been  visited  "once  with  the  measles  and 
twice  with  the  smallpox,  though  I  thank  God  wc  are  now  free ; 
and  I  know  not  how  many  households  have  run  the  same 
hazard'."  In  the  year  1656,  which  has  the  highest  total  in  the 
above  table,  two  cases  of  measles  are  mentioned  in  a  letter  of 
31st  May;  "Young  Sir  Charles  Sedley  is  at  this  time  very  sick 
of  a  feaver  and  the  meazells,  of  which  Sir  William  dyed  " — 
Charles  Sedley  being  then  in  his  seventeenth  year*.  An 
instance  parallel  to  that  of  1628,  of  measles  and  smallpox 
co-existing  in  the  same  household,  occurred  in  the  royal  palace 
at  Whitehall  in  December,  1660.  The  princess  of  Orange,  sister 
of  the  king,  died  of  smallpox  on  the  23rd;  on  that  day,  or  a 
day  or  two  before,  her  sister  the  princess  Henrietta,  who  had 
come  from  France  on  a  visit  with  the  queen-mother,  Henrietta 
Maria,  removed  from  Whitehall  to  St  James's,  "for  fear  of 
infection."  After  a  few  days  she  embarked  on  board  the 
'  London '  at  Portsmouth  to  return  to  France,  but  the  ship  had 
to  come  to  anchor  again  owing  to  the  princess  being  attacked 
with  "the  measles."  Her  illness,  which  delayed  the  sailing  of 
the  vessel  until  the  24th  of  January,  1661,  is  uniformly  spoken 
of  as  the  measles  in  the  various  letters  which  make  mention  of 

very  first  year  [he  probably  means  1679.  which  is  ihe  first  year  of  his  own  extract 

from  thera,  but  the  dawiiBcatiun  of  deathji  l)cgan  in  1604]  as  to  all  pc»rti>  ■'"- 

and  the  specifying  of  casualties  and  diseases  was  probably  more."     Tli 

explains,  were  in  many  cases  able  lo  report  the  opinions  of  the  physic 

the  same  from  the  friends  of  the  deceased  ;  while  for  certain  causes  of  death, 

which  he  includes  smallpox,  '*  their  own  senses  arc  sufficient.'* 

*  Cttl.  Coke  AfSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Commis.)  I.  31  June.  1618. 

*  Sutherland  Letlem,  in  AV/>.  /////.  AfSS.  Com.  v.  151. 


Characters  of  the  epidttnie  in   1670. 

it*.     In  that  year,  and   in  several  of  the  next  ten  years,  the 
measles  deaths  in  London  reached  a  considerable  total ; 


Mrules 

Year 

doubt 

1661 

188 

1662 

30 

1663 

-P 

1664 

311 

i66s 

7 

Measles 

Year 

deaths 

1666 

3 

1667 

83 

1668 

200 

1669 

'5 

1670 

295 

The  epidemic  of  1670  is  the  subject  of  a  description  by 
Sydenham,  the  diagnostic  points  of  which  were  doubtless  those 
current  at  the  time. 


Sydenham's  description  of  Measles  in  London,  1670 
and  1674. 

Sydenham's  account  of  the  epidemic  of  1670  is  full  enough 
to  leave  no  doubt  that  it  was  measles  of  the  ordinary  kind  ;  the 
details,  indeed,  are  as  minute  for  all  essential  points  as  they 
would  be  in  a  modern  text- book  ^ : 

Measles,  he  says,  is  a  disease  miinly  of  young  children  {tnfatitgs\  and  is 
apt  to  run  through  all  that  are  under  one  roof  It  begins  with  a  rigor, 
followed  by  heats  and  chills  during  the  first  day.  On  the  second  day  there 
is  fever,  with  intense  malaise,  thirst,  loss  of  appetite,  white  tongue  (not 
actually  dry),  slight  cough,  heaviness  of  the  head  and  eyes,  and  constant 
drowsiness.  In  most  cases  a  humour  distils  from  the  nose  and  eyes,  the 
effusion  or  suffusion  of  tears  being  the  most  certain  sign  of  sickening  for 
measles,  more  certain  indeed  than  the  exanthem.  The  child  sneezes  as  if 
it  had  taken  cold,  the  eyelids  swell,  there  may  be  vomiting,  more  usually 
there  are  loose  green  stools  (especially  during  dentition),  and  there  is 
excessive  fretfulness.  On  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  small  red  maculae,  like 
fleabites,  begin  to  appear  on  the  forehead  and  the  rest  of  the  face,  which 
coalesce,  as  they  conimue  to  come  out  in  increasing  numbers,  so  as  to  form 
racemose  clusters.  These  maculae  will  be  found  by  the  touch  to  be 
slightly  elevated,  although  they  seem  level  to  the  eye.  On  the  trunk  and 
limbs,  to  which  they  gradually  extend,  they  are  not  elevated.  About  the 
sixth  day  the  maculae  begin  to  roughen  and  scale,  from  the  face  downwards, 
and  by  the  eighth  day  are  scarcely  discernible  anywhere.  On  the  ninth  day 
the  whole  body  is  as  if  dusted  with  bran.  The  common  people  say  that 
the  spots  had  "turned  inwards,"  by  which  they  mean  that,  if  it  had  been 
smallpox,  they  would  have  remained  out  longer,  and  have  proceeded  to 
suppuration  or  maturation.  The  rash  having  thus  "  gone  in,  there  is  an 
access  of  fever,  attended  with  laboured  breatliing  and  cough,  the  latter  being 
so  incessant  as  to  keep  the  children  from  sleep  day  or  night.  If  they  had 
been  treated  by  the  heating  regimen,  they  arc  apt  to  have  the  chest  troubles 

'  Cat.  StaU  Papers^  Dcnitstie.  Charlts  If.  s.  d.  It  appears  from  the  Pyretehgia 
by  Oroge,  of  Hiichin  (1665),  that  the  natural  history  of  measles  must  have  been 
familiar,  for  he  mentions  that  its  incubation  period  was  from  fourteen  to  tiftcen 
days :  p>  10. 

«  O^s.  Mtd.     3rd  ed.  (1675),  Bk.  IV.  chap.  5. 
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pass  into  peripneumonia,  by  which  complication  measles  becomes  more 
destructive  than  smallpox  itself,  although  there  is  no  lianger  in  ir  if  it  be 
rightly  treated.  When  peripneumonia  threatens,  the  patient  should  be  bled, 
even  if  it  be  a  tender  infant.  Diarrhoea,  which  sometimes  continues  for 
weeks  after  an  attack  of  measles,  may  be  cut  short  by  blood-Lctting,  and  so 
also  may  whooping-cough. 

This  epidemic,  says  Sydenham,  began  in  January,  and  w 
almost  ended  in  July,  which  agrees  exactly  with  the  rise  an 
decline   of  measles  deaths   in  the  weekly  bills  of  the   Parish 
Clerks. 

His  account  of  the  epidemic  of  1674  is  still  more  importan 
to  be  set  beside  the  figures  hi  the  bills  ;  for  the  type,  according 
to  Sydenham,  was  anomalous,  and  the  total  of  deaths  entered 
by  the  Parish  Clerks  (795)  is  exceptionally  large.  Like  the 
epidemic  four  years  before,  it  began  in  January,  came  to  a 
height  about  the  vernal  equinox,  and  was  nearly  over  at  the 
summer  solstice  ^ 


Weekly  Deaths  in  London  in  the  first  six  months  of  1674, 
{Epidemic  0/  AfeasUs,) 

1674 


Week 

ending 

Jan.        6 
20 


Feb. 


27 

3 

10 

17 
24 
March  3 
10 
17 
«4 
3» 
7 
14 

21 
28 

5 
12 

'9 

26 

2 

.1 

23 

30 


April 


May 


June 


Fever 

35 
35 
37 
34 
33 
47 
55 
63 

58 
55 
63 
59 
5» 
44 
53 
40 

50 
51 
38 
50 
67 
48 

35 
64 
34 
37 
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13 
19 
12 

15 
23 
18 
21 
17 
31 
22 

15 
23 

19 

>3 
20 

»7 
17 
V 
26 

35 

27 
24 
26 
34 
33 
39 


35 
32 
29 
38 
39 
35 
46 

45 
28 

31 
46 

44 
49 
40 
32 
43 
44 
28 
47 
33 
33 
38 
38 
Z^ 
34 
30 


o 
I 

o 
o 
7 
4 
IS 
28 

59 
87 
95 
65 
60 

43 

31 
38 
SI 
30 
30 
26 

14 
>5 
19 
9 
9 
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37 
32 
39 
38 
45 
48 
70 
54 
48 
85 
79 
57 
77 
65 
60 

55 
67 
56 
54 
47 
45 
41 
48 
38 
52 
30 


Tceih 

15 

22 
18 
17 

36 

35 
38 
44 
49 
58 
57 
39 
51 
48 
50 
42 
34 
24 
37 
28 
28 
36 
27 
22 

15 


Conimn^ 
tioa 

78 
65 
65 

68 

98 
97 
87 

123 

1*3 

96 

105 

iiR 

98 
106 

87 

75 

79 

83 

63 
77 
66 

70 
71 
59 


An 


'  Sydenh&m,  Obs.  Mtif.  1675,  v.  3.     *' Morbilli  anni   »674-'*     It  enltred  almost 
every  hou&ehold,  as  on  the  last  occasion,  attacking  infaiics  more  especially.     It  b«d 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  highest  weekly  mortality  from  measles 
is  only  95.  in  the  week  ending  17th  May.  But  in  that  week  the 
deaths  from  all  causes  reached  the  enormous  total  of  695.  which 
was  nearly  three  hundred  above  the  weekly  average  of  the  time. 
This  appears  to  have  been  the  epidemic  of  measles  which 
Morton  declares  to  have  destroyed  three  hundred  in  a  week, 
a  mode  of  reckoning  which  would  claim  for  measles,  directly  or 
indirectly,  the  excess  of  mortality  from  all  causes  during  the 
height  of  the  epidemic*. 

These  high  weekly  mortalities  in  February.  March,  April 
and  May  arc  remarkable  for  the  season  of  the  year.  Usually 
when  the  weekly  figures  reach  six  or  seven  hundred,  it  is  in  a 
hot  autumn,  and  the  cause  is  infantile  diarrhoea,  represented  in 
the  bills  by  the  excessive  number  of  deaths  from  "griping  in  the 
guts  "  and  "  convulsions  ; "  more  rarely,  and  then  only  for  three 
or  four  weeks,  correspondingly  high  figures  are  reached  in  a 
season  of  influenza.  But  in  this  case  the  epidemic  measles  is 
the  only  relevant  thing.  The  measles  deaths  by  themselves  do 
by  no  means  account  for  the  enormous  weekly  totals  ;  but  two 
of  the  three  columns  of  figures  which  help  them,  and  indeed 
keep  pace  with  the  rise  of  the  measles  deaths,  namely, 
■"  convulsions"  and  "teeth,"  are  infantile  deaths  obviously  related 
to  the  prevailing  epidemic;  while  the  third  column,  "con- 
sumption," which  contributes  most  of  all,  did  not  in  the  London 

ftomtf  pointfi  of  diflLTcncc  from  the  measles  of  1670.  The  rash  was  less  uiiifoniily  on 
the  fourth  dny,  now  booner,  now  later;  il  would  come  on  the  arms  or  trunk  tiefore 
the  face ;  nor  was  it  followed  by  the  branny  powdering  which  wa«  as  obvious  in  the 
meaiitcs  of  1670  as  it  was  usual  to  see  it  after  scarlatina.  Along  with  thei^e 
anomalie<i  of  the  rash,  the  consecutive  fever  and  peripneumonia  were  also  more 
severe,  and  a  more  frequent  cause  of  death.  But  in  the  principal  clmractcrs  of 
measles  the  disease  of  1674  was  the  sarac  as  that  of  1670,  and  called  for  no  fresh 
description.  Among  Sydenham's  patients  were  the  children  of  the  Countess  of 
Salisbury,  who  all  took  measles  in  turn,  and  all  passed  through  the  attack  and  its 
sequelae  without   danger,  under  a   particular  rt^mcn  which   is  detailed.     It  is  of 

frcal  interest  to  sec  now  tliis  season  of  anomalous  measles  looks  in  the  weekly 
dls,  as  in  the  above  table. 
^  Richard  Morton,  M.D.  Pyrdoiogin,  3  vols.  Lend.  1693-94,  1.  417.  He 
places  it  in  the  year  1673  and  in  the  six  months  of  autumn  and  winter;  and  io 
another  place  (it.  71),  where  he  cites  clinic.1l  cases,  he  again  gives  the  year  167a  as 
th.it  in  which  measles  "cpidcmicc  Londini  puUlce  gr.vvsabantur.'*  lie  compares 
the  epidemic  to  a  /W//>  mitior,  aiul  says  that  the  disease  had  never  been  epidemic 
ag»in  to  the  dale  of  his  writing  ( 1691-94).  It  is  lolcrabty  clear  that,  in  writing  twenty 
vear«  after,  he  had  forgotten  the  year  and  even  the  season— not  the  only  error  in  dales 
in  hia  work.  Sydenham's  account  of  the  great  measles  epidemic  of  spring  and 
summer,  i')74t  wa;.  puhli5.hed  the  year  after,  and  ts  exactly  tiome  out  by  the  weekly 
bills  of  mortality.  Morton's  obvious  mistake  of  the  date  is  the  subject  of  a  refutation 
four  PA&es  long  by  Thomas  Dickson,  M.D.,  K.  R.S.,  physician  to  the  l^ondon 
Hospitu,  in  Mfd,  Obt.  and  /Ht/mrieJt  iv.  (i770f  p-  166. 
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bills   mean   pulmonary  consumption   exclusively,  but  also  tne 
wasting  or  marasmus  which  followed  or  attended  acute  fevers  in^j 
general,  and  was  specially  apt  to  follow  or  attend  measles\  ^^ 

Sydenham  gives  no  indication  that  the  spring  of  1674  was  "^ 
unusually  productive  of  pneumonia  or  pleurisy  among  adults ; 
the  winter,  he  says,  was  unusually  warm,  the  weather  in  spring 
turning  colder.  But,  as  to  the  measles,  he  does  say  that  the 
epidemic  was  anomalous  or  irregular;  while  both  he  and 
Morton  refer  the  fatalities  more  especially  to  the  sequelae  of 
measles, — to  the  **  suffocation  "  of  infants  and  children  by  the 
bronchitis  or  peripneumonia,  or  to  '*  angina/'  as  Morton  says, 
meaning  perhaps  the  same  as  in  Scotland  was  understood  by 
"closing"'  in  infants.  Measles  itself  was  a  milder  disease  than 
smallpox,  according  to  the  experience  of  all  times;  and  yet,  by  ^j 
its  sequelae  (bronchitis,  capillary  bronchitis  and  pneumonia.  ^| 
including  what  Morton  calls  "angina,"  and  excluding,  for  the  ^i 
present,  whooping-cough),  it  raised  the  weekly  mortalities  of 
February,  March,  April  and  May.  1674  to  far  above  the 
average.  Sydenham  said,  with  reference  to  the  much  milder 
epidemic  of  1670,  that  these  after-cfiects  of  measles  "destroyed 
more  than  even  smallpox  itself"  {qua4r  [peripneujptonia]  plures 
jugidat  quam  aut  variolae  ipsae).  We  shall  not  correctly 
understand  the  part  played  by  measles  among  the  infective 
maladies  of  children  unless  we  keep  that  grand  character  of  it  in 
mind — that  its  effects  upon  the  mortality  of  infancy  and 
childhood  arc  only  in  part  expressed  by  the  deaths  actually 
appearing  under  its  name. 

The  London  bills  for  1674  afford  us  the  opportunity  of 
testing  Sydenham's  paradox  that  measles,  by  its  after-effects, 
destroyed  more  than  smallpox  itself.  The  epidemic  of  measles 
was  nearly  over  in  June;  and  immediately  thereafter  an 
epidemic  of  smallpox  began  (not  of  course  from  zero  but  from 
the  usual  level  of  the  disease),  which  reached  a  maximum  of  122 

*  Fothergill  {GentUmatt^i  Magazine^  Dec.  1751)  says,  in  a  criticism  of  ihe  Billa 
of  Mortality:  *'  If  the  body  is  cmacinltd,  whicli  niny  happen  even  from  an  acute 
fever,  'tis  enough  fur  them  to  place  it  to  the  article  of  consumption."  And  of  course 
ihcy  would  do  so  the  more  rt^ily  if  the  acute  fever,  say  mca'iles,  were  past,  am]  its 
sequelae  had  been  the  cause  of  death.  Referring  to  Ividdcrmiaster  in  1756, 
Johnstone  say^:  "Measles  at  this  time  went  through  our  town  and  oeighbourhooJ  1 
vast  numbers  of  children  died  tabid."  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  fever  column  is 
augmented  but  little  during  the  measles  of  1674,  a  fact  whicli  tibowh  thai  the 
inflammatory  causes  of  death,  such  as  capillary  bronchitis  and  pneumonia  {specially 
rct.un.tcd  by  Sydenham  for  this  epidemic),  were  more  apt  to  be  entered  under 
"consumption'    than  under  "fevers." 
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Six  months  of  Smallpox  and  six  months  of  Measles.    639 

deaths  in  the  week  ending  20th  October.  The  second  half  of 
the  year  was  thus  marked  by  a  sharp  outburst  of  smallpox,  as 
the  first  half  was  marked  by  a  sharp  outburst  of  measles ;  and 
those  two  diseases  were  the  only  epidemic  maladies  that  gave 
character  to  the  respective  seasons,  each  being  in  its  proper 
season,  according  to  Sydenham — measles  in  the  spring,  smallpox 
in  the  autumn.  Although  the  measles  deaths  were  only  795  for 
the  whole  year,  the  smallpox  deaths  being  2507,  yet  the  former 
epidemic  was  attended  by  so  great  an  excess  of  deaths  under 
various  other  heads  that  the  half  of  the  year  in  which  it  fell  was 
far  more  unhealthy  than  the  succeeding  half  in  which  the 
smallpox  mainly  fell,  the  weekly  average  of  the  first  six  months 
having  been  468  deaths,  and  of  the  second  six  months  349 
deaths.  The  following  table  shows  the  weekly  mortalities  for 
the  second  half  of  the  year;  it  will  be  observed  that  no  column 
of  figures  keeps  pace  with  the  rise  of  the  smallpox  deaths,  as 
three  columns  had  kept  pace  with  the  rise  of  the  measles  deaths 
in  the  first  six  months  of  the  year. 

ffV^^/y  Deaths  in  London  in  the  last  six  months  of  1674. 
{_Epid€tmc  of  Smallpox.) 

1674 


Week 

Griping  in 

Coaro). 

Cofuump- 

All 

ending 

Kevet 

Smallpox 

the  guts 

Mca&lei 

Mods 

Te«tli 

tion 

cauMS 

July 

7 

3> 

44 

35 

9 

44 

24 

69 

35» 

»4 

38 

55 

34 

5 

37 

17 

54 

353 

31 

40 

71 

47 

6 

42 

25 

56 

395 

28 

43 

7» 

Z7 

3 

49 

18 

48 

3^7 

Aug. 

4 

38 

68 

39 

6 

3» 

33 

47 

347 

II 

33 

66 

48 

- 

18 

8 

45 

324 

18 

49 

86 

41 

1 

26 

20 

48 

374 

25 

35 

H 

23 

3 

32 

10 

46 

328 

Sept. 

1 

60 

96 

4» 

- 

32 

18 

57 

414 

8 

3= 

99 

48 

3 

32 

16 

32 

374 

<5 

28 

102 

38 

2 

30 

19 

55 

362 

22 

27 

72 

32 

3 

29 

1 1 

57 

^'l 

29 

39 

81 

34 

2 

4> 

9 

53 

358 

Oct. 

6 

yj^ 

98 

29 

- 

34 

10 

63 

39> 

»3 

36 

75 

25 

- 

35 

17 

49 

3" 

30 

42 

122 

35 

1 

34 

10 

68 

401 

27 

24 

75 

36 

- 

38 

»5 

45 

294 

Nov. 

3 

34 

\^ 

21 

- 

30 

1 1 

41 

322 

10 

30 

81 

<5 

- 

31 

12 

49 

321 

>7 

31 

70 

16 

- 

^i 

10 

58 

304 

24 

35 

70 

28 

- 

38 

14 

57 

344 

Dec. 

1 

33 

85 

39 

- 

32 

14 

68 

378 

8 

33 

66 

28 

- 

36 

1 1 

5? 

327 

15 

29 

6t 

26 

- 

39 

16 

49 

339 

32 

34 

68 

21 

- 

32 

11 

52 

335 

29 

4> 

41 

19 

- 

33 

7 

74 

^17 
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The  total  of  deaths  by  smallpox  for  the  year,  2507  was  the  highesi 
since  the  bills  began,  and  remained  the  highest  until  1681.     It 
is  open  to  us  to  suppose  that  it  would  not  have  been  so  high  but 
for  the  epidemic  of  measles  preceding.     The  measles  not  only 
made  the  first  half  of  the  year  far  more  deadly  than  the  second, ^^j 
within  which  most  of  the  smallpox  fell,  but  its  effects  may  have^f 
aided  the  high  mortality  of  smallpox   itself,  according  to  the  ^^ 
experience   of    later   times    that    infants    and    young    children 
recovering  from  measles  in  a  greatly  weakened  condition  fell  an 
easier  prey  to  smallpox  coming  after\ 

Morton  passes  from  the  fatal  epidemic  of  1674  (or,  as  he 
saysj  1672),  with  the  remark  that  the  malady  had  not  been 
epidemic  again  in  London  from  that  time  until  the  date  of  his 
writing,  1693-94,  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years;  and  that 
is  on  the  whole  borne  out  by  the  London  bills  and  by  Syden- 
ham's records  so  far  as  they  extend.  From  1687  to  1700, 
inclusive,  the  London  bills  grouped  the  measles  deaths  along 
with  the  deaths  from  smallpox,  under  the  heading,  "  Flox, 
Smallpox  and  Measles'';  in  1701  the  total  of  measles,  4  deaths^, 
is  given  as  a  separate  item  in  the  same  bracket  with  smallpox ;: 
and  in  1702  the  heading  of  "  Measles,"  is  restored  to  the  place  in) 
the  alphabetical  list  which  it  had  held,  except  for  that  un- 
accountable break,  from  the  beginning  of  the  published  bills  in 
1629.  The  following  are  the  annual  totals  from  and  including 
the  great  epidemic  of  J  674  : 
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Death  from 

Death  from 

Year 

mcailei 

Year 

m<;&slea 

1674 

795 

1681 

121 

1675 

1 

1682 

50 

1676 

83 

1683 

39 

1677 

87 

1684 

6 

1678 

93 

1685 

197 

1679 

117 

r686 

n 

1680 

49 

Thus  for  a  good  many  years  after  the  general  prevalence  of 
measles  in   1674  the  deaths  from  it  in  London  averaged  onlyj 
about  one  and  a  half  in  the  week,  while  in  no  year  until  1705- 
is  there  an  epidemic  comparable  to  that  of  1674,     It  is  clc; 
that  the  severe  epidemics  of  measles  came  at  first  at  very  lonj 
intervals,  and   that   the  years   between    had   a  very  moderat< 
mortality  from  that  disease. 

'  See  Watson's  account  of  smallpox  following  measles  at  the  Fouodling  Hospiujj 
/«^fl.  p.  550. 
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Measles  in  the  xSth  century. 

There  is  hardly  a  reference  to  be  found  to  measles  in 
medical  or  other  writings  until  the  annual  accounts  of  the  public 
health  at  Ripon.  York,  Plymouth,  etc.  in  the  third  decade  of  the 
18th  century.  The  annual  deaths  from  it  in  London,  according 
to  the  bills,  were  as  follows,  from  1701,  when  the  disease  was 
restored  to  its  separate  place  in  the  classification : 


MoLtles 

Mcmsles 

Vear 

deattu 

Year 

doUu 

1701 

4 

1715 

30 

1702 

27 

1716 

370 

1703 

51 

1717 

35 

1704 

12 

I718 

492 

1705 

319 

I719 

243 

1706 

361 

1720 

213 

1707 

37 

1721 

238 

1708 

126 

1722 

114 

1709 

89 

«723 

^31 

1710 

181 

1724 

118 

1711 

97 

1725 

70 

1713 

77 

1726 

256 

1713 

61 

1727 

72 

1714 

139 

'    higli 

mortaliti 

z%    of    170 

;    and 

MfXlM 

Ymt 

deitha 

1728 

82 

1729 

41 

1750 

3M 

1731 

102 

1732 

30 

1733 

605 

r734 

ao 

«735 

10 

1736 

169 

1737 

127 

1738 

216 

1739 

326 

1740 

46 

The  high  mortalities  of  1705  and  1706  belonged  to  one 
continuous  epidemic  from  October,  1705,  to  April,  1706  (Sir 
David  Hamilton  says  that  smallpox  was  common  in  London  in 
July,  1705,  but  the  deaths  in  the  bills  are  not  excessive).  The 
epidemic  followed  a  great  prevalence  of  the  autumnal  diarrhoea 
of  infants,  so  that  it  is  probable  the  high  mortality  was  due  as 
much  to  a  greater  fatality  of  cases  from  the  antecedent 
weakening,  as  to  an  unusual  number  of  cases*.  The  following 
were  the  weekly  deaths  in  a  population  about  one-sixth  that 
of  London  now : 

1705—1706 


ATeelc  endins 

MeaRlcs  deaths 

Week  ending 

MeMlesdsBlhs 

Oct. 

16 

9 

Jan. 

'5 

38 

23 

9 

33 

20 

30 

12 

29 

18 

Nov. 

6 

10 

Feb. 

5 

27 

>3 

30 

12 

11 

20 

34 

>9 

26 

27 

29 

26 

28 

Dec. 

4 

37 

Mar. 

5 

10 

II 

46 

la 

10 

18 

44 

'? 

9 

25 

22 

26 

t3 

Jan. 

1 

3S 

Apr. 

2 

9 

8 

11 

9 

9 

>  It  inay  hmve  been  thU  high  mortality  that  Dover  had  in  mind  wlien  he  wrote,  in 

c  n.  41 
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The  unusually  large  mortalities  from  measles  in  1718-]  ^ 
1733  were  again  associated  with  a  "constitution  "  otherwise  sickiy. 
The  epidemic  in  the  latter  year,  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the 
end  of  July,  which  had  a  maximum  of  47  deaths  in  each  of  the 
two  middle  weeks  of  Maj',  followed  close  upon  a  severe  influen: 
Like  the  epidemic  of  1674,  it  was  attended  by  a  high  mortalil 
from  other  causes,  especially  "convulsions"  and  "consumption" 
and,  as  the  bills  had  now  begun  to  give  the  ages  at  death,  it 
no  longer  doubtful,  or  merely  conjectural,  that  the  great  exc( 
of  deaths  under  these  and  other  heads  was  really  among  infants' 
or  that  a  rise  in  "  consumption  "  at  that  time  of  the  year  meant 
an  increase  in  the  wasting  diseases  of  infancy.  This  was  a 
period  when  any  epidemic  malady  among  London  children  wa^^ 
sure  to  go  hard  with  many  of  them,  the  period,  namely,  whe^H 
spirit  drinking,  besides  ruining  the  health  of  the  parents, 
rendered  them,  in  the  opinion  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  "too 
often  the  cause  of  weak,  feeble  and  distempered  children*." 

The  intervals  between  epidemics  of  measles  in  London 
having  been  so  considerable  as  the  table  shows,  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  but  casual  mention  of  the  disease  in  the 
chronicles  of  Wintringham,  Hillary,  and  Huxham  for  England, 
of  Rogers,  O'Connell  and  Rutty  for  Ireland,  and  of  the 
Edinburgh  annalists.  Wintringham,  of  York,  whose  annal^i 
extend  from  171 5  to  1730,  records  an  epidemic  of  measles  t^H 
172 1,  which  began  in  April  and  lasted  all  the  summer,  being  fo^^ 
the  most  part  of  a  bad  type,  attended  with  continual  cough  an<^ 
inflammation  of  the  lungs.  Hillary,  of  Ripon,  enters  measles 
1726,  "very  coirtmon  but  mild,"  autumn  and  winter  being  tli 
season  of  it,  Wintringham  briefly  mentions  the  same  epidemic 
Huxham  of  Plymouth  has  an  entry  of  measles  in  the  first  y< 
of  his  annals,  1727,  in  the  month  of  July,  followed  by  whoopinj 
cough  in  December.  Wintringham  again  enters  measles 
York  in  1730  in  the  company  of  smallpox.  In  the  annual 
accounts  of  the  disease  at  Edinburgh,  for  a  series  of  years  begin 
with  1731,  measles  is  first  mentioned  in  1735*.    The  epidi 
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'7.13  '•  '*  I  do  not  reiiieniber  1  ever  heard  of  anyone's  dying  of  ihis  disease  [nicU'tU 
till  about  lwc!ily*five  years  since;  but  of  late,  bv  the  help  of  Cucoin's  powder 
bezoartic  bolusses,  together  with  blisters  and  a  hot  ri^nicn,  the  blood  U  io  hij»l 
innAmcd  tind  the  fever  encrea&ed  to  that  deEfce  that  it  is  become  equally  morlAl 
the  smallpox/'     Physician  s  Lfpuy^  I733i  P*  H^* 

'   Memorial  to  the  House  orCommons.  suprd,  p, 

•  AWm,  *1/rt/.  Esiays  and  Obs.  v.  16. 
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tcgan  in  June  and  became  universal  in  December :  "  The 
progress  of  these  measles  along  the  west  road  of  England 
towards  Edinburgh  was  very  remarkable,  for  they  could  be 
traced  from  village  to  village ;  and  it  was  singular  that  the  first 
person  in  Edinburgh  who  was  seized  with  them  was  a  lady  in 
childbed,  who  saw  nobody  but  her  nurse  and  a  friend  who  lived 
in  the  house  with  her" — an  argument,  apparently,  for  the 
doctrine  of  an  epidemic  "morbillous"  constitution  of  the  air. 
Five  years  after,  we  obtain  the  mortality  statistics  of  Edinburgh, 
in  the  two  great  years  of  scarcity,  typhus  fever  and  sicknesses  of 
all  kinds,  the  years  1740  and  1741  :  in  those  two  years  measles 
must  have  been  as  general  as  smallpox  if  it  were  half  as  mortal, 
for  the  deaths  set  down  to  it  in  each  year  are  no  and  112,  as 
compared  with  274  and  206  from  the  more  usual  infantile 
infection.  In  like  manner  the  second  year  of  the  disastrous 
epidemic  of  typhus  in  1741-42,  had  the  highest  total  of  measles 
deaths  in  London  until  the  great  epidemic  of  1808.  While  the 
high  mortality  of  that  year  was  due  to  special  causes,  it  is  at  the 
same  time  clear  from  the  following  table  thcit  measles  had  not 
yet  become  a  steady  or  perennial  cause  of  death  to  the  infancy 
of  the  capital : 
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death* 

1741 

42 

176? 

394 

1781 

201 

1742 

981 

1762 

122 

1782 

170 
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'7 

1763 

610 

1783 

185 

1744 

5 

1764 

65 

1784 

29 

1745 

14 

176s 
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1785 

20 

1746 

250 

1766 

1786 
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1747 

81 

1767 

80 

1787 

84 

1748 

10 

1768 

409 

1788 

55 

1749 

106 
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90 

1789 
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I7SO 

321 

1770 
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1790 

119 
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21 

1771 
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1772 
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253 

1773 

199 
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12 
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(21 

1794 
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«755 

423 

»775 

283 

179s 

328 

1756 

156 

1776 

^S^ 

1796 

307 

»757 

24 

1777 

145 

1797 

222 

1758 

696 

1778 

388 

1798 

19^ 

1759 
1700 

316 

»779 

99 

1799 

323 

«75 

1780 

272 

tSoo 

395 

*  Pronounced  by  Sims  to  have  been  wholly  scarlatina,  and  by  Willan  to 
have  been  in  part  that  disease. 

The  considerable  epidemic  of  1755  is  thus  referred  to  by 
Fothergill  in  his  monthly  notes: 

41-2 
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May:  the  measles  more  common  than  for  some  years,  adults,  who 
not  before  had  it,  rarely  escaping.  June:  measles  common,  smallpox  ram 
September  ami  October:  no  epidemic  disease  but  measles;  few  perished  in 
proportion  to  all  who  took  it'.  The  epidemic  of  (75S  was  more  fatal,  but 
FothergilTs  notes  are  not  continued  (o  that  year.  The  elder  Heberdcn  says 
that  measles  was  remarkably  epidemical  (in  London)  in  1753,  which  year 
has  only  253  deaths  in  the  bills,  whereas  the  year  1755  has  423  deaths  an 
the  year  1758  has  696;  but,  as  he  implies  that  the  type  was  mild,  there  woul 
have  been  a  multitude  of  cases  to  produce  that  number  of  deaths.  It  was 
pecuharity  of  that  epidemic,  he  says,  that  the  cough  preceded  the  outbreak 
of  measles  by  seven  or  eight  days,  whereas  it  was  usually  but  two  or  three 
days  in  advance  of  the  eruption^. 


At  that  period  there  would  have  been  an  epidemic  of  measles 
in  London   every  other  year,  or  once  in  three  years,  with  a 
fatality  from  the  direct  eflfects  seldom  more  than  a  sixth  part 
that   of  an   epidemic   of  smallpox.      A    London   writer   some 
twenty  years  after  said  that  few  escaped  measles  in  infancy  or 
childhood,  while  the  deaths  put  down  to  it  were  only  a  tenth 
part  of  those  due  to  smallpox  on  an  average  of  years*.     The 
proportion   of  measles  deaths  to  smallpox  deaths  was  nearly 
the  same  in  Manchester  for  twenty  years  from   1754  to    177 
according   to    Porcival's   table  of  the  burials  in  the  register 
the  Collegiate  Church  where   most   of  the  poorer   class  we 
buried* ; 

Annual  averages  of  Burials  from  Measles  etc,  at  the  CoUe^atf 
Churchy  Manchester. 


Pttrtod 

Meatlo 

Smallpox 

All  deaths 
under  two 

DeaUunt 
aUagn 

BaptiMM 

1754-58 

1759-63* 

1764-69 

1770-74 

10-6 
9-6 

21-6 

64 

95 
98 

I03 

229 
242 

^5» 
639 
659 
651 

678 

827 
I0G2 

*  Omitting  the  year  1760. 

The  ages  of  those  who  died  of  measles  "  in  six  years  from  1768  to  1774,* 
to  the  number  of  91,  were  as  follows  : 


Tout 

3  mo. 

-6  IDO. 

-la  mo. 

-»  years 

-3 

-4 

-5 

-lO 

-so 

-so 

91 

2 

3 

10 

3' 

25 

7 

9 

2 

1 

1 

Fifty  were  males,  forty-one  females— a  preponderance  of  males  which  is 
according  to  rule.    Of  the  whole  ninety-one,  no  fewer  than  fifty-one  died 
June  of  the  several  years. 

*  Monthly  reports  in  the  Gentleman^ i  Ma^zhtc^  under  the  dates. 
'  Hebcrden's  paper  on  measles  in  Trans.  Cot.  Phyu  \\\.  (178.0,  pp.  389,  39;. 
»  W.    Black,  M.D..   Oh.   M^d.  and  rotitUal  on  ihr  Smnttpox,  o-V.     LoniJoni 

1781,  0,  207:  *'Fcw  escape  measles  in  infancy  or  childhood,  and  as  we  find  00 
tenth  (ewer  to  die  of  measles  than  of  liniaUpox^  etc....  In  theii  future  cunscnucnct 
measles,  especially  in  cities,  ore  not  without  hazard,  and  arc  not  unfrequcntly  iollowt 
by  hecticks." 

*  Percival,  io  Med,  Obs.  and  Inquiries^  v.  (1776).  p.  18a. 
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^Vhooping<ouBh 

CoDvulsiou 

Teeihii 

3 

1 

lO 

8 

- 

21 

3 

- 

3 

»4 

4 

- 

- 

23 

7 

- 

3 

19 

3 

7 

- 

2g 

- 

- 

- 

24 

4 

- 

6 

'5 

4 

I 

- 

17 

1 

- 

- 

14 

6 

- 

I 

«3 

6 

not  published 

- 

I 

8 

I 

] 

2 
1 

lO 
28 

2 

4 
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In  the  smaller  and  more  healthy  towns,  such  as  Northampton,  the 
epidemics  of  measles  came  at  long  intervals  and  caused  but  few  deaths  : 

Infantile  Causes  of  Deathy  All  Saints,  Northampton^. 
Year 

1742 

J  743 
1744 

»745 
1746 

1747 
1748 
1749 
1750 

'75» 

'752 

'754i 
'755 
1756 
1757 

In  the  parish  of  Holy  Cross,  a  suburb  of  Shrewsbury,  there  were  4  deaths 
from  measles  in  the  ten  years  1750^,  and  15  in  the  ten  years  1760-70,  the 
smallpox  deaths  having  been  respectively  33  and  46.  Ackworth,  in  York- 
shire, may  represent  the  country  parishes.  It  had  no  deaths  from  measles 
from  1747  to  1757,  two  deaths  from  1757  to  1767.  At  Kilmarnock  during 
thirty-six  years  from  1728  to  1764,  there  were  93  deaths  from  measles,  §2  of 
them  in  the  pcriofl  1747-52,  and  only  11  in  (he  next  twelve  years.  Sims,  of 
Tyrone,  having  described  an  epidemic  of  smallpox  which  desolated  the  close 
of  1766  and  spring  of  1767  with  unheard  of  havoc  (it  had  been  out  of  the 
country  for  some  years),  mentions  farther  that  an  epidemic  of  measles 
followed  immediately:  "  Before  the  close  of  the  summer  solstice  the  measles 
sprang  up  with  a  most  luxuriant  growth/'  and  was  followed  in  harvest  by 
whooping-cough. 

Wherever  we  have  the  means  of  comparison  by  figures,  it 
appears  that  measles  caused  by  its  direct  fatality  not  more  than 
a  sixth  part  of  the  deaths  by  smallpox  in  Britain  generally. 
But  in  the  colonies,  where  an  epidemic  of  smallpox  was  a  rare 
event  of  the  great  seaports,  and  as  much  an  affair  of  adults  as  of 
children,  measles  seems  to  have  been  more  fatal,  dividing  with 
diphtheria  or  scarlatina  the  great  bulk  of  the  infectious  mortality 
of  childhood.  Thus  Webster  enters  under  1772:  "In  this  year 
the  measles  appeared  in  all  parts  of  America  with  unusual 
mortality.  In  Charleston  died  800  or  9CX)  children";  and  under 
1773:  "In  America  the  measles  finished  its  course  and  was 
followed  by  disorders  in  the  throat  "^-especially  in  1775*.     It  is 

'  Compiled  from  the  tables  in  the  GeitiUman's  Mugazine^  I74S-57'  All  Sainti 
parish  contained  more  than  half  the  population. 

■  Pcarcc,  writing  from  St  Croix,  West  Indies,  ii  Oct.  1782,  to  Lettsom  {Mtmcirs, 
ni.  429)1  »>^  the  mea^Ic:!  bod  been  "  very  rife  and  fatal  '*  there. 
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only  among  the  children  of  public  institutions  in  England  thai 
we  find  in  the  corresponding  period  a  similar  predominance  of 
measles  and  scarlatina  over  smallpox.  In  the  Infirmary  Rooks 
of  the  Foundling  Hospital  the  more  general  outbreaks  of  small-| 
pox  cease  after  1765,  while  epidemics  of  measles,  extending  to 
perhaps  a  third  or  more  of  the  inmates,  as  well  as  great  epi- 
demics of  scarlatina,  begin  after  that  date  to  be  common'. 

In  the  Infirmary  Book  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken,  the 
number  of  deaths  is  not  stated.  The  number  of  children  in  the  Hospital 
was  3 1 2  in  1 763.  368  in  1 766  and  438  in  1 768. 

1763.  Before  the  date  of  the  Infirmary  Book,  Watson  records  an 
epidemic  of  putrid  measles  from  21  April  to  9  June,  1763,  which  attacked  180 
and  caused  19  immediate  deaths. 

Nov.  19.  Nine  in  the  infirmary  with  "morbillous  fever";  many  cases  of 
"fever"  until  the  17th  December. 

1766.  May  tojuly.  Many  entries  in  the  book;  Watson  says:  "Seventy- 
four  had  benign  measles,  and  all  recovered." 

1768.  Great  epidemic,  May  to  July;  one  hundred  and  twelve  in  the 
infirmary  with  measles  on  June  4th  ;  Watson  gives  the  total  cases  at  139,  of 
which  6  were  fatal. 

1773.     Nov.  and   Dec.     Great  epidemic:    maximum  of   130  cases  of 
measles  in  the  infirmary  on  27th  November.     Next  week  there  were  40 
measles,  and  90  convalescing  therefrom. 

1774-     May.    A  slight  outbreak  (8  cases  at  one  time). 

{Records  from  1776-1782  not  seefu) 

t785.     March  and  April.     Great  epidemic:  maximum  number  of 
in  the  infirmar>-  with  measles  94.  on  March  22nd. 

1784.     June.     Eleven  cases  of  measles  at  once. 

1786.  March  and  April.  Maximum  on  April  5th — measles  47,  recoveri 
from  measles  19. 

The  records  from  1789  to  1805  have  not  been  seen,  but  Willan  gives  I 
following  dates  and  numbers^  on  the  information  of  Dr  Stanger,  physician 
the  charity*. 

1794.     28  had  measles,  all  recovered. 

1798.     69  had  measles,  6  girls  died. 

i8oa     66  had  measles,  4  boys  died. 

i8o2.    8  had  measles,  one  died. 

The  general  testimony  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  18th  cen 
is  that  incaslcs,  if  a  common  affection,  was  not  usually  a  severe 
one.  Heysham,  of  Carlisle,  says  that  measles  came  thither  in 
1786  from  the  south-west  of  Northumberland,  "where,  I  am 
informed,  they  proved  very  fatal";  the  epidemic  began  at 
Carlisle  in  August,  and  continued  very  general  until  January, 
1787,  but  extremely  mild  and  favourable,  only  28  having  died 
(26  under  five  years,  2  from  five  to  ten),  out  of  "some  six  o 
seven  hundred,  \  suppose."     The  previous  epidemic  of  measi 

'  MS'  Apothecary's  Books  at  the  Foundling  Hospital. 

'  R.  Willan,  M.D.,  On  C^tiaH^<Hfl  Dueasa.    Vol.  1.  i8o8»p.  144* 
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at  Carlisle  in  1780  (mortality  not  stated),  had  followed  a  most 
fatal  epidemic  of  smallpox  in  1779;  and  although  the  epidemic 
of  mild  measles  in  1786  did  not  follow  a  great  epidemic  of 
smallpox,  it  followed  a  high  and  steady  annual  average  of 
deaths  of  infants  and  young  children  from  that  cause  year  after 
year*.  In  both  years  of  the  measles  at  Carlisle,  there  were  no 
deaths  from  smallpox.  In  like  manner  at  Leeds,  in  179^1 
measles  followed  smallpox,  and  was  extremely  mild ;  Lucas 
wrote  of  it,  "  I  have  not  seen  one  Instance  of  a  fatal  termina- 
tion'." This  was  the  time  (1785)  when  Heberden  said  of  the 
disease  in  London,  just  as  Willis,  Harris  and  others  had  said  of 
it  and  of  smallpox  together  a  century  before:  "The  measles 
being  usually  attended  with  very  little  danger,  it  is  not  often 
that  a  physician  is  employed  in  this  distemper." 

Increasing  mortality  from  Measles  at  the  end  of  the 
18th  century. 

There  were  epidemics  of  measles  with  high  mortality  in  the 
t7th  and  i8th  centuries,  occurring  in  special  circumstances  of 
time  and  place,  of  which  instances  have  been  given.  But  in 
general  the  position  of  measles  was  not  then  so  high  among 
the  causes  of  death  in  infancy  and  childhood  as  it  afterwards 
became.  It  is  not  easy  to  demonstrate  the  exact  proportions  by 
figures,  even  for  London ;  the  bills  of  the  Parish  Clerks  are  less 
trustworthy  for  measles  than  for  smallpox,  for  the  reason  that 
deaths  from  scarlatina  were  probably  included  among  the  former 
(see  under  Scarlatina).  For  example,  the  ratio  of  I'lo  per  cent, 
measles  deaths  for  the  ten  years  1781-90  in  the  following  table 
should  be  only  070  if  the  793  deaths  in  1786,  supposed  scarla- 
tinal, be  left  out.  But,  taking  the  bills  as  they  stand,  they  show 
an  increasing  ratio  of  measles  (as  well  as  of  whooping-cough) 
among  the  deaths  from  all  causes  towards  the  end  of  the 
I 8th  century. 
PerctnUigi  of  MeasUs  and  Wkooping-cougk  in  ait  London  d^atks^  1731-1830. 


Sha«of 

Ten  .year 

Share  of 

whooping^ 

periods 

nicA«lca 

cough 

i73r-40 

070 

o-4r 

» 741-50 

o*68 

0*40 

1751-60 

115 

103 

1761-70 

I'M 

1*12 

1771-80 

o'93 

1-66 

*  Hcysham,  0. 

"On  Mca 

*  Jauics  Luou 

sles."    U 

Tra-jrenr 
period* 

Stun  of 

Share  of 

wboopios* 

coufh 

1781-90 

I79I-180O 

1801-10 

1*10 

i'34 
3-ri 

1-32 

"•97 
3H 

1811-20 
1821-30 

352 
3»7 

3M9 

L»nd.  Med.  Jonm.  xi.  3*5,  dated  u  Aug.  1790. 
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During  the  same  period,  the  ratio  of  deaths  from  all  causes 
under  two  years  of  age  had  decreased,  while  the  ratio  of  deaths 
from  two  to  five,  and  at  all  ages  above  five,  had  increased  as  in 
the  following  table,  also  compiled  from  the  London  bills  be- 
ginning with  the  year  1728  when  the  ages  at  death  were  first 
published. 

Ratios  of  Deaths  from  all  causes  under  two  years^  from  two  to  fixte^ 
and  above  five^  London^  1728-1830. 


Ratio 

Ratia 

Tout 

uader 

from 

Period 

Two  yeara 

Two  to  Five 

1728-30  (3  yrs.) 

84.293 

367 

87 

l73»-40 

246,925 

38-6 

8-9 

I 74 X -50 

254.717 

33-6 

7-9 

1751-60 

204,617 

309 

9'3 

1761-70 

234,412 
214,605 

34*< 

91 

1771-80 

34-4 

9-6 

[781-90 

192,690 

32-5 

9'5 

1791-1800 

196.801 

31-8 

10*9 

1801-10 

185,823 

29-3 

'9-1 

181 1-20 

190,768 

277 

1821-30 

209,094 

280 

97 

Thus,  while  measles  (with  whooping-cough)  was  usurping,  so 
to  speak,  a  larger  share  of  all  the  deaths,  the  two  first  years  of 
life  were  claiming  a  smaller  share  of  the  deatiis  from  all  causes 
as  the  probability  of  life  was  improving.  The  saving  of  infant 
life  was  due  to  various  things,  but  especially  due  to  the  decline 
of  smallpox,  as  described  in  another  chapter.  We  may  now 
turn  to  consider,  by  a  less  abstract  method,  the  increase  of 
measles  mortality  from  the  last  years  of  the  i8th  century. 

In  Willan's  periodical  reports  of  the  prevailing  diseases  of 
London*,  scarlatina  declined  in  1795  and  became  sporadic,  after 
having  been  extremely  fatal  for  a  long  period,  while  measles 
and  smallpox  began  to  extend  about  the  end  of  that  year,  the 
former  being  for  the  most  part  mild  in  its  symptoms  and 
favourable  in  its  termination,  the  latter  often  confluent,  and 
fatal  to  children.  The  report  for  March  and  April,  1796,  is  that 
measles  had  become  more  severe,  and  had  been  followed  by 
obstinate  coughs;  for  May,  that  "smallpox  and  measles  have 
prevailed  more  during  this  spring  than  has  been  known  for 
many  years  past."  However,  it  was  smallpox  that  occasioned 
the  larger  share  of  the  deaths  among  infants  and  children.    The 


Report i  on  the  Diseases  of  London^  1796-1800.     Load.  1801,  pp.  1.  13, 
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next  general  view  that  Willan  gives  us  of  the  relative  im- 
portance of  measles  among  the  infectious  diseases  is  under 
Oct-Nov.  1799:  "The  measles,  though  extensively  diffused, 
have  continued  mild  and  moderate.  The  scarlet  fever  has 
increased,  since  the  last  report,  both  in  extent  and  in  the 
violence  of  its  symptoms ;  but  the  contagious  malignant  fever 
[typhus]  has  been  the  most  frequent,  as  well  as  the  most  fatal,  of 
all  acute  diseases."  There  is  little  sign  of  fatal  measles  in  the 
London  bills  during  the  years  of  distress,  1 799-1801  ;  but  we 
hear  of*  it  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  where  there  was  probably 
less  scarlatina.  An  Edinburgh  observer  of  the  prevailing 
diseases  says  that  "several  hundreds"  died  of  measles  there 
in  the  winter  of  1799*.  In  the  Irish  emigration  to  America, 
which  took  one  of  its  periodic  starts  owing  to  the  repressive 
measures  following  the  rebellion  of  1798  and  the  union  with 
England,  measles  appears  to  have  been  the  fatal  form  of 
infection  among  the  children  on  board  ship.  A  medical  letter 
from  Philadelphia,  10  December,  1801,  says  that  measles  had 
been  imported  to  Newcastle  and  Wilmington  in  the  summer  of 
1801  by  some  vessels  from  Ireland,  on  board  which  a  great 
many  children  died  during  the  voyage ;  the  epidemic  at  length 
reached  Philadelphia  and  had  become  general  throughout  the 
city*.  At  Whitehaven  large  numbers  of  infants  were  attended 
in  measles  from  the  Dispensary  in  1796  and  1799,  but  the 
deaths  (2  in  202  cases,  and  2  in  266  cases)  are  probably  only  a 
few  that  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  visiting  physician.  An 
epidemic  at  Uxbridge,  Middlesex,  in  the  winter  of  1801-2  was 
certainly  malignant  or  fatal  more  than  ordinary,  whatever  its 
anomalous  type  may  have  meant. 

The  epidemic  began  in  September,  and  was  at  first  of  so  mild  a  type  ai 
to  need  no  medical  assistance.  Towards  November  the  cases  increased  in 
number  and  severity,  but  still,  says  the  narrator,  "I  believe  every  case 
terminated  favourably,  not  in  my  practice  only,  but  in  that  of  other 
gentlemen  also."  Towards  the  middle  of  November,  the  attacks  were  more 
sudden  and  more  violent  while  they  lasted,  and  were  soon  over  cither  in 
death  or  recover)'.  In  some  the  eyes  became  all  at  once  as  red  as  blood, 
the  pulse  full,  quick  and  hard,  the  cough  incessant,  with  a  rattling  noise  in 
the    throat    and    quick   laboured   breathing,   the    skin    hot  and   parched. 

'  John  Roberton,  in  .\ftti.  ami  Phys.  Journ.  xix.  185.  McaslcK  seems  to  have 
been  more  Ohual  than  scarlatina  in  Scotland  as  well  as  in  Ireland.  In  the  accounts 
of  the  several  parishes  writlen  for  the  Staiifticai  Account,  about  1791-99,  measles  i* 
often  mentioQcd  (and  would  appear  at  that  time  to  have  been  more  usual  in  country 
districts  than  smallpox),  while  hardly  anything  is  said  of  scarlatina  under  that  name, 
antl  not  much  of  sore-throal. 

*  MtU.  and Phy^.  Johth.  VII.  (1801),  p.  316. 
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"  Another  peculiarity  in  this  epidemic  was  that  the  cuticle  in  many  children 
did  not  separate  after  the  disappearance  of  the  eruption,  and  in  sevcraJ 
others  that  I  particularly  noticed,  it  came  off  in  large  flakes  instead  of 
branny  scales ;  and  the  appearance  of  the  rash  in  others  assunacd  so  striking 
a  resemblance  to  the  scarlet  fever  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  violent  cough 
and  other  measly  symptoms,  many  such  cases  occurring  singly  might,  upon 
a  superficial  view,  have  been  considered  and  treated  as  that  disorder."  The 
various  forms  occurred  in  the  same  family ;  thus,  of  four  children,  one  bad 
typical  measles,  cndmg  in  a  branny  scurf,  two  others  had  the  sneezing  and 
the  watery  inflamed  eyes,  but  the  eruption  in  the  form  of  an  universal  red 
fiery  rash,  after  which  the  skin  peeled  in  large  flakes,  while  the  fourth  had 
the  disease  of  a  low  t>'phoid  type  and  recovered  with  difficulty.  The 
epidemic  "continued  its  destructive  career''  through  December  andjanuary, 
after  which  the  type  became  as  mild  as  it  had  been  at  first  If  the  author 
had  not  discussed  the  diagnosis  as  between  measles  and  scarlatina,  deciding 
in  favour  of  the  former,  one  might  have  suspected  that  there  were  cases  of 
both.  But  even  the  sphacelation  that  followed  the  application  of  bhsters, 
the  pemphigus-like  eruption  turning  gangrenous,  and  the  peiechiae,  were 
signs  of  malignancy  in  more  than  one  of  the  exanthcmatous  fevers.  The 
sequelae  of  this  epidemic  of  measles  were  as  anomalous  as  the  symptoms 
themselves  ;  instead  of  the  inflamed  eyes,  and  the  distressing  cough  (some- 
times ending  in  consumption)  there  were  aphthous  fever  and  dysenteric 
purging  ^ 

The  deaths  in  the  London  bills  for  the  first  twelve  years  o( 
the  century  will  be  found  in  the  tabic  on  p.  655.     VVc  find  the] 
measles  deaths  for  the  first  time  equalling  tlie  smallpox  deaths' 
in  1804,  and  in  i8o8  surpassing  them,  and  we  may  take  it  that 
the  deaths  so  entered  were  almost  wholly  of  measles   proper. 
The  epidemic  of  measles  in   1807-8  was,  in  fact,  a  great  and      ,, 
clearly  defined   event   in   British   epidemiology,  the  first    of  a^| 
series  of  epidemics  in  which  that  disease  established  not  only  its^^ 
equality  with  smallpox  as  a  cause  of  infantile  deaths  but  even  its 
supremacy  over  the  latter.     It  would  appear,  also,  to  have  been 
more   malignant   than   the   scarlatina   that    coexisted   with    it. 
Thus,  Bateman,  of  London,  at  the  outset  of  the  great  measles  ^_ 
epidemic  of  1S07-8,  says  :  "  The  most  prominent  acute  disorders  ^1 
have  been  eruptive  fevers  and   particularly  the  measles,  which  ^^ 
during  October  and  November  have  been  \^ry  prevalent,  and, 
when   occurring  in  young  children,  have  proved  very  fatal  by 
terminating  in  violent  inflammation  of  the  organs  of  respira- 
tion...The  scarlatina  was  generally  mild,  presenting  the  eruption 
with  a  slight  sore-throat*." 


sprc^HI^^B 


'  ••ObsCTvntions  on  Measles."     By  Mr  Edlin,  surgeon,  Uxbridge.     Mrf. 
Phys.  jfourn.   viit.  (J"'y-Dec.    i8oi).   p.   28.     An   earlier  epidemic  of  u 
eruptive  fever  ("dark  coloured  eruption  of  the  neck  and  breast  which  sprc 
leaglb  over  the  whole  body")  was  described   for  U<hri<lge  nnd  ils  vicinity  m  the 
Bumrocr  and  autumn  of  1799,  in  an  essay  reviewed  in  Bntisk  CriiU,  XV.  435. 

'  T.  Bateman,  M.D.,  R9port  on  tk*  Diseasa  of  London^  1804-16.     Lond.  18191 
p.  90  91. 


The  great  epidemic  of  \  807-8. 

Other  accounts  of  the  epidemic  in  London  show  it  to  have 
been  of  the  type  which  Sydenham,  in  1674,  called  anomalous  or 
malignant. 

The  epidemic  began  in  October-November,  1807,  and  was 
remarked  as  unusually  fataP. 

Several  children  in  the  same  family  had  fallen  victims  to  it.  Some  cases 
were  fatal  in  a  few  days,  cither  from  the  intensity  of  the  fever  or  from 
pneumonic  complication.  "  But  when  these  symptoms  have  been  less 
violent,  and  the  patient  has  passed  without  much  alarm  through  the 
different  stages  of  the  disorder,  and  even  after  all  apprehension  of  danger  in 
the  mind  of  parents  or  friends  has  been  dismissed,  a  continuance  or 
recurrence  of  pneumonic  symptoms  has  laid  a  foundation  for  phthisis 
pulmonalis."  In  some  cases  attended  from  the  Westminster  Dispensary, 
death  followed  from  effusion  into  the  chest  or  from  membranous  inflamma- 
tion of  the  trachea.  Numbers  who  recovered  from  the  measles  were 
afterwards  affected  with  debility,  cough,  emaciation  and  oedematous 
swellings  of  the  fact;  and  extremities  which  proved  very  difHcuU  to  remove. 
These  particulars  are  given  mostly  for  the  end  of  1807,  but  it  is  under  the 
year  1808  that  the  great  rise  in  the  measles  deaths  appears  in  the  London 
bills  of  mortality. 

Besides  these  accounts  for  London,  wc  have  some  details  of 
the  same  epidemic  at  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen  and  exact 
figures  for  Glasgow.  It  began  at  Edinburgh  in  the  winter  of 
1807,  and  at  Aberdeen  (as  at  Glasgow)  in  the  spring  of  i8o8. 
At  both  places  it  was  remarked  as  unusually  fatal,  chiefly  from 
a  complication  of  bowel  complaint  in  children  and  from  pul- 
monary affections  in  adults. 

The  Aberdeen  observer  says  that  in  town  (the  disease  being  milder  in  the 
country)  there  were  troublesome  symptoms  in  almost  every  case — a  violent 
pain  in  the  belly,  frequently  accompanied  with  diarrhoea  (and  even  with 
vomiting),  and  with  the  dysenteric  symptoms  of  tenesmus  and  mucus  in  the 
stools.  This  bowel  complaint  usually  lasted  three  or  four  days,  and  wasted 
the  patients  remarkably.  There  was  also  the  usual  catarrh  with  violent 
tickling  cough,  and,  after  the  acute  attack,  a  tendency  to  sudden  dyspnoea 
and  "fatal  coughs."  In  some  the  convalescence  was  lingering  anc!  very 
distressing  to  the  patient:  "it  consists  in  a  slow  kind  of  fever,  with 
evening  exacerbations'." 

The  observers  at  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen  agree  that  the 
epidemic  was  the  worst  that  had  been  seen  for  many  years. 
Says  the  former* :  "  I  believe  that  the  present  epidemic  has  been 
more  general  in  this  place  and  its  vicinity  than  ever  happened 
within  the  remembrance  of  any  medical  man  at  present  living. 


>  Sflinael  Fothergill,  M.D.,  and  others,  in  Mexi.  and  Phyt.  Joum,  XVIH.  (Dec. 
1807),  pp.  569,  571  ;  XIX.  91,  185. 

^  "The  Epidemic  Measles  of  1808-"  By  Dr  Ferguson.  Mid,  and Phys.  Jomm. 
XXI.  35Q. 

■  John  Robcrton,  Med.  and  Phys,  ^Mfrn.  Xtx.  tSs,  37*,  478,  471. 
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and  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  has  been  very  fatal."  The  Aberdeen 
chronicler  says  the  mortality  was  "greater  than  we  have 
witnessed  for  a  long  period,"  and  that  the  epidemic  was  general 
throughout  the  whole  of  England  and  Scotland.  But,  besides 
this  direct  testimony,  there  is  a  not  less  indirectly  significan 
fact  of  the  epidemic.  It  affected  many  adults — "persons  of  all 
ages,  who  had  never  had  them,"  says  the  Aberdeen  writer :  few; 
persons  escaped,  says  the  Edinburgh  observer,  "who  had  been 
previously  unaffected  by  this  disease."  The  deaths  from  pul- 
monic complaints  did  not  often  happen  among  children,  but 
among  people  somewhat  advanced  in  life.  Significant  also  was 
the  outbreak  in  the  Invcrncssshire  Militia,  which  marched  into 
Edinburgh  in  March  while  the  epidemic  was  raging.  Fifty  men^ 
all  young  recruits  newly  joined,  were  attacked  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days,  the  others  escaping  the  disease  though  equally  ex- 
posed to  it;  in  some  of  those  who  died  in  the  regiment  there 
were  found,  on  opening  the  thorax,  fibrinous  pleurisy  and  peri- 
carditis, with  effusion  of  fluid,  as  well  as  evidences  of  bronchial 
catarrh'.  The  Aberdeen  writer  says:  "I  always  observed  thai 
in  full-grown  persons  the  eruptions  were  more  numerous,  quicker 

in  appearing,  and  longer  in  going  off  than  in  young  subjects 

Many  full-grown  persons  were  very  ill,  yet  the  measles  were 
more  fatal  to  the  young."  The  implication  of  so  many  adults  in 
the  severe  epidemic  of  1808  would  of  itself  show  that  measles 
had  not  been  for  some  time  before  a  steady  and  universal 
affection  of  infancy  and  childhood'. 


I 
I 


Measles  in  Glasgow  in  1808  and  18x1-12 

of  Watt. 


Researches 


The  measles  epidemic  of  1808,  which  appears  to  have  been 
somewhat  general  in  England  and  Scotland,  made  an  extra- 
ordinary impression  in  Glasgow.  That  disease  had  never  before 
been  nearly  so  mortal  there,  nor  had  any  infection  since  the  time 
of  the  plague,  not  even  smallpox  itself,  engrossed  the  burial 
registers  so  much  as  measles  did  in  the  months  of  May  and 


'  Roberton.  he.  cii.  xix.  471. 
'  In  the  earlier  period,  according  to  Grainger.  Lind  and  othert,  numeroui  oises  n 
lueo&les  sometimes  occurred  on  board  ships  ofwar. 


Tfie  epidemic  of  1 808  in  Giasgow, 
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unc,  1808.  Glasgow  had  been  the  worst  city  in  the  kingdom 
for  smallpox;  by  a  somewhat  sudden  transition  the  infancy  of 
the  city  died  for  a  few  months  in  larger  numbers  by  the  new 
disease  than  by  the  old.  The  highest  monthly  mortalities  from 
smallpox  had  been  114  in  October  and  1 13  in  November,  1791, 
the  population  being  66,578;  but  in  1808,  the  population  having 
increased  to  100,749  by  the  census  of  181 1.  measles  carried  off 
259  children  in  May  and  260  in  June,  and  in  the  months  before 
and  after  as  follows  : 


Measles  in  Giasgou\  1808. 


Month 

Deathi 

Month 

Deallu 

Month 

Dc.tb« 

Jan. 

2 

May 

259 

Sept 

22 

Feb. 

2 

June 

2G0 

Oct 

10 

March 

5 

July 

118 

Nov. 

4 

April 

7> 

Aug. 

32 

Dec. 

3 

The  figures  were  not  known  at  the  time ;  but  every  doctor  in 
Glasgow,  as  well  as  the  whole  populace,  knew  that  measles  was 
cutting  off  the  infants,  while  smallpox  had  fallen  to  insignifi- 
cance. So  dramatic  was  this  turn  in  the  public  health  that  the 
common  people  set  it  down  to  the  new  practice  of  inoculating 
children  with  cowpox  :  ready  to  believe  anything  of  vaccination, 
they  concluded  that,  if  it  kept  off  smallpox,  it  brought  on 
measles.  Dr  Robert  Watt  took  the  trouble  to  refute  this 
singular  notion  ;  he  found  in  his  own  practice  that  three  children 
in  one  family,  and  in  another  two,  had  died  of  measles  who  had 
neither  been  vaccinated  nor  had  smallpox  before.  Another 
great  epidemic  of  measles  arose  in  Gla^ow  three  years  after,  in 
the  winter  of  i8[i-t2: 


M«w1« 

Meuld 

I8xi 

dMlbi 

itn 

dMllu 

October 

13 

January 

130 

November 

76 

February 

61 

December 

161 

March 

30 

April 

19 

May 

»5 

Jtme 

18 

Those  two  great  epidemics  of  measles  in  Glasgow,  in  1808 
and  181 1-12,  were  the  occasion  of  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
memorable  inquiries  in  vital  statistics  in  this  country,  the  re- 
search by  Dr  Robert  Watt  on  "  the  Relative  Mortality  of  the 
Principal  Diseases  of  Children,  and  the  numbers  who  have  died 
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under  ten  years  of  age  m  Glaspow  during  the  last  thirty  ^ 
Having  begun  with  a  search  of  the  principal  Glasgow  burial- 
registers  for  deaths  by  whooping-cough,  he  extended  it  to  sixteen 
foh'o  volumes  of  the  registers  of  all  the  burial-grounds,  old  and 
new,  and  included  the  mortalities  from  all  causes  with  the  ages 
at  death,  and  from  fevers  and  the  principal  diseases  of  infancy 
and  childhood.  The  increase  of  population  from  1783,  when  his 
figures  begin,  to  181 2,  the  date  of  his  writing,  was  known  to 
him  ;  but  as  the  numbers  living  at  the  respective  periods  of  UH 
were  not  known,  he  was  obliged  to  state  the  change  tn  the 
mortalities  at  the  various  ages,  and  from  the  various  diseases,  in 
ratios  of  the  annual  deaths  from  all  causes, — a  perfectly  scientific 
comparison  so  long  as  the  nature  of  the  ratios  compared  was 
clearly  stated.  It  would  have  been  more  satisfactory,  of  course, 
if  the  comparison  could  have  been  made  in  terms  of  the  annual 
death-rate,  which  was  much  lower  (for  reasons  already  ex- 
plained), ill  the  second  half  of  his  period  than  in  the  first ;  but. 
in  the  circumstances,  that  was  impracticable,  and  Watt  did  the 
next  best  thing.  The  following  is  the  principal  part  of  his  table 
of  ratios  in  five  successive  periods  of  six  years  each; 
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Vitai  Statistics  of  Ghugow  in  sexennial pericdSy  1783-1812.     {H'att,) 


Ptf 


Per 


Pa 


Sum 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent,  of 

ccnuvl 

ofaU 

under 

from  Two 

from  Five 

of 

of 

Whooping- 

"BowS 

Period 

deaths 

Two 

10  Fi\*e 

10  Ten 

Snfiallpox 

Meailes 

cottsb 

W*.* 

1783-88 

9994 

39'4o 

io'66 

342 

J9-55 

0*93 

4  51 

6-7? 

1789-94 

II 103 

4338 

irgo 

379 

1822 

117 

5"3 

643 

1795-lRort 

9991 

38-82 

12*21 

3'45 

1870 

2*IO 

536 

6-47 

1801-06 

10304 

33'SO 

13-43 

5M0 

8-90 

3-92 

6-12 

7'27 

1807-12 

13354 

35*89 

14-22 

5*58 

3-90 

1076 

5*57 

9'26 

The  actual  deaths  from  smallpox,  measles  and  whooping- 
cough  are  shown  in  the  next  table,  which  includes  for  com- 
parison the  corresponding  figures  from  the  London  bills 
mortality : 


*   Publishecl  as  an  Appendix  to  his  Treatise  on  the  History^  A-'ofitre  and 
of    Chinccugh.     Glasgow,    1813.      keprinlcti    by  John   Thomson,    Glasgow, 
Dr  Watt  is  best  known  by  his  BihUotheca  Britannka  (Edinburgh,   18 £9. 
4I0.),  a  wonderfQlIy  complete  bibliograpliy  under  the  dual  arrangement  of 
and  authors,  which  is  still  indispensable  for  research  in  every  branch  of  kno^ 
Perhaps  the  many  who  use  it  are  not  all  aware  that  it  was  the  labour  of  a  pi 
in  Glasgow  (originally  a  surgeon  at  Paisley),  who  died  (in  1819)  at  the  age  of 
6ve,  having  reached  such  profeiisional  distinction  in  his  own  city  a&  to  be  c]( 
President  of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 
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SmallpoXi  MiasUs  and  Whooping-cough  in  London  and  Glasgow^ 

1783- 1812. 


London 


Gbucow 


' 

Whi.o|.ing- 

Whooping 

Yciif 

Smallpox 

Meulu 

cough 

Smallpox 

Measln 

CDUt-ll 

1783 

1550 

185 

268 

^55 

66 

»53 

17^4 

»759 

29 

457 

^^l 

I 

41 

1785 

1999 

20 

194 

2r8 

0 

34 

1786 

1210 

793 

200 

348 

2 

173 

1787 

2418 

84 

228 

410 

23 

57 

1788 

tioi 

55 

298 

399 

17 

1789 

2077 

534 

374 

366 

23 

45 

1790 

r6i7 

119 

39 » 

336 

33 

177 

1 791 

1747 

156 

279 

607 

4 

117 

1792 

1568 

4SO 

311 

202 

58 

68 

»793 

2382 

248 

35a 

389 

5 

113 

»794 

1913 

173 

469 

235 

7 

5> 

»795 

1040 

328 

3n 

402 

46 

180 

»796 

3548 

307 

536 

177 

93 

60 

1797 

522 

333 

567 

354 

5 

76 

1798 

2237 

196 

418 

309 

3 

98 

1799 

Mi\ 

223 

45 » 

370 

43 

95 

1800 

2409 

395 

380 

357 

31 

37 

1801 

1461 

136 

428 

245 

8 

I3S 

1803 

'579 

559 

1004 

156 

168 

90 

1803 

1202 

438 

586 

194 

45 

60 

1804 

622 

619 

697 

213 

27 

52 

180S 

1685 
1138 

523 

703 

56 

90 

129 

1806 

530 

623 

38 

56 

162 

1807 

1297 

453 

439 

97 

16 

85 

1808 

1169 

1386 

316 

51 

787 

92 

1809 

1163 

106 

591 

'59 

44 

259 

1810 

1198 

1031 

449 

28 

19 

>47 

1811 

751 

235 

486 

loy 

267 

62 

l8t3 

1287 

427 

508 

78 

304 

103 

The  ratio  of  deaths  under  the  age  of  two  had  decreased 
greatly  in  Glasgow,  while  the  ratios  from  two  to  five  and  from 
five  to  ten  had  increased.  At  the  same  time  smallpox  had 
almost  ceased  (but  only  temporarily,  as  it  appeared)  to  be  the 
great  infectious  scourge  of  infancy,  while  measles  had  come  in  its 
place.  "  Now  that  the  smallpox  are  in  great  measure  expelled," 
(Watt  believed  that  cowpox  inoculation  had  done  this),  "the 
measles  are  gradually  coming  to  occupy  the  same  ground  which 
they  formerly  occupied.  I  am  sorry  to  make  this  statement,  but 
the  facts,  at  least  with  regard  to  Glasgow,  arc  too  strong  to 
admit  of  doubt" 

In  order  to  explain  the  enormous  increase  of  deaths  by  measles,  he  had 
recourse  to  the  following  argument.  Formerly  nearly  all  children,  say 
nine-tenths,  had  both  smallpox  and  measles,  the  attack  of  smallpox  in  most 
cases  coming  first    Children  who  had  survived  smallpox  were  fortified  by 


that  ordeal,  not  merely  as  selected  lives,  but  positively  fortified,  so  that 
measles,  when  it  assailed  them  in  due  time  afterwards,  was  taken  mildly  or 
was  "modified,"  not  one  in  a  hundred  cases  proving  fatal.  But  now  (1813), 
when  so  few  children  have  been  through  the  smallpox,  measles  has  become 
ten  limes  more  fatal  to  ihem,  although  it  could  hardly  be  more  common 
than  it  used  to  be.  Having  found  it  necessary  to  assume  that  children  in 
former  times  took  smallpox  before  they  took  measles,  nine-tenths  of  them 
taking  both,  he  qualifies  this  in  another  passage:  '* Still,  however,  as  the 
measles  came  round  now  and  then,  as  a  very  general  epidemic,  they  must 
occasionally  have  had  the  precedence,  and  it  was  perhaps  chiefly  among  such 
patients  that  the  disease  proved  fatal." 

The  measles  which  came  round  now  and  then  as  a  general  epidemic  was 
nearly  the  whole  of  it ;  even  in  London  there  were  intervals  of  several  years 
with  only  a  few  annual  deaths,  and  in  smaller  towns  or  countr>'  districts  the 
clear  intervals  were  longer.  The  prevalence  of  measles  on  the  great  scale 
being  more  casual  than  that  of  smallpox,  it  is  likely  that  most  children  had 
taken  smallpox  before  ihey  incurred  measles.  But  it  is  clear  from  such 
instances  as  the  London  epidemic  of  1674,  and  the  epidemic  in  the  Foundling 
Hospital  in  1763,  that  measles  might  attack  cliildren  just  before  smallpox, 
and  by  its  weakening  effects,  increase  the  number  of  victims  of  the  latter. 
As  to  the  fatality  of  measles  itself  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  the 
statement  of  Watt  that  it  did  not  amount  to  one  death  in  a  hundred  attacks, 
while  it  can  neither  be  proved  nor  disproved  by  an  array  of  figures,  can  be 
shown  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  language  of  annalists.  The  epidemics  of 
measles  varied  in  severity  then  as  afterwards  :  that  of  1670  in  London  was 
regular  and  mild,  that  of  1674  in  the  very  same  months  of  the  year  was 
anomalous  and  fatal ;  Huxham  characterizes  the  measles  at  Plymouth  in  the 
winter  of  1749-50  as  **maximi5  cpidemici,  imo  et  saepe  pestiferi";  at 
Kidderminster,  in  1756,  after  fevers  had  been  very  fatal  to  adults,  the 
measles  went  through  the  town  so  that  an  immense  number  of  children 
'Mied  tabid";  in  the  West  of  England  about  1760  a  disease  called  measles 
made  "  a  melanclioly  carnage  amongst  children." 

While  Watt's  theory  of  the  working  of  this  principle  of 
substitution  is  open  to  criticism  on  some  points  of  detail,  the 
law  itself,  as  enunciated  by  him,  remains  to  the  present  time  one 
of  the  soundest  and  most  instructive  generalities  in  epidemi- 
ology. He  based  it  upon  a  laborious  search  of  the  burial  registers, 
such  as  no  one  before  him  in  this  country  had  undertaken. 
Next  he  saw  correctly  that  a  great  rise  in  the  deaths  of  infants 
by  such  a  disease  as  measles  could  only  be  accounted  for  by  a 
great  increase  in  the  rate  of  fatality.  Thirdly,  he  connected  the 
loss  from  measles  with  the  saving  from  smallpox.  Adopting  an 
old  opinion,  which  may  be  discovered  in  Willis',  he  argued  that 
smallpox,  when  taken  first,  served  to  fortify  children  so  that  they 
passed  easily  through  the  measles  afterv^ards ;  but  in  the  following 
passage  he  indicated  a  better  reason  why  the  absence  of  smallpox 
gave  measles  the  chance  of  proving  more  fatal:  "In  this  point 
of  view  we  are  not.  to  consider  the  smallpox  as  so  peculiarly 
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fatal  in  their  nature.  Tliey  perhaps  prove  so  fatal  merely  by 
having  the  start  of  other  diseases.  The  measles,  the  chincough, 
the  croup,  the  scarlet  fever,  and  perhaps  many  others,  would 
have  proved  equally  fatal  had  they  occurred  first."  The  principle 
is  true  to  this  extent,  that  a  certain  proportion  of  weakly  infants, 
or  children  of  poor  stamina,  will  succumb  to  almost  any  disease 
— if  not  to  smallpox,  then  to  measles,  and  if  not  to  measles 
directly,  then  to  the  sequelae  of  measles.  This  was  perceived 
in  the  form  of  a  necessary  truth  by  Haygarth  in  1793:  "A 
considerable  number  of  those  who  now  die  of  the  smallpox 
would  die  in  childhood  of  other  diseases  if  tliis  distemper  were 
exterminated*."  It  was  commonly  believed  that  smallpox  had 
at  length  found  its  real  artificial  check,  not  in  the  inoculation  of 
itself,  but  in  the  inoculation  of  cowpox.  At  all  events  it  had 
declined  greatly  in  Glasgow.  During  the  three  years  before  the 
measles  epidemic  of  1808,  there  could  hardly  have  been  more 
than  a  thousand  children  attacked  by  smallpox,  or  not  one  in 
ten  of  all  the  children  bom  During  several  years  the  infancy 
of  the  city  had  been  spared  any  great  ordeal  of  infectious 
disease  ;  the  first  epidemic  that  came  along  happened  to  be 
measles,  so  that  it  fell  to  that  infection  to  take  off  the  weaklings. 
In  the  economy  of  nature  it  is  impossible  to  rear  all  the  young 
of  a  species,  nor  would  it  be  good  for  the  species  if  it  were 
possible.  It  is  among  the  birds  that  the  principle  of  population, 
or  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  is  s^^xx  working  in  the  most 
admirable  way :  the  annual  migration  of  many  species  to  breed 
in  a  remote  country  brings  with  it  an  ordeal  for  the  birds  of  the 
year  in  finding  their  way  to  the  winter  feeding-grounds — an 
ordeal  which  only  the  strongest  come  through.  For  some  un- 
explained reason,  the  young  of  the  human  species  are  peculiarly 
tried  by  infectious  diseases,  which  multitudes  pass  through 
safely,  while  many  of  poor  stamina  or  of  ill  tending  are  cut  off. 

Dr  Watt's  teaching  as  to  the  displacement  of  one  infectious  cause  of 
death  by  another  was  resisted  at  the  time  as  being  of  "evil  tendency"  for 
the  pretensions  of  vaccination,  although  Watt  believed  as  firmly  in  ihc 
virtues  of  cowpox  as  Jenncr  himself  did.  VVriving  to  James  Moore  on 
6  Dec.  1813,  Jenncr  says  of  Wall's  essay  (Baron,  II.  392):  "There  is  nothing 
ill  its  title  that  dcvelopes  its  purport  or  ivi!  Undency,..,  Is  not  this  very 
shocking?     Here  is  a  new  and  unexpected  twig  shot  forth  for  the  sinking 

Lanti-vaccinist  to  cling  to."  Sir  Gilbert  Hiane,  who  was  then  president  of  the 
Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society,  having  a  natural  fondness  for  ideas  of  all 
kmds  expressed  in  a  paper  to  that  society  rather  more  approval  of  Watt's 


'  Skttch  o/a  Plan  to  exUrminaU  tht  Caswai  Sm,tU/ox,  *Srt*.   Tendon,  1793,  p.  151. 
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view  than  was  thought  prudent :  "  An  ingenious  friend  of  mine  has  rtmai 
to  me  in  conversation  that  some  li^'ht  is  thrown  on  this  subject  byconsidcni 
that  whichever  of  the  epidemic  maladies  attack  children  first,  it  will  be  tl 
most  fatal,  inasmuch  as  all  feeble  constitutions  will  fall  m  its  way  while  tl 
stronger  will  be  left  to  encounter  the  attacks  of  the  others  ;  and  that  tl 
smallpox,  owinjj  probably  to  the  greater  abundance  and  rankness  of  th< 
cHluvia,  are  generally  caught  in  a  casual  way  before  measles,  hooping  couj 
and  scarlet  fever,  and  are  therefore  reckoned  more  fatal  than  any  of  the; 
But,  a  new  field  of  research  being  opened,*^  etc.     Efforts  were  made  to  coi 
the  effect  of  this,  by  showing  that  measles  in  some  pans  of  the  country  hi 
not   been    more  fatal    than   usual.      Holland,  of   Knutsford,  attributed    \\ 
fatality  of  the  epidemic  in  iSo8  to  a  change  of  the  wmd  to  the  easL    Write 
in  the  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg,  yonrnal^  pointed  out    that   Watt   hi 
compared  the  absolute  deaths  by  smallpox  at  one  time  and  by  measles 
another  without  taking  account  of  the  increase  of  population,  and  the  raU 
of  mortality  from  each  disease.     The  best  criticism  of  Watt  was  by  Robert* 
in  his  Moriithty  of  Cht'idrctt,   1827,  p.  49.     He  offers  the  following   col 
siderations,  without  seeming  to  know  that  they  were  really  to  be  found 
Watt's  own  essay  ;  .Smallpox  used  to  be  raughl  first  ;  it  swept  off  the  feci 
and  sickly,  leaving  the  strong  and  vigorous  flnly  to  encounter  the  uttarks 
other  diseases.     "That  infectious  febrile  disease  to  which  in  early  infan( 
there  is  the  strongest  predisposition  will  of  course  in  general  make  the  lii 
attack  and  prove  the  most  fatal  of  any."    There  were  re;Lsons  why  measU 
used  to  have  comparatively  few  lictims,  "and  why,  when  they  now  prevj 
epidemically,  they,  as  was  the  case  with  smallpox,  arc  caught  at  an  carli4 
age  than  other  diseases  in  general  and  prove  so  very  fatal :  which  happe 
not  more  from  their  priority  in  attack  than  from  being  in  their  nature  wh^ 
they  were   ever  considered — a  severe  and   dangerous  disease.     Wc  are 
recollect,  however,  that  measles  do  not  in  general  attack  at  so  early  an  m 
as  smallpox  ;  nor  ever,  like  the  latter,  destroy  eight  or  nine-tenths  of  all 
children  that  die  in  the  place  where  they  happen  to  prevail,  as  was  the  c: 
in  the  variolous  epidemics  of  Chester  and  Warrington  [this  is  an  error,  xrg^ 
supra^  p.   554]  ;  consequently  wc  have  reason  to  liope  that  neither  measi 
nor  any  other  infantile  disease  will,  as  Dr  Walt  imagined,  *come  to  occu] 
the   place   which   smallpox   once    occupied,'"   (p.    58),      A   feeble   echo 
Roborton's  criiirtsm.  with  all  its  scientific  canaour  left  out  and  its  poii 
against  Watt  emphasized  in  a  spirit  of  paltry  cavilling,  was  heard  next  yi 
in   the  Goulsionian    Lectures  of   Bisset  Hawkins  on  EUmcHts  of  Mfdii 
Siaiistus,  1829. 

Many  years  after,  when  the  enormous  increase  of  deaths  by  scarlatii 
was  illustrating  the  doctrine  of  displacement  in  a  new  way,  Dr  Farr  g.ivei 
full  analysis  of  Walt's  essay  in  his  annual  Letter  to  the  Kcgistrar-Gcoei 
for  the  year  1867,  and  endorsed  the  Glasgow  teaching  of  1813  with  ma( 
heartiness  than  it  had  hitherto  received.     Although  Farr  did  not  take  l) 
Mallhusian  view  that  the  loss  of  weakly  children  by  one  means  or  anotl 
was  inevitable,  yet  he  could  not  help  seeinj^,  in  his  work  upon  the  retjistrati< 
returns   from    1837   onwards,   that   one    infection    had    been    taking    w| 
another  spared.      He  recurred   to  Wall's  doctrine  lime   after   time    in 
annual  reports,  and  in  that  of  1872  (p.  224),  expressed  his  belief  thus  plamli 
"The  zymotic  (iiseases  replace  each  other;  and  when  one  is  rooted  out,  it 
apt  to  be  replaced  by  others  which  ravage  the  human  race   indifTerenl 
whenever   the   conditions   of  healthy    life   are    wanting.      They    have   tl 
property  m  common  with  weeds  and  other  forms  of  life:   as  one  spccf 
recedes,  another  advances." 

Two   remarks   remain    to   be  made    uiitlcr   the  doctrine 
displacement.     The  first  U  that  the  substitution  of  measles 
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smallpox  was  one  of  a.  series  of  such  changes  in  the  public 
health  of  Britain.  The  great  infective  scourge  of  medieval  and 
early  modern  periods  had  been  plague,  which  destroyed  at  times 
immense  numbers  of  the  valuable  or  mature  lives.  Its  successor 
was  typhus  fever,  which  also  cut  off  the  parents  more  than  the 
children,  but  did  not  retard  population  as  the  plague  had  done. 
The  saving  of  life  by  the  extinction  of  plague  was  in  great  part 
balanced  by  the  loss  from  smallpox,  which  fell,  however,  more 
and  more  upon  the  earliest  years  of  life  until  at  length  it  was 
almost  confined  to  them.  The  first  great  decline  of  smallpox 
itself  corresponded  to  a  great  decline  of  typhus  fever  during  the 
second  half  of  the  French  war;  but  while  there  was  no  great 
infectious  disease  in  those  years  to  thin  the  ranks  of  the  adults, 
measles  took  the  place  of  the  more  loathsome  small^xix  in 
cutting  off  a  certain  number  of  young  lives.  While  the  older 
types  of  infection  have  disappeared,  the  incidence  has  shifted 
from  mature  lives  to  children,  so  much  so  that  at  the  present 
time  enteric  fever,  and  occasional  choleras  and  influenzas,  are 
almost  the  only  infections  that  correspond  to  the  old  plague  and 
to  typhus  fever  in  their  age- incidence. 

The  other  remark  is  that  the  greater  prevalence  or  fatality  of 
measles,  as  if  in  Heu  of  smallpox,  meant  a  good  deal  more  for 
the  bills  of  mortality  than  actually  appeared  under  the  name  of 
measles.  Smallpox  was  not  an  infection  that  did  much  consti- 
tutional damage  to  those  that  came  through  it,  although  it 
sometimes  destroyed  tJie  vision  and  spoiled  the  beauty  of  the 
face.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  held  by  many  that  the  general 
health  was  better  after  an  attack  of  smallpox  than  before ;  and, 
if  personal  experience  can  justify  an  opinion,  that  ought  to  be 
my  own  view  of  the  matter'.  But  measles  is  an  infection 
peculiarly  apt  to  leave  mischief  behind.  The  bronchial  catarrh, 
which  is  an  integral  part  of  the  malady,  and  is  often  the  cause  of 
death  in  the  second  stage  of  the  attack,  may  so  affect  weakly 
children  that  the  respiratory  organs  are  permanently  damaged. 
Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  is  apt  to  follow  measles.  Some 
children,  again,  fall  into  mesenteric  disease  after  measles,  and  die 


'  It  wu  believed  that  smaUpox  left  ill  effects  in  some  cotuUtutioiu.  Williain  III. 
U  mM  to  have  had  the  ilrci^s  of  smalliMx  in  \\\%  1ung%.  Uobertun  (u.  s.)  citci 
ijfiundcrs  u  teaching  thai  knmll^x  Ctiu&c<I  scrofuU,  and  he  is  himself  doubtful 
whelhi:!  nn  attack  o(  it  ever  iinpruvcJ  the  consliuitinn.  Ur  Mom:«  Vl:>u^^hu^Llaml, 
New  LeUinuii  Sjirin^js,  Mtd.  f'hyx,  jfouru,  XI.  0'^4)<  3»7'  wrote:  "  1  sec  no  more 
the  ijluiululiu  bujipuruituiu  furmcdy  w*  frequent  and  uiiavoitlabic  "  after  snullpox. 
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tabid,  the  intestinal  catarrh  being  as  dangerous  in  one  way  as 
the  bronchial  is  in  another.  Another  large  proportion  of  the 
subjects  of  measles  take  whooping-cough \  While  smallpox  did 
its  work  summarily,  the  full  effects  of  measles  were  longer  in 
being  reaJized.  This  may  in  part  explain  the  fact  brought  out 
by  Watt,  that  while  fewer  children  died  under  two  years  of  age, 
measles  being  the  dominant  epidemic  disease,  there  was  an 
increase  in  the  ratio  of  deaths  from  all  causes  between  the  yea 
of  two  and  five  and  from  five  to  ten. 


Measles  in  the  Period  of  Statistics. 


The  history  of  measles  for  nearly  a  generation  after  the  grea 
epidemics  of   1808  and    i8u-i2  is  little   known.     No  one   in 
Glasgow  continued  Watt's  laborious  tabulation  of  the  causes 
deaths  in  the  numerous  burial  registers*;  nor  was  any  regu! 
account  kept  elsewhere  except  by  the  Parish  Clerks  of  Lend 
The  following  deaths  by  measles  in  their  bills  from  1813  to  183 
when  the  modern  registration   began,  were  probably  no   mo 
than  from  a  third  to  a  half  of  the  deaths  in  all  London  ; 
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The  inadequacy'  of  these  figures  to  the  whole  of  London  will 
appear  from  the  fact  that  the  registration  returns  under  the  new 
Act  gave  for  the  last  six  months  of  1837  the  measles  deaths  at 
1354,  while  the  bills  of  the  Parish  Clerks  gave  them  at  577  for 
the  whole  year,  But  the  old  bills  enable  us  to  compare  the 
deaths  from  different  diseases  within  the  same  area  and   under 

'  Johnstone,  Malignant  EpiUemic  h'tver  of  (756,  LonJuii,  1757,  say^  of 
Ki(lclcrmin!)tcr  during  a  season  of  high  mortality  from  fever  and  other  diseases; 
"The  measles  at  this  tioic  went  through  our  town  and  neigh lxmrh<»od.  ~ 
children  commonly  got  over  the  U-sual  course  uf  thiii  distemper ;  hul  vMt  numi>er^  tUi 
tabid  of  its  consequences.     The  chincough  succcetierl  the  measles." 

'  The    Edm.   Med.    and  Sur,^,  yoHtn.   XXVI.    177,   cites    from  Cleland,    with 
reference  which  I  have  not  succeeded  in  venfying.  tlie  following  Cla.sgow  tigures  f<j 
the  period    1H13-19:  all  deaths  2J,o6o,   MttalljiCiK  }j6  (1*07  per  cent.),    measles  61 
(3*69  per  cent.).    Bui  mc  Cowan,  Glas.  MrU.  ytmnt.  v.  j<;8.  supra,  p.  j^y. 
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the  same  system  of  collection,  and  to  compare  the  deaths 
•* within  the  bills"  in  a  series  of  years  since  the  last  of  the  new 
parishes  were  taken  in  about  the  middle  of  the  iSth  century. 
[Jsini,^  the  bills  so  far  legitimately,  we  find  that  measles  at  length 
came  to  be  of  equal  importance  with  smallpox  itself  as  a  cause 
of  death  in  childhood,  and  that  it  had  become  a  larger  and 
steadier  total   from  year  to  year. 

So  far  as  concerns  Glasgow,  the  high  mortality  from  1807  to 
1812,  making  1076  on  an  annual  average  of  the  deaths  from  all 
causes,  was  not  maintained.  When  the  tabulation  of  the  causes 
of  death  was  resumed  from  1835,  the  annual  average  of  measles 
for  the  five  years  ending  1839  was  found  to  be  only  6  per  cent, 
of  the  deaths  from  all  causes,  the  average  of  smallpox  having 
come  back  to  53  per  cent.  During  that  unwholesome  period,  in 
which  there  was  much  distress  among  the  working  class  and  a 
great  epidemic  of  typhus,  measles  and  smallpox  were  dividing 
the  infectious  mortality  of  childhood  somewhat  equally,  the 
age-incidence  of  measles  being  only  a  little  lower  than  that  of 
small]x>x : 

Ages  of  the  Fatal  Cases  of  Measles  in  GlasgoWy  1835-39'. 

Umlcr  OIK        i-»  »-5  5-10         lo-ao      so-jo    yyp     VV^         TotJ 

I4.I  131  34  10  4  -  -  426 

209       183       38         I        r       -       -         518 

133  122  16  2  I  350 

124        161        39  3        »         ^  405 

259       275        73         7        2  I         7*3 
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In  Limerick,  which  may  stand  for  a  typically  unhealthy  Irish 
city  in  the  worst  period  of  over-population,  there  were  many  more 
deaths  from  sma!li>ox  among  children  than  from  measles,  the 
age-incidence  being  nearly  the  same,  according  to  the  following 
dispensary  statistics  for  a  number  of  years  before  1840': 

Limerick  Dispensary  Deaths. 

Ageo-s  )-tD  to-15  15-M  Toial 

Smallpox  333  55  5  o  393 

Measles  187  32  6  I  226 

Scarlatina  82  10 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  prove  it,  yet  the  indications  all 
point  to  measles  having  kept  for  a  whole  generation  after  1808 
the  leading  place  among  infantile  causes  of  death  which  it  then 

*  Cnwnn,  faurn.  Statist.  Sar.  Ml. 
»  lirifiin,  ttmt.  111. 
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for  the  first  time  definitely  took*.  Almost  the  only  direct 
references  to  the  subject  were  made  by  way  of  controverting  the 
doctrine  of  Watt ;  but  these  are  too  meagre,  or  too  general  in 
their  terms,  to  be  of  any  use".  The  epidemics  of  measles  SC' 
to  have  travelled  then,  as  they  do  now,  from  county  to  county 
successive  years.  Thus  in  i8iS,  while  most  parts  of  England 
were  or  had  recently  been  suffering  from  smallpox,  the  East 
counties  were  suffering  from  measles  "very  frequent  and  fatal 
Smallpox  at  length  reached  Norwich  in  [S19,  and  became 
reigning  epidemic  in  the  place  of  measles,  which  was  "  hardly 
met  with"  so  long  as  the  enormous  mortalit>'  of  the  other- 
disease  proceeded*.  At  Exeter  in  the  spring  of  1S24  meas! 
became  epidemic  after  a  long  interval ;  many  susceptible  childre 
had  accumulated,  and  of  these  few  escaped.  The  mortality  wa 
vcr>'  great,  and  was  caused  by  severe  pulmonary  inflammation 
the  catarrhal  symptoms  being  mild.  In  one  day  seventeen 
children  were  buried  in  one  of  the  five  parish  churchyards  of  the 
city;  but  that  high  mortality,  according  to  the  parochial 
surgeon,  did  not  on  an  average  stand  for  more  than  four  deaths 
in  one  hundred  cases*. 

When  the  curtain  rises,  in  the  summer  of  1837,  upon   the 
prevalence  and  distribution  of  diseases  in  England,  as  ascertain 
by  the  new  system  of  registration  of  the  causes  of  death,  measl 
is   found  in   the  first   place   among  the  infectious   maladies    of 
childhood,  thereafter  yielding  its  place  to  smallpox  for  a  yc 
or   more,   and    taking    the   lead    again    until   it  was  passed   b 
scarlatina. 

Deaths  by  Measles  and  Smallpox  in  Londoti^  1*137-39. 

1837  1838  1839 

3rd  Qr.      4O1  (Jr.        i&t  (}r.       znd  (Jr.        jri)  (jr,        4th  (Jr.  /oui  iiUMrierk] 

Measles  822        532         173  96  94        225        2036 

Smallpox         257        506        753       1145         1061        858  634 

The  epidemic  of  smallpox  hardly  touched  the  Eastern  countii 
until  1S39;   so  that  while  the  home  counties  in  that  year 

*  Mactnichael,    in   an    essay   on   scarlatina   and   oUicr    conlaj;)'"-     <v.-. 
*•  ParcnU  considering  ihc  measles  a.s  a  disease  almost  iiievii.iblo  have 
expose  ihcir  cItiUlrcn  to  the  contagion  ai  .such  nuftpicitius  limes  [suir. 
that  the  disorder  may  be  once  well  over,  and  all  further  anxiety  at  an  «iiii/'     p. 

*  P.  Macgrcgor,  MtJ.  Chtr.  7>at$.t.  V.  436.  obtainetl  from  Henry,  of  Msnchr»ti 
the  burials  from  measles  at  the  Collegiate  Cnurcli  and  St  Jtihn's  Church  foi 
1H11-13,  which  when  compared  with  those  ubsLnic(e<I  by  rcrcival  from 
regi.^ter  for  twenty  years,   1754-74,  sho>«ed  a  higher  ratio  of  measles  lu  ( 
from  all  causes. 

*  Cross,  a.  K.  *  Delagarde,  Afo/.  CJh'r.  Thrnt,  XUX.  165. 


Wrf/i/  kigfust  death-raUs, 

far  more  deaths  by  measles  than  by  smallpox,  Norfolk  had  only 
72  deaths  by  the  fonner  against  S20  deaths  by  the  latter.  In 
the  same  year  measles  took  the  lead  in  four  out  of  six  great 
English  towns,  scarlatina  being  the  dominant  infection  in  one 
(Sheffield),  and  smallpox  in  one  (Bradford): 

Deaths  in  1839  by  the  three  chief  infections  of  Childhood. 

Liverpool       Manchester  Lcvd»     Btruiinsham     Slitffield      Bradford 

Measles  401  773  383  170  33  70 

Scarlatina  374  264  35  133  419  7 

Smallpox  2  59  237  171  56  16  208 

In  all  England  and  Wales  during  fully  half-a-century  of 
registration,  measles  has  fluctuated  somewhat  from  year  to  year 
but  has  not  experienced  a  notable  decline  among  the  causes  of 
infantile  mortality  (see  the  tabic  at  p.  614).  In  the  decennial 
periixl  1871-80,  its  annual  average  death-rate  was  ijy  per 
million  living;  in  the  next  decennium  it  rose  to  441,  the  previously 
high  rates  of  scarlatina  having  fallen  greatly.  Among  the 
highest  rates  for  the  ten  years  1871-80,  were  those  of  Plymouth, 
1*13  per  1000,  East  Stonchousc  179,  and  Dcvonport  119 
(owing  to  a  great  epidemic  in  1879-S0),  Exeter,  0'82,  Liverpool 
'91,  Bedwelty  (Tredegar  and  Aberystruth  collieries)  o*88,  Wigan 
0*74,  Whitehaven  071,  Alverstoke  08 1.  In  the  most  recent 
period  there  have  been  some  very  high  death-rates  ;  thus  at 
Jarrow  the  annual  rate,  which  was  only  '27  per  looo  from  1871 
to  1880,  rose  in  the  nine  years  1881  to  18S9  to  an  annual 
average  of  '94,  having  been  made  up  almost  wholly  by  great 
epidemics  every  other  year — in  1883  (29),  1S85  (2-4),  1887  (1*4), 
and  1889  ('9)'.  In  the  year  1S88,  an  epidemic  at  Stoke-on- 
Trent.  Hanley,  &c  witli  343  deaths^  made  a  rate  of  2*8  for  the 
year;  in  Wolstanton»  Burslem,  &c.,  221  deaths  were  equivalent 
to  a  rate  of  26. 

The  latest  reports  of  the  Registrar-General  have  traced  a 
progression  of  the  epidemic  of  measles  from  county  to  county  or 
from  district  to  district  in  successive  years,  such  as  was 
remarked,  both  for  smallpox  and  measles,  by  some  of  the  i8th 
century  epidemiologists  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

Thus  in  1800,  measles  was  epidemic  in  Cheshire,  South  I^incashlrc  and 
North  StafTorn shire  ;  in  1891  it  leasod  in  these,  but  bec.'\me  epidemic  in 
North  Lancashire,  South  StafTordshia*  and  the  West  Riding;   m    1892   it 

*  A.  Campbell  ^(on^o,  M.U.,  "Measles:  an  Epidaniologicul  SUidy."  Chierfy 
from  the  Jarrow  ^tnti^tic:^.  Tran^.  EpU,  Sif.  N.  s.  X.  (iSyo-tji),  p.  94.  The  author 
cunnecl»  the  recent  increase  with  the  greater  concoanc  of  chiMren  to  infant  and 
elementary  KhooU  under  the  LducAti*>n  Act- 
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ceased  in  its  last-mentioned  area,  and  became  epidemic  in  WarwiclcshTreJi 
Leicestershire,  Derbyshire,  the  East  and  North  Ridings,  Wcstnioretand  and 
Durham.  During  the  same  three  years  a  similar  progression  or  cycle  was 
obser\'ablc  (on  looking  over  the  tables)  in  the  South-west  of  England.  The 
epidemic  year  of  measles  in  Devonshire  was  i88y.  It  ceased  there,  and 
became  epidemic  in  1S90  in  Cornwall  on  the  one  side  and  in  Somerset  on 
the  oilier,  sparing  Dorset,  in  1891  it  ceased  to  be  epidemic  in  those  parts 
of  Cornwall  and  Somerset  which  it  occupied  in  1890,  and  became  prevalent 
in  the  extreme  west  of  Cornwall,  in  parts  of  Somerset,  in  Wiltshire  and  in 
Gloucestershire.  In  1S92  it  ceased  in  all  the  last-mentioned  excepting 
Gloucestershire,  and  became  epidemic  in  Dorset,  where  there  had  been  no 
severe  prevalence  of  measles  since  1888^. 


I 


Measles  has  no  such  decided  preference  for  a  season  of  the 
year  as  .scarlatina  and  enteric  fever  have  for  autumn  or  infantile 
diarrhoea  has  for  summer.     But   it   often   happens  that  tnos! 
deaths  are  recorded  from  May  to  July,  owing,  doubtless,  to  the. 
greater  number  of  attacks  in  summer  and  not  to  any  excessive 
fatality  of  that  season.     In   London   and  the  great  industrial 
towns  the  deaths  are  spread  somewhat  uniformly  over  the  year; 
or,  in  the  language  of  statisticians,  the  maxima  do  not  rise  far 
above  the  mean  of  the  year.     In  a  tabulation  of  the  weekly 
deaths    in    London   from    1845   to    1874',  it   appears   that   they 
touch  a  higher  point  in  mid-winter  (Nov.-Jan.)  than  in  summer^^i 
a  fact  which   may  be  readily  accounted  for  by  the   injurious^| 
effects  of  the  London  air  in  winter  upon  a  disease  which   is  ^^ 
largely   a    trouble   of    the    respiratory   organs.       In    the    great 
industrial  populations  of  Lancashire,  which  resemble  London  i 
their   high   death-rate   from   measles,  the  rise  of  the  deaths  i 
mid-winter  is  almost  the  same  as  the  summer  increase*. 

Most  of  the  deaths  from  measles  fall  at  present  upon  the 
ages  from  six  months  to  three  years,  just  as  they  did  when  the 
deaths  were  comparatively  few,  as  at  Manchester  from  1768  to 
1774.  Deaths  of  adults,  which  were  not  altogether  rare  in  the 
first  great  epidemic  of  modem  times  in  1S08,  are  seldom  heard 
of  at  present,  for  tlie  same  reason  that  adult  deatlis  used  to  be 
uncommon  in  smallpox,  namely,  that  the  disease  is  passed  by 
almost  everyone  in  infancy  or  childhood.  Although  the  deaths 
from  measles  sometimes  reach  large  totals — in  London  during 

'  Htp,  Reg,'G<nL  uv.  p.  xviii,  and   \y.  p,  xL     The  explanation  ^iven  b 
follows:  "When  a  county  or  other  aica  ha*  betn  visited  by  a  severe  epidemic  foi 
measles]  there  is  for  several  succcedinij  years  scarcely  Mifficicnl  material,  in  the  shape] 
of  anprotected   children,  for  another   coniiidcrable   outbreak,  unites  il  be   in  rei 
populous  areas  such  as  London  or  Liverpool ;   and  in  such  places  IIk  disease 
endemic." 

*  Buchan  aud  Mitchell,  yiuint.  Sco/,  Mtteor.  Sac,  July,  1874,  p.  194. 

*  Ogle,  in  the  47th  Report  of  the  Registrar*  Genera  I  (for  1S84)*  p.  xv. 
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the  spring  of  1894  they  were  in  some  weeks  as  high  as  one 
hundred  and  fifty — yet  it  is  the  common  experience  of  practi- 
tioners that  a  strong  or  healthy  child  rarely  dies  of  measles, 
that  the  fatalities  occur  among  the  infants  of  weakly  constitution, 
and  especially  in  the  numerous  families  of  the  working  class  in 
the  most  populous  centres  of  mining,  manufactures  and  shipping. 
To  bring  these  various  characteristics  of  measles  together  in 
a  concrete  instance,  I  shall  give  briefly  the  facts  of  a  recent 
epidemic  in  a  town  in  Scotland  of  some  twelve  thousand 
inhabitants.  There  had  been  only  ?iwfi  deaths  from  measles  for 
two  years.  There  had  not  been  a  case  of  smallpox  for  at  lea^t 
ten  years.  The  measles  epidemic,  when  its  triennial  opportunity 
came,  reached  a  height  in  July,  on  a  certain  day  of  which 
month  there  were  seven  or  eight  burials  from  measles  or  its 
direct  sequelae.  Nearly  all  the  children  in  Uie  place  who  had 
not  been  through  the  measles  in  the  corresponding  epidemics  of 
1889  or  1887  suffered  from  it  on  this  occasion,  excepting  the 
class  of  very  young  infants.  The  deaths  in  the  whole  epidemic 
numbered  about  fifty,  which  would  not  all  be  registered, 
however,  as  from  measles.  Yet  this  high  mortality  was  not  due 
to  any  unusual  malignancy  of  the  disease,  but  to  the  feeble 
stamina  of  a  certain  number  of  infants,  or  to  the  indifferent 
housing  and  tending  of  the  poorer  class.  One  did  not  hear  of  a 
death  in  the  well-to-do  families  (probably  there  was  none), 
although  they  had  their  full  share  of  attacks.  The  frequency  of 
the  burials  for  a  short  time,  and  the  effects  of  the  epidemic  on 
the  mortality  from  first  to  last,  must  have  been  very  nearly  the 
same  as  in  an  epidemic  of  smallpox  a  century  before,  when  the 
population  was  only  a  third  or  fourth  part  as  large.  But  in  the 
period  when  smallpox  was  in  the  ascendant,  having  few  rivals 
among  the  infective  causes  of  death  in  childhood,  the  general 
conditions  of  health  in  this  town  were  altogether  different.  One 
or  tAVO  specimens  of  the  thatched  huts  of  the  poorer  class  had 
been  left  standing  into  the  era  of  photography,  so  that  we 
could  compare  past  with  present,  in  externals  at  least ;  also,  of 
the  houses  of  the  richer  class  some  still  remained,  perhaps 
turned  into  tenement-houses,  with  small  windows,  low  door\i'ays, 
and  crow  steps  on  their  gables  ;  and  it  was  on  record  by  the 
parish  minister  at  the  end  of  the  iSth  century,  that  within  the 
memory  of  that  generation  there  had  been  peat  stacks  and 
dunghills  before  the  doors  on  the  High  Street  of  the  burgh. 


CHAPTER   VI 


WHOOPING-COUGH. 


It  is  singular  that  a  malady  so  distinctively  marked 
whooping-cough  is  should  figure  so  little  in  the  records  of, 
disease  from  former  times.  Astruc  could  find  no  traces  of  it  in 
the  medical  writings  of  antiquity  or  of  the  Arabian  period.  In 
modern  times  the  first  known  account  of  an  epidemic  of  it  is 
under  the  year  1578,  when  Baillou  of  Paris  included  a  prevalent 
convulsive  cough  as  part  of  the  epidemic  constitution  of  that 
year,  remarking  in  the  same  context  that  lie  knew  of  no  author 
who  had  hitherto  written  of  the  malady*.  Yet,  if  whooping- 
cough  had  been  as  common  in  former  times  as  it  has  been  in 
quite  recent  limes,  it  deserved  a  high  place  among  the  causes  of 
infantile  mortality.  Doubtless  it  occurred  in  former  times  in  the 
same  circumstances  in  which  it  occurs  now.  Baillou  in  1578 
speaks  of  it  as  a  familiar  thing;  and  it  can  be  shown  from  an 
English  prescription-book  of  the  medieval  period  that  remedicsj 
were  in  request  for  a  malady  called  "the  kink/*  a  name  which 
survives  in  Scotland  (like  otlier  obsolete  English  words  of  the 
15th  century)  in  the  form  of '*  kink  hostV" 

In  Phaers  Boo^e  of  Children  (1553)  chincough  is  not  named. 
It  is  perhaps  more  singular  that  the  disease  should  be  omitted 
from  the  list  in  Sir  Thomas  Elyot's  Caste!  of  Health  (1541),  oi 
maladies  proper  to  three  periods  of  childhood ;  for  that  list  has 
every  appearance  of  being  an  exhaustive  enumeration^  Still,  it 
would  be  erroneous  to  suppose  that  the  convufsive  cough  ol 

*  Cited  by  Ilirsch,  Gto^r.  and  Histor.  PuiJtohgy.     Eng.  tmnsl.  III.  18. 
■  Hart.  AfSS.     No.  3378.     Moulton's  This  is  the  Mj-rvur  or  Glass*  0/  finaltkl 

circa  154O1  i-s  in  thu  inuiii  a  printed  reprixlucllon  of  thin  mttiiu&cript  prescTtpt)an't«o(>k«| 
The  same  rcceipl  which  is  '*for  yc  kink"  in  the  one,  is  '*  for  the  chyncough"  in  t)M 
other  ((brmula  LXXix.). 

*  "Syckncsscs  hapiKrnyngi'  (o  children: — When  ihcy  he   new  l>ome,  there  Ai 
happen  to  ihem  sores  of  the   mouth   called  aphte.  vometyng.  cuughcs,  watchii 
fcarefulness,  inflamations  of  the  nauelZe,  inoyslurc  of  Ihc  eares.     when  they 


xooptng'Cough  in  the  17M  cetitnry. 

children  which  is  so  common  an  epidemic  incident  in  our  time, 
and  in  some  impressionable  subjects  is  the  almost  necessary 
sequel  of  a  coryza  or  catarrh,  did  not  then  occur  in  the  same 
circumstances  as  now.  When  Willis,  in  his  Pfuinnaccittice 
Rationatis  of  1674,  remarks  that  pertussis  was  left  to  the 
managjement  of  old  women  and  empirics,  he  suggests  the  real 
reason  why  so  little  is  said  of  it  in  the  medical  compends. 
Sydenham  mentions  it  twice,  and  on  both  occasions  in  a  sig- 
nificant context.  Under  the  name  of  pertussis,  "quern  nostrates 
vocant  Hooping  Coughs'  he  brings  it  in  at  the  end  of  his  account 
of  the  measles  epidemic  of  1670^  without  actually  saying  that  it 
was  a  sequel  of  the  measles.  His  other  reference  to  it,  under 
the  name  of  the  convulsive  cough  of  children,  comes  in  his 
account  of  the  inRucnza  of  1679.  In  both  contexts  it  is  adduced 
as  an  instance  of  a  malady  much  more  amenable  to  bloodletting 
than  to  pectoral  remedies,  the  depletion  being  a  sure  means  of 
cutting  short  an  attack  that  was  else  very  apt  to  be  protracted, 
if  not  altogether  uncontrollable'.  One  glimpse  of  it  we  get 
among  the  children  of  a  squire's  family  in  Rutlandshire  in  the 
summer  of  1661.  On  the  26th  of  May  the  mother  of  the 
children  writes  to  her  husband  then  on  a  visit  to  London*: 

"I  am  in  a  sad  condition  for  my  pore  children,  who  are  all  so  troblcd 
with  the  chincofe  that  I  am  afraid  ii  will  kill  them.  There  is  many  dy  out 
in  this  town,  and  many  abroad  iliat  we  heare  of.  I  am  fane  to  have  a 
candell  stand  by  mc  to  goo  in  too  ihem  when  the  fitt  comes."  On  2  June, 
Ihe  children  are  still"  all  sadly  trobelcd  with  the  chincofe.  Moll  is  much 
the  worst.  They  have  such  tits  that  it  slopes  theare  wind,  and  puis  mc  to 
such  frits  and  fcarcs  that  I  am  not  mysclfe."  In  a  third  leitcr,  the  children 
"are  getting  over  the  chincofe.  I  desire  n  paper  of  lozenges  for  them";  and 
on  30  June,  the  children  are  better,  but  the  smallpox  is  still  in  the  village. 
It  was  probably  from  the  hitter  disease  that  many  were  dying. 

In  Dr  Walter  Harris's  Acute  Diseases  of  Infants^,  the  convul- 
sive or  suffocative  coughs  are  mentioned  in  one  place  without 
being  identified  as  chincough,  while  in  two  or  three  other  places 
the  malady  is  briefly  referred  to  under  its  name.  Thus,  "  corpu- 
lent and  fat  infants  troubled  with   defluxions,  and  having  an 

tcthc,  ytchin[»c  of  the  gummes,  fevers,  cramjK^  and  lo&kcs.     When  they  waxe  elder, 
than  be  they  greved  with  kemtlles,  openncsAe  of  the  mould  of  the  head,  shortnessc  of 
Wyiidc,  the  stone  of  the  hladiicr,  wornie»i  of  the  bcaly,  waters,  ^weIlyngcs  under  the 
'~Sy)inc,  and  in  Knglandc  commonly  piirpyles,  mca.sels  and  small  pockes.  ^ 
t  Ohs.  MrJ.  yn\  c«l.  lik.  IV.  ch.ip.  V.  §  8  ;  j5//j/.  Aa/v/ts.  I.  %  4^. 

*  Mary  Barker  at  Hamblcton,  to  Abel  Korkcr  at  the  Dog  and  Ball  in  Fleet 
blrwt.     //*//.  .USS.  CoRtHiu.  V.  398. 

*  Trut-tattis  tie  marhu  a^uth  inpmtum.  Lond.  1689.  Eiigliahe<l  by  W.  Cockburtii 
M.D.     [.oiulon,  i6gj,  pp.  38,  78,  87. 
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open  mould,  are  most  subject  to  the  rickets,  chincough,  ki 
evil,   and    almost    incurable    thrushes."      Again,   chincough   of^^ 
infants    is    one    of    the   inflammatory   diseases   that   are   "  not  ^^k 
altogether  free  from  contagion  " ;  and  again :  "  Albeit  that  any 
notable  translation  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  fever  into  the 
lungs,  and  chincoughs,  do  advise  bloodletting  for  the  youngest 
infants,  yet  it  is  most  evident  that  it  is  not  a  remedy  naturally 
convenient    for    them.... And    therefore   its   help   is   not   to   be  ^^ 
invoked  for  all  the  diseases  of  infants  except  in  the  chincough  ^^k 
or  any  other  coughs  that  do  attend  and  arc  concomitants  of 
fevers    that    do    suddenly   begin " — showing    his    deference   to 
Sydenham,  his  master. 

Probably  the  **any  other  coughs**  are  those  that  he  thus 
describes  in  another  place  (^p.  26) : 


"Moreover  he  is  often  troubled  wHlh  a  slight,  dr>'  cough,  though 
sometimes  il  is  strangling  and  suffocative  :  with  a  dry  couj^h  because  of  ine 
sharpness  and  acrimony  of  the  humours  that  continually  prickle  the  most 
lensiblc  branches  of  the  windpipe ;  but  the  choaking  doth  proceed  from  the 
ibundance  of  seroub  and  walry  humours  that  so  RH  up  and  burden  the 
small  vesicles  of  the  lungs  that  it  cannot  be  cast  off  and  discharged.  But 
also  they  being  endued  with  a  great  debility  and  weakness  of  nerves,  and  & 
superlative  softness  and  delicacy  of  constitution,  they  arc  not  able  to  subsist 
with  that  violent  trouble  of  coughing,  but  do  succumb  under  thai  unnatural 
and  excessive  motion  of  their  breast,  and  their  face  is  blackish  as  that  of 
strangled  people." 


4 

I 
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These  were  cases  of  whooping-cough,  although  they  are  not 
so  called.  Among  his  eleven  cases,  Harris  gives  two  tn  infants 
of  the  Marquis  of  Worcester;  one  had  been  "very  often  troubled 
with  an  acute  fever,"  and  was  found  to  be  much  weakened  by  a 
chincough  when  the  physician  was  called  to  him  ;  the  other,  an 
infant  of  eleven  months,  had  at  the  same  time  an  acute  Kc^i^x 
"  and  a  cough  almost  convulsive." 

This  inclusion,  under  the  generic  name  of  cough,  of  cases 
that  had  all  the  signs  of  whooping-cough,  namely,  the  paroxys- 
mal seizures,  choking  fits,  and  blackness  of  the  face,  is  found 
also  in  the  London  bills  of  mortality.     Although  "coughs*'  are 
entered  as  the  cause  of  a  not  vcrj'  large  number  of  deaths  in  the  ^li 
earlier  annual   bills,   with    an    occasional    special    mention    of^H 
whooping-cough  among  them,  it  is  not  until  1701  that  "  hooping  ^^ 
cough  and  chincough"  becomes  a  separate  item,  with  six  deaths 
in  the  year;  next  year  the  entry  is  "hooping  cough'*  alone,  with 
a  single  death,  and  so  on  for  a  number  of  years  in  which  tl 
deaths  arc  counted  by  units;  in   17 16  they  rise  to  eleven,  an 
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continue  to  be  counted  by  tens  until  1730,  when  152  deaths  are 
set  down  to  "cough,  chincough,  and  whooping-cough."  It 
would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  these  figures  during  the  first 
thirty  years  of  the  i8th  century  are  anything  like  a  correct 
measure  of  the  number  of  infants  in  London  who  suffered  from 
whooping-cough,  or  are  at  all  near  the  number  who  might  have 
reasonably  been  returned  as  dying  from  it.  It  was  in  that 
generation  that  the  entries  of  the  Parish  Clerks  became  most 
indefinite  as  to  the  causes  of  death  in  infants,  five-sixths  of  the 
enormous  total  of  deaths  under  two  years  being  entered  under 
the  generic  head  of  ** convulsions  "  and  "teeth,"  while  the  item 
"chrysoms"  received  the  deaths  under  one  month  old. 

The  increase  of  whooping-cough  in  the  following  table,  from 
units  to  tens,  from  tens  to  hundreds,  and  thereafter  to  a  some- 
what steady  total  of  hundreds  year  after  year,  can  hardly  be 
explained  except  on  the  hypothesis  of  more  exact  classification 
of  infantile  deaths,  corresponding  to  the  actual  decline  of  the 
article  "convulsions"  in  the  second  half  of  the  century. 
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It  is  not  without  significance  that  the  vital  statistics 
Sweden  were  the  first  to  give  whooping-cough  something  like 
its  rightful  place  among  infantile  causes  of  death  :  from  1749  to 
1764  the  deaths  set  down  to  that  cause  were  42.393.  or  an 
annual  average  of  2600,  the  epidemic  year  1755  having  5832. 
In  this  we  should  find  merely  the  influence  of  systematic 
nomenclature.  Nosology,  or  the  scientific  classification  of 
diseases,  may  be  said  to  have  begun  under  Linnaeus,  who  was 
for  many  years  professor  of  medicine  at  Upsala  before  he 
became  professor  of  botany,  and  was  teaching  a  somewhat 
rudimentary  nosology  to  the  Swedish  students  of  medicine 
before  the  great  work  of  his  friend  and  corresptjndent  Sauvages 
made  classifications  general. 

Concerning  the  year  1751,  which  has  275  deaths  from 
whooping-cough  in  the  London  bills,  Fothergill  writes  in  May: 
"Great  numbers  of  children  had  the  hooping  cough,  both  in 
London  and  several  adjacent  villages,  in  a  violent  degree. 
Strong,  sanguine,  healthy  children  seemed  to  suffer  most  by  it ; 
and  to  some  of  them  it  proved  fatal  where  it  was  neglected  or 
improperly  managed" — the  deaths  having  become  more  numerous 
towards  the  end  of  the  year>.  At  Edinburgh,  during  the  second 
year  of  high  mortalities  in  the  famine-period  1740-41,  whooping- 
cough  has  loi  deaths  to  112  from  measles,  having  had  only  a 
fourth  part  as  many  the  year  before  (see  p.  523),  In  tlie 
Kilmarnock  register  from  1728  to  1763,  "kinkhost"  is  credited 
with  a  total  of  116  deaths,  about  3  on  an  annual  average, 
measles  having  a  total  of  93  during  the  same  thirty-six  years. 
In  Holy  Cross  parish,  a  suburb  of  Shrewsbury,  chincough  has 
9  deaths  in  the  ten  years  1750-60,  and  6  in  the  next  ten  years, 
measles  having  4  and  15  in  the  respective  periods,  and  convul- 
sions 9  and  31.  In  Ackworth  parish,  chincough  has  no  deaths 
in  the  ten  years  1747-57,  and  2  in  the  next  ten  years,  "infancy" 
having  13  in  each  decade,  "convulsions"  and  measles  none  in 
the  first,  6  and  2  respectively  in  the  second.  Warrington,  in  the 
disastrous  smallpox  year,  1773,  had  16  deaths  from  chincough 
and  34  from  convulsions.  In  the  two  years  1772  and  ly^^^ 
Chester  had  33  and  lo  deaths  from  chincough,  70  and  69  from 
convulsions,  17  and  13  from  "weakness  of  infancy." 

Watt's  researches  in  the  registers  of  all  the  Glasgow  burial- 
grounds  brought  out  the  fact   that  whooping-cough  during  a 
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period  of  thirty  years,  1783  to  1812,  had  been  a  common  and 
somewhat  steady  cause  of  death  among  infants,  having  made 
4*51  per  cent,  of  the  annual  total  of  deaths  at  all  ages  in  the 
first  six  years  of  the  period,  and  557  per  cent,  in  the  last  six 
years'.  This  was  a  higher  annual  average  ratio  than  in  the 
London  bills  for  the  same  period  (see  the  tables  at  p.  647  and 
p.  655),  and  was  probably  the  maximum  in  Hritain,  inasmuch  as 
the  Glasgow  death-rate  of  infants  was  the  worst  from  all  causes. 


Whooping-Cough  in  Modem  Times. 

When  the  causes  of  death  began  to  be  registered,  in  July, 
1837,  whooping-cough  was  found  to  have  the  following  relative 
place  among  the  principal  maladies  of  children  during  the 
latter  six  months  of  the  year  in  London  and  in  all  England  and 
Wales. 

Mortality  by  diseases  oj  Children^  hist  six  months  of  1837, 

I^ndon  EtiKbtrHl  and  Wnlc* 
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10729 
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4732 

Whooping-Cough 

3044 

Smallpox 

76| 
418 

SSii 

Scarlatina 

2550 

Throiighout  the  whole  registration  period,  whooping-cough 
has  kept  its  place  steadily  among  the  chief  causes  of  infant 
mortality,  neither  decreasing  nor  increasing  notably  in  the 
successive  periods  from  1K37  to  the  present  time.  Its  mortality 
has  varied  a  good  deal  from  year  to  year,  owing  to  occasional 
great  epidemic  years  such  as  1866  and  1878;  but  on  the  mean 
annual  average  of  decennial  periods,  it  has  varied  little: 

Annual  Deaths  by  Whooping-cough  per  mitlion  Innng  nt  aJi  ages. 

Males  Fenulct  Uoih  tcx 

1851-60  460  5^5  503 

1861  70  487  566  527 

1 87 1 "80  474  547  512 

1881-90  —  —  451 

No  other  epidemic  malady  has  shown  the  same  excess  of 
reikiale  deaths  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  the  sex  living, 
diphtheria  tx^ing  the  only  other  that  shows  an  excess  at  all 

'    Treatht  on  CMucou^k.     (Jlasguw,  1813. 
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The  excess  of  deaths  by  wfioopiog-coagh  among  female 
inCuts  was  roughly  sbovn  by  Watt  in  1813,  vix.  975  females  to 
842  males  in  the  registcfs  of  the  Glasgov  High  Church,  College 
Church  and  the  North- Western  Cemetery,  the  relative  num 
of  the  sexes  Ih-ii^  at  the  respective  ages  being  then  unknow 
In  all  Scotland  in  18S9  the  ratio  was  IG43  male  deaths  to  i 
female:  The  singular  difiference  between  the  sexes  in 
respect  is  almost  certainly  related  to  the  corresponding 
ferences  in  the  formation  and  development  of  the  larynx, 
organ  which  gi%*es  character,  at  least,  to  the  convulsive  cough  of 
children.  The  expansion  of  the  lar>-nx  in  bo\-s,  which  becomes 
so  obvious  at  puberty  and  remains  so  distinctive  of  the  mate  sex, 
is  one  of  those  secondary  sexual  characters  which  b^in  to 
differentiate  quite  early  in  life,  and  are  probably  congenital  to 
some  extent.  It  is  not  known  whether  female  children  are  more 
often  attacked  than  males ;  but  it  is  probable  that  they  a 
predisposed  both  to  acquire  coughs  of  the  convulsive  suffocati 
kind  and  to  have  their  lives  shattered  by  the  attack — for  t 
same  anatomical  and  physiolc^cal  reasons,  namely,  the  imperfect 
development  of  the  posterior  space  of  the  glottis  with  the  spas- 
modic closure  by  reflex  action'.  The  deaths  have  been  nearly 
all  under  the  age  of  five. 

Deaihs  by  Whooping-cough  per  million  livii^  ai  the  rr^div^  uge-periodt* 
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152 
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These  proportions  are  almost  the  same  as  those  given  by 
Watt  in  18 13  from  three  of  the  Glasgow  registers. 


Period 

1783-1812 


1817 


Under  five 
1713 


Five  to  ten 
98 


Aboe« 
3 


*    VierordU    Pkytialofit   tUi    Kindaalteri^    Tiibingeo*    1877.    p.    8«,     withcratj 

adducing  evidence  that  the  brynx  is  cangcnitally  different  in  the  two  sexes  (a  mattci 
of  very  nice  meaj«ircmmls  which  even  Iltnckc  does  not  ippear  to  have  aiiemplcdj, 
fojh  that  the  development  of  the  pusterior  glottidcon  space  ha>  advanceij  bcfuri 
puberty  much  more  in  boy*  than  in  girl*.  Slaik,  a  former  Superintendent  f>| 
.St*ti»liCT  for  Scotland  KR€p.  Reg.  Gen.  5ro/.  /w  1856,  p.  xxxviii).  hii  raiser!  t!ie' 
qucttton  thus  :  **  The  cause*  of  this  prcalcr  liability  of  the  female  sex  to  dc 
tiuflering  from  whooping-cough  arc  worthy  of  being  invcsligmeJ.  So  far  ai> 
liniitc'l  t:x.|)Cricnce  goes,  it  would  appear  to  be  produced  by  the  grcalci  iti 
which  ihc  female  *cx  exhibiis  10  have  fits  or  conviil.<Uonswhcn  aitacked  by  a  pArunj 
ur  (it  uf  cuughing  in  that  diftett&c.'* 


The  death-rate  nearly  stationary  of  late. 
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Most  of  the  deaths  arc  in  the  first  year,  and  in  a  rapidly 
declining  ratio  until  the  fifth,  according  to  the  following  rates 
per  million  of  male  children  living  at  each  age-period  (these 
figures  are  for  a  single  year,  1882): 


Under  oa 
3039 


Ooe  to  two 
2115 


Two  to  three 
836 


Three  to  fottr 

433 


Four  (o  fi* 


The  mortality  from  whooping-cough  falls  very  unequally  on 
town  and  country.  Thus,  in  Scotland  in  1889,  it  caused  2268 
deaths,  being  3*13  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  from  all  causes,  and 
equivalent  to  a  rate  of  58  per  lOoo  living.  The  dealh-rate 
varied  as  follows:  '91  in  the  eight  principal  tovrns,  '46  in  the 
group  of  large  towns,  -45  in  the  group  of  small  towns,  '25  in  the 
mainland  rural  districts,  and  'oS  in  the  insular  rural  districts. 
In  England,  the  capital  has  more  than  its  share  of  deaths  from 
whooping-cough,  Lancashire  coming  next,  while  the  deatli-rates 
of  Monmouthshire,  Cornwall  and  Warwickshire  arc  also  a  good 
deal  above  the  mean  of  the  whole  country.  The  lowest  death- 
rates  are  found  in  the  purely  agricultural  counties. 

During  the  last  half-centur\'  there  has  been  a  decline  in  the 
death-rate  from  all  causes,  including  the  infectious  diseases  as  a 
group;  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  whooping  cough  has  had  a 
due  share  in  this  decline.  Notably  in  Ireland,  where  the  decline 
of  infectious  disease  has  been  most  marked,  it  has  been,  as  it 
were,  pushed  to  the  front  of  its  class  by  the  shrinkage  of  the 
other  items.  In  Scotland  it  is  now  decidedly  at  the  head  of  the 
list,  and  in  England  it  has  shared  the  first  place  with  measles 
since  the  great  diminution  of  scarlatina  deaths. 

Annuai  itt-frxige  D^ath-raUs  p^r  100,000  Uinng. 

There  is  a  small  decrease  in  the  death-rate  of  whooping- 
cough  within  the  last  decennial  period,  whereas  in  that  of 
measles  there  is  a  slight  increase  (except  in  Ireland).  The 
comparative  steadiness  of  whooping-cough  among  the  causes  of 
death  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  its  fatalities 
c  II.  43 
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are  among  infants,  and  that  there  appears  to  be  an  irreduci 
minimum  of  the  deaths  from  all  causes  at  that  age-period. 
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Whooping-Cough  as  a  Sequel  of  other  Maladies. 

Although  it  is  convenient  to  group  whooping-cough  among 
the  infectious  diseases,  and  although  it  is  a  clear  case  of  a 
malady  that  comes  in  epidemics,  yet  its  patholc^y  is  peculiar. 
It  seems  to  be  more  a  sequel  of  other  diseases  than  an  indepen 
dent  or  primary  aflTcction.  The  whoop  of  the  breath,  from  w 
it  is  named,  is  really  proper  to  any  convulsive  cough  of 
infants  or  children.  Adults,  having  undergone  the  change  in  ihc 
form  and  relative  size  of  the  larynx  at  puberty,  have  the  c 
vulsive  cough  usually  without  the  whoop  if  they  have  it  at 
After  the  successive  influenzas  of  recent  years  (1889-92),  many 
adults  suflTcrcd  from  convulsive  paroxysmal  cough  which  was 
whooping-cough  in  all  respects  but  the  whoop,  the  choking  fits; 
the  blackness  of  the  face,  and  the  vomiting  being,  of  course, 
kept  in  subjection  by  the  greater  control  of  adults  over  th 
reflex  actions. 

It  has  been  often  remarked  that  the  ordinary  whooping-cou 
of  children  has  followed  epidemics  of  influenza,  or  widely  prcv 
lent  catarrhs.     Thus,  Hillary  records  in  July,  1753,  an  epidemic 
of  whooping-cough,  or  *'  the  fcrtussis,"  all  over   the  island 
Barbados  following  the  epidemic  catarrh  which  was  at  a  hcig 
in  January  of  the  same  year.     Whooping-cough  had  not  b 
known  in  the  island  for  many  years  past,  "  neither  could   I  find 
by  the  strictest  inquiry  that  I  could  make  that  any  child  or 
elder  person  did  bring  it  hither^"     Willan,  in  his  corresponding 
records  of  the  succession  of  diseases  at  the  Carey  Street  Di 
pensary,  London,  from  1796  to  1800,  has  the  following: 

**  There  was  also  among  infants  and  children  during  the  month 
January  [1796],  an  epidemic  catarrh  attended  with  a  watcr>'  discharge  fr 
the  eyes  and  nostrils,  a  frequent  though  slight  cough,  a  shortness  of  brea 
or  rather  panting,  a  flushing  of  the  cheeks,  great  languor  with  disposition 
sleep,  and  a  quick  small  irregular  pulse....  It  was  succeeded  in  February 
the  nooping  cough." 

Measles,  which  is  usually  a  catarrhal  malady,  has  undoubtcdlj 
been  followed  by  whooping-cough  in  many  individual  cases  ai 
in  epidemics  as  a  whole  ;  and  it  may  be  that  there  is  a  clo; 
association  of  whooping-cough  with  measles  than  with  any  oth( 

*  Ckamgnin  thi  Airt&H....in  Bariadout     Lond.  1760. 
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infectious  disease.  In  the  table  on  p.  647,  the  deaths  by  whooping 
cough  in  London  from  1731  to  1830  have  been  reduced  to 
ratios  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  from  all  causes,  in  a  parallel 
column  with  the  ratios  of  measles ;  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
increase  of  both  is  equally  remarkable  towards  the  end  of  the 
table.  But  the  Glasgow  ratios  abstracted  by  Watt  show  no 
such  decided  increase  of  whooping-cough  from  1783  to  i8i2» 
side  by  side  with  the  astonishing  increase  of  measles ;  while  his 
annual  bills  for  the  same  period  show  that  there  were  many 
deaths  from  whooping-cough  in  Glasgow  for  years  before 
measles  began  to  replace  smallpox  or  to  divide  the  mortality 
with  it  The  first  high  monthly  mortalities  from  whooping- 
cough  in  Watt's  bills  were  from  November,  1785,  to  the  end  of 
1786;  but  there  had  been  so  little  measles  for  twenty-four 
months  before  that  epidemic  began,  that  only  one  death  from  it 
is  recorded  all  the  time.  Again,  the  great  measles  epidemic  of 
1 80S  in  Glasgow  was  indeed  followed  by  many  deaths  from 
whooping-cough  in  1809;  but,  while  the  height  of  the  measles 
epidemic  was  in  May  and  June,  1808,  it  was  not  until  April, 
1809,  that  whooping-cough  began  to  cause  many  deaths. 

Glasgow:   Deaths  by  measUs  atut  wkoopittg-eough. 
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Whatever  correspondence  or  relation  there  may  be  between 
measles  and  whooping-cough,  (and  it  has  been  remarked  by 
many  in  the  ordinary  way  of  experience),  it  eludes  the  method 
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of  statistics'.     As  for  the  catarrhs  of  infants  and  children  ot' 
than  those  which  are  part  of  the  actual  attack  of  measles 
influenza,  they  are   so   common  from  year   to  year,  and  e\'cn 
from  month  to  month,  (perhaps  coincident  with  teething,  or 
with   chicken-pox   or  other  slight  febrile  disturbance),   that 
statistical  study  of  whooping-cough  in   relation  to  them  c 
lead  only  to  an  empirical,  and  possibly  bewildering,  result, 
may  be  more  useful  to  consider  the  antecedent  probability 
some  such   relationship,  arising  out   of  the   pathology  of  the 
convulsive  cough. 

Whooping-cough  is  not  only  a  paroxysmal  cough  coming 
in  convulsive  fits  at  intervals,  but  the  paroxysms,  as  they  r 
for  many  weeks,  or,  as  they  say  in  Japan,  "  for  a  hundred  days, 
have  none  of  the  obvious  occasions  of  coughing,  such  as  catarrh 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  congestion  of  the  lungs  from  hot  or 
close  air,  irritation  of  the  bronchial  tubes  from  dusty  particles  or 
vapours,  or  the  presence  of  tubercles  in  the  substance  of  the 
lungs.  Such  irritants  can,  indeed,  produce  whooping-cough,  as 
in  the  following  instance  of  "artificial  chincough"  related  by 
Watt: 

Two  children  having  quarellcd  in  their  play«  one  of  them  Ihrusi  a  hani 
of  sawdust  into  the  mouth  of  the   other.      Some  of  the   sawdust    paj 
into   the  windpipe.     After  a  short  lime  the  child   began  to  have   %'ioh 
convulsive  fits  of  coughinff,  in  which  the  whoop  was  very  distinctly  formi 
Expectoration  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  removed  ail  the  irritation,  and 
coughing  thereupon  ceased. 

But  in  natural  or  ordinary  whooping-cough  there  is 
mechanical  irritation,  there  is  nothing  to  cough  up.  the  rcfl< 
action,  violent  and  paroxysmal  though  it  be.  has  apparently 
motive.  I  have,  in  another  work,  offered  an  original  expIanatioiT 
of  the  paroxysmal  cough  of  children  as  being  the  deferred 
reaction,  the  postponed  liability,  the  stored-up  memory,  of  some 
past  catarrhal  or  otherwise  irritated  state  of  the  respiratory 
organs,  to  which  1  refer  without  attempting  to  summarize  it_ 
here*. 


'  In  the  TrUh  Decennial  Summary  for  1871-80  {Sv/tpL  to  fjfM  Refcrt  of  fi€g,.{ 
freianti^   1SK4)  it  is  ^i(^  :  '*  A  general  relation  has  been  n<i(tceil  by  many  0I 
between  the  pre^'olencc  of  whooping-cough  and  measles,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
many  localities  an  epidemic  of  mensle«  is  frequently  nccompam'ed  by  or  follnweii 
prevalence  of  whooping-cough.     A  comparison  nf  the  figures  in  Table  XV,  il| 
|joinl  to  any  very  close  relalion»;hip.     Whooping- couyli  ua^  a  much  more  fatal 
than  mcajJes^  hut  it  is  more  titan  probable  that  measles  was  equally  prevalent.* 

"  Hhistnttions    0/    VtHOMsdcus    Manery    in    Vtstast-      London,    188G    [ii 
Cliaptcr  VI.  pp.  64-83. 


Cases  in  an  epidemic  probably  of  various  origins.       6'j'j 

The  cpidemicity  of  whooping-cough  presents  no  more  diffi- 
culty if  the  malady  be  viewed  as  'the  sequel  or  dregs  of 
something  else  than  if  it  be  taken  for  an  independent  primary 
affection.  The  many  infants  and  children  that  suffer  from  it 
together  may  have  equally  been  suffering  together  from  one  or 
other  of  the  various  things  of  which  it  is  assumed  to  be  the 
sequel — influenza,  measles,  sore-throat,  the  bronchitis  of  rickets, 
simple  bronchial  catarrh  of  the  winter,  simple  coryza.  Again, 
it  may  be  a  secondary  or  residual  affection  with  many,  but  a 
communicable  disease  to  others.  Much  of  the  whooping-cough 
of  an  epidemic  is  believed  by  good  authorities,  such  as  Bouchut 
and  Struges*,  to  be  simply  mimetic,  or  a  habit  of  coughing 
acquired  by  hearing  other  children  coughing  in  a  particular 
way,  just  as  chorea  is  sometimes  acquired  in  schools  or  hospital- 
wards  through  the  mere  spectacle  of  it.  But  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  much  of  the  whooping-cough  which  swells  the  bills  of 
mortality  is  acquired  in  that  way.  The  children  that  die  of  it 
are  probably  most  of  them  such  as  had  only  escaped  dying 
of  the  measles  or  other  infective  disease,  or  of  the  non-specific 
catarrh,  which  had  preceded  the  whooping-cough. 

'  Mtd^  Times  and  Gat.  1885, 11.  p.  6. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


SCARLATINA  AND  DIPHTHERIA. 


Scarlatina  and  diphtheria  have  to  be  taken  together  in 
historical  work  for  the  reason  that  certain  important  epidemics 
of  the  1 8th  centur>%  both  in  Britain  and  in  the  Amcri 
colonies,  which  were  indeed  tlie  first  of  the  kind  in  mode 
English  experience,  cannot  now  be  placed  definitely  under  the 
one  head  or  the  other,  nor  divided  between  the  two.  It  may  be 
that  this  ambiguity  lies  actually  in  the  complex  or  undiflToren- 
tiated  nature  of  the  throat-distemper  at  that  time,  or  that  it 
arises  out  of  the  contemporary  manner  of  making  and  recording 
observations  upon  the  prevalent  maladies  of  seasons.  The 
older  or  Hippocratic  method  was  not  unlike  the  mason's  rule  of 
lead,  said  to  have  been  in  use  in  the  island  of  Lesbos  for 
measuring  uneven  stones ;  it  took  account  of  gradations, 
modifications,  affinities,  being  careless  of  symmetry,  of  definitions 
or  clean-cut  nosological  ideas,  or  the  dividing  Hnes  of  a  classi 
cation.  Sydenham  was  the  great  English  exponent  of  t 
method;  but,  in  one  of  his  more  discursive  passages,  he  sketched 
out  another  method  of  describing  diseases  as  if  they  were  speci 
or  natural  kinds*.  He  did  no  more  than  indicate  this  analoi 
at  tile  same  time  declining  to  put  it  in  practice;  so  that  Sauva 
correctly  described  his  great  Nosology  of  1763  as  being  coi 
structcd  "juxta  Sydenhamt  mentera  et  Botanicorum  ordine 
The  identification  of  scarlatina  in  its  modern  sense,  includs 
scarlatina  simplex  and  scarlatina  anginosa,  falls  really  in  the 
time  of  the  nosologies  in  the  generation  following  the  work 
Sauvages,  although  both  the  name  and  definition  in  the  mod 
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sense  were  used  in  England  as  early  as  1749.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  name  and  definition  of  diphtheria  were  little  known 
until  about  the  years  1856-59.  when  the  form  of  throat-distemper 
which  is  now  quite  definitely  joined  to  that  name  became 
suddenly  common,  having  been  almost  unheard  of  for  at  least 
two  generations  before.  The  only  English  writer  who  has 
attempted  to  unravel  the  accounts  of  the  i8th  century  epidemics 
of  throat-disease  was  Dr  Willan  in  his  unfinished  work  on 
Cutaneous  Diseases,  1808;  he  swept  the  whole  of  those  epidemic 
types  into  the  species  of  scarlatina,  to  which  also  he  reduced 
tlie  great  Spanish  epidemics  of  *'garrotillo"  in  the  i6th  and 
17th  centuries.  Whether  he  would  have  used  so  summary  a 
method  if  he  had  seen  the  sudden  return  of  diphtheria  in  1856, 
may  well  be  doubted  ;  at  all  events  tJie  German  writers  who 
brought  their  erudition  to  bear  upon  the  question  of  identity 
some  thirty  years  ago  have  discovered  true  diphtheria  among  the 
iSth  century  throat-distempers,  although  no  two  of  them  agree 
as  to  which  of  these  should  be  called  diphtheria  and  which 
scarlatina  anginosa.  It  is  one  advantage  of  a  historical  method 
that  the  complexities  of  things  may  be  stated  just  as  they  arc, 
with  due  criticism,  naturally,  of  the  matters  of  fact  and  of  the 
relative  credit  of  observers.  The  result  is  more  an  impression 
than  a  logical  conclusion, — an  impression  which  will  take  a 
colour  from  the  pre-existing  views  or  theoretical  preferences  of 
individual  readers  on  such  points  as  fixity  of  type  or  the 
incompetence  of  the  earlier  observers.  An  author  who  has 
puzzled  over  these  difficulties  in  detail  can  hardly  help  having  a 
tolerably  definite  impression  of  the  real  state  of  the  case ;  and  I 
do  not  seek  to  conceal  mine,  namely,  that  scarlatina  anginosa 
and  diphtheria  were  not  in  nature  so  sharply  differentiated  in  the 
1 8th  century  as  they  have  been  since  1856. 

The  significant  name  of  pestis  j^ntturuosa  or  plague  of  the 
throat  is  given  by  the  St  Albans  chronicler  to  the  great 
pestilence,  or  some  part  of  it,  in  1315-16,  during  one  of  the 
worst  periods  of  famine  and  murrain  in  the  whole  English 
history.  But  those  two  words  being  all  that  we  have  to  base 
upon,  there  is  no  use  speculating  whether  the  disease  was 
scarlatina  anginosa,  or  diphtheria,  or  something  different  from 
either.  This  is  perhaps  the  only  reference  to  an  epidemic 
throat-distemper  in  England  for  several  centuries  in  which 
bubo-plague  was  the  grand  infection.     In  the  popular  medical 
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handbooks  of  the  Tudor  i>eriod  one  naturally  looks  forscarlati 
among  the  diseases  of  children.     In  Elyot's  Caste!  of  H<ah 
(1541),  "the  purpyles"  is  mentioned  among  children's  maladi 
in  company  with  smallpox  and  measles,  and  the  same  name 
in  the  London  bills  of  mortality  from  tlieir  b(^inning  in    16 
although  it  does  not  appear  whether  the  deaths  assigned  to 
were  of  children  or  adults.     Perhaps  the  most  common  use 
purples  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  was  for  a  form  of  child 
fever    often    attended    with    discoloured   miliary   vesicles.      In 
Scotland,  according  to  Sibbald  (1684),  '*the  fevers  called  purple" 
were  any  fevers,  even  measles  or  smallpox,  in  which  livid 
dark   spots   occurred   as   an   occasional    thing.     Unless   a    U 
scarlatinal  deaths  arc  included  under  "purples"  in  the  London 
bills  (they  could  not  have  been  many  in  any  case),  there  is  no 
other  evidence  of  their  existence  until  1703,  when  the  entr>'  of 
scarlet  fever  appears  for  the  first  time,  with  seven  deaths  to  it 
the   year.     The  heading   remains  in   the  bills   until    1730   (th 
deaths  never  more  than  one  figure),  after  which  it  is  me 
with  fevers  in  general.    The  same  indications  of  the  insignifican 
of  scarlatina  among  the  causes  of  death  in  the  17th  century  ma 
be  got  from  the  medical  writers  in  London. 

Sydenham  introduced  into  the  third  edition  (1675)  of  h 
Observationes  Medicae  a  short  chapter  entitled  *'  Febris  Scarl 
tinaV  It  was  a  disease  that  might  occur  at  any  time  of  t 
year,  but  occurred  mostly  in  the  end  of  summer,  sometimes 
infesting  whole  families,  tlie  children  more  than  the  elders.  It 
began  with  a  rigor,  as  other  fevers  did,  the  malaise  being  but 
slight.  Then  the  whole  skin  became  interspersed  with  smal 
red  spots,  more  numerous^  broader,  redder  and  less  uniform 
in  measles ;  they  persisted  for  two  or  three  days  and 
vanished,  and,  as  the  cuticle  returned  to  its  natural  state,  ther« 
were  successive  desquamations  of  ftne  branny  scales,  which  he 
compares  elsewhere  to  those  following  the  measles  of  16701 
Sydenham  took  it  to  be  a  moderate  effervescence  of  the  bl 
from  the  heat  of  the  summer  just  over,  or  from  some  s 
excitement.  It  was  a  mild  affair,  not  calling  for  blood-lett 
nor  cardiac  remedies,  and  requiring  no  other  regimen 
abstinence  from  flesh  and  spirituous  liquors,  and  that  the  patie 
should  keep  in  doors,  but  not  all  day  in  bed.  The  disease,  he 
says,  amounted  to  hardly  more  than  a  name  ijtoc  vtorbi  no 

'  S^iienhami  Optra,  cd.  Grcenhill.  184^.  p.  243. 
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vix  cnim  altius  assurgif) ;  but  it  appears  that  it  was  sometimes 
fatal ;  and  in  those  cases  Sydenham  was  inch'ned,  after  his  wont, 
to  blame  the  fussiness  of  the  medical  attendant  {nimia  mvdici 
diligefitia).  If  convulsions  or  coma  preceded  the  eruption,  a 
large  epispastic  should  bo  applied  to  the  back  of  the  neck  and 
paregoric  administered.  Whether  Sydenham  was  describing 
true  scarlatina  simplex, or  a  *scarIatiniform  variety  of  contagious 
roseola,"  it  is  from  him  that  we  derive  the  name  of  scarlatina  by 
continuous  usage  to  the  present  time'. 

A  few  years  after  Sydenham  had  thus  described  scarlatina, 
Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  physician  and  naturalist  of  Edinburgh, 
professed  to  have  discovered  the  same  as  a  new  species  of 
disease.  "Just  as  the  luxury  of  men,''  he  says,  "  increases  every 
day,  so  there  grow  up  new  diseases,  if  not  unknown  to  former 
generations,  yet  untreated  of  by  them.  Nor  is  this  surprising, 
since  new  depravations  of  the  humours  arise  from  unwonted 
diets  and  from  various  mixtures  of  the  same.  Among  the  many 
diseases  which  owe  their  origin  to  this  age,  there  has  been  most 
recently  {nuperrime)  observed  a  fever  which  is  called  Scarlatina, 
from  the  carmine  colour  (named  by  our  people  ia  the  vernacular 
scarlet)  with  which  almost  the  whole  skin  is  tinged.  Of  this 
disease  the  observations  are  not  so  many  that  an  accurate  theory 
can  be  delivered  or  a  method  of  cure  constructed."  He  proceeds 
to  append  one  case — a  child  of  eight,  daughter  of  one  of  the 
senators  of  the  College  of  Justice,  who  fell  ill  with  redness  of  the 
face  (thought  at  first  to  indicate  smallpox  coming  on),  became 
delirious  and  restless,  then  had  the  redness  all  over,  which 
disappeared  and  left  the  child  well  about  the  fifth  day.  He  had 
heard  from  some  of  his  colleagues  that  the  scarlet  rash  was 
sometimes  interspersed  with  vesicles — perhaps  the  miliaria  so 
much  in  evidence  a  generation  or  two  later.  In  adults,  Sibbald 
had  seen  the  cuticle  fall  from  nearly  the  whole  body.  But 
extremely  few  (paucissimi)  had  died  of  this  fever.  Like 
Sydenham,  he  omits  to  mention  sore-throat  and  dropsy'. 

'  M»lon.  Afed,  Tram.  Col.  Phys.  v.,  having  seen  an  extensive  epidemic  attended 
by  a  red  rash  in  one  of  the  great  public  schools,  was  disposetl  to  erect  it  into  a  new 
type  of  roseola,  owing  to  its  mildness,  while  he  admitic<l  that  it  was  the  same  as 
Sydenham'^  !>ccLrUtina  ^impltrx.  Macmicliael  (AVif  l-'iiT't*  of  thi  inft<tion  of  .StarM 
Ffvtr,  iMii.  p.  78)  thought  that  this  was  **  rather  a  proof  of  extreme  refinement,"  and 
ttiat  there  was  no  need  to  ^ve  il  a  new  designation.  Gee,  Brit,  Med,  yourn.^  t^3t 
II.  136,  cites  this  "refinement"  of  Maton's  as  one  of  the  noteworthy  things  in  the 
history  of  the  di^ca.ses  of  children  in  this  country. 

*  .Sir  Rol>crt  SihliaJd,  M.  D.,  Seoiia  //iu%frtUiX^  snv  Prodromus  Historian  Afaturalis. 
Edin.  16H4.     Lib.  11.  cap.  5,  p.  55. 
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Another  17th  century  reference  is  by  Morton,  who  practised 
in  London,  in  Newgate  Street,  from  about  1667  to  the  end  of 
the  century,  and  was  frequently  called  to  consult  with  apothe- 
caries or  other  physicians  in  cases  of  sickness  in  middle-class 
families.  In  the  second  volume  of  his  Pyretologia^  published  in 
1694,  he  has  a  chapter  "  De  Morbillis  et  Febre  Scarlatina,"  and 
a  separate  chapter  "De  Febre  Scarlatina."  His  position  towards 
scarlet  fever  is  peculiar.  He  uses  the  name,  he  says,  in  deference 
to  the  common  consent  of  physicians,  but,  for  his  own  part,  he 
thinks  scarlatina  different  from  measles  only  in  the  form  of  the 
rash,  so-called  scarlatina  being  confluent  measles  just  as  there 
is  a  confluent  smallpox.  Except  in  that  sense  he  sees  no  reason 
for  retaining  scarlatina  in  the  catalogue  of  diseases.  Both  arise 
from  the  same  cause,  both  have  hacking  cough,  heaviness  of  the 
brain,  sneezing,  diarrhoea;  the  single  difference  is  that  in 
scarlatina  the  rash  is  continuous.  He  gives  eleven  cases,  most 
of  w^hich  are  clearly  enough  cases  of  measles;  but  the  fourth 
case,  that  of  his  own  daughter,  Marcia,  aged  seven,  in  1689,  "in 
quo  fcbris  dicta  Scarlatina,  tempore  pracscrtim  aestivo,  quadan* 
tenus  publice  grassabatur,"  had  no  cough,  nor  redness  of  the 
eyes,  nor  diarrhoea,  nor  any  other  catarrhal  symptoms  (such  as 
her  sister  had  in  1685),  but  on  the  fourth  day  a  continuous 
scarlet  rash  over  the  whole  skin,  which  ended,  not  in  a  desqua- 
mation of  fine  branny  scales,  but  in  parchment-like  peeling. 
The  eleventh  instance  is  complex  enough  to  show  that  Morton 
had  some  reason,  at  that  early  stage  in  the  history  of  scarlatina, 
for  hesitattug  to  make  the  disease  a  distinct  type  under  a  name 
of  its  own. 
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About  midsummer,  1689,  he  was  called  to  the  house  of  his  friend 
Mr  Hook,  merchain,  of  Pye  Alley,  Fenchurch  Street,  and  found  the  whole 
household,  three  young  girls, one  little  boy,  and  their  aunt  Mrs  llarnardiston, 
a  matron  ajjed  seventy,  all  suffering  from  thu  effects  of  some  infection  of  as 
deleterious  a  kind  as  synochus,  the  symptoms  being  hacking  cough,  coma, 
delirium,  and  other  signs  of  malignity.  Bui  on  the  4ih,  5th,  or  6ih  day, 
each  had  a  scarlatinal  rash  all  over  the  skin,  which  lasted  until  the  7th,  Sib 
or  loth  day.  Two  of  the  girls,  and  the  boy,  had  *'on  the  4th  or  5th  day  of 
the  cfllorcsccncc"  extensive  parotid  swellings,  diDiculty  of  swallowing, 
vibrating  arteries,  and  other  urgent  symptoms,  for  which  they  were  blooded. 
The  parotid  abscesses  burst,  and  discharged  a  copious  acrid,  corrosive  pus 
by  the  nostrils,  cars  and  throat,  for  the  space  of  thirty  days,  during  which 
ihc  patients  gradually  got  well.  The  third  girl  had,  on  the  3rd  or  4th  day 
of  the  rash,  a  painful  swelling  in  the  left  armpit,  not  unlike  a  bubo  ;  she  also 
was  blooded,  and  recovered  completely,  the  swelling  having  broken  and 
discharged  pus  for  many  days.  The  case  of  the  aunt,  aged  seventy,  was 
somewhat  different ;  she  neglected  her  medicines,  acquired  a  "carcinoma* 
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or    slouj^h  over    the   pubes,  which    became    gangrenous,   recovered  with 
difficulty,  and  lived  three  years  longer. 

Morton  calls  these  cases  a  veritable  pestis  or  plague ;  and  he 
goes  on  in  the  same  context  to  say:  "what  swellings  have  I 
seen  of  the  uvula,  fauces,  narcs,  and  how  protracted  !  At  other 
times,  what  turgid  lips,  covered  with  sordid  crusts  and  ulce- 
rated!"— instancing  the  child  of  Mr  Blaney,  who  had  these 
symptoms  long  after  the  efilorescence,  together  with  fever  and 
coma*.  These  cases,  all  given  under  the  eleventh  history 
illustrating  the  chapter  on  Scarlatina,  are  perhaps  not  different 
from  those  which  Huxham,  next  in  order,  described  in  1735,  but 
not  under  the  same  name.  It  would  appear  from  a  reference  in 
Hamilton's  essay  on  Miliary  Fever,  published  in  17 10,  that 
scarlet  fever  continued  to  be  seen  in  London:  "If,  in  a  scarlet 
fever,  miliary  pustules  should  arise,  dying  away  with  a  red 
colour,  they  promise  safety'." 

Several  of  the  annalists  of  epidemic  constitutions  agree  as  to 
fatal  anginas  in  the  year  1727,  with  an  exantliem  of  the  miliary 
kind.  Wintringham,  of  York,  mentions  the  two  things  apart — in 
one  place  a  putrid  fever  with  cutaneous  eruptions  of  a  fuscous 
colour,  sometimes  dry,  sometimes  filled  with  a  clear  serum ;  fn 
another  place,  "about  this  time  many  anginas  were  prevalent, 
attended  with  extreme  suffocation,  which  proved  fatal  unless 
they  were  speedily  relieved,"  He  mentions  the  same  putrid 
fever  in  the  summer  of  1728,  and  again  anginae.  Hillary,  who 
was  then  at  Ripon,  gives  the  same  fever  in  1727  (or  perhaps  in 
1726)  with  miliary  eruption,  and  chronicles  *'a  fatal  suffocative 
quinsey"  in  the  winter  of  1727-28,  of  which  many  died,  especially 
those  that  had  been  reduced  by  the  fever.  Huxham's  account 
of  an  epidemic  malady  of  the  throat  and  neck  at  Plymouth  in 
January  and  February,  1728,  might  relate  to  mumps  (which 
Hillary  and  an  Edinburgh  observer  describe  clearly  enough 
under  173O1  *"^  under  October,  1728,  he  describes  an  erysipe- 
latous and  petechial  fever,  often  relieved  by  an  eruption  of  red 
miliary  vesicles  accompanied  by  sweats,  the  same  miliary  fever 
being  again  common  in  the  autumn  of  1729.    This  association 

*  Richard  Morton,  M.D.     Pytrtoiogia.     2  vols.     London,  1693-94.  il.  69. 

■  Engl,  traoid.  1737.  p.  60.  The  reference  bv  Dover  {Amitftt  Physicu»m*s 
l^S^^yy  '73''  P'  "?)•  '*  almost  in  the  words  of  Syclcnliain,  his  master:  "  Thw  ii  a 
fever  of  a  niiUlcr  kind  than  the  measlcb  [of  which  latter  he  ilid  not  remcmbci  nnyonc^s 
dying  till  .iImhiI  txtctity-live  ycflff  since],  anil  does  not  want  the  nssislancc  of  a  doctor. 
The  ^kiii  seems  to  be  uuivcTKilty  inllamctl,  but  the  innatumation  goes  off  in  forty- 
ci^M  hours." 
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of  "  putrid  "  fever  with  sore-throat  became  still  more  notable  W 
the  period  17  50-60. 

These  anginas  of  r727-28  are  unimportant  compared  with 
the  outbreak  a  few  years  later.  We  hear  first  from  Edinburgh 
in  June.  1733,  of  scarlet  fever  and  sore  throats  frequent  in 
several  parts  of  the  country  near  the  city,  and  continuing  all 
through  the  summer  into  the  winter  and  spring  of  1734'.  Then 
in  April,  1734,  begins  a  series  of  important  notes  by  Huxham  at 
Plymouth'.  In  that  month,  he  says,  ■  there  began  a  certain 
anginose  fever  ("for  so  I  shall  call  it"),  raging  more  and  more 
every  day.  It  mostly  affected  children  and  young  people. 
Among  other  symptoms  were  vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  pain  and 
swelling  of  the  fauces,  languor,  anxiety,  delirium  or  stupor, 
favourable  issue  being  attended  with  sweats  and  red  pustules, 
In  May  it  was  raging  worse,  with  more  severe  angina  and  mos 
troublesome  "aphthae."  In  June  it  was  now  miliary-pustular, 
and  not  seldom  erysipelatous,  while  the  throat  was  "  less 
oppressed."  On  the  6th  or  7th  day  the  cuticle  looked  roug! 
and  broken  as  if  thickly  sprinkled  with  bran  ;  at  length  the 
whole  desquamated — sometimes  the  entire  skin  of  the  sole  of 
tlie  foot  coming  off.  The  more  copious  the  rash,  the  better  the 
chance  for  life.  It  was  contagious,  affecting  several  in  tlie  same 
house.  In  July  it  cut  off  several  within  six  days  of  the  onse' 
Huxliam's  references  to  this  putrid  miliary  fever  in  Devon  an 
Cornwall  go  on  for  some  time,  without  farther  mention  of  the 
throat  complication.  In  April.  1735.  "raro  nunc  adest  strangulans 
faucium  dolor,  paucaeque  nunc  erumpunt  pustulae."  fiut«  in 
September,  1736,  he  enters  again,  "  febrcs  miliares,  scarlalFnac. 
pustulosae,"  often  attended  with  swelling  of  the  parotid  glands 
and  of  the  fauces,  and  with  profuse  sweats. 
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The  most  important  scene  of  fatal  angina  with  rash  in  the 
same  period  (1734-35)  was  the  North  American  colonies^^M 
Before  coming  to  that  remarkable  outburst,  I  shall  mention  ond^f 
curious  coincident  outbreak  in  the  island  of  Barbados.  Dr^i 
Warren,  who  occupies  his  pen  chiefly  with  yellow  fever,  says*:^a 
"In  this  space  of  time  [1734  to  1738],  there  arose  here  a  fev^H 
other  diseases,  that  were  really  epidemical  and  of  the  contagious^^ 
kind  too,  few  escaping  them  in  families  where  tlaey  had  once  got 

46. 
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'  06s.  dt  aere  €t  mark,  tpid* 
»  H.   Warren.  M.D.,  On  th^ 
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a  footing.  The  first  was  an  obstinate  and  ill-favour'd  erysipe- 
latous quinsey.  The  second  a  very  anomalous  scarlet  fever,  in 
which  almost  all  the  skin,  even  of  the  hands  and  feet,  peeled 
off," — just  as  Huxham  described  for  Devonshire. 

It  IS  beyond  our  purpose  to  include  the  evidence  from  foreign 
countries ;  but  it  may  be  noted  in  this  context  that  Le  Cat,  in 
tracing  the  antecedents  of  the  great  Rouen  fever  in  his  paper  of 
1754.  refers  to  many  fatal  anginas  in  that  city  about  twenty 
years  before'.  Thus  we  find  about  the  year  1735  evidence  of 
the  beginning  of  a  remarkable  "constitution"  of  throat-disease 
both  in  the  old  world  and  in  the  n^vi.  But  the  facts  In  America 
stand  out  with  peculiar  prominence,  and  shall  be  given  on  the 
threshold  of  the  subject  as  fully  as  possible. 

The  Throat-distemper  of  New  England,  1735-36. 

The  accounts  of  the  great  wave  of  "throat-distemper"  that 
spread  over  the  towns  and  villages  of  New  England  in  1735  are 
singularly  clear  and  even  numerically  precise.  The  arrival  of 
this  sickness  is  one  of  the  most  definite  incidents  in  the  whole 
history  of  epidemics;  it  was  hardly  possible  for  the  common 
belief,  whether  popular  or  professional,  to  have  been  mistaken 
about  it.  Just  a  hundred  years  had  passed  since  the  first 
settlement  of  the  Puritans  on  Massachusetts  Bay  and  along  the 
Connecticut  river;  Boston  had  grown  to  a  town  of  some 
12,000  inhabitants,  and  many  small  towns  and  townshipis  had 
sprung  up  along  the  coast  and  in  the  interior.  The  population 
was  still  sparse,  although  it  was  growing  rapidly  from  within  ;  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  even  the  largest  towns  could  then  have 
deser\'ed  the  strictures  which  Noah  Webster  passed  upon  them 
two  generations  later*. 

In  the  mother  country  at  that  time,  smallpox  was  the  great 
infectious  malady  of  infancy  and  childhood.  It  was  not 
unknown  in  the  colonies,  Boston  having  had  epidemics  in  1721. 


*  Lc  CsX^  in  PhiL  TVaiis.  XLix.  49:  In  1  736  anti  1737,  a  prevalence  of  gangrenous 
sore-tlirofttft  whidi  chicHy  attnckcd  children.  They  rcflppearcd  in  1748  in  yimny 
persons  of  the  lirJ  dislinclion,  not  duly  at  Rt>ucn,  hut  al>u  at  St  Cyr.  near  Versailles, 
untl  at  P.-iris. 

*  Wclwler,  Rruf  History  of  Ef'iiicmuk  and  PcitiUntial  DisMtts,  Hartford.  I7'>9. 
II-  153:  "Awajr,  then,  with  cntwded  ciiies— the  ihiriy  feci  lot&  and  alleys,  the 
artificial  reservoirs  nf  lillh,  the  hol-t>cds  of  atmospheric  poison  !  Sach  arc  otir 
cities—thcy  are  crcai  prisons,  built  with  immense  labour  to  breed  infection  and 
hurrying  mankind  prematnrcly  to  the  grave." 
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1730  and  1752,  and  Charleston  an  epidemic  in  1738  after 
almost  free  interval  of  thirty  years.  Even  in  the  chief  cities  of, 
the  colonies  such  epidemics  were  only  occasional,  affectii 
adults  and  adolescents  perhaps  more  than  infants  and  as  much 
as  children  ;  while  in  such  a  town  as  Hampton,  for  which  the^j 
register  was  well  kept  from  173S,  it  is  known  that  there  were  no^H 
smallpox  deaths  in  the  tAventy  years  following,  or  until  the^^ 
period  1755-63,  when  four  died  of  the  disease,  and  that  only  one 
death  from  it  occurred  in  the  next  recorded  period  of  ten  yeai 
1767  to  1776.  It  was  in  these  circumstances  of  a  growin| 
population,  almost  untouched,  at  least  in  tlie  inland  towns,  by] 
the  great  infantile  infectious  malady  of  the  old  country,  that 
throat-distemper  broke  out  and  raged  in  the  manner  now  to  be 
described. 

The  disease  "  did  emei^e  "  as  Douglass  says,  on  the  20th  of 
May,  1735,  at  Kingston  township,  some  fifty  miles  to  the  east  ofj 
Boston'.     The  first  child  seized  died  in  three  days;  in  about  a] 
week  after  three  children  in  a  family  some  four  miles  distant 
were  successively  seized,  and  all  died  on  the  third  day ;  it  con-j 
tinued    to    spread    through    the    township,    and    Douglass    was] 
informed  that  of  the  first  forty  cases  none  recovered.     It  wj 
vulgarly  called  the  "throat  illness"  or  "plague  in  the  throat.' 
Some  died    quickly  as   if  from  prostration,  but  most  had  "  a      1 
symptomatic  affection  of  the  fauces  or  neck :  that  is,  a  sphace->^H 
lation  or  corrosive  ulceration  in  the  fauces,  or  an    infiltration^^ 
and  tumefaction  in  the  chops  and  forepart  of  the  neck,  so  turgid 
as  to  bring  all  upon  a  level  between   the  chin  and  sternum, 
occasioning  a  strangulation  of  the  patient  in  a  very  short  time." 
In  August  it  was  at  Exeter,  a  town  six  miles  distant,  but   it 
did  not   app>ear  at   Chester,  six  miles   to   the  westward,  until 
October.     After  the  first  fatal  outburst  in  Kingston   township 
it  became  somewhat  milder;  but  in  the  country  districts  of  New 
Hampshire  it  was  fatal  to  i  in  3,  or  t  in  4  of  the  sick,  and  in 
scarce  any  place  to  less  than  i  in  6.    This  average  was  made  up 
by  its  excessive  fatality  in  some  families  ;  Boynton  of  Newbury 
Falls  lost  his  eight  children ;  at  Hampton  Falls  twenty-seven 
died  in  five  families.     The  following  table,  compiled  by  Fitch,j 
minister  of  Portsmouth,  shows  the  deaths  from  it  in  varioui 

*  W,  DoagLosK.  M.t).»  T%e  Prartiaxl  f/istory  of  a  A'm<  EfidiMifo!  /Crm^i 
Mdtaiy  Ptvrr,  un'tM  ttn  Auffina  lUcusculosa^  -whuh  prctntitai  in  i^^ai*  England  p*  j 
yean  1735  ami  1736.  Boslon,  N.K.  1736.  Thifc  rare  essay  was  rqirinted  in  tl 
A^w  EnglaHd  jToum.  of  Mtd.  qhU  Surg,  XIV.  1  (Jon.  1815). 
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towns  and  townships  of  New  Hampshire  during  fourteen  months 
from  May,  1735,  to  26  July,  1736,  with  the  ages' : 

Deaths  from  the  throat-distemper  in  14  months^  1735-36  (Filch). 


Unaer 

Ten  to 

ten  yean 

twenty 

Portsmouth 

81 

IS 

Dover 

77 

8 

Hampton 

37 

8 

Hampton  Falls 

160 

40 

Exeter 

J05 

18 

Newcastle 

— 

Gosport 

34 

2 

Rye 

34 

10 

Greenland 

13 

2 

Newingion 

16 

5 

Newmarket 

ao 

Stretham 

18 

— 

Kingston 

96 

15 

Durham 

79 

M 

Chester 

31 

Twenty  Tbirty 

to  thirty         to  forty 


Above 

forty 

2 


Total 

99 
88 

55 

220 

127 
ti 

n 
44 
18 
21 
22 
18 
113 
100 

2t 


802 


139 


35 


984 


The  meaning  of  these  figures  in  the  townships  of  New 
Hampshire  will  appear  from  the  case  of  Hampton.  In  the  year 
1736  its  burials  from  all  causes  were  69.  and  its  baptisms  50; 
while  the  throat-distemper  alone,  during  fourteen  months  of  that 
and  the  previous  year,  cut  off  55.  As  we  have  seen,  Hampton 
had  no  smallpox  to  ravage  its  children  ;  but  the  throat-disease 
of  1735-36  had  almost  the  same  effect  as  the  occasional  disastrous 
epidemics  of  smallpox  had  upon  English  towns  of  a  corre- 
sponding population  or  annual  average  of  births. 

This  plague  in  the  throat  attacked  the  children  of  the  most 
sequestered  houses,  especially  those  situated  near  rivers  or  lakes. 
It  was  least  fatal  to  those  who  lived  well,  both  Douglass  and 
Coldcn  assigning  the  salt  diet,  and  other  things  likely  to  produce 
psora,  as  the  reason  of  its  greater  severity.  In  the  country 
districts  or  townships,  in  which  the  fatalities  were  most  numerous, 
it  would  appear  that  an  eruption,  scarlet  or  other,  was  not  only 
not  the  rule  but  even  something  of  a  rarity,  Douglass,  who  was 
familiar  with  the  exanthem  in  the  Boston  cases,  assigns  its 
absence  in  the  country  to  a  mistaken  evacuant  treatment,  by 
which  "  the  laudable  and  salutary  cuticular  eruption  has  been  so 
perverted  as  to  be  noticeable  only  in  a  few,  and  in  these  it  was 
called  a  scarlet  fever." 


In  Bdknap'i  Hisiwy  tf  Kew  ffampthin.    Boston,  1791. 
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When  the  disease  broke  out   in  due  course  at   Boston 
proved  much  less  malignant  than  in  the  country.    The  first  cas^ 
on  the  2oth  August,  had  white  specks  in  the  throat  and  an 
efflorescence  of  the  skin.   A  few  more  soon  followed  in  the  same 
locality,  of  which  none  were  fatal;   they  had  soreness   in  the 
throat,  the  tonsils  swelled  and  speckt,  the  uvula  relaxed,  a  slight 
fever,  a  flush  in  the  face  and  an  er>'sipelas-like  efflorescence  on 
the  neck  and  extremities.   The  first  death  was  not  until  October, 
the  disease  becoming  more  frequent  and  more  fatal  in  November, 
and  reaching  its  worst  in  the  second  week  of  March,  when  the 
burials  from  all  causes  rose  to  24,  the  average  per  week  in  ai^^ 
ordinary  season  being  10.     The  fatalities  in  Boston  were  so  Tei^H 
for  the  enormous  number  of  cases  that  many  could  scarce  be  per-      ■ 
suaded  that  it  was  the  same  disease  as  in  the  Townships.    In  th< 
corresponding  weeks  (i  Oct  to  1 1  May)  of  eight  ordinary  yeai 
preceding,   the   average   deaths  were  268,  whites   and   slaves 
during  this  sickness  they  were  382,  or  an  excess  of  114,  whicl 
were  probably  all  due  to  the  throat-distemper,  as  many  as 
fatal  cases  having  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Douglass  himselj 
He  estimates  the  whole  number  of  attacks  at  4CXX),  giving 
ratio  of  one  death  in  thirty-five  cases ;  but  it  is  clear  that  vci 
slight  cases  of  sore-throat  were  counted  in. 

The  fatal  cases  in  Boston  seem  to  have  shown  a  great  range  of  malignani 
s^'niptoms  :  "We  have  anaiomically  inspected  persons  who  died  of  u  with 
so  intense  a  foetor  from  the  violence  of  the  disease  that  some  practitioners 
could   not   continue   in    the  room."    Among   the  bad   symptoms  were  the 
coming  and  going  of  the  miliary  eruption,  dark  livid  colour  of  the  same,  the 
vesicles   large,   distinct  and   pale,   like   cr^'stallinc   smallpox ;  an  ichorous 
discharge  from  the  nose;   many  mucous  linings  expectorated,  reseniblmg 
the  cuticle  raised  by  blisters ;  pus  brought  up  where  no  sloughs  cuuld 
seen  in  the  fauces  ;    extension   to  the  bronchi,  with   symptoms  of  a   Ne^ 
England  quinsey  (? croup);  in  some  children,  spreading  ulcers  behind  the 
ears  ;  the  tongue  throwing  off  a  complete  slough  with  marks  of  the  papillae. 
Among  the  after-effects  in  severe  cases  were  anasarca  or  dropsy  of  the  skii 
haemorrhages,  urtications,  serpiginous  eruptions  chiefly  in  the  face,  purulei 
pustules,  boils,  or  imposihumaiions  in  the  groins,  armpits  and  other  parts 
the  body,  indurations  of  the  front  of  the  neck  (the  same  by  which  many  in 
the  country  were  suffocated,  and  a  few  in  Boston),  hysteric  symptoms  in 
women,  and  epileptic  fits. 

Douglass  gives  special  attention  to  the  eruption,  which  he  calls  miliai 
in  his  title-page.     Some  had  a  sore-throat  without  any  eruption,  and  a  vei 
few  had  an  eruption   with   no  affection  of  the  throat  beyond  the  tonsil 
and  uvula  swollen.     In  some  the  eruption   preceded  the  soreness  of  |] 
throat,  in  some  the  two  came  together,  but  in  the  general  case  the  erupch 
was  a  httle  later  than  the  aflcction  in  the  tliroat.     The  ordinary  course 
a  chill   and  shivering,  spasmodic  wandering   pains,  vomiting   or   at   V 
nausea,  pain,  swtllmg   and  redness  of  the   tonsils  and   uvula,  with   s< 
white  specks  :  then  followed  a  flush  in  the  face,  with  some  miliary  ciupt^ 
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attended  by  a  bcniyn  mild  fever ;  soon  after,  the  miliary  efflorescence 
appears  on  the  neck,  chest  and  extremities  ;  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  the 
rash  is  at  its  height  and  well  defined,  with  fair  inter\als  ;  the  flushing  j^oes 
off  gradually  with  a  general  itching,  and  in  a  day  or  two  more  the  cuticle 
scales  or  peels  off,  especially  in  the  extremities.  At  the  same  lime  the 
cream-coloured  sloughs  or  specks  on  the  fauces  become  loose  and  arc  cast 
off,  and  the  swelling  goes  down.  Where  the  miliary  eruptions  were  con- 
siderable, the  extremities  peeled  in  scraps  or  strips  \\\ix  rxuviae  \  in  one  or 
two,  the  nails  of  the  fingers  and  toes  were  shed.  Some  who  had  little  or  no 
obvious  eruption  underwent  a  seating  or  peeling  of  the  cuticle. 

The  epidemic  having  spent  its  force  upon  the  New  England 
towns  from  the  autumn  of  1735  until  the  summer  of  1736, 
gradually  travelled  westward,  and  was  two  years  in  reaching  the 
Hudson  River,  distant  only  two  hundred  miles  in  a  straight  line 
from  Kingston,  where  it  first  appeared  in  May,  1735.  It  con- 
tinued its  progress,  with  some  interruptions,  until  it  spread  over 
the  colonies  from  Pemaquid  in  44"  N.  latitude  to  Carolina  ;  and 
as  Douglass,  writing  in  1736,  had  heard  that  "it  is  in  our  West 
India  Islands,"  it  was  probably  the  same  disease  that  Warren 
recorded  for  Karbados  in  the  same  years  under  the  names  of  "  an 
obstinate  and  ill-favour'd  erysipelatous  quinsey,"  and  "a  very 
anomalous  scarlet  fever";  and  the  same  as  the  epidemic  "sore- 
throats  "  that  another  records  for  the  Virgin  Islands  in  1737*- 

Although  it  usually  attacked  several  children  in  the  same 
house,  it  did  not  seem  to  be  communicable,  like  smallpox,  from 
person  to  jwrson  or  by  the  medium  of  infected  clothes.  The 
Boston  physicians  held  a  consultation  on  the  point,  and  published 
their  opinion  that  it  proceeded  entirely  from  "some  occult 
quality  of  the  air." 

This  was  the  first  appearance  of  sore-throat  with  efflorescence 
of  the  skin  among  the  English  colonists  of  North  America.  For  at 
least  two  generations  after,  the  disease  remained  in  the  country, 
breaking  out  unaccountably  from  time  to  time  at  one  place  or 
another  and  often  cutting  oflT  many  children,  but  never  so 
malignantly  as  at  first'.  Coldcn,  writing  from  near  New  York 
in  1753,  says:» 


*  Gmt.  Afagat.  Feb.  1755,  p.  7.^. 

■  Tlie  account  by  Kcninlcy,  of  I'hilaitclphia,  written  alxnil  1769  (Crttt.  A/a^z. 
XXXIX.  351).  refers  to  a  great  epidemic  of  lhroat-di.srase  in  New  Kn^dtitid  in  the 
spring,  summcK  and  nutunin  of  1746;  l)ui  the  ilaie  i&  almost  certainly  a  mistake  for 
1736,  OS  nu  Mieh  epiLlemic  tft  known  on  cnnlempomry  authority. 

*  CadwnlladcrCoIdeh,  M.  U.  "loiter  to  Dr  FoilicrKill  oii  thdhroat  Distcmijcr," 
dated  New  V.irk,  1  Ocl.  1753,  in  Afnf.  Oh.  um/  /n^M$nirt,  I.  111. 
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Scarlatina  and  Diphtheria. 


"  Ever  since  I  came  into  this  part  of  the  country  where  I  live  (now  a 
fourteen  years),  it  frequently  breaks  out  in  different  families  and   pla< 
without  any  previous  observable  cause,  but  does  not  spread  as  it  did  at  fi 
Sometimes  a  few  only  have  it  in  a  considerable  neighbourhood.      It  seems 
as  if  some  seeds  or  leaven  or  secret  cause  remains  wherever  it  ^ocs  \  for  I 
hear  of  the  like  observations  in  other  parts  of  the  country.     Several  have 
been  observed  to  have  it  more  than  once.*.  In  different  years  and  difTe 
persons  the  symptoms  arc  various.     In  some  seasons  it  has  been  aco 
panied  with   miliary  eruptions  all  over  the  skin  ;   and  at  such   times 
symptoms   about   the   throat   have   been    mild   and   the   disease   generally 
without  danger  if  not  ill  treated.     Some  have  had  sorcs>  like  those  on  t 
tonsils,  uith  a  corrosive  humour  behind  their  ears,  on  the  private  and  ot 
pans  of  the  body,  sometimes  without  any  ulceration  in  the  throat*'  (c 
given  of  a  child  of  ten  with  sores  on  the  pudenda). 

It  was  in   1754,  the  very  next  year  after  Colden  wrote 
above,  that  the  second  great  epidemic  of  throat-disteinpcr  arc 
in  New  Hampshire  and  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Massachusetl 
The  figures  of  its  mortality  which  have  been  preser\'ed  for  the" 
town  of  Hampton,  New  Hampshire,  may  .serve  as  a  sample 
its  prevalence  subsequent  to  the  original  explosion  of  1735 
In  the  first  epidemic,  1735-36,  there  died  at  Hampton  of  the" 
throat-distemper.  55  persons,  mostly  children.     In  the  second, 
from  January  1754  to  July   1755,  there  died  of  it  51   persons. 
The  deaths  from  all  causes  in  those  two  years  were  85,  and  tb^H 
births  70.  ^^k 

The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  deaths  from 
throat-distemper  to  the  deaths  from  all  causes  in  Hampton 
1735  to  1791  ^ 

Period 

»735-44 
"745-54 
1755  63 
1764-66 
\  1767-76 

1777-86 
1787-91 


Deaths  front 
throMt-distempcr 

I>caths  from 
allcmiu* 

30 

316 
22t 

t87 

3 
7 

0 

i»5 
99 

46 

It  was  once 
Samuel  Bard  in 


more   described,  for  New  York   city,   by" 
jy  I  ^    He  identifies  it  with  the  disease  descril 

by  Douglass  in  1735,  and  gives  an  account  of  it  on  the  whole 

like  Colden's. 


*  Belknap,  in.  491. 

^  Sumuel   Hard,  M.D.     *'An  Inquiry  into  the  Natare,  Conse  and  Care  of 
AnginA   Suffocniiva,  or   Sore  ihroai    nislcmpcr,  as  ii    is  commonly  callol    hy 
inh.ibitnnts  of  ttiiA  dly  aiul    colony."     Trans,  ^tmrr.    Phihs.  Soc.  \.   (l7rK>-i77] 
rhilad.  i77<.  !>•  3ii.     VVhat  purports  In  Ikt  a  translalion  of  ihU,  i%  given  in  Reul 
Rinfeil  tfOhs.  sur  U  Croup  (Paris,    i8io),  tlie  name  of  *' croup"  lM*inf;  InlroSl 
into  ihe  (illc,  and  some  strange  1ilicrtie«»  taken  with  thi:  text. 
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It  was  "uncommon  and  very  dangerous,"  mostly  a  malady  of  children 
under  ten.  They  drooped  for  several  days,  had  a  watery  eye,  then  a  bloated 
livid  countenance,  and  a  few  red  eruptions  here  and  there  on  the  face.  This 
went  on  for  three  or  four  days,  the  throat  meanwhile  showing  white  specks 
on  the  tonsils.  Sudden  and  great  prostration  ensued,  with  a  peculiar  hollow 
cough  and  lone  of  voice,  or  loss  of  voice,  constant  fever,  especially  nocturnal, 
and  a  degree  of  drowsiness.  In  fatal  cases  there  was  great  restlessness  and 
lf)ssing  of  Ihc  limbs  towards  the  end.  In  one  family  all  the  seven  children 
took  it  one  after  another  ;  three  died  out  of  the  four  elder  ;  the  three  younger 
recovered,  having  had  ulceration  behind  the  ears,  which  continued  for  several 
weeks  and  rendered  an  acrid,  corrosive  ichor.  Many  other  children  had 
these  ulcerations  behind  the  cars,  sometimes  with  swelling  of  the  parotid  and 
sublingual  glands.  The  same  ulcerations  might  occur  also  "in  different 
parts  of  the  body."  Sloughs  of  the  fauces  and  epiglottis  extended  as  a 
membranous  exudation  into  the  trachea.  Two  cases  occurred  in  women, 
one  of  tliem  having  assisted  to  lay  out  two  children  dead  of  the  distemper. 

The  last  time  of  its  general  spreading  (within  the  period 
covered  by  Helknap's  History  of  New  Htunpshire,  1791)  was  in 
1784-85-S6  and  -87.  It  was  first  seen  at  Sandford  in  the 
county  of  York,  and  thence  difTused  it.self  very  slowly  through 
most  of  the  towns  of  New  England  ;  but  its  virulence  and  the 
mortality  which  it  caused  were  comparatively  small'. 


I 
t 


Angina  maligna  in  England  from  1739. 

Although  there  had  been  an  extensive  prevalence  of  angina 
with  miliary  or  scarlet  or  erysipelatous  rash  in  Devon  and 
Cornwall  in  1734  and  following  years,  a  slight  amount  of  sore- 
throat  with  scarlet  fever  in  and  near  Edinburgh  in  1733,  a  great 
prevalence  of  throat-distemper  with  scarlet  or  miliary  rash  in  the 
North  American  colonies  in  1735-37.  and  an  ill-favoured  erysi- 
pelatous quinsy  as  well  as  an  anomalous  scarlet  fever  in 
Barbados,  St  Christopher,  &c.,  during  the  same  period,  yet  it 

*  I'he  impression  made  upon  modern  historians  by  these  American  accounts  of  the 
tliroai-distemMr  hax  nut  always  I>«eii  the  same.  Heckcr  finds  in  the  nuUdy 
dcicrilted  by  Douglxss  the  fomi  of  Fnesfthninne^  or  miliaiy  diplilhcria,  a  somewhat 
rare  and  b)H)nulic  malady  ;  in  the  account  by  Hani,  lie  fimls  hiitttigr  Bravdbriinne ,  or 
niemlinitiniis  .ingin.i  maligna ;  while  he  finds  in  an  account  by  Chalmers  for 
Charlcslun,  S.  Carolina,  in  1770,  a  ihinJ  variety,  fritsfl'Sfharlackbriiutu.  or  miliary 
scarlet  angina.  .A.gain,  Jafle  finds  in  the  account  by  Bard  "many  analc^e>  xnth 
the  diphtheria  nf  our  own  day."  Kirsch  identities  the  throat-distcmpcr  of  Duugla.s!i 
and  Golden  as  *' exquisite  scariet  fever"  and  the  disea!»c  described  by  Bard  a.^ 
diphtheria.  Mdser  identifies  the  epidemic  described  by  Douglass  as  diphtheria. 
iMrd  himself  did  not  doubt  that  the  disease  which  he  saw  in  New  York 
,^^CYiou.s  to  1771  was  the  same  that  Douglass  saw  at  Boston  in  1735-36.  Ilcckcr, 
GeathuhU  licr  ncMcmt  JlntkuHtie,  BU.  1.  chap.  8.  Max  Jaffc,  •'Die  r>ii)hthcric  in 
epidcmio).  u.  dosoI.  Beziehung.  &c."  Original  pa|M:r  in  S*kmidCs  JakthUcher, 
CXIII.  (iS'i?).  p.  y7.  Hinch,  IM  ed.  of  Handb,  dfr  kisfor  ^ivi^r.  PaiAoi.  I.  «37, 
nutc  6;  ll.  115,  note  4;  and  and  ul.  III.  80.  Eng.  tnuul.  liascr,  Gnchiektt,  ^<* 
ni,  471- 
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not  until  the  end  of  the 


at 


r  1739  ^^^t  cases  more  or  less 
similar  occurred  in  London.  The  incident  that  first  drew 
attention  to  the  throat-distemper  in  the  capital  was  the  death  of 
the  two  sons  of  Henry  Pelham,  the  colleague  of  his  relative  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  in  the  premiership*.  Horace  Walpolc, 
writing  twenty  years  after  concerning  similar  calamities  in  the 
family  of  the  Earl  of  Bcssborough,  says  that  not  only  Mr  Pelliam's 
two  sons,  but  also  two  daughters  and  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Rutland  all  died  together.  Chandler,  writing  in  1761,  says  that 
he  well  remembered  the  disease  at  the  end  of  1739.  Karly 
1740  he  had  in  his  own  practice  as  an  apothecary  two  cases 
children  sick  in  one  family ;  the  first  died,  and  as  he  was  at 
a  loss  to  account  for  the  death,  there  being  "  something  in  the 
whole  of  the  case  quite  new  and  unknown  to  me/'  he  called  in 
Dr  Letherland  to  see  the  other,  who  declared  that  the  child 
would  die  also,  as  it  did.  Letherland  then  spoke  to  Chandler  of 
the  death  of  the  two  Pelhams  shortly  before,  "of  the  alarm 
caused  all  over  this  great  city,  both  from  its  novelty  and  fatali 
and  of  his  own  care  and  pains  in  turning  over  ancient  an 
modem  writers  to  see  if  he  could  trace  any  footsteps  of  this 
remarkable  and  terrible  disease:  at  last,  after  long  search,  he 
had  been  so  happy  as  to  discover  the  identical  disease  circum 
stantially  described  in  the  Spanish  writers*. 

The  identification  of  the  Engh'sh  throat-distemper  of  the  18 
century  uith  \.\\^ garrotillo  of  Spain  in  the  i6th  and  r7lh  cent 
rics  was  thus  undoubtedly  due  to  Letherland,  so  far  as  Engl 
learning  was  concerned,  and  he  received  due  credit  for  it  in  the 
Harveian    Oration    at  the   College  of  Physicians  on    the   fi 
occasion  after  his  death ^ 

Chandler  thus  described  the  state  of  the  disease  at  its  first 
breaking  out  in  1739: 

"The  first  and  common  appearances  are  fcvcrishness,  sickness,  voniiti 
or  purging;  ihc  propL-r  and  diagnostic  signs  which  follow  are  an  ulccn 
slough  in  some  pan  of  the  fauces,  discharging  a  Hjetid  matter. ..The  nosii 
are  glandered....From  the  absorption  of  the  Uelid  pus,  the  blood  is  coniai 

*  G^nt.  Magaz.  IX.  Nov.  17.^9,  p.  606  : — Died,  "Nov.  77,  ihc  eldest  and  yot 
son  of  Henry  Pelham,  Esq.  of  st>rc  Ihroars," 

*  John  Chamllcr,  F.K.S.,  A  Trratisf  0/  the  Disease  caiM  a  Cold.  Aho  a  S' 
Dtsariptum  efike  Geniattf  natun  atiti  sott  of  the  Putrid  Sore-  Throat*     London.  1  ■ 

P-   ."i5' 

*  Munk,  AW/  0/  the  CoHegr  of  Physicians,     Folhcrgill  cites  Spnnish  and 
f<trcig«  writcri  on  garrotHU  in  the  historical  intrDdtiction  to  bis  essay  un  the  S( 
I'hront  (1748),  without  mcntifimng  the  fact  that  letherland  had  been  before 
thai  field. 
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nalcd  ;  crimson  efllurescences  and  small  putrid  pustules  break  out  on  the 
skin  of  the  neck  and  breast,  a  quick  depressed  pulse,  with  n  tendency  rather 
lo  stupor  than  violent  perturbations  accompanying  all,  and,  if  not  relieved, 
terminate  in  delirium,  languor,  clammy  sweats  and  death." 

Fothcrgill,  whose  name  is  so  closely  associated  with  the 
outbreak  of  gangrenous  sore-throat  a  few  years  after,  makes 
little  of  the  earlier  epidemic  in  London  ;  besides  the  cases  in  the 
Pclham  family  and  some  others  in  the  same  part  of  the  town, 
there  were,  he  says,  very  few  observed,  so  that  "  the  disease  and 
the  remembrance  of  it" — including  Letheriand's  priority — 
*' seemed  to  vanish  altogether."  The  winter  of  1739-40,  in 
which  these  cases  had  occurred,  was  one  of  intense  frost  and  the 
beginning  of  a  two  years'  sickly  period  in  which  typhus  in 
Britain,  dysentery  and  typhus  in  Ireland,  reached  a  height 
unprecedented  in  the   18th  century. 


An  epidemic  of  Throat-disease  in  Ireland,   1743. 

In  Ireland  the  dysenteries,  typhus  and  relapsing  fevers, 
attendant  on  and  following  the  famine,  were  hardly  over  when 
the  plague  of  the  throat  began  among  the  children.  It  was  seen 
first  in  the  summer  of  1743  (an  influenza  having  preceded  in 
May  and  June),  it  raged  through  the  autumn  and  winter,  and 
was  not  extinct  for  many  years  after.  There  were  but  few 
instances  of  it  in  Dublin,  but  it  was  prevalent  in  the  adjoining 
counties,  and  exceedingly  so  in  Wicklow,  Carlow,  Queen's 
County,  Kilkenny,  Cavan,  Roscommon,  Lcilrim,  Sligo  "and 
perhaps  many  others,  carrying  oflf  incredible  numbers,  and 
sweeping  away  the  children  of  whole  villages  in  a  few  days." 
The  country  doctors,  who  knew  most  of  it,  were  not  apt  to  record 
their  experiences;  so  that  the  following  account,  which  Rutty 
extracted  from  Dr  Molloy,  is  all  the  record  that  remains  of  an 
epidemic  concerning  which  one  would  wish  to  have  known 
more ' : 

"It  is  peculiar  to  children,  and  those  chiefly  of  from  a  month  to  thicc, 
four,  five,  six,  eight  or  nine  years  old.  They  commonly  for  a  day  or  two,  or 
more,  had  a  litile  hoarseness,  sometimes  a  little  cough  ;  (hen  in  an  instant 
they  were  seized  with  a  i^rctit  sufTocation  lasting;  a  minute  or  two,  and  their 
face  became  livid  ;  they  have  frequent  returns  of  these  fits  of  suffocation  like 
asthmatic  persons.  The  said  sutTocaiion  is  ever  followed  by  one  symptom 
which  conUQucs  till  they  die,  viz.  a  prodigious  rattling  in  die  upper  part  of 

'  John  Rutty,  M.U.,  Cknmiflogical  History  of  the  Wtatkcr  anJ  Seastmtt  and 
prevaiiimg  Diseaus  in  Di^hlin^  tin rin^  forty  jttars.     Ixindun,   1770,   p.  loU. 
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the  aspera  arteria  [windpipe]  resembling  thai  sound  which  attends  col 
when  there  is  phlegm  that  cannot  be  got  up.  It  is  scarce  sensible  when  il 
are  awake  but  very  great  when  they  arc  asleep." 

While  there  is  httle  in  this  account  to  suggest  the  rnaligni 
sore-throat,  and  no  mention  of  a  miliary  or  scarlet  rash,  y 
Rutty  made  no  doubt  tliat  it  was  the  mah'gnant  angina,  coi 
paring  it  rather  to  that  described  by  Starr  for  Cornwall  in  17^ 
tlian  to  that  of  Fothergill's  description.  He  adds,  from  soi 
other  source  of  information,  that  children  had  generally  clammy 
sweats  upon  them,  with  foetor  of  the  breath.  Many  died  in 
twenty-four  hours ;  none  lived  above  frve  days.  Some  had 
tumours  behind  the  ears,  which  mortified.  Many  had  a  prodigioi 
weeping  behind  the  ears,  which  was  very  corrosive.  A  case 
given  of  a  child  recovering  after  a  profuse  sweat,  which  suggest* 
diaphoretic  treatment  by  warm  baths  and  sack-whey.  Swellini 
of  the  tonsils  and  uvula  were  not  observed. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  give  here  what  remains  to  be  said  of  the 
century  history  of  sore-throat  in   Ireland.     In    1744   Rutty  enters  "moi 
anginas"  in  Dublin.     In  March,  1751,  tumours  of  the  face,  jaws,  and  thr< 
following  an  epidemic  among  horses  in   December,   1750.     In   the  spring 
of  1752  "the  pestilential  angina"  made  great  havoc  among  children,     in 
the  spring  of  1755,  "the  gangrenous  sore-lliroat"  (same  as  in  1743)  was  fal 
to  some  children.     In  the  winter  of  1759 — 60  he  records  "scarlet  fever,"  ai 
a  singular  form  of  the  same  in  May,  1762,  noticed  under  Infiuenxa  (p.  35* 
This  must  serve  for  the  Irish  experiences,  although  it  is  far  from  satisfactoi 
But  it  should  be  added  that  Dr  James  Sims,  of  Tyrone,  who  came  to  Lond( 
afterwards  and  there  wrote  on  the  Scarlatina  Anginosa  (1786),  says  in 
account  of  his  Irish  practice  :  "  During  all  my  practice  Iiere  I  have  not  se< 
one  instance  of  the  malignant  ulcerous  sore-throat  as  described  by  authoi 
{op.cii.  1773.  P-  86). 


Malignant  Sore-throat  in  Cornwall,  1748. 

Dr  Starr,  of  Liskeard,  calls  the  Cornish  throat-disease  the 
Morbus  Stranguiatorius.     Writing  in  January,  1750,  he  said 
had  raged  in  several  parts  of  Cornwall  "  within  a  few  yeai 
with  great  severity*;  "Many  parishes  have  felt  its  cruelty,  ai 
whole  families  of  children  been  swept  off:  few,  very  few,  hai 
escaped.*'     Cases  given  by  himself  belong  to  the  year  1748;  ai 
Huxham,  who  did  not  meet  with  it  at  Plymouth  until  1750-5] 
says  that  it  had  been  raging  with  great  fatality  for  a  year  or  t\ 
before  in  and  about  Lostwithicl,  St  Austcl,  Fowey  and  Liski 
In  the  account  of  the  Cornish  epidemic  the  emphasis  falls  uj 

I  John  Starr,  M.D.,  "Account  of  the  Morbus  StranguUtorius."     /^i/. 
Xtvi.  4J5,  dated  Uikcard,  Jan.    to,  i7{$. 
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the  aflfection  of  tlic  larynx  and  trachea;  while  there  are  so  many 
other  symptoms  enumerated,  including  eruptions  and  brawny 
swelling  of  the  neck,  that  it  is  clearly  impossible  to  distinguish 
between  cxanthematous  fever  with  sore-throat  and  laryngeal 
diphtheria  pure  and  simple.  Starr  says  :  "  Dr  Fothergill's  sore- 
throat  with  ulcers  and  Dr  Cotton's  St  Albans  scarlet  fever  are, 
in  my  opinion,  but  its  shadows." 

The  symptoms  generally  pointed  to  the  glottis. 

Agonized  breathing  for  a  time  was  followed  by  the  spitting  up  of  jelly- 
like,  glairy  and  somewhat  transparent  matter,  mixed  with  white  opai|Uc 
thready  matter,  which  might  n;semblc  more  or  less  a  rotten  body  or  slough. 
The  paroxysm  returned,  and  the  patient  either  died  suddenly  or  sank  away 
gradually,  and  died  worn  out,  with  or  without  convulsions.  A  plate  is  given 
of  a  whitish  membrane  loosened  from  the  velum  by  means  of  hydrochloric 
acid  on  a  silver  probe  :  it  was  not  a  slough,  but  a  strong  tenacious  membrane 
which  would  bear  handling  and  stretching  without  breaking.  In  the  same 
case,  the  child's  father  afterwards  pulled  from  the  mouth  a  complete  cast  of 
the  trachea  including  the  bifurcalion  of  the  bronchi,  of  which  a  figure  is 
given:  "what  sweated  from  it  was  as  sticking  as  bird-lime";  he  lived 
twenty-one  hours  after  this  second  cast  was  drawn  from  him  and  died 
somewhat  suddenly  in  his  perfect  senses.  Such  formations  Starr  clearly 
believed  to  be  the  essence  of  the  disease  ;  but  he  gives  n^any  variations  of  it. 
The  train  of  symptoms  was  not  the  same  in  every  subject ;  *•  Some,  I  am 
informed,  have  had  corrosive  pustules  in  the  groin  and  about  the  anus, 
eating  quick  and  deep,  and  threatening  ti  mortilicaiion  even  in  the  begmning 
[as  Colden  described  for  the  sore-throat  in  New  York  State].  Others  after 
a  few  days'  illness  have  had  numbers  of  the  worst  and  deepest  petechiae 
break  out  in  various  parts  of  their  body  :  such  1  have  not  seen."  But  he 
gives  cases  of  his  own  at  Liskeard  in  174S  :  "A  child  here  and  there  had  red 
pustules  which  broke  out  in  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  threw  ofT  a  surprising 
quantity  of  thin  transparent  ichor'';  these  pustules  sloughed  when  poulticed; 
in  another  case  sloughs  followed  where  blisters  had  been  applied  to  the  neck 
and  arm.  Many  had  swelling  of  the  tonsils,  parotids,  submaxillary  and 
sublingual  glands.  A  few  had  oedema  from  the  chin  to  the  thyroid,  and  up 
the  side  of  the  face.  In  one  case,  a  tumour  ol  the  fauces  broke  and  yielded 
some  oimces  of  coffee- coloured  foetid  matter,  to  the  patient's  relief  and 
ultimate  recovery.  Not  a  few  had  gangrenous  sloughs  in  the  mouth,  which 
formed  quickly.  Some  had  foetor  of  the  breath  as  an  early  symptom,  but 
others  had  it  not.     Some  were  merely  feverish  and  hoarse. 

When  Huxham  came  to  describe  the  disease  at  Plymouth  a 
year  or  two  later,  he  laid  the  emphasis  on  other  symptoms  than 
those  mo^tly  dwelt  ujwn  by  Starr,  describing  really  a  sloughing 
sore-throat  with  rash.  But  he  has  this  also :  "  The  windpipe 
itself  was  sometimes  much  corroded  by  it,  and  pieces  of  its 
internal  membrane  were  spit  up.  with  much  blood  and  corrup- 
tion ;  and  the  patients  lingered  on  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
at  length  died  tabid." 
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Fothergill's  Sore-throat  with  Ulcers,  1746*48. 

Meanwhile  we  have  to  overtake  Fothergill's  history  of  the 
ulcerous  sore-throat  in  or  near  London'.  It  broke  out  at  ^% 
Bromley,  near  Bow,  Middlesex,  in  the  winter  of  1746  (Short  says  ^H 
that  it  was  in  Sheffield  in  1745).  So  many  children  died  ^^ 
suddenly,  some  losing  all  and  others  the  greater  part  of  tJicir 
families,  that  people  were  reminded  of  the  plague. 

It  bcg.in  with  a  chill  and  rigor,  followed  by  heat.  The  throat  became 
5t»re,  and  there  were  nausea,  vomiting  and  purging.  The  face  turned  red  and 
swollen,  the  eyes  were  intlamed  and  watery,  the  patient  was  restless,  anxious 
and  prostrated.  The  seizure  was  often  in  the  forenoon,  and  in  all  cases  the 
symptoms  became  much  worse  towards  night,  to  l>e  relieved  by  a  sweat  in 
the  morning,  as  iti  an  intermittent  fcvL*r.  The  uvula,  tonsils,  velum,  inside  of 
the  cheeks,  and  the  pharynx,  were  flurid  red,  with  a  broad  spot  or  patch, 
irregular  in  figure,  of  pale  white  colour  like  the  blanched  appearance  of  the 
i;ums  when  ihey  have  been  pressed  by  the  fmger.  Usually  on  the  second 
day  of  the  discascj  the  face,  neck,  breast  and  hands  to  the  lips  ot  the  fingers 
became  of  a  deep  erysipelatous  colour  with  perceptible  swelling,  the  fingers 
in  particular  being  often  of  so  characteristic  a  tint  as  at  once  to  suggest  an 
examination  of  the  throaL  A  great  nunil>cr  of  small  pimples,  of  a  deeper  red 
than  the  skin  around  ihem,  appear  on  the  arms  and  other  purls  ;  they  are 
larger  and  more  prontincnt  in  ttiose  subjects,  and  in  those  parts  of  the  same 
subject,  where  the  redness  is  least  intense,  which  is  generally  on  the  arms, 
the  breast,  and  lower  extremities.  With  the  coming  out  of  this  rash,  the 
sickness,  vomiting  and  purging  cease.  The  white  spot  or  spots  on  the  ihioat 
arc  now  seen  to  be  sloughs  ;  they  come  first  usually  in  the  angles  above  the 
tonsils.  They  are  not  formed  of  any  foreign  matter  covering  the  parts  but 
are  real  mortifications  of  substance  leaving  an  ulcer  with  corrosive  discharge 
behind.  The  nocturnal  exacerbation  now  takes  the  form  of  delirium  and 
incoherent  talking.  The  parotids  are  commonly  swelled  and  painful ;  and  if; 
the  disease  be  violent,  the  neck  and  throat  are  surrounded  with  a  lar^c 
oedcmatous  tumour  threatening  sutfocation.  The  pulse  is  120,  perhaps  harti 
and  small.  The  urine  is  at  first  crude  and  pale  Uke  whey ;  afterwards  it  is 
more  yellow,  as  if  from  bile  ;  and  towards  recovery  it  is  turbid  and  deposits 
a  "farinaceous"  sediment.  The  initial  purging  having  ceased,  the  bowe 
become  irregular.  The  disease  had  no  crisis,  but  in  general,  if  the  patient 
were  to  recover,  the  amendment  began  on  the  third,  fourth  or  fifth  day 
when  the  redness  disappeared  and  the  sloughs  in  the  throat  were  cast  off. 

Such  is  the  main  outline ;  the  following  symptoms  have  h 
general  value. 

At  the  outset,  the  patient  complained  of  a  putrid  smell  in  the  throat  and 
nostrils,  which  caused  nausea.     ITie  nostrils  were  often  inflamed,  yieldjng 
sanies,  and  the  inside  of  the  lips  covered  with  vesicles  filled  with  an  excori* 
ating  ichor.      Some  had  the  parts  about  the  anus  excoriated.      Fothergtl 
was  incUned  to  think  that  either  the  excoriations  or  the  ichor  from  ihei 
extended  down  the  whole  intestinal  tract,  and  accounted  for  the  purginj 

*  John  Kothergill,  M.D.,  An  Aciimnt  of  tk<  Sore  TMtwU  attended  with  l^trs 
Disajse  ivhiih   ha/k   of  laii  years  appettrtH  in   tkis    City  and  tfu  party  a^J, 
London.  1748. 
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with  other  bowel  symptoms,  which  sometimes  remained  for  weeks  after  the 
primary  disease  and  caused  death  by  emaciation*.  In  some  there  was 
bleeding  at  the  nose,  or  mouth,  which  might  be  fatal ;  in  one  case  there  was 
a  like  accident  from  the  ear.  Several  cases  are  given  in  which  there  were 
no  sloughs  of  the  tliroal,  but  a  dr^  glossy  redness  or  lividity  ;  in  these  cases, 
there  was  a  general  brawny  swclhng  of  the  neck,  a  coldness  of  the  hands  and 
feet,  involuntary  evacuations,  a  glassy  eye  and  certain  death.  Three  of 
Fothcrgill's  five  briefly  reported  cases  are  of  that  variety.  In  one  of  them,  a 
boy  of  14  years,  he  says  there  was  "deep  redness  of  tlie  face,  hands  and 
arms,  with  a  plentiful  eruption  of  small  pimples,  which  induced  those  about 
him  to  apprehend  it  was  a  scarlet  fever.'' 

That  is  the  only  reference  to  a  possible  diagnosis  of  scarlet 
fever  in  the  whole  essay.  In  the  New  England  throat-distemper 
of  1735,  "scarlet  fever"  was  in  like  manner  the  name  given  by  the 
laity,  and  disapproved  by  the  profession.  Fothergill,  adopting 
the  erudition  of  Lctherland,  identified  the  ulcerous  or  gangrenous 
sore-throat  of  London  in  1746-48  with  the  parrot f//o  of  Spain  in 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  the  famous  ihroat-pl^ue  of  Naples 
and  other  places  in  Italy  and  Sicily  from  1618  onwards,  and  the 
"plague  in  the  throat"  mentioned  by  a  traveller,  Tourncfort,  in 
1701  as  occurring  among  children  in  the  island  of  Milo,  (Douglass 
having  already  identified  the  Levantine  plague  in  the  throat 
with  the  throat-distemper  of  New  England  in   1735.) 

After  the  outbreak  at  Hromley  and  Bow  in  the  winter  of 
1746,  the  ulcerous,  or  putrid  or  gangrenous  angina  continued  in 
London  and  the  villages  near  until  the  date  of  Fotliergill's 
writing  (1748).  By  credible  accounts,  he  says,  it  was  also  "in 
several  other  parts  of  this  nation."  Short,  of  Rotherham,  a 
professed  epidemiologist,  says  that  the  malignant  angina  "  never 
left  Sheffield  entirely  since  the  year  1745*."  Fothergill  himself, 
in  his  monthly  accounts  of  the  weather  and  diseases  of  London 
from  1751  to  1755,  refers  to  the  sore-throat  once  or  twice;  thus, 
in  October,  1751:  "epidemic  sore-throat,  in  both  children  and 
adults";  and  again,  in  July,  1755  :  "The  ulcerated  sore-throat 
likewise  appears  in  many  families,  with  the  greatest  part  of  its 
usual  symptoms,  but  gives  way  without  much  difficulty,  if  no 
improper  cvactiations  have  been  made,  to  the  method  heretofore 
recommended  (XXI.  497)'." 


'  Sir  Thonubt  Watson  {Ixctttret^  il.  817),  who  raentionfi  excoriations  or  Uic  anus, 
rried  FothcT)*iirs  idea  of  an  Al>&orpiion  of  the  acrirl  matter  to  on  extreme  length  in 
ilaining  ihc  imtalion  of  the  alimenlary  canal  in  scarlet  fever. 

*  Letler  to  Rutty,  Chronol.  Hist,  1770,  p.  117. 

*  Gmt.  ,\fa^t.  Oct.  1751,  and  July,  1755,  p.  343. 
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*' Scarlet  Fever"  at  St  Albans,  1748. 

The  same  disease  that  Fothergil!  described  for  London  an 
villages  near  was  seen  at  St  Albans  in  the  autumn  of  1748,  an 
described  as  "a  particular  kind  of  scarlet  fever,"  by  Dr  Nathani 
Cotton,  who  kept  a  madhouse  there.     Among  his  friends  wen 
the  poet  Cowper  (at  one  time  his  patient),  and  Young,  of 
'  Night  Thoughts.'     Cotton   himself  had  the  same  mclanchol 
cast  of  mind,  and  found  the  same  solace  in  making  verses,  which 
have  probably  served  more  to  keep  his  memory  green  than  his 
essay  in  medicine*.     Me  professes  to  describe  "  a  particular  kind 
of  scarlet  fever"  in  his  title-page  ;  and  in  the  text  he  has  this 
remark :  "  From  this  diversity  of  symptonjs,  I  have  found  some 
practitioners  inclined  to  think  that  this  disease  could  not  with 
propriety  be  called  a  scarlet  fever.     But   I    imagine  that  such 
disputes  are  about  words  only."     It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  fin 
any  real  diflfcrence  between  his  particular  kind  of  scarlet  fev< 
and  the  "sore-throat  with  ulcers"  which  Fothergill  wrote  upon  a 
few  months  before,  or,  again,  between  his  scarlet  fever  and  th 
of  Withering  thirty  years  after. 

The  sickness  began  about  the  end  of  September,   1748»  in 
St    Albans   and    some    towns    adjacent     At   first   it  attack 
children  only,  afterwards  also  adults.     The  symptoms  given  an 
just  those  detailed  by  Fothergill,  as  well  as  b)'  Douglass  for  Ne 
England  : 

Sickness  with  purging  at  the  oulsei,  rapid  swelling  of  tlie  tonsils  and  (ori 
the   parotids  and  maxillary  glands,  whitish   sloughs  on  the  tonsils,  sm;  ' 
ulcers  up  and  down  the  fauces,  the  eyelids  puffed  as  in  me;isles,  swelling; 
the   neck,  arms  and   hands  in   many,  in   some  swelling  of  the  body  als< 
intense  red  efflorescence,  coming  on  either  suddenly  or  tarddy«  with  ihi( 
spots  as  if  dipped  in  blood.     On  the  face,  neck  and  breast,  the  ra^h  w: 
even  with  the  surface,  elsewhere  it  was  iiiiJiary  or  shagreen.     .Some  wen 
restless  or  anxious,  and  delirious,  others  so  drowsy  that  when  awakened  U 
receive  a  draught  or  the  hkc,  they  relapsed  at  once  into  stupor.    The  attack, 
not  violent,  ended  on  the  fourth  or  Hfth  day  ;  there  were  few  in  whom  the  fcv* 
did  not  return  on  one,  two  or  more  evenings  thereafter,  so  going  off  gradualh  _ 
In  one  or  two,  the  parotids  swelled  after  the  fever  was  gone,  continuing  hard 

*  Nalhnniel  Cutlon.  M.D.     Ohservaihftj  on  a  pnrtimUxr  kind  of  Starift  Fr 
that  lately  prcisiitrd  in  iuid  about  St  Alhttns.     In  a.  teller  to  Dr  Mead.      Ix^doi 
1749  (ijlh  February).    The  copy  in  the  British  Museum  library  ha»  n  written- 
Bigiinl    K.   \V.  {Rolwrt  Willan,  M,I>.):    "The  only  just   and  correct  accountf 
was  not  noticed  during  the  author's  lifetime,  and  ii  ha*  since  been  cousi| 
oblivion."      In    his    work    On    Cutatteous    Diutues    (|}k)8),    WilUn    sar( 
contracts  the  means  by  which  Follicrgill  gained  feme  while  Cotton  escaped  not 
the  latter  he  says:  '*  But,  as  he  gave  an  old  appcllaiiun  to  a  (lLsen.sc  certainly  nnl 
his  work  attracted  little  attention,  and  procured  him  no  emolument/' 
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for  a  fortnight  and  then  suppurating.  In  nearly  all,  the  cuticle  peeled  ofT 
"as  in  olhcr  scarlet  fevers.'*  In  some  the  nervous  system  was  much  shaken; 
in  particular  they  dreaded  the  approach  of  evening  with  an  unusual  kind  of 
horror,  and  started  at  the  shadows  of  the  candles  on  the  wall.  In  con- 
valescence some  complained  of  universal  soreness.  The  spots  where  blisters 
had  been  applied  continued  to  discharge  in  some  cases  eight  or  ten  days  or 
more. 

Besides  the  reference  to  swelling  of  tlic  neck,  arms  or  body 
among  the  early  symptoms,  there  is  no  reference  to  oedema, 
while  the  pallid  dropsy  of  convalescence,  which  Withering 
described  in  1779,  is  not  mentioned.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
Cotton,  who  lays  the  emphasis  on  the  scarlatina,  and  not  on  the 
throat-disease,  was  of  opinion  that  the  copiousness  of  the 
eruption  was  not  a  measure  of  the  security  of  the  patient, 
although  that  was  clearly  the  opinion  of  Huxham  and  others, 
who  laid  the  emphasis  on  the  sore-throat. 

Epidemics  of  Sore-throat  with  Scarlet  rash  in  the  period 
between  Fothergill  and  Withering. 

The  years  1751-52.  and  indeed  the  witolc  of  that  decade, 
saw  a  good  deal  of  the  same  diseases,  after  which  little  is  heard 
of  them  until  1778.  Huxham's  accounts  for  Plymouth,  which 
arc  of  the  first  importance,  begin  with  175 1 '.  They  are 
of  importance  because  his  memory  went  back  to  the  anginose 
fever  of  1734,  in  which  the  miliary  eruptions,  with  sweats, 
were  critical  or  relieving  to  the  throat,  and  because  he 
could  not  clearly  distinguish  between  them  and  the  sore-throats 
of  1751-52,  although  he  follows  Fothergill  in  identifying  the 
latter  with  the  Spanish  ^'wrn?///^.  The  throat  affection  began  in 
the  end  of  1751,  and  became  most  severe  in  October,  November 
and  December,  1752,  in  Plymouth  and  at  the  Dock  and  all 
around,  carrying  off  a  great  many  adults  as  well  as  children.  It 
ceased  in  May,  1753.  He  describes  the  sloughing  patches  in 
the  throat,  the  excoriated  nostrils  with  acrid  dripping  discharge, 
the  swelling  of  the  parotids  and  sometimes  of  .the  whole  neck, 
just  as  other  writers  had  done;  and  gives  the  account  of  laryngeal 
or  tracheal  membranes  already  cited  (p.  695).  It  is  perhaps  more 
imix>rtant  to  dwell  upon  his  accoimt  of  the  rash.  Most  commonly 
the  angina  came  on  before  the  efflorescence,  but  in  many 
instances  the  cuticular  eruption  appeared  before  the  sore-throat 

'  Juhn  Huiham,  M.D.,  A  Dissertation  on  the  Maligm^ni  UlceroMs  Sort'7'MnMt. 
London,  1757. 
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"  A  very  severe  angina  seized  some  patients  that  had  no  manner 
of  eruption,  and  yet  even  in  these  a  very  great  itching  and 
desquamation  of  the  skin  sometimes  ensued ;  but  this  was 
chiefly  in  grown  persons,  very  rarely  in  children."  Commonly 
there  was  a  rash,  general  or  partial,  on  the  second,  third  or 
fourth  day. 

"Sometimes  il  was  of  an  erysipelatous  kind,  sometimes  more  pustular  ; 
the  pustules  were  frequently  very  eminent,  and  of  ;i  deep  ficry-red  colour, 
particularly  in  the  breast  and  arms,  but  oftentimes  they  were  very  small  and 
might  be  better  felt  than  seen,  and  gave  a  very  odd  kind  of  roughness  lo  the 
skin.  The  colour  of  the  cfllorescencc  was  commonly  of  a  crimson  hue,  or  as 
if  the  skin  had  been  smeared  over  with  che  juice  of  raspberries,  and  this  even 
to  the  lingers'  ends  ;  and  the  skin  appeared  inflamed  and  swollen,  as  it  were; 
the  arms,  hands  and  fmgers  were  often  evidently  so,  and  very  stiff  and  some- 
what painful.  This  crimson  colour  of  the  skin  seemed  indeed  peculiar  to 
this  disease/  The  eruption  seldom  failed  to  give  relief;  but  there  were  also 
cases  of  an  universal  Hery  exanthcm  which  proved  fatal.  An  early  and 
kindly  eruption,  when  succeeded  by  a  very  copious  desquamation  of  the 
cuticle,  was  one  of  the  most  favourable  symptoms. 

Comparing  it  with  the  febris  angincsa  which  he  had  entered 
in  his  annals  under  the  year  1734,  at  a  time  when  the  ulcerous 
or  malignant  sore-throat  was  still  unheard  o{,  he  says  that  the 
earlier  type  differed  from  the  later  in  being  more  inflammatory, 
and  less  putrid  ;  the  sore-throat  of  1751-52  might  seem  to  be  a 
disease  sui  generis^  but  it  differed  from  the  anginose  fever  of 
1734  only  in  the  above  respect :  "  In  a  word,  the  high  inflamma- 
tory smallpox  differs  as  much,  or  more,  from  the  low  malignant 
kind,  as  the  febris  anginosa  from  the  pestilential  ulcerous  sore- 
throat."  In  the  latter  he  found  the  remarkable  evidences  of 
putridity  already  cited  in  connexion  with  putrid  fevers'.  He 
gives  the  case  of  a  boy  of  twelve  whose  tongue,  fauces  and 
tonsils  were  as  black  as  ink ;  he  swallowed  with  difficulty,  and 
continually  spat  off  immense  quantities  of  a  black,  sanious  and 
very  foetid  matter  for  at  least  eight  or  ten  days ;  about  the 
seventh  day,  his  fever  being  abated,  he  fell  into  a  bloody 
dysentery,  but  recovered  eventually.  In  a  few  the  face  before 
death  became  bloated,  sallow,  shining  and  as  if  greasy,  and  the 
whole  neck  swollen.  Even  the  whole  body  might  be  oedemato 
in  some  degree,  retaining  the  impression  of  the  finger. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  Huxham  had  really  to  do  wi 
two  diseases;   and  he  does  in   one  place  say:  "The  anginose 
fever  still  continued,  and  we  had  several  of  the  malignant  sore- 


'  5W/rr>,  p.  135. 
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throats  in  September,  many  more  in  October.  &c." — as  if  the 
two  were  not  the  same.  But  he  generalized  the  '  epidemic 
constitution"  of  1751-52,  in  another  way:  "  In  all  sorts  of  fevers 
there  was  a  surprising  disposition  to  eruptions  of  some  kind  or 
other,  to  sweats,  soreness  of  the  throat  and  aphthae.  The 
smallpox  were  more  fatal  in  August,  and  sometimes  attended 
with  a  very  dangerous  ulceration  in  the  throat  and  difficulty  of 
swallowing.  Indeed  the  malignant  ulcerous  sore-throat  was 
now  also  frequent,  probably  sometimes  complicated  with  the 
smallpox.**  Even  pleuritic  and  peripncumonic  disorders  were 
attended  during  this  constitution  with  a  .sore-throat,  aphthae, 
and  some  kind  of  cuticular  eruption. 

Some  facts  about  the  throat-disease  at  Kidderminster  and 
other  places  in  Worcestershire  will  complete  this  part  of  the  some- 
what perplexing  history.  Dr  Wall  says  it  appeared  about  the 
beginning  of  1748  chiefly  in  low  situations' ;  "  It  then  went  gene- 
rally under  the  name  of  scarlet  fever,  the  complaint  in  the  throat 
not  being  much  attended  to.  or  at  least  looked  upon  only  as  an 
accidental  symptom."  His  first  cases  were  at  Stratff>rd-nn- Avon — 
a  young  lady  who  recovered  with  difliculty,  and  tliuri  two  sisters 
who  died,  all  tliree  having  been  treated  by  blood-letting  and  the 
cooling  regimen.  By  these  cases  Wall  was  convinced  tliat  the 
disease  was  more  putrid  than  inflammatory,  that  it  was  infectious, 
that  the  antiphlogistic  treatment  was  a  mistake,  that  bark  was 
the  grand  remedy,  that  the  throat  was  the  principal  scat,  and 
that  the  scarlet  efllorcscencc  was  rather  an  accidental  symptom 
than  essential  to  the  disease,  some  having  petechiae  and  purple 
spots.  He  adopts  Mead's  name  of  angina  gangraenosa.  The 
malady  had  been  rife  in  the  city  of  Worcester,  and  most  of  all  at 
Kidderminster,  where  it  was  in  a  manner  epidemical.  He  was 
told  that  nine  or  ten  poor  persons  had  died  of  it  there  one  after 
another  Having  been  called  to  the  child  of  a  respectable 
tradesman,  he  treated  the  case  with  bark  and  the  cordial  regimen. 
He  persuaded  the  Kidderminster  surgeons  and  apothecaries  to 
adopt  the  same  method,  which  they  did  with  such  success  that, 
as  he  found  afterwards  in  the  books  of  one  of  them,  there  were 
only  7  deaths  in  242  cases  of  the  disease,  while  Dr  Cameron  did 
not  fail  once,  and  Wall  himself  had  fifty  recoveries  and  only  two 
deaths.     It   is  said,  however,  on   the   authority  of  the  parish 

'  Juhn  Wall,  M.D.     "  Rtrk  in  the  Ultcnile<l  Sore  Thrual."     Cmt.  Magtn,  1751, 
Nuv.  p.  497.     l>alcd  Worcester,  15  Oct-  1751. 
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register,  that  a  hundred  persons  died  at  Kidderminster  of  ttte 
malignant  sore-throat  in   1750,  "in  the  months  of  October  an 
November  only',"    Dr  Wall  goes  on  to  say  that  the  "  Kidder 
minster  sore-throat*'  had  a  vast  variety  of  symptoms,  the  onl 
certain  ones  being  aphthous  ulcers  and  sloughs  on  the  tonsi 
and   parts  about  the  pharynx.     "  Very  few  here  [which  ma; 
mean  Worcester]  have  had  the  scarlet  efflorescence  on  the  skin. 
Dr  Johnstone,  senior,  confirms  this  in  a  measure  for  Kidder- 
minster*; "The  anginous  fever  was  not  always,  though  oftc! 
attended  with  cutaneous  eruptions ;  and  these,  for  the  most  pai 
red,  were  sometimes  also  of  the  christalline  miliary  kind.'*     A 
in  writing  again  in   1779,  when  Withering's  scarlet  fever  W; 
dominant  in  place  of  Fothergill's  sore-throat.  Dr  Johnstone  said 
"  A  scarlet  eruption  was  a  much  more  frequent  symptom  of  th 
disease  than  it  used  to  be  when  I  first  became  acquainted  with 
it  nearly  thirty  years  ago."     Rut,  as  it  is  known  that  the  rash  o 
true  scarlet  fever  is  far  less  constant  in  adults  than  in  children, 
and  as  many  of  the  attacks  referred  to  by  Wall  and  Johnston 
were  in  adults,  the  so-called  Kidderminster  sore-throat  may  hav 
been  a  fairly  uniform  scarlatina.     Still,  it  is  clear  that  all  th 
leading  writers,  excepting  Cotton,  of  St  Albans,  distinguished 
between  sore-throat  (gangrenous,  malignant,  or  ulcerous)  and 
scarlatina,  identifying  the  former  with  the  o\A  garrotillo  of  Spain 
and    Italy*.     The   distinction   may  have   been    really  betwee 
scarlatina  simplex  and  scarlatina  anginosa,  as  Willan  believed 
but.  whether  the  disease  were  malignant  scarlatina,  or  diphtheria, 
or  a  mixture  of  the  two  (as  in  Cornwall),  or  an  undifferentiated 
type  with  the  characters  of  both,  it  was  certainly  new  as  a  whole 
to  British  experience  in  that  generation,  and,  if  we  except  the 
reference  by   Morton   to  certain  cases  which    may  have  been 
sporadic,  it  was  a  disease  hitherto  unheard  of  in  England  sine 
systematic  medical  writings  began.    We  may  realize  the  impres- 
sion  which   it   made,  both    in  the  American   colonies   and    in 
England  in  the  middle  third  of  the  i8lh  century,  by  recalling  the 
sudden  appearance  of  diphtheria  some  thirty-five  years   ago 


e 


'  Nosh,  History  ef  Worxeittrikirt^  II.  jp. 
Tti  ihosc  who  ctplicitly  ilLstin(^ishc((  tlic  sorc-thnal  or  anpiui  nwUgna  Uvnsxi 


'  James  Johnstone,  M.D.,  AfaJipiant  Mpidrmic  Fttw  of  i^i.^.     Loadon,  1758. 


scarlatina    may   be    add^l    Dr    Kichanl    Ku^scll  :    "  In   hoc    quidcro    morl»    stati 
mitissiDiu,  SI  ml  quartum  vcl  quintum  usque  diem  eni]>liones  in  cute  ^upeistilcs  thnX 
|>Aiila(im  rccetlant,  el  dcsquamationes  furmraccac,  jtcrindc  ul  in  Ccbrc  scarlatina, 
w;  rcliquant,  ibi  crisis  intc^rn  ci  iwrfcciissiroa  esl,"     iEfonomia  Nniurtu  m  Aft 
Acutis  et  Ckriimcis  G/attJuiarum.     I.f»nd.  1755,  y.  105  wq 
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but,  whereas  the  diphthena  of  1S56-58  came  upon  a  jjcneration 
of  practitioners  who  had  seen  much  of  the  very  worst  kinds  of 
scarlatina  for  twenty  years  or  more,  the  contemporaries  of 
Huxham,  Lethcrland,  Fotherfri!!,  Johnstone  and  Wall  in  England. 
or  of  Douglass,  Colden  and  Hard  in  America,  knew  no  scarlet 
fever  but  scarlatina  simplex.  The  outbreaks  of  the  l8th  century 
throat-distcmpcr  in  certain  families  were  of  the  same  traj^ic  kind 
as  diphtherial  outbreaks  in  our  own  time.  Instances  of  whole 
families  swept  away  have  been  cited  from  the  New  Hampshire 
epidemic  of  1735.  Horace  VValpolc  gives  the  following  instance 
of  a  noble  family  in  London  : 

"There  is  a  horrid  scene  of  distress  in  the  family  of  Cavendish;  the 
Duke's  sister^  L.idy  Bcssborough,  died  this  morning  of  the  same  fever  and 
sore  ihroal  of  which  she  lost  four  children  four  years  aeo.  It  looks  as  if  it 
was  a  plague  fixed  in  the  walls  of  ihcir  house  ;  it  brolce  out  again  amon^ 
their  servants,  and  rarried  off  two  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  children. 
About  ten  days  ago  Lord  Bcssborough  was  seized  with  it  and  escaped  with 
difticuUy  ;  then  the  eldest  dau^^hter  had  it,  though  sliiihtly  :  my  lady  attending 
then*  is  dead  of  it  in  three  days.  It  is  the  same  sore  throat  which  carried  off 
Mr  Fclham's  two  only  sons.. ..The  physicians,  I  think,  don't  know  what  to 
make  of  it '." 

The  medical  accounts  of  the  sore-throat  of  those  years  are  none 
the  easier  to  interpret  in  a  modern  sense  owing  to  the  frequent 
use  of  the  term  "miliary"  to  describe  the  rash,  Douglass  had 
used  this  term  in  the  title  of  his  Boston  essay  in  1736.  Bisset 
applies  it  to  a  Yorkshire  epidemic  some  twenty  years  after*.  The 
disease  began  among  adults  at  Whitby  in  September,  and 
October.  1759,  and  spread  over  the  country  between  the  coast 
and  Guisborough  in  the  spring  of  1760,  as  well  as  in  some  places 
to  the  westward  of  the  latter ;  afterwards  it  became  epidemic  in 
all  the  western  parts  of  Cleveland  in  August  and  September  of 
1760,  the  summer  months  having  been  almost  a  clear  interval. 
It  was  remarkable,  he  says,  that  some  persons  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  Cleveland  who  had  escaped  it  when  it  was  epidemical  in 
the  spring,  were  attacked  by  it  in  the  autumn  after  it  "  had  got  a 
good  way  to  the  westward  of  them,"  This  epidemic  progression 
is  spoken  of  as  of  a  single  but  composite  disease. — "  the  epidemic 
throat-distemper  and  miliary  fever  that  appeared  in  the  Duchy 
of  Cleveland  in  1760."  In  adults  it  was  mostly  an  affection  of 
the  throat,  few  having  the  miliary  eruption,  and  only  one  adult 

'  tettfrs  ef  Hortut  Watp^lt^  ed.  Cunningham,  lit.  380,  letter  to  Mann.  »o  Jan. 
1760. 

■  Charles  Dlsset.  Essay  oh  the  Medital  Constilution  of  Cmt/  Britain,  with  ofit. 
on  the  wca/hfr  iiml  Msmses  in  175S-60.     Ij*iidt>n,  1761. 
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dying  *' within  the  circle  of  my  observations."  But  in  children 
the  fever  with  miliary  rash  was  predominant,  and  of  it  the  fatality 
is  put  at  one  death  in  every  thirty  cases.  There  is  no  discussion 
as  between  the  names  of  scarlet  fever  and  mih'ary  fever;  but  the 
following  on  the  peeling  of  the  skin  is  significant :  "  From  the 
ninth  to  the  thirteenth  day  the  scarf-skin  begins  to  peel  oflT  j 
cases  that  were  attended  by  a  copious  rash  ;  and  that  of  the  han 
and  feet  sometimes  came  ofT  almost  entire."  Soreness  of  thr 
often  happened  in  this  fever  of  children  ;  and,  to  repeat,  the  sore- 
throat  of  adults  and  the  miliary  fever  of  children  are  described 
as  parts  of  one  and  the  same  epidemic'.  An  account  which 
probably  relates  to  the  same  disease  comes  from  Rotherham 
Sheffield  in  a  letter  by  Dr  Short,  the  epidemiologist,  to  Rutty, 
Dublin.  It  was  very  violent,  he  says,  in  July,  1759,  and  cut  01 
whole  families  of  children.  The  attack  was  attended  with 
diarrhoea,  swelled  tonsils,  oedema  of  the  face,  an  eruption  lik 
measles  all  over  the  body,  and  a  discharge  of  sanious  humo 
from  the  nostrils.  "  In  some  there  was  an  efflorescence  on  the 
skin  like  the  scarlet  fever,  and  these  recovered ^" 

Another  complication  arises  owing  to  the  prevalence,  in  the 
same  period,  of  putrid  or  miliary  fevers,  which  had  sometimes  a 
anginous   or  "throaty"    character.     This  source  of  pcrplexi 
extends  from  near  the  beginning  to  near  the  end  of  the   uSth 
century,  but  it  is  greatest  in  the  middle  period,  when  the  **co 
stitution  "  was  most  decidedly  "  putrid'."     The  relationship  w 
most    definitely    expressed    by   Johnstone,   of    Kidderminste 
*'  This  malignant  fever  {vide  s/tf>ra,  p.  1 23)  was  very  often,  thougl 
not   constantly,   complicated    with,    and    in    general    had    gre 
analogy   with    the   malignant   sore-throat   which  at   this   ti 
prevailed  in  many  parts  of  England/'     An  Oxford  practitioner 
in  1766,  actually  wrote  a  dissertation  to  distinguish  the  *'  putrid 
sore-throat "  which  attended  the  "  putrid  "  continued  fever  of  the 

'   Hcckcr  {u.  s.)  idcntiftcd  Bisect 's  epidemic  dis^au:  in  Cleveland  with  DougU 
in  New  England.     Merely  because  they  used  the  tcnn  "miliary,"  he  erects  Ot 
epidemics  intu  an  imaginary  class  of  on^rta  mifiaris  which  was  not  scarlatiiuL, 

*  Shurt   to   Rutty,   Rotherham,   ifi  March,    1760.  in  Rutty's  Chrvnoi*   //m/. 
IVeaihfT,  ^c.  am/  Diseases  in  /hifiUn.     I^ndon,    1770,  p.  ri;. 

'  Sir  David  Hamilion,  Trattatux  Ouptex^  ^Srr.  Kondun,  1710  (Enf^l.  Irar 
1737,  p.  84),  says  that,  in  1704.  several  in  the  ** miliary  fever"  had  "a  |wiin  in 
jaws  resembling  that  of  the  Mquinsy,"  which  kille<i  many  suddenly.  At  the  i^Uicr 
of  the  century,  Willan  (Cntaneimt  DissQ4ts^  180X,  p.  333),  «iid  of  fever  in  178* 
**l1ie  title  'angina  mali^a'  would  have  applied  with  equal,  if  nnt  with  mu 
pro[>ricty,  to  the  !rf>re-throat  connected  with  a  dilTcrent  species  of  conta^on,  namcl] 
that  of  the  typhus  or  mali^uint  fever  oriy;inating  in  the  hahitationti  of  the  [jcmii  wbe] 
no  attention  is  i>ajd  to  cleanliness  or  ventilation.'' 
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time,  from  the  "gangrenous  sore-throat"  of  Fotliergill,  Huxham 
and  others :  in  the  former,  the  aphthae  and  sloughs  of  the  tonsils 
and  uvula,  as  well  as  of  the  niouth»  were  only  symptomatic  of 
the  putrid  fever,  and  late  in  showing  themselves;  in  the  latter, 
the  throat  affection  was  the  primary  and  dominant  one,  present 
from  the  beginning  of  the  illness  V 

The  last  complication  of  the  highly  complex  circumstances  in 
which  scarlatina  first  became  a  great  disease  in  England  is  with 
*'  putrid "  or  malignant  measles.  In  the  same  years  as  the 
epidemic  described  above  for  Yorkshire,  namely,  1759  and  1760, 
there  occurred  an  "anomalous  malignant  measles,"  which  for 
some  months  had  made  a  melancholy  carnage  amongst  children 
in  the  west  of  England.  The  symptoms  were  difficult  breathing, 
an  amazingly  rapid  pulse,  white  or  brown  tongue,  and  "some 
red  eruptions  which  run  in  irregular  groups  and  splatches  on  the 
surface  of  the  skin."  The  attack  was  apt  to  be  attended  by 
colliquative  diarrhoea.  A  fatal  issue  was  indicated  by  a  sunken 
and  \f:xy  quick  pulse,  the  abatement  of  the  dyspnoea,  and  the 
eruption  coming  and  going.  Some  rapid  cases  in  infants  ended 
in  convulsions  on  the  third  day.  Children  from  one  to  six 
years  were  attacked  most*.  Perhaps  the  only  reason  for  not 
including  this  among  epidemics  of  measles  is  the  author's 
remark :  *'  I  look  upon  the  poison  of  the  disease  to  be  a  good 
deal  akin  to  tliat  of  the  ulcerated  sore-throat  so  ver>'  rife  and 
fatal  some  years  since,"  although  he  docs  not  allege  throat- 
complications  in  the  malady  which  he  describes. 

Three  years  later,  in  1763.  there  was  an  epidemic  at  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  London,  which  Watson,  the  physician  to 
the  charity,  described  in  a  special  essay  as  one  of  "putrid 
measles."  Willan,  writing  in  1808,  challenged  the  diagnosis  on 
the  ground  both  of  the  symptoms  as  given  by  Watson,  and  of 
the  names  given  to  the  malady  in  the  Infirmary  Book  at  the 
time.  The  first  entry  in  the  apothecary's  book  is  on  23  April, 
1763,  a  case  of  "  fever  with  a  rash,"  the  next  on  30  April,  a  case 
of  "scarlet  fever,"  then  on  7  May,  ten  cases  of  "eruptive  fever," 
and,  for  the  rest  of  May  and  all  June,  very  long  lists  of  "eruptive 
fever,"  the  name  of  measles  not  occurring  at  all  in  that  outbreak, 

'  FruicU  Penrose,  A  Dissertation  on  the  Inflammatifry,  Gangrenous  and  Putrid 
Sore-  Thnnst,     Also  en  the  Pntrid  Fever.     Oxford,  1 7(^6. 

•  Some  Thoughts  on  the  Anomalous  Afaii^nttt  Measles  lateiy  peeuliarly  trev^enS 
in  the  Western  I^aris  of  England.  London.  1760.  And  lo  l»c  sold  at  Bath  uiU 
Exeter. 
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while  the  names  of  "morbillous  fever"  and  "fever"  arc  givi 
a  smaller  but  still  considerable  outbreak  in  November  of 
same  year.  Among  the  symptoms,  Watson  mentions  that  the 
fauces  were  of  a  deep  red  colour,  that  the  rash  came  out  on  the 
second  day,  and  that  there  was  no  cough.  The  most  remarkable 
character  of  the  epidemic  as  a  whole  was  a  tendency  to  sloughing 
in  various  parts: 


>.iesc  I 


"  Of  those  who  died  some  sank  under  laborious  respiration  :   more  from^ 
dysenteric  purging,  the  discAse  having  attacked  the  bowels  ;  and   of  these 
one   died   of  mortification   in   the   rectum.     Besides   this,  six   others 
sphacelated  in  some  one  or  more  parts  of  the  body.     The  girls  who 
most  usually  became  mortified  in  the  pudendum.     Two  had  ulcers  in  tl 
mouth  and  cheek,  which  last  was  so  covered  by  them  that  the  cheek,  from  the 
ulcers  within,  sphacelated  externally  before  they  died.    Of  these  one  had  the 
gums  and  jawbone  corroded  to  so  great  a  degree  that  most  of  the  teeth  on 
one  side  came  out   before  she  died.     The  lips   and  mouth  of  many  w| 
recovered  were  ulcerated,  and  continued  so  for  a  long  time."    The  anatomtt 
examination  of  those  who  died  showed  the  bronchitic  affection,  in  one 
pleurisy,  and  in  some  a  gangrenous  condition  of  the  lungs.     One  died 
emaciation  six  weeks  after  the  attack.     Eleven  others  succumbed   she 
after  to  smallpox,  out  of  eighteen  who  caught  the  latter  during  rccoveiyi 
the  preceding  epidemic  disease'. 

Long  after,  in  1808.  when  the  diagnosis  between  measles  andj 
scarlatina  was  fixed,  Dr  James  Clarke  saw  at  Nottingham  ^^| 
several  cases  of  measles  "a  great  tendency  to  gangrene,"  tl^fl 
sites  of  blisters  having  mortified  in  two  (as  in  scarlet  fever)  and 
two  having  gangrene  of  the  check  and  mortification  of  the  upper 
jaw*.     Huxham,  he  says,  saw  such  cases,  Willan  never;   ai 
that  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  Willan  claimed  the  Foundlii 
cases  as  scarlatina.     The  diagnosis  is  important;    for,   in  the 
same  year,  1763,  the  bills  of  mortality  record  610  deatlis  from 
measles   in    London,   and    Watson   expressly   includes    the    19 
deaths  in  the  Foundling  Hospital  (in  180  attacks)  as  part 
the  general  epidemic  in  London. 

The   confusion   between    measles   and    scarlatina   is    fa 
shown  by  the  entries  in  the   Infirmary  Book  of  the  Foundling^ 
Hospital  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  an  extensive  epideni 
in  1770:  On  31  March,  23  children  are  in  the  infirmar>*^  wi| 
*' measles,"  and  on  7  April,  37  children  still  with  "measles"; 
12  May  the  long  list  is  headed  "measles  and  ulcerated   soi 

'  William  Watson,  M.D.     "An  Account  of  the  Putrid  Measles  m  they 
ohserved  at   London  in  the  years   1763  and    1768."    Mt^.  Ohs,  and  inquu-irx^ 
(177O.  p.  131- 

^  lanics  Clarke,  M.D.     *'  Medical  Report  for  Nottingham  from  March*  18671 
Marcli,  i8o8."     Edin,  Med.  Surg.  JoitrH.   IV.   415. 
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throat/*  on  1 9  May,  "  putrid  fever,"  and  on  26  May,  "  fever  and 
ulcerated  sore-throat V 

Whether  or  not  we  agree  with  Willan  in  taking  the  Found- 
ling epidemic  of  1763  (and  perhaps  with  it  the  general  epidemic 
in  London)  for  one  of  scarlatina,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
the  Foundling  epidemic  of  J 770  was  the  latter  disease,  the 
names  of  "  measles  with  ulcerated  sore-throat,"  "  putrid  fever," 
and  "  fever  and  ulcerated  sore- throat"  clearly  indicating  scarlatina 
anginosa.  Grant  also  records  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  sore- 
throat  in  London  in  1770'.  and  Dr  William  Fordyce,  writing  in 
1773,  dealt  with  the  ** ulcerated  and  malignant  sore-throat"  as  a 
question  of  the  day*. 

It  was  not  until  forty  years  ago,  he  says,  that  they  had  become  acquainted 
in  England  with  ulcerated  and  malignant  sore-throat,  while  "both  kinds" 
are  now  very  common.  His  aim  is  to  separate  the  ulcerated  from  the 
malinnanl,  and  he  instances  an  outbreak  in  a  gentleman's  house  at  Islington, 
where  the  worst  symptoms  of  the  malignant  occurred  in  the  children,  while 
only  the  ulcerous  prevailed  among  the  servant  maids.  In  1769  it  was 
reported  to  be  seldom  fatal  in  London  and  Westminster,  and  in  the  villages 
arotind  ;  but  within  these  last  twelve  months  (1773)  it  had  appeared  of  a  bad 
type  in  high  situations  such  as  Harrow,  in  the  months  of  June  and  July.  In 
a  later  note,  he  adds  that  **  it  still  continues  to  make  a  havock  so  considerable 
as  to  keep  up  the  alarm  about  it  both  in  the  metropolis  and  all  over  England," 
his  own  last  experience  of  it  having  been  two  fatal  cases  in  a  noble  family  a 
few  miles  to  the  west  of  London.  Fordyce  identified  this  disease  with 
Fothergiirs  sore-throat,  and  described  the  eruption  as  *'  the  general  erysipe- 
latous colour  that  comes  about  the  second  day  on  the  face,  neck,  breast  and 
hands  to  the  finger  ends,  which  last  are  tinged  in  so  remarkable  a  manner 
liial  the  seeinjj  of  them  only  is  sufticiently  pathognomonic  of  the  malady 
[this  is  a  repetition  of  Huxham  and  Fotherj^nll] ;  and  finally  a  great  number 
of  small  pimples,  of  a  colour  more  intense  than  that  which  surrounds  them, 
appearing  in  the  arms  and  other  pans  of  the  body."  He  gives  the  following 
as  a  case  of  the  malignant  sorc-ihroat  in  a  young  gentleman  five  or  six  years 

*  These  changes  of  the  name  from  week  to  week  represent  |)rubAbIy  the  inde- 
pendent judgment  of  the  apothecai-)*  more  than  the  modified  opiniDns  of  Wnlson  the 
physician.  The  views  which  the  latter  expressed  in  his  paper  of  1771,  urc  clearly 
UpclWtd  In  the  following  anonymous  lumgraph  in  the  G^nt,  Magtn,  XLli.  (1773). 
Ho|^^  54  >  :  "  1  he  mco&lcs  have  lately  been  verr  rife  and  fatal  in  this  mclropnlis. 
^teytre  of  a  very  different  kind  fiom  those  ilc»crit)etl  by  the  great  Doctor  Sydcnliam, 
being  of  a  malignant  putrid  nature,  such  as  vi<iited  London  in  1763  and  1768.  where 
bleeding  icemcd  of  »o  little  .service,  but  small  dues  of  emetic  tartar,  cunlial  medicines 
and  blisters,  -wctt  very  efficacious.  The  alw>vc  disorder  was  epidemic  at  T'lymouth 
and  parts  adjacent  in  the  yeare  1745  and  1750,  and  so  long  since  (U  ihc  year  1769 
[rS;  j]  WAS  descrilied  by  Dr  Morion,  who  »a)fi  it  mgrd  so  severely  during  the  autumn 
of  that  year  that  it  appeared  like  a  gentle  kind  of  pT:^c,  sparing  neither  sex  nor  age, 
and  that  300  died  weekly  of  it." 

*  W.  Gmnl,  M.D.,  AecffMHt  c/  a  F<i>fr  emd  Sprr  Throat  in  London^  SeJUimhtr, 
1776.     London,  1777. 

■  W.  Fordyce,  M.D.,  A  n€w  Inquiry  into  fhi  Cautet,  Sympfami  an4  Curt  of 
Putrid  and  lufiammiitory  h'rvtrs ;  with  an  Ap/vndix  on  the  HtttU  Frver^  ami  on  tnr 
Uktratid  and  Malignant  Sotr  Throat.  I^ndon,  1773.  "^^^  appendix  on  Sorc- 
thpiat  is  pp.  aoy-2j-i. 
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old:  "Every  part  of  the  body  that  bore  its  own  weight  was  fjani 
well  as  the  onfices  where  he  had  been  blooded  twice  before  I  saw  him^ 
was  three  days  after  the  seizure) ;  the  parotid  glands  were  ver>*  much  si 
the  whole  body  was  more  or  less  oedematous,  and  the  skin  throughout 
erysipelatous  purple  ;  he  died  the  third  day  aifter  I  saw  him." 

Although  Fordyce,  and  probably  most  others,  stiJ!  a4 
to  Fothergills  view  of  the  sore-throat  with  ulcers  as  a  dis( 
apart,  yet  there  appear  to  have  been  at  this  date  some 
followed  the  line  taken  with  r^ard  to  it  by  Dr  Cotton  in  \ji 
Sometime  about  the  end  of  1 771  or  beginning  of  1772^  a  physi< 
at  Ipswich  sent  to  a  London  physician,  who  sent  tt  to  the  Geni 
mart's  MagasiNC,  an  account  of  a  "  Successful  Method  of  treatii 
the  Ulcerated  Sore  Throat  and  Scarlet  Fever,"  by  tartar  em< 
calomel  &c.^  He  begins:  "The  ulcerated  sore-throat  and  sc; 
fever  has  been  very  rife  in  this  place  and  the  neighbourhood 
some  months  past,  and  has  been  in  a  considerable  number  o( 
instances  fatal.  It  has  in  every  respect  answered  the  descriptfi 
given  of  it  by  Dr  Fothergill  "—so  much  so  that  he  docs  not  gii 
the  symptoms,  but  only  the  treatment,  which,  in  his  own  hani 
had  been  singularly  successful :  "  I  have  had  considerably  more 
than  one  hundred  patients,  and  have  not  buried  one,*'  his  cases, 
between  the  writing  and  printing  of  the  paper  (3  June)  having 
'*  increased  to  near  three  hundred  with  the  same  success/'  This 
must  have  been  an  interval  of  mild  scarlatina,  during  which  the 
prevalence  of  the  malady,  however  extensive,  had  attracted  liltlc 
notice.  The  outburst  in  1777-78,  from  which  the  diagnosis  ac^H 
naming  of  scarlatina  anginosa  properly  date,  was  obviously  aJP^ 
interruption  of  a  quiet  time  of  the  disease. 


i 


Scarlatina  anginosa  in  its  modem  form,  1777-78, 

Dr  Levison',  who  was  physician  to  a  London  charity  calU 
the  General  Medical  Asylum  located  at  No.  4,  Tottenham  Coui 
road  (afterwards  in  Welbeck  Street),  observed  tlie  outbreak,  on 
IS   July,    1777.   of  a    malignant   sore-throat,   **neariy   such 
described  by  Dr  Fothergill  and  Dr  Huxham  (only  without 
efflorescence  and  attended  with  costiveness)/*  among  children 
from  three  to  seven  years,  by  which  many  were  cut  off  in  tl 
space  of  six  to  eight  days,  some  by  suffocation  and  others 


>  f7<w/.  jVn^s.  XLii.  (1773).  June.  p.  158. 
«  G.  Lcvisnn,  M.D.,  Am  Ac«umtcfth<  Epidemkal  S^rt-  Throat. 
London,  1778(151  cd.  1778). 
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vomfling  of  blood.  It  became  more  genera!  in  August,  and  in 
some  was  very  malignant,  being  joined  with  an  erysipelatous 
inflammation  and  a  diarrhoea.  It  raged  with  great  fury  in 
Kentish  Town,  and  at  Rnfield  Chase  it  swept  away  many  in 
twenty-four  hours.  But  on  the  high  ground  about  London,  as  at 
Hampstead  and  Highgate,  it  was  of  a  benign  type.  It  was  worse 
in  the  villages  round  than  in  the  capital  itself 

In  the  milder  form,  there  was  only  a  superficial  whiteness  of  the  uvula, 
tonsils  and  velum ;  in  the  more  severe,  the  same  parts  were  beset  with  thick 
uicenuions,  running  very  deep  in  the  fauces.  Hoth  in  the  milder  and  in  the 
more  severe  cases  the  neck  became  swollen  on  the  second  or  third  day. 
The  commencement  was  usually  with  shivering  and  nausea,  followed  by 
heat,  and  an  efflorescence  over  the  breast,  the  limbs,  and  often  the  whole 
body,  of  a  crimson  red.  **Some  were  spread  over  with  a  kind  of  little 
millets,  similar  to  that  in  ihe  miliary  fevers,  and  which  scaled  off  the  skin 
the  sixth  or  seventh  day  ;  in  which  cases  the  ulcerations  were  very  slight,  as 
also  all  other  symptoms  of  malignancy."  The  mouth  was  apt  to  be  full  of 
sloughs,  the  teeth  covered  with  black  crusts.  The  urine  was  scanty,  high- 
coloured,  with  a  thin  suspended  cloud.  Some  bled  from  the  nose.  The 
nostrils  were  apt  to  be  stuffed  with  greenish  sanies,  which  dropped  out 
continually.  Trie  efflorescence  and  sore-throat  were  often  met  with  sepa- 
rately. Most  had  cough  throughout,  great  dejection  of  spirits,  and  oppressed 
breathing.  The  disease  had  no  regular  progress  and  no  crisis  ;  the  whole  of 
the  symptoms  would  often  cea!>c  suddenly  about  the  eighth  or  ninth  day. 
In  one  case  there  was  recovery  after  three  weeks'  illness.  Several  cases  had 
suppuration  of  the  glands  of  the  nrck.  In  one  fatal  case,  a  tumour  behmd 
the  right  tonsil  was  found  to  contain  three  ounces  of  fcetid  pus. 

Oedema  was  frequent  after  recovery — the  lips,  nose  and  face 
bloated,  sallow,  shining  and  greasy;  the  belly  also  might  be 
swollen.  This,  says  Levison,  was  a  peculiar  kind  of  dropsy; 
and  as  he  adds  that  it  had  not  been  remarked  by  Huxham  he 
intends  to  distinguish  it  from  the  bloated  greasy  appearance 
which  Huxham  did  remark.  Some  died  of  it  a  month  after  the 
fever;  many  recovered  from  it  by  the  aid  of  calomel,  rhubarb 
and  diuretics — the  treatment  for  the  scarlatinal  dropsy — and 
full  doses  of  bark.  In  the  acute  disease  blisters  were  sometimes 
tried,  in  compliance  with  custom  ;  but  they  did  no  good,  and 
occasioned  a  great  discharge  of  thick  matter.  Bleeding  and 
antiphlogistics  were  seldom  called  for.  This  outbreak,  which 
began  in  July  \^^^,  abated  in  November.  Next  year  it  came 
back  about  the  middle  of  March,  but  in  a  benign  form,  and 
unattended  with  either  the  efHore.scence  or  the  diarrhoea,  and  so 
continued  until  the  date  of  writing,  the  nth  May,  1778.  Levison 
distinguishes  two  or  three  types — a  malignant  sore-throat  at  the 
outset  early  in  summer,  1777,  to  which  in  autumn  two  other 
epidemics  were  joined,  namely,  on  the  one  hand,  scarlet  fever 
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(or   miliary    fever>,   and    on    the   other    hand,   a     purijii 

autumnal  dysentery. 

The  second  season  of  the  epidemic  in  London*,  the  sprii 
and  summer  of  1778,  saw  the  outbreak  of  ma]ig:nAnt  sore- 
with  rash,  in  the  Midlands,     It  appeared  in  Birmingham 
the  middle  of  May,  and  in  June  it  was  frequent  in  many  of  th 
towns  and  villages  in  the  neighbourhood.     It  continued  to  ih 
end  of  October,  and  revi\-ed  a  little  during  mild  weather 
the  middle  of  November.     It  seems  to  have  reached  W< 
shire  in  the  autumn,  cases  having  been  seen  first  at  Stourbi 
and  afterwards  at  Kidderminster  and  Clcobury.     According  tj 
Johnstone,  the  younger,  it  broke  out  first  in  schools,  and  spread 
very  rapidly  among  children,  attacking  adults  sometimes.     Thi 
summer  of  1778  was  remarkable  for  heat  which   is    desci 
as  West  Indian  in  its  intensity. 

The  account  of  this  epidemic  which  has  attracted 
attention  (and  deservedly)  is  that  of  Withering,  of  Birminghani 
who  had  written  his  thesis  at  Edinburgh  twelve  years  befor 
(1766)  on  angina  gangraenosa.  He  calls  it  definitely  b)^lj 
name  of  "  scarlet  fever  and  sore-throat,  or  scarlatimt  <tft^m^ 
explaining  that  it  was  "preceded  by  some  cases  of  the  tnu 
ulcerated  sore-throat,'*  by  which  he  meant  the  disease  descritiei 
by  Fothcrgill  in  1748.  The  elder  Johnstone,  then  of  Worccstei 
who  had  described  the  Kidderminster  sore-throat  of  1750-5! 
declared  that  the  scarlet  eruption  was  a  more  common  symptod 
of  this  177S  disease  than  it  used  to  be  when  he  first  becami 
acquainted  with  it  near  thirt)'  years  before ;  and  dealing  wid 
the  same  epidemic  as  Withering,  he  makes  out  three  van<3 
tics: — namely,  first  the  scarlatina  simplex  of  Sydenham, 
no  sore-throat,  second,  the  scarlatina  anginosa,  and  thii 
ulcerated  sore-throat*.  His  son,  who  also  wrote  upoi 
epidemic  of  1778  as  he  saw  it  at  Worcester,  having 
his  Edinburgh  thesis  upon  malignant  sore-throat 
years  before,  says:  "The  disease  which  now  prevails  i* 
ulcerous  malignant  sore-throat,  combined  with  the  scarlet 
of    Sydenham'."      Saunders,   a   retired    East   Indian    sufgeof 


'  It  might  h.-ivc  been  the  Uiird,  as  Grant  (u.  s.)  says  there  was  fever  witi 

throat  in  London  in  September,   1776. 

'  "Angina  and  Scarlet  Kcvcr  of  1778."     Aftm.  Med.  S»£,  lit.  355, 

'  James  Johnstone,  junr.  N[.U.,  A   Treatue  on  tf^  Mnitjptaml  At^^ima  tir, 

and  UUerifMJ  Sore-jyiroat^  iS-c.     Worcester,  1779. 
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^"  IVit/unnj^  on  Scarlatina  at  BirmitigJtnm,  1778.         711 

described  the  corresponding  epidemic  in  the  north  of  Scotland 
as  one  of  sore-throat  and  fever'. 

Withering^s  account  of  the  symptoms  differs  httle  from  that 
fjivcn  by  Levison  the  year  before,  and  is  chiefly  notcwortliy  for 
confinning  that  writer  as  to  tlie  occurrence  of  scanty  urine  and 
oedema': 

The  rash  came  out  on  the  third  day,  coniinucd  scarlet,  the  colour  of  a 
boiled  lobster^  for  two  or  three  days,  then  turned  to  brown  colour,  and 
desvjuaniated  in  sitiiilt  branny  scales.  He  had  been  told  of  three  instances  in 
which  the  des<)uamation  was  so  complete  that  even  the  nails  separated  from 
the  fingers.  In  the  colder  weather  of  October  the  scarlet  coloui  was  less 
frequent  and  less  permanent.  Many  had  no  appear.ince  of  it  at  all  ;  while 
others,  especially  adults,  had  on  tender  parts  of  the  skin  a  very  few  minute 
red  pimples  crowned  with  white  pellucid  heads.  The  worst  cases  fell  into 
delirium  at  the  outset,  had  the  scarlet  rash  on  the  first  or  second  day,  and 
might  die  as  early  as  the  second  day ;  if  they  survived,  the  rash  turned 
to  brown,  and  they  would  lie  prostrate  for  several  days,  nothing  seeming  to 
afford  them  any  relief  "At  length  a  clear  amber-coloured  matter  discharges 
in  great  quantities  from  the  nostrils,  or  the  ears,  or  both,  and  continues  so  to 
discharge  for  many  days.  Sometimes  this  discharge  has  more  the  appear- 
ance of  pus  mixed  with  mucus.  Under  these  circumstances,  when  the 
patients  do  recover,  it  is  very  slowly  ;  but  they  generally  linger  for  a  montli 
or  six  weeks  from  the  first  attack,  and  die  at  length  of  extreme  debility." 
These  discharges,  compared  by  a  writer  a  generation  before  to  glandercd 
secretions,  are  not  to  be  confused,  says  Withering,  with  tlic  matter  from 
abscesses  on  both  sides  of  the  neck,  under  the  ears,  which  "heal  in  a  few 
days  without  much  trouble."  The  submaxillary  glands  were  generally 
enlarged.  Adults  usually  had  a  ferreity  look  of  the  eyes,  and  sometimes 
small  circular  livid  spots  about  the  breast,  knees  and  elbows.  Some  had 
a  succession  of  boils.  One  man  had  "lock-jaw."  Most  patients  had  the 
fauces,  particularly  the  tonsils,  covered  with  sloughs,  which  separated  and 
left  the  parts  raw,  as  if  divested  of  their  outer  membrane.  The  most  trouble- 
some symptom  was  cxulccrations  at  the  sides  and  towards  the  root  of  the 
tongue  ;  these  were  painful  and  made  it  impossible  to  swallow  solid  food. 
Some  threw  out  several  white  ash-coloured  sloughs,  though  no  such  sloughs 
were  visible  upon  inspecting  the  throat. 

With  reference  to  the  diagnosis  between  scarlatina  anginosa 
and  angina  gangracnosa  (of  FothergiU)  Withering  says:  "They 
arc  both  epidemic,  they  arc  both  contagious  ;  the  mode  of  seizure, 
the  first  appearances  in  the  throat,  are  nearly  the  same  in  both ; 
a  red  efflorescence  upon  the  skin,  a  great  tendency  to  delirium 
and  a  frequent  small  unsteady  pulse  are  likewise  common  to 
both.  With  features  so  strikingly  alike,  and  these,  too.  of  the 
most  obvious  kind,  is  it  to  be  wondered  that  many  practitioners 
considered  thera  the  same  disease  1 "    And  again  :  "  But  perhaps 

*  Rotiert  Saunders,  OhtrvatUns  on  the  Stfrt-ThrotU  and  Fevtr  in  the  Narth  0/ 
Scotland  in  1777.     London*  1778. 

»  Wtlliani  Willicring.  M.U.,  Account  of  tht  Siarfet  Fever  unj  Sore-Throat, 
J>arti£tiiari/  as  it  etf>fieared  at  Birmingham  in  1778.  Loudon,  1779:  preface  dated 
ut  January. 
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he  will  never  be  able  precisely  to  draw  the  line  where  the 
begins  and  where  the  penumbra  ends*." 

The  extent  of  the  epidemic  of  scarlatinal  sore-throat,  of 
which  we  have  particulars  from  Middlesex,  Warwickshire  a 
Worcestershire  in  177S,  cannot  be  ascertained.  It  is  heard  of, 
wc  saw,  in  the  north  of  Scotland  in  1777.  According  to  Barker, 
Colcshill.  the  scarlet  fever  which  "  in  a  manner  raged  in  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Birmingham,"  occurred  in  only  a  few  cases 
in  bis  own  parish,  and  these  mild'.  It  appears  to  have  been  in 
Carlisle  the  year  after,  1779,  under  which  date  Heysham  sa 
that  **two  epidemics  swept  off  a  great  number  of  children 
smallpox  and  a  species  of  scarlet  fever*/'  Nothing  more  is  h 
of  it  in  Carlisle  for  the  next  eight  years,  during  which  Heysha 
kept  an  account  of  the  diseases.  The  epidemic  of  1778-9  feU 
also  upon  Newcastle : 


*  Withering  was  perhaps  too  destrau&  lo  Iw  thought  the  first  in  EngUnd  I0 
deicrilx»l  !>car)atina  anginosa.     "The  scarlet  fever  in  Us  simple  slate,"  he  &ays, 
not  ft  very  uncominoii  discAsc  in  England,  but  ils  combinalion  with  a  Aore-tliroat, 
dowribcd  above,  the  violence  of  ils  attack,  and  the  train  of  fatal  syinptoins  tl 
follow,  are  circumstances  hitherto  unnuticed   by  English  writers."     It  is   probal 
from  this  that  he  had  not  seen  Lcvison's  essay,  with  preface  dated  11  May,  1778,  ' 
own  Iteing  dated  i  January,  1779  I  ^^^  Cotton's  essay  uf  1749  actually  bore  the 
of   scarlet   fever  on    ils    title-page,    and  described    the    throat-affection,   glandt 
swelliui^,  and  the  like  quite  correctly. 

The  name  of  the  elder  Uebenleii  is  frequently  brought  into  the  hiitotir  of  i| 
identification  of  M:arlatina.  with  a  reference  to  his  Ccmmentarui  on  Disnisftt 
were  not  published  until  i8oi,  some  lime  after  his  death  at  a  very  ailvanced  age. 
following  are  among  his  remarks:  "  In  the  fever  which  hxs  just  been  dc:icribcd  tht 
is  always  some  degree  of  redness  in  the  skin,  iind  the  throat  is  not  without  an 
sensation.     Where  it  happens  that  the  throat  is  full  of  little  ulcers  ailendi 
Cunsidcrable  pain,  there  the  disease,  though  the  skin  be  ever  so  red,  is  not  deni 
from   the  colour,  but  from  the  soreness   of  the   throat,  and  obtains  Oie 
Malifptant  iort-throat;  and  many  supLH>sc  lUal  the  two  disunlcrs  differ  in  nature 
well  as  in  name,"  p.  13,     "The  enfceluttl  and  disordered  state  of  all  the  funclioivH 
the  Iwdy  evidently  points  out  such  a  malignity  of  the  fever  as  cannot  be  owing  to 
affection  of  the  uvula  or  tonsils  which  in  other  distempers  we  often  sec  ulcerated 
eaten  away,  without  any  danger  of  the  patient's  life.     These  sores,  therefore,  like 
pestilential  buboes,  point  out  the  nature  of  the  disorder  ;  but  the  danger  arises,  not 
from  them,  but  from  the  fever,"  p.  35. 

In  J790  an  elalmrate  attempt  was  made  by  William  Lee  Perkins,  M.I),   (daiii 
from    Hampton   Court.    1    March)   to  distinguish   betM-een   cynanche  roalignji 
scarlatina  anginosa,  in  An  Essay  for  a  /\/bsoh^icai  ami  Com/ara/hv  K/rtt*  ^ 
Cynaneh<  Maligna  or  Putriti  Sort-Tkraat^  anJ  the  Scarlatina  Anginosa,     [jond< 
1790.     He  proceeds  by  the  nosological   method  of  .SauvageJ-  and  Cullen,  erect 
genera,  spcaes  and  varieties.     The  result  is  not  clear  after  all;  for  on  p.  43  (note) 
read  that  scarlatina   is  frequently   accompanied    with    inflammamry   anil    ul( 
appearances  in  the  fauces  or  throat,  and  that  a/t^ina  w/';/;,i,-7*.i  or  ulcerated  sore- 
is  often  attended  with  rctl  efflorescence  on  the  skin;    tliii.  had  led  to  thcii 
regarded  as  one  and  the  same,  and  treated  by  the  same  method  of  cure. 

'  J.  Barker,  A  Trtaiise  on  the  Putrid  ConstitHtion  0/  fj'^'j  and  the  prtriJimg 
anJ  the  Pestilential  cne  0/ xi^^.     Kondon,  1779  |of  inferior  value  beside  Wtth< 

•  Heysham,  in  Hutchinson's  Hist-  of  Cumberland^  u.  s. 


S  iff  IS  Oft  the  Lofuion  epidemic  of  1786. 
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From  the  month  of  June,  1778,  until  the  isi  September,  1779,  there  were 
treated  146  cases  of  '*  ulcemtcil  sore-throai,"  of  which  18  were  fatal.  The 
epidemic  was  at  its  height  in  September  and  October.  The  ages  were  : 
under  ten  years,  98,  ten  to  twenty.  25,  twenty  to  thirty,  18,  above  thirty,  5. 
Dropsy  followed  in  23;  75  were  mild  scartatma  and  sore-throat,  33  were 
angina  maligna.  During  the  ten  years  following,  until  1789,  only  57  more 
cases  were  treated  from  the  Newcastle  Dispensary,  of  which  8  were  fatal'. 


I 


History  of  Scarlatina  after  the  Epidemic  of  1778. 

In  London,  according  to  Dr  James  Sims, scarlatina  with  sore- 
throat  occasioned  a  great  mortality  in  the  latter  half  of  1786. 
The  bills  of  mortality  assign  only  19  deaths  to  sore-throat,  while 
they  give  793  for  the  year  to  measles.  But  Sims  says  that 
*'  measles  were  not  present  in  London  during  the  whole  year;  at 
least  I  saw  none,  and  I  saw  about  two  thousand  cases  in  private 
and  at  the  General  Dispensary." 

The  deaths  from  scarlet  fever,  he  thinks,  had  been  given 
under  measles  and  also  under  "  fevers,"  which  were  a  large  total 
for  the  year.  The  epidemic  was  very  virulent,  going  through 
families  ;  many  lost  two  children,  some  a  larger  number ;  many 
adults  fell  victims  to  it  who  were  supposed  to  die  of  common 
fever. 

Sims'  tirst  case  was  of  a  youth  at  Cambcrwcll,  in  March,  with  scarlet  rash 
and  sloughs  of  the  throat.  He  saw  no  more  cases  for  several  weeks,  and 
(hen,  on  1  May,  he  was  called  to  a  case  of  sore>throat  in  a  school  at 
Hampstead  ;  the  illness  was  slight,  and  there  was  no  efflorescence  ;  but  in 
June  there  occurred  in  the  same  school  an  explosion  of  scarlatina,  twenty  of 
the  ^irls  being  seized  within  a  short  time.  It  was  in  other  suburlxin  villages 
in  the  summer,  but  did  not  enter  London  until  August,  .ifter  which  Sims  saw 
three  hundred  cases  of  it  ;  of  some  two  hundred  treated  by  him  in  a  certain 
way,  only  two  died.  The  symptoms  of  the  epidemic  were  the  usual  ones  of 
starlet  fever  with  ulcerated  or  sloughing  throat.  In  November  and  De- 
cember, swelling  attacked  the  face  and  extremities,  which  were  painful  but 
not  oedematous.  The  parotids  were  swollen.  Several  had  the  angina  without 
the  rash  ;  others  the  rash  without  the  angina^. 

The  same  epidemic  in  London  was  one  of  the  early  medical 
experiences  of  Dr  Robert  Willan,  who  gave  some  account  of  it 
in  the  volume  'On  Cutaneous  Diseases' which  he  published  in 


*  John  Clark,  M.D.,  Oh.  on  Firvfrs^  ohH  oh  tttf  Scarirt  AWvr  rc/M  Uherattd  Sere- 
ThrMt  at  NnKaslli  in  1778.  \jow\.  1780;  Acaumi  9/  the  N^vmst/e  Pisf^Hiaty 
from  its  tommemim/Ht  in  1777  to  MichnHinas^  1785.  Newcutlc,  1789  (also  l»y 
Clatk). 

'  James  Sims,  M.l>.  "Scarlatina  Anginosa  as  it  oppciircd  in  I^ndon  in  1786." 
Mtm.  .SfM,  S<h .  Lt*thi.  I.  388.  Williin,  liuwcver,  says  inai  inciL*lt-i  wxi  the  epidemic 
in  ihc  wiiiler  and  spring  of  1785-86  ;  while  the  cjiidemic  ai  the  Foundling  Hospital 
was  '*  mcAslcs"  in  March  and  April.  1786.  '*fever"  in  June  and  July,  and  **scarict 
fever"  in  r787. 


Scariatitta  and  Diphtheria. 


1 808,  shortly  before  his  deaths     It  began  in  the  autumn  of  \J 
was  superseded  by  measles  for  a  time,  and  revived  again  xvi  17 
to  last  into  1787.     It  was  most  malignant  in  the  narrow  cou 
alleys  and  close  crowded  streets  of  London,  but  existed  also  I 
the  villages  near.     While  admitting  the  existence  of  measles 
the  winter  of  1785-86.  he  confirms  Sims  in  saying  that  it  was 
not  measles  (as  in  the  Bills)  but  scarlatina  that  caused  the  hi 
mortality  in    1786:  "The  cases  of  scarlatina  during   the   ye 
1786  exceeded  in  number  the  sum  of  all  other  febrile  diseases 
within  the  same  period."     The  deaths  were  mostly  between  the 
seventh  and  eighteenth  day  of  the  fever.     The  following  is  h 
classification  of  over  two  hundred  cases  seen  by  himself : 
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The  inBrmary  book  of  the  Foundline  Hospital  has  long  lists  of  patien 
sick  of  "scarlet  fever  with  sore-throat'  in  August  and  September,  1787,  • 
many  as  76  being  under  treatment  in  one  week,  the  next  week  39  sick 
scarlet  fever,  besides  45  recovering  from  it.     This  is  the  first  unambiguo 
entry  of  an  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever  in  the  Foundling  Hospital  records 
Under  the  same   ycar^   1787,   Barker,  of  Coleshill,  records  "scarlet  fcv 
smallpox,  and  chincough  "  in  a  neighbouring  city,  as  well  as  pestilential  soi 
throats  "epidemical  everywhere  in  the  terrible  foul  weather  of  winter,"     H 
next  entry  of  "  scarlet  fever  and  sore-throat "  is  under  the  year  1791  *. 

An  account  by  Dr  Denman,  of  London,  dated  28  November,  1790,  of" 
disease  lately  observed  in  infants,"  hut  otherwise  unnamed,  appears  to  rclati 
to  diphtheria.     Eight  cases  in  young  infants  were  seen,  one  per  month  fro 
April  to  October,  of  which  six  proved  fatal.     The  signs  were  "  thrush  in 
nose,"  fulness  of  the  throat  and  neck,  the  tonsils  red,  swelled,  and  covered 
ash-colourcd  sloughs  or  extensive  ulcerations.    The  skin  sloughed  at  p 
where  blisters  were  applied.     Nothing  is  said  uf  a  scarlet  rash', 

*  On  Cutan<ous  Diuases.     Vol.  i.      London,  1808,  pp.  i(i7»  277,  343. 
^  I  have  not  succccdcii  in  finding  ihc  apoihcc.iry'«.  Ixiok  for  the  yeani  »7|6-^ 

within  which  the  great  London  epidemic  of  1777-78  fell :  but  Willan,  who  may  ha 
had  Lhc  complete  set  of  txx)k»  bcfurc  him,  &ays  {op.  ^it.  180H,  p.  345) 
denomination  'scarlet  fever  and  sore-throat*  first  occurs  in  the  weekly  reii 
1st  .September,  1787."  I  am  indebted  la  the  courtesy  of  Mr  Swifl,  MR.C.S.  lor 
sight  of  the  lKX)k5. 

'  J.  Barker,  EpuUmicks,  or  Gmeral  Ohervationt  on  the  Air  nntt  Dwasn /rvm  t 
year  1740  to  1777  in^^Hsixie,  arui  f*a>ttc$ilttr  oHfs  from  that  tinti  to  tkt  h4\riitntni' 
1795.     Birmingham  (no  date). 

*  U>*ut.  Mtil.  JouTH.  xr.  374. 
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Ru>ftsey  on  "  epidcfnic  sore-throall'  afH^!^  t/te  crottp^     7  if 

Scarlatina  (1788)  and  Diphtheria  (1793-94)  described 
by  the  same  observer. 

One  good  observer  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  Rumsey, 
a  surj^con  at  Chcsham,  in  Bucks,  has  left  full  accounts  of  two 
epidemics  in  his  district,  one  in  1788,  which  he  calls  "epidemic 
sore-throat^"  and  tlie  other  in  1793-94,  which  he  calls  "the 
croup'."  The  one  corresponds  to  scarlet  fever,  the  other  to 
diphtheria.  The  author  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  enlarge 
on  the  distinction  between  the  "epidemic  sore-throat"  and  "the 
croup"  as  it  was  so  obvious ;  yet  the  former  was  "  FothergilTs  sore- 
throat,"  which  some  English  writers  of  the  present  time  assume 
to  have  been  diphtheria;  while  the  disease  which  Rumsey  calls 
"the  croup"  corresponds  with  laryngeal  and  tracheal  diphtheria, 
not  unmixed  with  diphtheritis  of  the  tonsils,  uvula  and  velum. 
There  is  hardly  anything  in  the  history  of  scarlatina  and 
diphtheria  more  instructive  than  the  juxtaposition  of  those  two 
excellent  descriptions  by  Rumsey.  who  grudged  the  name  of 
scarlatina  to  the  former  epidemic  because  the  rash  was  not 
invariable,  and  called  the  latter  by  tlie  name  of  croup  although 
it  was  not  confined  to  the  larynx  and  trachea,  and  was  epidemic 
in  the  summer  months. 

The  epidemic  of  "sore-throat"  in  1788  began  in  April  and 
lasted  until  November,  attacking  those  of  every  age  except  the 
very  old,  but  especially  children,  and  mostly  women  among 
adults. 

The  throat  was  slightly  sore  for  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours ;  it  then 
became  fiery  red,  the  uvula  and  tonsils  being  much  swelled.  About  the 
second  or  third  day  there  were  whitish  or  yellowish  sloughs  on  the  tonsils  and 
uvula,  which  in  many  cases  left  deep,  ragf;ed  ulcers.  It  tvas  many  days 
before  the  sloughs  were  all  exfoliated.  Some  spat  up  an  astonishing  quantity 
of  mucus  ;  in  young  children  there  was  apt  to  be  a  discharge  of  mucus  from 
the  nostrils,  and  in  a  few  cases  from  the  eyes.  The  parotid  and  submaxillary 
glands  were  often  enlarged,  sometimes  suppuniiing  or  sloughing.  A  white 
crust  separated  from  the  tongue  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  leaving  it  raw  and 
red.  In  some  cases  there  was  sickness  with  vomiting,  in  some  diarrhoea. 
In  nia»y  cases  there  was  a  scarlet  eruption  over  the  wliolc  body,  usually  on 
the  second  or  third  d.iy.  The  fatal  cases  had  all  a  very  red  eruption,  and 
the  skin  burning  to  the  touch.     In  some  the  eruption  was  so  rougti  as  to  be 


'  H.  Rumsey,  "Epidemic  Sore-Throat  at  Chcshont  in  1788."  Und,  Med* 
J0f*mai,  X.  7.  dated   14  Dec.    1788. 

'  U.  RumMry,  "An  Account  of  Ihc  Croup  as  it  ap|»cArcJ  ia  the  Town  and 
Ncighbiiiifhood  of  Ch»hani,  In  Buckinghamsltiie,  ia  the  years  1 793  ami  1791-'^ 
Tniffj.  ff/a  Soc*  for  /m/r&ving  A/id,  and  CAimrff.  KtmwUdgt^  n.  (1800),  1%.  Read 
I  July,  1794- 
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plainly  felt  In  a  few  cases,  after  the  efflorescence  broke  otit,  a 
of  little  pustulc-s  made  their  appearance  about  the  breast,  arms,  &c.i  of  i 
the  size  of  millet  seeds,  which  died  away  in  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hOTi 
This  was  not  common  ;  but  in  one  family  the  mother  and  three  of  the  foi 
ailing  children  had  pustules.  One  young  man  had  large  white  vesicles  oi 
the  sixth  day  ;  another  young  man,  m  November,  had  vesicles  on  the  arm! 
thighs  and  legs  as  targe  as  a  half-crown  piece,  filled  with  yellow  serous  flui< 
or  gelatinous  substance,  with  a  good  deal  of  erysipelas  round  them.  Tl 
red  efflorescence  was  always  followed  by  peeling.  Many  had  the  lhr< 
disease  without  rash,  but  none  had  the  efflorescence  without  the  sorc-throai 


against 


of 


Rumsey  decid 
the  same   contagion   acting   on  different  constitutions 
could   not  help  thinking   that  scarlatina  anginosa   was  an  im 
proper  term  for  it.  inasmuch  as  the  rash  was  not  constant.      It 
was  a  less  putrid  disease  than  that  described  by  Fordycc  i 
1 773  {supra^  p.  707),  and  carried  off  but  few  considering  the  gr 
numbers  who   were    affected   by   it.     Two   of  the    fatalities 
children  were  from  the  anasarca  of  the  whole  body,  with  scan 
urine,  which  came  on  a  week  or  two  after.     He  bled  only  once, 
applied  leeches  to  the  temples  in  several,  and  saw  many  rccoveri 
with  no  treatment  but  topical  applications. 

The  epidemic  five  or  six   years   after  in   the    same    to 
in  a  valley  of  Buckinghamshire  and  on  the  hills  for  some  six 
miles  round  was  something  unusual.     Rumsey  had  about  forty 
cases  of  "the  croup"  from  March,   1793,  until  January,  1794 
whereas  his  father,  who  had  practised  there  above  forty  year 
could  not  recall  more  than  eight  or  ten  cases  of  "croup"  in  a 
his   experience.     The  cases  were  all   in  children  from  one 
fourteen  years ;   there  were  sometimes  three  attacked  in   om; 
family ;    most   of   the    fatal    cases    occurred    in   summer ;    the 
epidemic    was    distributed     impartially    in    the    valley    wher 
Chcsham  stands  and  upon  the  hills  enclosing  it.     Rumsey  gives 
full  details  of  seventeen  cases,  eight   that  died  and   nine  tha 
recovered,  with  post-mortem  notes  for  some. 


It 
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His  first  CAs>^  was  in  March,  1793  ;  then  came  a  succession  of  cases  about 
June  and  July,  of  which  four  that  proved  fatal  were  in  children  just  recovcrc< 
from  measles.    All  those  eirlier  cases  had  the  disease  cominj;  on  insidiousl 
then  the  peculiar  cough  and  tone  of  voice,  if  any  voice  remained,  paroxysi 
of  choking,  expectoration  of  shreds  of  membrane,  giving  relief  to  the  distn 
and  the  trachea  found  after  death  lined  with  a  coagulated  matter^     Amoni 


*  "Several  children  brought  up  portions  of  a  film,  or  mcrabrftiic  of  a  whilij 
colour,  rcscinbtiiig  the  coagulated  matter  which  was  found  in  the  tmcheft  of  the 
children  whose  bodies  were  opened.     This  waj»  thrown  olf  by  violent  coughing 
retchiii;^  ;  and  the  efforts  made  to  dislodge  it  were  often  so  distrcsiing  tluu  ilic  oii 
ap|>cared  almost  in  n  atalu  of  slrao^ulatton.'^ 


"  The  croup  '*  complicated  with  sloughing,  &c. 
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these  Slimmer  cases  were  three  children  in  one  family,  of  whom  two  died, 
both  being  jusl  out  of  the  measles.  The  later  series  of  cases  in  the  winter  of 
1793-94  were  less  of^en  fatal;  the  epidemic  constitution,  he  says,  became 
less  severe  towards  the  end  ;  he  also  used  mercurials  freely  on  the  later 
cases  ;  but  it  is  farther  noteworthy  that  ''most  of  the  cases  which  occurred 
in  November  and  afterwards,  were  attended  with  innammalion  and  swelling 
of  the  tonsils,  uvula  and  velum  pendulum  palati,  and  frequently  large  films 
of  a  whitish  substance  were  found  on  the  tonsils  " — so  that  the  disease  was  in 
its  extension  more  than  cynanche  trachealis,  or  croup,  even  if  it  had  not  been 
also  an  epidemic  infection. 

In  only  one  case,  the  eighth  recorded,  does  he  seem  to  have 
hesitated  between  "the  croup"  and  sore-throat:  "ulcerated  sore- 
throats  being  at  this  time  [6  Sept  1793]  somewhat  prevalent, 
induced  me  to  inspect  the  fauces,  and  I  observed  a  swelling  and 
no  inconsiderable  ulcer  on  the  left  tonsil."  It  was  in  the  autumn 
and  winter  that  these  throat  complications  of  "the  croup" 
mostly  appeared ;  and  it  was  because  he  found  "  so  much 
disease  about  the  tonsils"  in  the  traclieal  and  laryngeal  cases 
that  he  forebore  to  bleed,  and  used  mercurials.  Also  in  the 
same  season  when  "the  croup"  was  joined  to  disease  of  the 
tonsils,  uvula  and  velum,  there  was  a  certain  epidemic  constitu- 
tion prevalent :  "  In  the  autumn,  likewise,  and  winter,  many 
children  suffered  by  erysipelatous  inflammation  behind  the  ears, 
in  the  groins,  on  the  labia  of  girls,  or  wherever  the  skin  folded, 
attended  with  a  very  acrid  discharge" — precisely  the  complica- 
tion of  the  "throat-distemper"  of  America  described  by  Douglass 
and  Golden  as  well  as  by  Hard,  also  of  the  Irish  throat-epidemic 
in  1743  mentioned  by  Rutty,  of  the  morbus  strangulatorius  in 
Cornwall  described  by  Starr,  and  of  the  sore-throat  described  by 
Fothergill.  In  systematic  nosology,  do  the  corrosive  pustules 
behind  the  ears,  in  the  groins,  labia,  &c.,  belong  to  scarlatina  or 
to  diphtheria? 


It  is  perhaps  the  same  juxtaposition,  or  intermixture  of 
scarlatina  anginosa  and  diphtheria,  that  we  find  in  the  north  of 
Scotland  about  the  same  time  of  the  i8th  ccutur>'.  Various 
parish  ministers  who  contributed  to  the  first  edition  of  the 
Statistical  Account  make  mention  of  "the  putrid  sore-throat" 
about  1790  and  1791,  without  any  reference  to  fever  or  scarlet 
rash.    The  following  relates  to  three  localities  in  Aberdeenshire: 

New  Deer:  "  In  the  autumn  of  i79r,  a  putrid  kind  of  sore-throat,  which 
first  made  its  appearance  about  the  coast  side,  found  its  way  into  this  parish. 
Since  that,  it  has  continued  to  rage  in  different  places  with  great  virulence 
and  little  intermission,  and  is  peculiarly  fatal  to  the  young  and  people  of 
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a  full  constitution*."   Crimond,  a  coast  pariah :  "  The  putrid  sore-throat  raj^ 
with  f^eat  violence  two  or  three  years  ago  [1790  or  1791]  in  most  parishes  ii 
the  neighbourhood,  and  carried  off  great  numhcrs  :  but  though  a  few  were 
seized  with  it  in  Crimond,  none  died  of  that  disorder"."     Fyvie,  an  upland 
parish  : — "  There  has  been  no  prevalent  distemper  for  some  time  except  th< 
putrid   sore-throat,  which  raged  about  two  years  ago  (probably  1791 1  an< 
proved  fatal  to  several  people.     It  has  appeared  this  winter,  but  is  not 
violent  as  formerly  ^" 

From  Aberdeen  the  epidemic  is  reported  in  a  letter  by  one 
the  physicians,  in  May,  1790,  in  such  terms  as  not  to  imply  U 
it  was  scarlatina:  "The  malignant  sore-throat  has  been  mi 
prevalent  and  very  fatal,  no  period  of  life  being  exempted."  In 
children  from  six  months  to  three  years  there  was  observed  a 
livid  appearance  behind  the  ears  which,  in  seven  or  eight  cases, 
spread  over  the  external  ear,  causing  the  latter  on  one  or  both 
sides  to  drop  off  by  sloughing  before  deaths  ^J 

The  scarlet   fever,   with   sore-throat,   which   reappeared    i^H 
London  about  1786-87  (and  at  Chcsham  tn  17S8)  is  ^aid  to  havt^* 
been   somewhat   steady   until    1794.      Willan,   who   began    his 
exact  records  in  1796,  says  retrospectively  that  the  scarlet  fever 
with  an  ulcerated  sore-throat  had  been  prevalent  every  autuoi] 
from    the  year    1785   to    1794,   "and   proved  extremely  fatal*. 
Lettsom  gave  a  particular  account  of  it  in  the  spring  of  1793*; 
it  was  seen  first  in  the  higher  villages  about  London,  gradually 
descended  into  lower  situations,  and  visited  the  metropolis  pretty 
generally  about  the  end  of  February.     "  It  has  been  remarked 
for  many   years   that   this   disease   appears   in  the  vicinity  of 
London  before  it  visits  the  metropolis,"  beginning  often  among 
the  numerous  boarding-schools  in  the  suburbs,  to  be  carried  thence 
by  the  dispersion  of  pupils  to  their  homes.     In  some  villagi 
private  families  suffered  greatly ;  in  a  few  Lettsom  heard  of  ball 
the  children  ^y\n%^  as  well  as  of  deaths  among  the  domestics 
and  other  adults.     The  same  epidemic  of  1793  also  called  forth 
one  of  the  numerous  essays  of  Dr  Rowley,  who  had  written  on_ 
the  "malignant  ulcerated  sore-throat"  in  1788^ 

^  .Sinclflir's  Siaiist,  Account  ofScotland^  IX.  19a 

«  /ArV  II,  411.  »  IhU.  IX.  461. 

•  Ijvingston  to  Lettsom,  AlicrHcen,  13  May,  1790,  in  Menwirs  of  Dr  Lettscm^ 

•  R.  Willan,  M.D.,  Reports  on  the  Diseases  in  Landon^  i796-(&oo.     Lond.  il 
p.  1. 

•  "Cursory  Remarks  on  the  Apprarancc  of  the  Angina  Scarlatina  in  ihe  Sprii 
of  t793'"    Mem.  Mtd.  Sot.  Lond.  iv.  (1795),  p.  180. 

'  W.  Rowley,  M.D.,  An  Essay  on  the  Maliptant  uktraUd  Sure-Throaty  comtaii 
ing  rcfitcfions  p»  its  caitses  andfatnl  effects  in  1787,  etc,^  Lomlon,  1788;    Thi  Camta  i 
the  Great  NumUrs  of  Deaths,    in  Putrid  SotrUt  F,r.>ers  and  llhtraled  S^nt-Tkr^Ot 
ex/>laintdyt/e.^  l^ndon,  1793.     Losed  on  the  practice  of  ihe  ist  Marylcbonc 
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Scarlatinal  Epidemics,  1796-1805. 

The  history  of  scarlatina  in  London,  as  of  most  epidemic 
maladies,  is  enriched  for  a  few  years  by  Willan's  monthly  or 
quarterly  accounts  of  the  cases  treated  at  the  Carey  Street 
Dispensary.  From  the  beginning  of  1796  to  the  end  of  1800, 
scarlet  fever  is  hardly  ever  wanting,  and  is  occasionally  the 
principal  epidemic.  It  is  only  now  and  then,  however,  that  a 
death  from  it  appears  in  the  Parish  Clerks'  bills  of  mortality. 
Willan  remarks  that  they  gave  only  one  death  from  that  cause 
between  the  8th  and  29th  November,  1796,  **a  period  during 
which  there  occurred  many  fatal  cases  of  that  disease."  The 
bills  have  only  three  deaths  from  it  in  the  quarter  27  Sept- 
27  Dec.  1796.  The  Parish  Clerks  did  not  adopt  scarlet  fever 
fully  into  their  classification  until  1830;  long  after  it  had 
become  an  important  factor  in  the  mortality,  they  placed  the 
deaths  from  it  under  "fevers"  or  under  "measles."  According 
to  Willan's  experience,  it  must  have  been  as  common  as  measles 
from  1796  to  l8or.  It  was,  he  says,  always  most  virulent  and 
dangerous  in  the  month  of  October  and  November,  but  generally 
ceased  on  the  first  appearance  of  frost  He  records  a  spring 
epidemic  as  an  exceptional  thing  in  1797  '•  "Since  the  beginning 
of  May.  the  scarlatina  anginosa  has  become  more  frequent  than 
any  other  contagious  disease,  both  in  town  and  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  ;  the  disease  has  generally  occurred  in  its  malignant 
and  fatal  form,  which,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  is  very  unusual." 
The  bills  give  only  one  death  from  i8th  April  to  i8th  May, 
Willan  says  that  it  was  rife  again  in  the  autumn  of  1797  and  of 
1798.  Dr  James  Sims,  who  had  described  the  scarlatina  of 
London  in  1786,  found  the  epidemic  in  the  end  of  1798  so 
different  from  the  former,  and  attended  wilh  so  great  fatality, 
that  he  made  it  the  subject  of  a  second  paper'.  It  was  preceded 
in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1797-98  by  a  remarkable  epidemic 
among  the  cats  of  London  (an  angina,  with  sanious  discharge 
from  the  nostrils  and  running  at  the  eyes),  which  killed  "  myriads" 
of  them*.     In  Sept.-Oct.  1798,  he  heard   tliat  a   scarlet  fever 

'  James  Sims,  M.D.  "Sketch  of  a  Description  of  a  Species  of  Scarlatina 
Anginoita  which  ocairred  in  the  Antnmn  of  1798."     Af^m.  AM.  So*:  txwf.  v,  (1799), 

p-  41.^- 

'  This  \%  the  source  of  Noah  Wclislcr's  information  for  lA^nHon  ;  he  adds  thnt  the 
*'cnt  distemper"  appeared  in  Philadelphia  in  June,  and  wns  very  fatal  in  New  York 
and  over  the  Northern  Slates. 
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had   been    fatal   to   some   adults    about    South    Lambeth,    a 
afterwards  to  several  children  there,  five  dying  in  one  family  a 
three  in  another.     The  swellings  on  each  side  under  the   ja 
were  so  great  as  to  force  the  chin  up  into  the  horizontal  ;  the 
was   much  acrid   foetid   discharge   from   the   nostrils,  tlie   pul 
sank  about  the  seventh  day,  and  the  scarlet  eruption  remain 
out  until  near  death,  which  took  place  usually  about  the  nin 
or  tenth  day.     Along  with  this  malignant  type,  a  mild  or  simp 
scarlatina  was  also  prevalent     Sims  wrote  when  the   epidem 
seemed  to  be  "in   its  infancy,"  and  so  it  proved;    for  Willan 
describes  it  as  prevailing  to  the  end  of   1798  and  rising  still 
higher  in  the  first  months  of  1799,  his  report  for  February  and 
March  being:  "Scarlatina  anginosa  in  its  malignant  form  has 
been  very  prevalent,  and  has  proved  in  many  instances  fatal; 
and  in  those  who  recovered,  it  produced  after  the  cessation 
the  fever,  anasarca,  swelling  of  the  abdomen,  swelling  of  the  li 
and  parotid  glands,  strumous  ophthalmia,  with  an  eruption 
the  favus,  and  hectical  symptoms  of  long  duration.     The  disease 
spread  from   London  to  the  adjacent  villages,  and  was  almost 
universal  in  Somcrs  Town  during  the  month  of  February."      It 
continued  throughout  the  year,  and  into  1800,  being  second  i 
importance  among  the  epidemic  maladies  only  to  typhus,  which 
in   that  time  of  distress,  was  the  grand  trouble  of   the  poorer 
classes  in  London.     Willan's  reports  cease  with  the  year  1800; 
but  it  appears  from  other  sources  that  a  very  malignant  scarl 
fever  and  sore-throat  prevailed  in  London  in  the  summers  an 
autumns  of  1801  and  1802,  becoming  milder  in  x8o3\  and  in 
various  parts  of  England  during  the  same  three  years.     T 
provincial  accounts  for  those  years  give  the  impression  that  th 
was  the  first  general  outbreak  for  some  time,  perhaps  since  the 
one  described  by  Withering  and  others  in  1778 ;  and  that  is  al 
suggested  by  tlie  statistics  of  the  Newcastle  Dispensary;  in  t 
two  first  years  of  its  practice,  from   1  October,  1777,  it  treated 
146  cases,  with  j8  deaths;  in  the  next  ten  years  1779-1789, 
treated  only  57  cases,  with  8  deaths;  and  from  1790  to  1802, 
treated  152  cases,  with  7  deaths  =.     Accounts  of  very  general 
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^  K.  Peart,  M.D..  Pnutical  Information  on  the  AfoHgnant  Starlet  Fever  ami . 
Throat.    London,  1801.    Sec  also  Afed.  ami  Phys.  J&um*  ix.  16,  report  for 
1801  :  "hi  very  general  thai  few  of  those  who  have  coutinued  in  the  same  hotue 
entirely  escaped  it";  and  the  reports,  ihid.  V.  76,  376. 

"  Clark,  u.  5.     Monteith.  R^>Qrt  of  the  Ncusastie  Dispensary  frfim  iU  Poumdatiam^ 
1878. 


^^^jn^S^^i/lefm'cs  in  the  first  years  of  t/u  igt/i  century^%\ 

scarlatina  come  from  various  parts  of  England.  In  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  1801  it  ran  through  many  parishes  of  Cornwall, 
sparing  others.  In  the  parish  of  Manaccan,  twelve  out  of  the 
twenty-five  burials  in  the  year  1801  were  from  scarlatina — the 
malignant  or  putrid  form,  which  was  often  fatal  before  the  third 
day.  In  many  other  cases,  the  first  untoward  symptom  was  the 
dropsical  swelling  which  came  on  as  the  fever  went  oflT.  Three 
years  after,  in  1804,  there  was  much  scarlatina  in  and  around 
Falmouth\  In  1805  it  caused  12  in  a  total  of  20  deaths  in 
Revelstoke  parish.  South  Devon. 

In  Northamptonshire  in  1801  it  was  observed  "in  a  form 
similar  to  the  epidemic  described  by  Dr  Withering*/*  At 
Cheltenham  in  1802  it  was  also  compared  to  the  epidemic 
described  by  Withering:  "in  consequence  of  the  number  of 
persons  who  have  gone  through  the  disease,  it  has  for  this  month 
past  (20th  December)  been  gradually  on  the  decline'."  At 
Derby,  in  1802,  it  had  been  the  prevailing  complaint  in  the  last 
eight  months  of  the  year*.  In  the  district  of  Franilingham, 
Suflfblk,  in  1S02-3,  it  had  proved  very  malignant  and  fatal  in 
many  families*.  It  is  heard  of  also  from  Lancaster*',  and  from 
various  other  parts  of  England,  being  casually  mentioned  in 
reports  on  the  influenza  of  1803. 

To  this  period  also  belong  several  incidents  of  a  kind  that 
had  attended  scarlatina  from  its  first  appearance,  namely,  school 
epidemics  of  it.  One  of  these  was  an  outbreak  in  the  Quaker 
boarding-school  for  boys  and  girls  at  Ackworth.  in  Yorkshire,  in 
1803.  Although  many  of  the  children  dispersed,  yet  no  fewer 
than  171,  in  a  total  of  29S  on  the  roll,  were  attacked  with 
scarlatina  in  the  course  of  four  months,  of  whom  seven  died^ 
In  the  same  year  Dr  Blackbume  published  a  treatise  on  the 
preventive  aspect  of  the  disease,  with  directions  for  checking  the 
spread  of  it  "in  schools  and  families*."  It  broke  out  in  1804 
among  the  boys  in  Hcriot's  Hospital,  Edinburgh,  and  in  the 
city  generally  in   iSoS*.     Ferriar  makes  mention  of  a"dcstruc- 

•  Polwhcle's  Cortnoail.     Pan  vii.     Distas€s^  p.  59. 

•  F.  Skirmshirc,  Med.  Phys.  Joum.  VI.  434. 

■  U.  Freeman,  ibid.  ix.  157.  *  H.  Gilbert,  ibid,  ix.  149. 

•  Goodwin,  ibid.  IX.  509.  •  RraiOiwaitc,  ibid.  XI. 

'  Willan.  Cutan.  Dis.  1808,  p.  379,  particulars  from  l>r  Hinns,  with  full  diacu&sion 
of  tlic  mcthotis  of  irealment.  \ViUan  was  told  by  Dr  Stnngcr  ihal  there  were  71  cases 
in  the  Foundling  Uo^ipitAl  from  June  t»>  Octol-cr,  1^04,  with  4  deaths. 

■  W.  Itlackbume,  M.D.,  Fa<h  and  ObscttHttions  tonft ruing  the  PtrvfNtion  and 
Cure  of  &  arid  /iriwr,   iSr'r.     London,    i8o;(. 

"  Jnines   Uamillon.  M.D.,    Oh,   on  (Ae   Ufi/i^y,  t&v.  0/  I*»irgaiivt  Mtdidnex. 
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tivc  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever"  in  Manchester  in  1805.  which  he 

supposed  to  have  been  introduced  from  Liverpool'. 

The  general  prevalence  oF  malignant  scarlet  fever  in  the  first 

years  of  the  19th  century  is  farther  shown  by  the  accounts  from 

Ireland,  which  were  recalled  by  Graves  in  a  clinical  lecture  of, 

the  session  1834-35.  during  the  prevalence  of  a  scarlet  fever 

malignant  as  that  of  thirty  years  before*. 

"In  the  year   1801,"  he  says,  "in  the  months  of  September,  October, 
November  and  Uecembcr,  scarlet  fever  committed  great  ravages  in  Dublin, 
a.nd  continued  its  destructive  progress  durinj;  the  spring  of  1802.     It  ceased 
in  summer,  hut  returned  at  inierwils  durinjj  the   years   1803-4,  when  the 
disease  changed  its  character ;  and  although  scarlatina  epidemics  recurred 
very  frequently  during  the  next  twenty-seven  years,  yet  it  was  always  in  ih 
simple  or  mild  form,  so  that  1  have  known  an  instance  where  not  a  sing' 
death  occurred  among  eighty  boys  attacked  in  a  public   institution.     Thi 
epidemic  of  tSoi- 2-3-4,  on  the  contrary,  was  extremely  fatal,  sometim 
terminating  in  death  (as  appears  by  the  notes  of  Dr  Percival  kindly  co 
municaied  to  me)  so  early  as  the  second  day.     It  thinned  many  families  i 
the  middle  and  upper  clas.^cs  of  society,'  and  even  left  not  a  few  paren 
childless.     Its  characters  seem  to  have  answered  to  the  detinition  of 
scarlatina  maligna  of  authors." 

The  long  immunity  from  malignant  scarlatina  which  Graves 
as.serts  for  Ireland  after  1804,  is  made  probable  also  for  England 
and  Scotland  after  1805,  by  the  fewness  of  the  references  to  it  in 
medical  writings.  Hateman  in  1804  resume!  the  regular  reports 
on  the  prevalent  diseases  of  London,  which  Willan  had  left  oflf 
at  the  end  of  iSoo,  and  continued  them  until  1816*;  but  he 
makes  very  few  references  to  scarlatina  compared  with  his 
predecessor.  The  two  occasions  when  it  is  said  to  have  been 
somewhat  common  were  in  1S07-S,  during  the  severe  epidemic 
of  measles  (and  then  it  was  "generally  mild,  presenting  the 
eruption  with  a  .slight  sore- throat"),  and  in  1814  when  it  was 
''very  prevalent"  along  with  measles.  In  Scotland  during 
same  epidemic  of  malignant  measles,  in  1808,  scarlatina  w 
only  occasional,  and  mild.  It  is  heard  of  in  its  old  malignan 
form  from  two  localities  of  England,  during  the  time  of  distrc 
and  typhus  fever  in  1810-11.  At  Nottingham  it  was  "  ve 
prevalent,  passing  through  whole  families,"  in  September,  181 
and  in  October  became  more  violent  and  often  fatal*.     In  th 

4th  ed,  Edin.  l8ii.  App.  \\\.  p.  6rt  (three  bnys  in  Hcriots  Hos^>ital  died  _ 
dropsy).  Autcnricth,  Account  of  tfu  SUiU  0/  Mtdiant  in  Grtat  Britatm  Extmccr 
Iranslatcd  by  Graves  u.  i. 

*  Fcrriar,  AM.  HiH.  ami  RfJIfct.  in.  n8. 

■  R.  J.  (iraves.  M.D.,  A  SysUm  of  CtinUal  MtiUcine.     OuMin,  1843,  p.  493. 

■  T.   Datcinan,    .M.!>.,    fifportt  on  tkt  Disttuti  of  Ltmtfon,  and  the  Statf  ^f  /4 
Wiiithrr,  from   1804  to  iSifi.     LoiMlon,    iSig. 

<  Oarkc,  F.d.  Atid.  nnH  Surg,  Journ.  XXX. 
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district  around  Debenham,  in  Suffolk,  where  it  was  last  reported 
by  the  same  observer  in  1803,  it  made  its  appearance  in 
February,  1810,  in  its  very  worst  forms,  causing  deaths  of 
children  and  adults  in  many  houses,  and  destroying  some 
children  within  forty -eight  hours  from  the  first  attack.  "AH  the 
surgeons  for  ten  miles  round  have  had  to  attend  to  scarlatina 
maligna  in  a  variety  of  cases  in  all  ages,  from  infants  to  fifty  and 
sixty  years"  It  was  still  raging  in  October,  1810,  and  was 
breaking  out  *Mn  different  spots  around  this  country,  that  appear 
to  have  had  no  communication  with  the  afflicted ^" 

It  is  not  until  1831  that  we  begin  to  hear  much  of  malignant 
scarlatina  again.  But  it  is  clear  that  scarlet  fever  was  common 
enough  all  through  that  interval,  probably  in  its  milder  form. 
It  was  now  the  usual  epidemic  trouble  of  schools.  In  September 
and  October,  1814.  there  were  fifty-five  cases,  mostly  mild,  in 
children  and  two  in  adults  in  the  Asylum  for  Female  Orphans 
at  Westminster*.  In  1812  it  was  among  the  cadets  in  the  Royal 
Military  College  at  Marlow,  having  been  followed  by  anasarca 
in  only  one  instance*.  Hcysham,  whose  exact  records  of 
epidemics  at  Carlisle  were  made  twenty  or  thirty  years  earlier, 
mentions  casually  in  1814  that  scarlet  fever  had  been  "more 
frequent  of  late,"  but  that  it  did  not  spread  as  formerly*.  Other 
references  to  it  in  this  interval  are  to  show  how  seldom  fatal  it 
was  under  the  cold  water  treatment  or  the  lowering  regimen'. 
At  the  Newcastle  Dispensary  fully  twice  as  many  cases  of 
scarlatina  were  attended  in  the  twenty-five  years  1803-27  (795 
cases)  as  in  the  twenty-five  years  1777-1802  (355  cases);  but  in 
the  larger  total,  which  an  increasing  population  might  account 
for,  there  were  actually  fewer  fatalities  (30)  than  in  the  smaller 
(33);  the  highest  number  in  any  one  year  was  71  in  1824,  of 
which  every  one  is  entered  as  having  recovered.  This  is  the 
impression  derived  from  various  sources — that  the  scarlatina 
from  about  1803  until  about  1830  may  have  been  frequent,  but 
that  it  was  mild,  or  easily  treated,  or  not  often  fatal.  Mac 
michael,  writing  in  1822,  not  only  testified  that  the  "  scarlatina 

'  Goodwin,  of  Earlsohnin.  Mtd,  and  Pkys.  J9mm.  xxiv.  465. 
'  Samuel  Fothcrgil!,  M.D.     Med.  and  FHys.  foum.  XXXII.  481. 

*  N.  Bnicti,  M*d,  Chir.  Tratu.  ix,  173. 

*  Ueyshflm  to  Joshua  Milnc,  in  the  laltcr's  7ytotiu  on  th/  I'a/ua/iim  pJ  AnnuU$ti, 
I^ml.  iHi,!;.     Api).  i>.  755. 

"  Curric,  Mtd.  AV/w/Yi,  1805,  11.  458;  Armslrong.  /Vor/.  Hhsfr.  0/ fhf  Srart/f 
Fnw,  Afens/rt,  &'(.  LiHid.  1818  i  l<n(lge,  of  I'restun,  in  Mtd*  and  Php.  Jottrfh 
XXXIII.  (1815),  \K  358. 
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of  last  summer  was  ver>'  mild,"  but  argued  that  the  malady 
general  was  taken  by  many  in  those  years  in  so  mild  a  fori 
that  it  was  not  recognized  as  scarlatina,  "a  name  that  sounds 
fearfully  in  the  cars  of  mothers,"  and  a  rare  disease  in  families 
compared  with  measles  or  even  with  smallpox.  His  point  is 
that  scarlet  fever  was  in  fact  as  nearly  universal  as  measles,  but 
that,  as  it  was  often  extremely  slight,  it  passed  for  rose  rash  or 
the  like;  at  the  same  time  he  identified  these  slighter  forms 
with  true  scarlatina  by  simply  pointing  to  the  oedema  which 
might  follow  them'. 

The  testimony  of  Graves,  of  Dublin,  who   occupies  man] 
pages  of  his  *  Clinical  Medicine  '  with  the  disastrous  scarlatii 
in  various  parts  of  Ireland  about  1834,  is  conclusive  that  the 
severe  type  was  new  in  the  experience  of  that  generation 


■M 

■obc     ' 
eive     I 

oc-      I 


"  1  have  already  mentioned  that  the  disease  called  scarlet  fever  assu: 
a  very  benign  type  in  Dublin  soon  after  the  year  1804,  and  continued  to  be 
seldom  attended  with  danger  until  the  year  1S31,  when  we  began  to  perceive 
a  notable  alteration  in  its  chnractiT,  and  remarked  that  the  usual  undisgui     ~ 
and  inflammatory  nature  of  the  attack  was  replaced  by  a  concealed 
insidious  form  of  fever,  attended  with  great  debility.     We  now  began  o<> 
casionally  to  hear  of  cases  which  proved  unexpectedly  fatal,  and  of  families 
in  which  several  children  were  carried  off;  still,  it  was  not  until  the  year 
1834  that  the  disease  spread  far  and  wide,  assuming  the  form  of  a  destructive 
epidemic"''.. ..Many  parents  lost  three  of  their  children,  some  four,  and  in  o 
instance  which  came  to  my  knowledge,  five  very  fine  children  were  carri 
off."    The  severe  cases  were  tnixed  with  others  of  scarlatina  simplex.     T 
violence  of  the  attack  lay  in  ilie  throat-affection,  the  coni^estion  of  the  brai 
or  the  irritability  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  nausea,  vomiting  and  diarrh 
being  early  symptoms,  as  in  the  malignant  sore-throat  with  rash  a  century 
before. 


tive 

i 


Graves  proceeds,  with  much  candour,  to  show  how  mistakt 
had    been    the    reasons  assigned    equally  for  the  mild  type 
scarlatina  between  1804  and  1831  and  for  the  severe  type  of 
previous  to  1 804  : 


'  W.   Macmichocl,  M.D..  A   //dw   Vino  of  the  fnfhtion  of  Scarlet  Fever^ 
London,  rSai,  pp.  ^o,  59,  7K,  81-3.     'Wvi  title  of  nnotbcr  essay  appciirs  to  reflect 

satuc  ideas,  Caution  to  the  Public^  t*r  hints  ttf>an  the  uafure  cj  Scarlet  Fr?- 

to  show  thut  thiJ  iiiuase  arises  from  a  peculiar  and  ttbstHHte  virtts^  atui  : 
infectious  in  its  mildest  as  ttttll  a\  in  its  most  malignant  fflrm.  By  Will  1 
Loudon,  18.SI. 

*  Krtrysig,  "Ucbcr  da«  Scharlachfiehcr,"  fucker's  Annalen,  IV.  aji,  401,  \%i 
says  that  Hcarlntinn  hod  been  "nni  nnly  almoM  uninterrupted  in  nil  Eurojte  si 
twenty-six  or  twenty-*even  years  [1791J  or   iSoo],  but   aJso  frightfully  fAtat." 
period  in  which  this  wa*  written  .ippears  to  have  been  one  of  fatal  scarlatina  in 
parts  nf  (icrmfiny  ;  <ri  niso  the  years.  1817-19,  "^"'^  *''*•'  veat^i  i799-i>to5  (as  in  C 
Uritftin  and  Irclandl.     But  the  swcqiing  assertion  a.s  to  frightful  »-a.rlatina  niurt 
in  all  Kurojio  withuut  iuU-rnipliuii  since   I7«>y  is  clearly  a  fli^jlit  of  rhetoric, 
as  nearly  ai  possible  the  reverse  of  the  iniih  m  far  as  concerns  Britain  and  ] 


■raves  on  the  c/tang^^^eif^^i^ 
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"  The  long  continuance  of  the  period  during  which  the  character  of  scarlet 
fever  was  cither  so  mild  as  to  require  liule  care,  or  so  purely  inflammatory  as 
to  yield  readily  to  the.  judicious  employment  of  antiphlogistic  treatment,  led 
m.iny  to  believe  that  the  fatality  of  the  former  epidemic  was  chiefly,  if  not 
altogether,  owing  to  the  erroneous  method  of  cure  then  rcsuried  to  by  the 
physicians  of  Dublin,  who  counted  among  their  numbers  not  a  few  disciples 
of  the  Brunonian  school  ;  indeed,  this  opinion  was  so  prevalent,  that  all 
those  whose  medical  education  commenced  at  a  much  later  period,  were 
taupht  to  believe  that  the  diminished  mortality  of  scarlet  fever  was  entirely 
attributable  to  the  cooling  regimen  and  to  the  timely  use  oi  the  lancet  and 
aperients,  remedies  interdicted  by  our  predecessors.  This  was  taught  in  the 
schools,  and  scarlet  fever  was  every  day  quoted  as  exhibiting  one  of  (he  most 
triumphant  examples  of  the  efficacy  of  the  new  doctrines.  This  I  myself 
learned— this  I  taught  :  how  erroneously  will  appear  from  the  5e<iucl.  It 
was  argued,  that  had  the  cases  which  proved  fatal  in  lSoi~2  been  treated  by 
copious  depletion  in  their  very  commencement,  the  fatal  debility  would  never 
have  set  in,  for  wc  all  regarded  this  debility  as  a  mere  consequence  of  previous 
|Uuessive  reaction.  The  experience  denved  from  the  present  [1834-35J 
fepidemic  has  completely  refuted  this  reasoning,  and  has  pmvcd  that,  in  spite 

our  boasted  improvements,  we  have  not  been  more  successful  in  1834-5 
than  were  our  predecessors  in  1801 -2." 

From  1829  to  1833  there  are  numerous  references  to  the 
scarlatina  maligna  in  Enj^'Iand  and  Scotlund  :  at  Plymouth'  in 
1829,  Bridlington*  in  1831,  Baddclcy  Green,  Brown  Edge,  and 
other  places  in  Staffordshire"  in  the  summer  of  1831,  Beacons- 
field.  Bucks*,  in  1832,  Edinburgh*  in  1S32-1833.  It  is  in  1830 
that  scarlet  fever  begins  to  have  a  line  to  itself  in  the  old  and 
inadequate  bills  of  the  Parish  Clerks  of  London,  the  deaths  that 
year  being  94;  in  the  next  seven  years  they  are  143.  388,  481, 
523,  445,  261  and  1S9.  In  1835  we  begin  to  have  statistics  of 
the  deaths  from  it  in  Glasgow"  for  five  years,  during  which  they 
fell  much  below  the  deaths  from  either  measles  or  smallpox. 

Deaths  from  Scarlatina  in  Glasg&w. 


UiHlcr  one 

l-S 

»-s 

5-10 

10-90 

ao-JO 

30-<o 

40  and  up. 

Total 

1835 

27 

50 

89 

7| 

33 

7 

2 

2 

273 

1836 

34 

57 

136 

86 

25 

9 

5 

3 

355 

1837 

4 

9 

34 

22 

5 

3 

1 

I 

79 

1838 

3 

»5 

42 

17 

7 

1 

1 

1 

87 

1839 

29 

45 

104 

74 

10 

— 

— 

— 
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The   two   first   years   of  this    period,  which   had  the  most 
scarlatina    deaths,    correspond    to    the    years    of    the    Dublin 

*  Blockmorc,  Loud.  Med,  Gna.  VI.  114. 

'  Sandwith,  £d$n.  Med.  nnd  Surg.  youm.  xi..  149. 

*  Aulischrook,  Liuuet^  ii  Nov.  1831,  p.  J17:  cases  of  vcrv  malignant  suddenly 
Taul  scarlatina  in  infants  and  young  persons  up  to  llic  age  of  twenty-two.  In  the 
h(>use  uf  n  cannJ  iKJiilinan  y  vun  and  two  dnugntcn,  from  11  to  13  yean,  died  in  ihc 
dmne  of  iwo  dajs  alter  a  very  sudden  and  iiricf  illness. 

*  Rumscy,   Tram.  t\m}.  Med.  /Ijuk.  ju.  194. 
■  Hamilton.  £di».  Med.  Sur^:  yourn.  xxxix.  140. 
'  Cuwaii,  JenrH,  SUitiU.  See.  III. 
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epidemic,  and  were  also  the  years  when   it  was  comm 
Edinburgh".     Probably   the   smaller  mortality   of  Glasgc 
1837  and  1838  was  general ;  for,  when  registration  of  the  caus<^ 
of  death  began  in  England  and  Wales  in  the  latter  half  of  183J 
it  found  the  scarlatina  mortality  at  a  much  lower  figure  than 
reached  in  1S39  and  continued  to  keep  thereafter. 


Scarlatina  since  the  beginning  of  Registration,  1837. 


I 


The   first   returns   of  the  causes   of  death  under   the    new 
Registration  Act  happened  to  correspond  with  a  great  cpidemii^J 
of  typhus  fever,  and  with  an  equally  great  epidemic  of  smallpojB^ 
which  took  its  victims  in  largest  part  among  infants  and  young 
children.     The  deaths  from    scarlatina  were   also  considerable 
during  those  two  years  and  a  half;  but  in  1840  scarlatina  nearly 
doubled  its  mortality,  and  continued  year  after  year  for  a  whole 
generation  to  be  the  leading  cause  of  deatli  among  the  infectious 
maladies  of  childhood.     The  figures  for  England  and  Wales  arc 
given  in  a  table  at  p.  614,  in  comparison  with  the  annual  deaths 
by  smallpox,  measles,  and  diphtheria.     The  enormous  numb^^^ 
of  deaths  from  scarlatina  during  some  thirty  or  forty  years  t^B 
the  middle  of  the  19th  century  will  appear  in  the  history  as  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  things  in  our  epidemiology.     There  ca^^ 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  this  scarlatinal  period  was  preccdc^H 
by  a  whole  generation  with  moderate  or  small  mortality  from 
that  disease,  just  as  it  is  now  being  followed  by  annual  death- 
rates  which  are  less  than  a  half,  perhaps  not  more  than  a  third, 
of  the  average  during  forty  years  before  1880. 

The  first  great  epidemic  all  over  England  was  in   1840  (i 
had  reached  a  maximum  in  London  the  year  before),  another 
came  in  1844,  a  third  in  1848  (in  which  the  London  death-ral 
was  2*12  per  thousand  living).     In  the  next  decennial   peri< 
1851-60,  the  worst   years   for  scarlatina  were   1858-59,   which^ 
were  also  the  years  of  the  return  of  diphtheria;  in  the  peri< 
i86[-70,  the  great  scarlatinal  years  were  1863-64  and  i868-7< 
in  the  period  1871-80,  the  year   1874  was  the  epidemic 
The  annual  average  death-rates  per  million  inhabitants  in 
England  and  Wales  were  as  follows  in  four  decennial  periods 

*  Sidcy,    Stark  and  others  in   Edin.   Med.  nud  Snrg,    yeurn.    1835-36. 
Kennedy,  M.D.,  Aaoimt  of  tht  Epidtmic  q/ Scnrhtina  in  Dmlin  /ri>m  1834  ia  18^ 
liublm,  1843. 


lod^ 


SiiUisiics  of  recait  Epidemics. 


n7 


1851-^ 

1861-70 


83^ 
972 


1871-80 
1881-90 


716 
338 


In  the  ^catest  epidemic  years  since   1863  the  death-rates 
per  million  for  the  whole  country  have  been : 


1863 

1498 

1869 

'275 

1864 

>443 

1870 

1461 

1868 

1020 

1874 

1062 

In  those  years  scarlatina  made  from  four  to  six  and  a  half 
per  cent,  of  the  deaths  from  all  causes. 

While  no  county  of  England  has  been  free  from  this  infection, 
the  bulk  of  the  deaths  have  fallen  upon  tlie  capital,  the  great 
Lancashire  and  West  Riding  towns,  the  Black  Country  of 
Staffordshire  with  Warwickshire,  the  mining  districts  of  Durham 
and  South  Wales,  and,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  period,  upon 
the  south-western  counties. 

Highest  Morialitits  by  Scarlaiina  in  three  Epititmics. 


1863 

1864 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1874 

England  and  Wales 

30475 

29700 

21912 

27641 

32543 

2492a 

London 

4955 

3244 

2916 

5841 

6040 

3648 

I^in  cash  ire 

4580 

4854 

4445 

4890 

3702 

6404 

West  Riding 

2218 

3<35 

1676 

2870 

3718 

3779 

Durham 

I3l6 

403 

2678 

1512 

983 

1941 

South  Wales 

501 

1990 

385 

804 

»37o 

1388 

Staffordshire 

1147 

M34 

943 

1198 

1064 

1270 

Devonshire 

778 

1054 

60 

155 

646 

72 

Cornwall 

995 

572 

254 

161 

587 

50 

Somerset 

773 

1013 

55 

154 

584 
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In  Lancashire  and  South  Staffordshire  there  has  been  less 
fluctuation  of  the  mortality  from  year  to  year  than  elsewhere. 
The  stress  of  an  epidemic  has  not  fallen  equally  on  all  the 
principal  centres  \n  the  same  year  or  years:  thus  Durham  has 
had  the  epidemic  in  advance  of  other  centres,  while  South 
Wales  has  had  it  in  arrcar.  The  decline  of  the  south-western 
counties  from  their  leading  position  in  1863-64  has  been 
remarkable.  Plymouth,  Uevonport  and  Stonchouse,  which  had 
contributed  most  to  the  high  scarlatinal  death-rate  of  Devon- 
shire in  1863-64,  were  found  on  the  average  of  the  next 
decennial  period  to  have  low  rates  from  scarlatina,  but  death- 
rates  from  measles  which  were  unapproached  in  any  other  region 
of  England.     In  the  following  table  four  Devonshire  towns  are 


ScariiUi/ui  and  Diphtfieria, 


compared   with   certain    Staffordshire 

:    registration 

districts    in* 

which  the  scarlatinal  death-rate  has 

remained 

high 

Annual  ar>eraj;e  Death-rates  per 

1000  ttving^ 

1  187! 

-8a                 i 

An  causes 

Scarlatina 

1 

McasUs           ^H 

Plymouth                         22*63 

•25 

■ 

L              E.  Stonehouse                  28*23 

•33 

■ 

■              Stoke  Damerel                20*42 

n 

■ 

1            I^Excler                                24-99 

so 

■ 

I              Stoke-on-Trent                 25*80 

1-22 

■ 

■               Wolverhampton               2278 

I -OS 

■ 

P             Walsall                            22-82 

I-2I 

-30           V 

Dudley                             24*24 

l-|8 

•59         ^ 

This  looks  like  a  correlation  between  measles  and  scarlatina.  ^1 
The  exce.ssive  death-rate  from  measles  in  Plymouth,  Stonehouse^H 
and  Devonport  was  due  to  a  disastrous  epidemic  in  the  last  two  ^^ 
years  of  the  decennium,  1879  and  1880  (338  deaths  at  Plymouth, 
121  at  Stonehouse,  and  235  at  Devonport).     Measles  remained 
high  in  Plymouth  all  through  the  next  decennium,  scarlatina 
still  continuing  low  until  the  very  end  of  it,  when  in   1889  there 
was  a  mortality  of  270,  equal  to  a  death-rate  of  3'39  per  1000 
living.     In  like  manner  Stoke-on-Trent  had  its  great  epidemic 
of  measles  in  1888,  causing  342  deaths,  or  a  rate  of  2*8.     The 
high    Plymouth    death-rate,   after    nearly    twenty    years    with 
extremely  little   scarlet   fever,   was  surpassed    in    1882   by  an 
epidemic  of  346  deaths  in  \\\\z  colliery  townships  of  Aberystruth        ' 
and  Tredegar,  Monmouthshire,  equal  to  a  death-rate  of  6*1  per 
ICXXJ.     Other  high  death-rates  for  single  years  were  at  Wakefield 
and   Swansea   in    1889  and  at   Neath    in    1890.      The   highest 
death-rates  from  scarlatina  on  an  average  of  ten  years,  1871-80^ 
were  at  Durham  170,  Todmorden  r64,  Auckland  1*63,  Gates- 
head   r6o,  Sheffield    1*49,  Leigh    i'4i,  Wigan    rjo,  Newcastle 
r28.     The  purely  agricultural  counties  have  the  lowest  death- 
rates*. 

'  The   principal  epidemict   of    scarlatinn  which    have    been    inquired    into   I1) 
inspectors  of  the  mcdioil  department  since  (870  have  been  the  following 
In  1870,  Camborne,  Wing. 

1873,  Kleelwood-on-Wyrc. 

1874,  Hclion  (Durham). 
1877,  Mn.-«ingham,  Portsmnulh. 

1879,  Puntypuol,  Enbingtun  (Durham),  Fallowficld  (near  Manchcslcr),  Ycadon* 

1880,  Bcillinj^on  (near  Morpeth),  Stourbridge,  Swindon,  Costleford,  LlincUjr^ 
Hunlingdon.  Barkingside  (Orphans*  Home  near  Romford). 

1881,  Durham,  Halifax,  Thame. 
1883,  BeilwcUy  (Tredegar  and  Aberystruth),  Potton. 
1883,  Sutton  in  jVshficId,  Thome,  Donington  and  Moulton  (Spalding). 
1885,  Sandal  (near  Wakefield). 
i8Hft,  Alhefton,  Hayttcld,  Hindlcy,  Wombwell. 
iStSi/,  Spcunymoor  (Durham),  Macclesfield,  Faringdon,  Brixhnm. 
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Incidence  an  age  and  sex. 
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Age 

Bfala 

0—1 

1664 

1—2 

4170 

3—3 

4676 

3-4 
4-5 

affi 

0—  5 

3681 

5— 10 

1667 

10—15 

346 

15—20 

lit 

20—25 

59 

25-35 

36 

35  and  upwards 

13 

All  ages 

778 

As  to  agc-incidcnce,  the  proportion  of  deaths  under  five  has 
been  almost  exactly  two-thirds  steadily  for  the  last  four  decennial 
periods  (supra  p.  625).  The  following  table  by  Dr  Ogle,  the 
Superintendent  of  Statistics,  shows  both  age  and  sex  of  the 
scarlatina  mortality*: 

Mtan  annMoi  Mortality  from  Scarlet  Fei'^r  pi-r  million  livi/ij^  at  successive 
a)^e-p€rioiii  1859-S5.     England  and  Walts. 

1384 

3874 
4491 

4332 

3556 
3482 
I613 

381 

"3 
77 
58 
»5 

717 

From  certain  hospital  statistics  on  a  large  scale,  and  sonic 
figures  of  cases  and  deaths  at  Christiania,  it  was  also  found 
that  the  attacks  of  scarlatina  were  much  more  fatal  in  the 
first  years  of  life,  the  fatality  decreasing  rapidly  after  five. 
This  was  only  to  be  expected.  But  it  was  somewhat  sur- 
prising to  find  that  more  girls  were  attacked  than  boys,  while 
the  fatalities  among  boys  were  more  than  among  an  equal  number 
of  girls  at  all  ages  until  womanhood,  when  the  few  females 
attacked  by  scarlatina  had  more  fatalities  among  them  than 
the  somewhat  fewer  males  of  the  same  ages.  A  slight  excess  of 
fatality  in  the  female  sex  over  the  male  between  the  ages  of  ten 
and  twenty  years,  is  shown  also  for  smallpox  by  the  table  at 
p.  618.  Recent  notifications  of  infectious  diseases  to  medical 
officers  of  health  have  enabled  a  comparison  to  be  made  between 
the  number  of  cases  of  scarlatina  notified,  with  age  and  sex,  and 
the  number  of  deaths  certified  in  the  corresponding  time  and 
place  to  the  Registrar-General  ;  from  which  the  above  generali- 
ties as  to  the  proportions  of  fatal  cases  in  the  several  age-periods 
of  either  sex  have  been  confirmed*. 


'  William  Ogle.  M.D-,  in  die  49/A  Rtport  0/  the  Rt^rar^GtHeral  {for  1886), 
p.  xiv. 

'  See  a  pApcr,  with  Tables,  on  "  Age,  Sex  and  .Scasun  in  relnlion  lu  Scarlet 
Fever,"  by  Arthur  Whilelcgge,  M.D,  In  7Va«i.  Ef^i*Umid.  Sof.  N-s,  vii.  p.  153,  for 
Nouingliam  and  sunit  uther  luwiu.     A  iKL^ivr  by  Dt  Ballard,  "On  the  I'lcvalcncc 
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The  enormous  mortalities  of  some  years  may  be  taken  t< 
have  depended  in  part  upon  an  increased  prevalence  of  th( 
disease,  but  still  more  upon  an  increased  fatality  among 
subjects  of  it.  Since  the  establishment  of  tlie  Mctropolitai 
Fever  Hospitals  in  1870  the  percentage  of  deaths  to  cases  h; 
ranged  from  I5'3  in  1879  to  6-6  in  1873  ^^^  67  in  1S91.  Amoi 
the  smaller  totals  of  tJie  London  Fever  Hospital  the  ]>ercenl 
of  deaths  has  ranged  even  more  widely  from  year  to  ycar\  WTial 
is  thus  statistically  proved  is  also  a  matter  of  common  experiencc| 
there  have  been  whole  epidemics,  extending  perhaps  over  two  ol 
three  years,  marked  by  high  malignancy,  and  epidemics  just 
uniformly  marked  by  mildness  of  type.  The  severe  type  h: 
usually  been  made  by  the  sloughing  in  the  neck  or  throat 
but  there  has  also  been  a  class  of  cases  tending  to  a  fatal  issui 
early  in  the  attack  by  a  sunken  pulse  and  with  few  cxtemaj 
manifestations.  The  cause  of  these  variations  in  the  scvcriti 
of  scarlatina  is  the  old  problem  of  epidemic  constitutions; 
sometimes  Uie  constitution  is  "  putrid "  or  **  pestilential " 
malignant,  sometimes  it  is  mild  or  benign. 

Graves,  in  the  passage  above  cited,  has  sufficiently  expo: 
the  fallacy  of  attributing  changes  of  type  to  modes  of  treatment 
On  the  other  hand  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  percent; 
of  deaths  (by  which  the  **  type  "  is  usually  judged)  is  higher  ii 
children  carried  off  to  hospitals  than  in  those  treated  at  hom< 
As  the  same  fact  has  been  uniformly  observed  in  epidemias  o\ 
Asiatic  cholera,  when  the  ambulances  have  been  almost  as  bus] 
as  those  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  during  an  ordinary 
autumnal  rise  of  scarlatina,  it  is  probable  that  the  reasons  whicl 
used  to  be  given  in  the  former  case  hold  good  also  in  the  latter^] 

Scarht  Fever  in  London^  1890  atui  1891. 
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and  Fatality  of  ScarUtiiui  ns  influenced  Itv  Sex,  Age  and  Season."  which  wxs  writii 
twenty  years  before  but  left  unpublished,  liiUow!>  Whttcle^ge's  in  the   '/'rant, 

SfiC.  N.S.  Vtl.  (1887-M). 

'  A  table  uf  figures  sliowing  this  will  be  found  in  Dr  B*  A.  Whileleggc's 
lecture  on  "  Quuigcs  of  Type  in  Epidemic  UiscAse*-**  Brii,  MetL  Jhuru.  4  I 
1893. 
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This  is  a  comparison  of  two  parts  of  the  same  epidemic, 
which  had  a  very  moderate  fatality  in  any  case.  The  real 
problem  of  malignity  or  severity  of  type  arises  over  such 
epidemics  as  those  of  1840.  184S,  1858-59,  1868-70  and  1874,  In 
which  the  doublinfj  of  the  deaths,  for  one  year,  or  for  two  or 
even  three  consecutive  years,  had  depended  less  upon  an 
increased  number  of  seizures  than  upon  a  higher  ratio  of 
fatalities.  An  explanation  for  each  occasion  will  have  to  be 
sought  either  in  the  condition  of  the  patients,  or  in  the  inherent 
properties  or  external  favouring  circumstances  of  the  virus.  As 
to  the  former,  the  most  fatal  epidemic  years  of  scarlet  fever  have 
not  been  marked  in  any  such  uniform  way  as  the  great  seasons 
of  typhus  or  relapsing  fever ;  nor  is  scarlatina  an  infection  that 
keeps  mainly  within  the  poorer  classes.  Among  factors  of  the 
external  kind,  a  rainfall  below  the  average  has  been  thought  a 
relevant  thing:  thus  in  the  three  years  1S62-64,  the  annual 
average  rainfall  at  Greenwich  was  only  206  inches,  the  scarlatina 
death-rate  in  London  for  the  same  years  reaching  the  high 
figure  of  I "33  per  locx)  inhabitants;  in  the  next  three  years, 
1865-67,  the  death-rate  fell  to  -56  (it  would  have  fallen  in  any 
case),  while  the  rainfall  reached  the  very  high  average  of  29 
inches ;  in  the  three  years  following,  1868-70,  the  death- 
rate  reached  the  excessive  annual  average  of  \'^  per  1000  in 
London,  the  rainfall  of  the  same  period  averaging  only  22*3 
inches.  Thereafter  for  a  number  of  years  the  rainfall  was 
moderate  and  the  scarlatina  deatli-rate  low ;  but  in  the  years 
18S3-87,  they  were  both  low  together,  the  scarlatina  death-rate  of 
•26  being  lower  than  it  had  ever  been  since  registration  began*. 

Although  an  empirical  corresix)iidence  between  tJie  great 
scarlatina  periods  and  a  series  of  dry  years  has  not  been  made 
out  without  important  exceptions,  hitherto  unexplained,  yet 
there  is  a  very  obvious  correspondence  between  the  great  rise  of 
scarlatina  deaths  in  London  every  year  and  the  season  of  late 
autumn,  which  is  the  season  when  the  ground-water  touches  its 
lowest  level  or  begins  to  rise  therefrom  to  the  high  water-mark 
of  spring.  Of  all  the  curves  of  seasonal  rise  and  fall  constructed 
by  Buchan  and  Mitchell  from  the  weekly  bills  of  mortality 
in   London  from    1 845  to  1874,  that  of  scarlatina  is  the  most 


*  LongstafT,  Tram.  £pi*i.  Soc.  N.s.  iv.  (i88o)»  411,  and  StudUt  in  Stathtio. 
London.  1891,  u.  310.  D.  A.  Gresswcll,  CsHtrihHtioH  to  the  Natut^  /iistoty  a/ 
ScarUtina.     Uxrord,  1890.  p.  193. 
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decided  next  to  that  of  infantile  diarrhoea,  the  deaths  rising  1 
October  and  November  far  above  the  mean  line  of  the  year,  an 
falling  farthest  below  the  mean  in  spring  and  early  summer'.  Th 
was  an  old  observation — by  Sydenham  for  the  scarlatina  simple 
of  that  age,  by  VVillan  in  the  ^\\^  of  the  i8th  century  (one  or  tw 
spring  epidemics  being  remarked  upon  as  exceptional).  It  is 
very  curious  fact,  and  one  that  is  as  certain  (for  London  at  least 
as  it  is  curious.  Sydenham  explained  it  by  the  doctrine  of  his 
time,  that  the  favouring  things  were  in  the  human  body,  namely, 
some  susceptibility  of  the  humours  owing  to  the  heat  of 
preceding  summer ;  but,  according  to  modern  views,  it  shoul 
bring  scarlatina  into  the  same  class  with  the  soil-poisons 
enteric  fever,  yellow  fever  and  cholera,  which  are  believed  to 
become  more  rife  owing  to  the  greater  activity  of  their  respective 
miasmatic  viruses  when  the  pores  of  the  ground  are  occupied  I 
the  greatest  depth  with  air  in  place  of  water. 

It  would  be  singular  indeed  if,  after  all,  we  should  have  to] 
include  scarlatina  among  the  miasmatic  diseases;   for  it  is  a 
exquisite  instance  of  an  infection  which  is  passed  from  person  t 
person,  or  by  the  agency  of  volatile  contagion,  or  by  fomites  i 
clothes,  bed-linen,  house-furnishings  and  the  like.     The  contro 
versy  which  has  raged  so  keenly  in  the  past  between  contagion 
ists  and  noncontagionists  over  the  instances  of  plague,  yellow 
fever  and  Asiatic  cholera,  would  become  still  more  keen  ov 
scarlatina — and  be  still  more  confused  if  it  were  not  stated  in  mor 
correct  terms  at  the  outset.   What  we  all  find  so  hard  to  learn  is, 
that  the  one  way  of  infection  does  not  exclude  the  other    Plague 
was  for  the  most  part  a  miasmatic  infection  in  the  air  of  a  plague- 
stricken  town  ;  but  it  could  be  conveyed  in  clothes  or  bales,  while 
it  was  prudent  to  remain  not  too  long  in  the  company  of  a 
plague-patient.      In   like    manner  contagion   from    the    person 
was,  as   Rush  said  and  Blane  confirmed,  a  "contingency"  in 
yellow  fever;  and   there  arc  some  authentic  cases  of  Astatic 
cholera  which  cannot  well  be  explained  except  on  Uie  hypothesis 
of  contact  with  the  persons  of  those  sick  or  dead  of  the  dis 
Scarlatina  is  more  contagious  than  any  of  these,  because  it  sho 
so  much  on  the  surface  of  the  body  and  scatters  its  infccti 
matter  into  the  atmosphere  of  a  room  with  the  fine  scales  o 
dust  of  desquamation.     Still,  there  are  conditions  for  the 
tagiousncss  of  scarlatina,  just  as  there  are  for  the  rarer  event 

*  JaurH.  Sci>t.  MeUurvL  Sx,  July.  1874.  p.  195. 
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contagion  from  the  persons  of  the  sick  in  the  plague,  yellow 
fever  and  cholera.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  scarlet  fever 
should  ever  be  sporadic,  or  that  a  single  case  should  appear  in 
the  midst  of  a  crowded  population  (as  I  have  seen  in  a  coast  town 
filled  with  strangers  during  the  herring  fishery  to  the  extent  of 
one-half  more  than  its  usual  numbers),  and  no  other  cases  follow 
for  months  after,  although  there  had  been  not  the  smallest 
attempt  at  isolation.  Every  medical  practitioner  knows,  if  some 
laymen  and  legislators  do  not»  that  scarlatina  is  sometimes  highly 
contagious,  and  sometimes  hardly  contagious  at  all ;  and  who 
can  say  whether  the  mechanical  routine  of  "  stamping  out " 
contagion,  which  certain  persons  pursue  with  more  zeal  than 
knowledge,  may  not  be  the  means  of  turning  a  mere  potency 
into  an  actuality?  The  tact  of  individuals  rather  than  the 
grinding  machinery  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  is  needed  in  dealing 
with  vagaries  such  as  Willan  thus  describes : 

**I  have  seen  in  numerous  families  one  child  have  scarlatina  without 
communicating  it  to  any  of  the  rest ;  yet.  perhaps,  in  the  succeeding  autumn, 
several  of  tbcm  were  infected  by  only  passin^^  near  a  patient  recovering  from 
the  disease,  or  by  touching  those  who  had  a  Httle  time  before  visited  some 
persons  affected  with  it'." 

There  are  two  special  forms  of  epidemic  scarlatina  which 
may  prove  to  be  finger-post  instances  for  the  general  pathology. 
It  happens  from  time  to  time  in  the  surgical  wards  of  hospitals 
for  children,  where  many  cases  of  suppurating  diseases  (especially 
of  the  bones  or  joints)  arc  aggregated  and  kept  together  perhaps 
for  months,  that  groups  of  the  patients  acquire  a  scarlet  rash,  or 
an  erysipelatous  rash,  or  a  hybrid  form  of  rash,  along  with  the 
constitutional  symptoms  of  scarlatina.  Whether  it  be  from  the 
suppuration,  or  from  the  blood  of  operations,  this  disease  must 
be  reckoned  a  product  of  so-called  "hospitalism.'*  It  is  not 
without  significance  that  there  may  be  an  element  of  erysipelas 
in  such  cases.  They  are  probably  cases  of  *'  blood  poisoning," 
in  a  double  meaning  of  the  term — poisoning  of  the  living  blood 
by  dead  blood  or  by  pus  which  is  closely  allied  to  blood'. 


*  Cutanemis  Diseaus.     Vol.  i.  iHoS,  p.  154. 

'  An  unfortunate  event  that  came  umler  the  writer's  ni>ticc  «in)c  years  ttgo  may 
be  illustrative  of  this.  Two  M-omen  with  CAncer  of  the  hreii^t  were  operated  on,  the 
one  after  the  other,  in  the  same  operating  thcntre.  Their  beds  were  in  the  Mme 
htispital  ward,  but  separated  by  the  whole  length  of  the  ward.  A  few  days  after  the 
0|H:ratiou^  one  of  the  wontcn  dcvclopcil  crysinelu^,  which  was  mo^t  extensive  on  the 
back;  vcr>'  i«khi  after  the  oihcr  womiin  yoi  ine  thsease  in  a  precisely  *;imilai  way; 
they  tjoth  died  uf  it.  As  it  sccnitnl  iniprobatjle  that  No.  1  hati  tnren  infected  in  llic 
or  that   No.  j    hotl  1»ren  infected    from  No.  r,  (some  ilnecii  surj^ical  cftses 
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The  other  special  kind  of  epidemic  scarlatina  is  thai 
has  broken  out  among  the  inmates  of  houses  supplied  with  milk 
from  a  common  source.  There  have  been  many  such  outbreaks, 
including  one  most  remarkable  instance  in  which  a  large  number 
of  guests  at  an  evening  party,  who  had  partaken  of  cream  with 
strawberries,  were  shortly  thereafter  attacked  by  scarlet  fever  at 
their  widely  scattered  homes.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
milk,  or  cream,  has  been  the  vehicle  of  scarlatinal  infection. 
The  first  hypothesis  tried  was  that  of  scarlatina  on  the  dairy- 
man's premises ;  the  effluvia  of  a  scarlatinal  patient  might  have 
become  mixed  with  the  milk.  In  some  instances,  it  was  actually 
shown  that  there  had  been  a  case  or  cases  of  scarlet  fever  among 
the  dairyman's  children ;  but  there  were  other  instances  in 
which  that  could  not  be  shown,  and  it  was,  of  course,  possible  to 
refer  the  cases,  where  they  did  occur,  to  a  common  cause  in  the 
milk  used  at  the  dairy  and  in  the  milk  distributed  from  it.  As 
more  and  more  outbreaks  of  the  kind  came  to  be  investigated,  it 
was  indeed  made  probable  that  the  infection  had  got  into  the 
milk  from  the  cow'.  Someone  threw  out  the  suggestion  that 
the  cow  suffered  from  scarlet  fever,  the  sign  of  it  being  soreness 
of  the  paps.  Without  taking  seriously  so  random  a  hypothesis 
as  that,  wc  find  much  agreement  as  to  the  fact  that  the  cows,  to 
which  the  contaminated  milk  has  been  traced,  were  aflected,  one 
or  more  of  them,  with  sore  paps.  In  some  cases  the  disease  of 
the  teats  had  been  admitted  to  be  the  same  as  cowpoxj  in  otlier 
cases  that  has  been  denied  ;  in  a  third  variety,  a  cow  has  had 
cowpox  on  one  teat  and  something  else  on  another.  It  matters 
little  what  name  be  given  to  the  affection  of  the  cow's  paps. 
AH  soreness  of  the  skin  of  the  teats  has  the  same  effect  so  far  as 
concerns  the  purity  of  the  milk.  Unless  the  milk  be  drawn  off 
by  a  catheter  (according  to  a  German  practice),  the  paps  are 
necessarily  made  to  bleed  by  being  "stripped";   it  has  been 

between  them  escaping,)  the  suggestion  arises  of  &  common  source  of  both  infections 
in  the  operating  theatre.  The  operaUng  table  was  covered  by  a  woollen  cloth,  of  red 
colour  so  as  not  to  show  blood  stains ;  it  must  have  containu  a  good  deal  of  putrid 
invisible  blood  ^m  former  opcnitions. 

*  The  first  imtnnce  showing  this  came  from  a  dairy  at  Hendon.  See  jomcs 
Cameron,  M.U.  Trans.  Efnd.  So<.  V.  {i88s-6),  p.  104;  and  ibid,  viu,  40.  One  uf 
the  latest  and  most  fully  invostigatcti  came  from  a  dairy  near  Glastguw,  J.  IL  Russell^ 
M.I».,  LL.D.,  and  A.  K.  Chalmers.  M,D.  Glas,  Mtd,  Jfmm.  Jan.  1893,  p.  1.  An 
outbreak  at  Wimbledon  and  Mcrton  is  dcscrilsed,  Rtp.  M(d.  Off.  I.ec.  Gov.  Rd.  for 
188/;,  p,  317.  Sec  also  ihid.  for  1882,  p.  63.  The  scarlatina  caused  by  cream  (with 
sliawlicrrics)  is  traced,  Md.  for  1875,  p.  7«.  A  very  clear  case  of  scarlatinal  qiidcmic 
due  to  coniaminnled  milk  occurred  at  Olackheath.  both  among  children  and  adults, 
in  April,  i8t;4. 
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admitted  by  milkers  that  the  blood,  pus,  and  scabs  arc  apt  to 
become  mixed  with  the  milk ;  and  the  discharges  from  the 
sore  paps  have  actually  been  seen,  by  a  scientific  witness,  to 
trickle  over  the  fingers  of  the  milkers  into  the  milk-pail*.  The 
contamination  of  the  milk  which  produces  scarlatina  in  those 
who  use  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  specific  than  that.  The 
disease  is  blood  poisoning  in  the  double  sense  of  the  term — 
poisoning  of  tlic  living  blood  by  dead  blood.  Blood  is  a 
peculiar  fluid,  and  so  is  milk.  When  the  two  come  together  the 
result  is  peculiar.  Both  arc  animal  fluids  that  curdle  by  some 
peculiar  ferment-change  in  their  constituents.  Again,  milk  is 
peculiar  in  its  property  of  taking  up  organic  effluvia;  thus  the 
milk  standing  in  shallow  vessels  has  been  known  to  acquire  the 
taste  and  odour  of  tar  from  a  tarpaulin  in  the  adjoining  farm- 
yard. With  such  properties  of  the  milk,  a  small  quantity  of 
blood  or  pus  in  it  will  go  a  long  way. 

The  one  thing  that  connects  the  scarlatina  of  surgical  wards 
in  children's  hospitals  and  the  scarlatina  of  the  milk-pail  is 
putrefying  blood  or  pus:  the  disease  is  a  septic  effect  of  blood, 
just  as  a  scarlet  rash  is  known  to  be  a  toxic  eflfect  of  very  various 
dmgs  in  peculiarly  susceptible  subjects.  The  obviously  septic 
varieties  of  .scarlatina  make  but  an  insignificant  part  of  the 
whole  ;  but  tiiey  may  be  finger-post  instances.  Thus,  if  we 
assume  that  the  infection  may  be  miasmatic  from  the  ground  as 
well  as  contagious  from  the  person,  there  arc  certain  facts,  or 
suspicions,  that  will  fit  the  hypothesis  of  putrefying  blood.  A 
theory  of  scarlatina  was  put  forward  in  1 871,  on  the  basis  of 
observations  near  Croydon,  that  its  virus  came  from  the  blood 
and  offal  of  slaughter-houses  collected  at  particular  spots  to  be 
used  as  manure'.  The  first  death  in  a  recent  small  epidemic 
within  the  writer's  knowledge  was  of  a  school-girl  who  lived  just 
across  the  road  from  a  slaughter-house.  The  septic  hypothesis 
of  scarlatina  might  be  made  to  include  other  corrupting 
animal  matters.  Some  practitioners  have  a  suspicion  that 
scarlet  fever  is  bred  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  horse-mews.  On 
the  greater  scale,  others  have  traced  a  connexion  between  the 
more  signal  outbreaks  of  angina  maligna  and  preceding  murrains 


>  E,  M.  Crookshank,  Path.    7>w>m.  xxxix.  383,  in  nn  extensive  prevalence  nf 
cowiKfX   on   a  dairy  farm   ncai   Crickladc.     No  scarlalina  eoald  be  traced  in  the 

^  Alfretl  CarjieiUcr,  M.D.    Lametf  18  Jan.  and  4  Feb.  1871. 
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of  cattle'.     The  animal  matters  which  may  become  toxic  t 
man,  in  miasmatic  or  other  form,  arc  indeed  many.     If  scarla< 
tinal  drug-eruptions  are  any  clue  to  the  mystery  of  scarlet  X^v^^ 
we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  a  somewhat  uniform  disease- 
cflfcct  produced  by  a  variety  of  septic  agents".     But,   in   tha' 
hypothesis,  the  refuse  of  the  shambles  will  merit  most  attentio 
This  was  thought  the  one  great  nuisance  of   London   in  th 
sanitary  ordinances  of  Edward  III.,  Richard  II.  and  Henrj"  VII. 
it  was  then  considered  a  danger  to  health  in  the  measure  of  i 
offensiveness  to  sight  and  smell,  but  there  may  still  be  dangers 
from  it  which  arc  subtle  and  unperceived. 

Reappearance  of  Diphtheria  in  1856-59. 

The  memorable  outburst  of  epidemic  throat-disease  in  Britai 
about  the  years  1858-59  was  part  of  a  sudden  uprising  of  the 
malady  all  over  the  globe — in  Europe,  America,  North  Africa, 
India,  China,  and  the  Pacific*.     It  was  only  in  some  parts 
France,  and  of  Norway  and  Denmark,  that  "diphtheria"  had 
been  epidemic  in  the  generation  before.    Of  its  novelty  to  nearly 
the  whole  British  profession  in  1858,  familiar  as  they  were  with 
the   angina   of  scarlet    fever,   there  can   be   no   question.      Its 
appearance   among   diseases  coincided  with  the  publication  o; 
Darwin's  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  species  by  natural  selection 
and  it  was  in  the  terms  of  that  hypothesis  that  Farr,  of  the 
Registration  Department,  spoke  of  the  phenomenon  of  diplithena. 
New  diseases,  he  said,  *'are  only  recognized  as  distinct  species 
when    they   have   existed    for   some   time.      Diphtheria    is    an 
example.     It  obtains  a  distinct  line  in  the  Tables  of  this  year 
[1859]  for  the  first  time"— with  a  total  of  9587  deaths.    For  four 
years  before  that,  it  had  been  in  a  "provisional  table**  under  the 
names  of  ''diphtheria"  and  "cynanche  maligna";   but  in  the 
general  table,  the  deaths  under  these  names  had  been  merg 
with    the    scarlatinal    deaths.      This    inclusion    for   a   time 
diphtheria  under  scarlatina  could  not  have  been  because  practi 
tioners  had  any  difficulty  in  diagnosing  the  one  from  the  other, 


I 
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'   Wall,  Gent.  Afa^^az,  175I1  p.  71,  501.    lie  quotes  Sevcrimis  lo  the  effect  that  Ihi 
great  epidemic  of  garr&tiUo  in  the  province  of  Naples  in  1618  was  preceded  by 
tnurraiD. 

*  Prince  A.  Morrow. "Drug  Eruptions,"  edited  for  the  New  Sydenham  Society 
T.  ColcotI  Fux.  in  Stlerted  A'hnogtaphs  on  Dtrmatoiagy.     London*  1893. 

"  Hir!(di,  111.  87. 
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but  probably  because  scarlatina  anginosa  seemed  the  nearest 
affinity  in  the  nosological  system.  Diphtheria  in  1858  had  no 
scarlet  rash,  and  yet  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  same  disease  that 
had  made  so  much  commotion  in  England  about  the  middle  of 
the  1 8th  century:  "In  FothergilTs  account,"  says  Farr,  "the 
symptoms  are  confused  by  the  introduction  of  the  eruption  of 
scarlatina  into  his  description" — as  if  his  description  had  been  a 
patchwork  of  his  fancy,  with  some  characters  taken  from 
"diphtheria"  and  some  from  scarlet  fever.  The  greatest  of  our 
nosologists,  Cullen,  had  long  before  that  separated  "  cynanche 
maligna"  from  "scarlatina  anginosa,"  but  the  separation  was  not 
made  on  the  ground  of  absent  or  present  rash.  Both  had  the 
rash,  the  cynanche  having,  besides  a  general  exanthem.  very 
distinctively  the  peculiar  scarlet  redness,  with  swelling  and  stiff- 
ness, of  the  fingers  which  Fothergill  described,  while  the  scarlatina 
rash  was  ''commonly  more  considerable  and  universal."  Both 
also  might  have  a  discharge  from  the  nose;  but  when  the  coryza 
did  occur  in  scarlatina,  *'  it  is  less  acrid,  and  has  not  the  foetid 
smell  which  it  has  in  the  other  disease."  It  was  really  on  the 
ground  of  malignancy  or  fatality  that  Cullen  separated  them. 
In  forty  years  he  had  seen  scarlatina  anginosa  six  or  seven 
times  prevailing  as  an  epidemic  in  Scotland,  and  he  had  seen 
two  or  three  epidemics  of  cynanche  maligna.  He  had  seen  mild 
cases  in  the  latter,  as  well  as  in  the  former ;  but  whereas  there 
would  be  only  one  or  two  malignant  cases  in  a  hundred  of 
scarlatina  anginosa,  the  malignant  or  putrid  cases  in  an  epidemic 
of  cynanche  were  four-fifths  of  the  whole*.  On  the  other  hand 
Willan,  writing  just  fifty  years  before  the  modern  diphtheria 
made  its  appearance,  maintained  that  "no  British  author  has  yet 
described  any  epidemical  and  contagious  sore-throat  except  that 
which  attends  the  scarlet  fever,"  not  even  Starr,  whose  "  morbus 
strangulatorius"  he  held  to  be  "the  most  virulent  form  of 
scarlatina*." 

*  CuUen,  Firtt  LitKs  of  tht  Practice  of  Physic,  Part  1. ,  Book  il.  chap.  5,  9  «,  and 
Book  ni.  chap.  4. 

'  On  CMancom  Diuma,  vol.  1..  London.  1808,  pp.  310,  316,  331.  He  included 
also  ihc  garrotillo  of  Spain  and  ihc  ihrnnt-plaguc  of  Naples  (1618)  among  the 
"varieties  of  scarlaltna,"  inasmuch  asihcy  ha<l  nul  unfroi^uently  .1  rash  whicli  was  of  the 
crytipelatou&kiuf].  lliisch  (u.  s.y  and  Mux  J;i(rc('*Di<i  Diphtheric  incpidcmioUtt^hcr 
und  nosologiwiher  Bctichunf^' vornchmlich  nacli  Fraji2<isi!.chcn  und  Knglischen  Autorcn 
zusaniMicni;cMcIU,"  Originalabli.indlunK  in  AAn/iV//'j  ytjhrbii.hir,  cxili.,  1861,  pp. 
07-120)  do  not  sccni  to  doubt  the  liiphlhcritic  nature  of  the  g-arrefiihs  of  Spain  and 
Italy  in  ihc  i6th  and  17th  cenlurics,  but  they  agree  with  Willan  in  classing  most  of 
the   i8lh  century  throat-di;>tcnipcrs  of  English  and  American  writers  as  scarlatina], 
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The  name  diphtheria,  which  appeared  for  the  first  time 
among  the  classified  causes  of  death  in  England  in  the  report 
for  the  year  1855  (published  two  years  after),  had  been  given 
originally  in  1826.  with  the  termination  itis  according  to  the 
then  Broussaisian  fashion,  by  Bretonneau  in  his  account  of 
epidemics  at  Tours  in  181S-21  and  at  La  Ferritre  in  1824-25' 
It  was  in  January,  1855,  or  just  before  the  disease  bcca 
general  in  Europe,  that  he  changed  the  termination  to  dipi 
therie^.  This  name  was  taken  from  ^ttf>0€pa,  a  prepared  skin  or 
hide,  suggesting  in  strict  correctness,  a  certain  toughness  a 
texture  which  were  actually  found  in  only  a  small  proportion 
all  the  diphtheritic  deposits  or  exudations  or  sloughing  infill 
tions  in  the  first  great  epidemic  and  subsequently. 

The  interval  between  1793-94,  the  date  of  Rumsey's  dip 
theria  or  "croup"  at  Chesham,  and  the  outbreak  of  diphtheria 
England  in  1856-59,  affords  several  instances  of  the  disc 
some  of  which  were  contemporaneous  with  Bretonneau's 
France,  but  were  still  called  "croup"  in  this  country.  These  I 
shall  merely  enumerate  in  a  note,  passing  at  once  to  the 
beginnings  of  the  great  outbreak*. 

The  first  public  notice  of  the  reappearance  of  a  fatal  throat 
epidemic  in   England  appears  to  have  been  in  the  Registrar- 


reserving  as  diphUieritic,  or  as  more  nearly  aJlied  to  diphtheria,  StaxT^s 
strangulatohus*  of  Cornwall,  some  cases  of  infants  recorded  l)y  Denman  (jw/rrt,  p,  71 
Rumsey's  coses  of  "croup"  (/w/ra,  p.  716),  .ind  the  epidemic  describe*!  by  HanJ 
New  V  ork  {su/ra,  p.  690).  These  matters  of  idenlitication  appear  to  be  like  mat 
of  lastCi  for  which  the  bciit  rule  Is  hcm  disptitaiidum,  1  have  already  pointed  out  ' 
Bard  him»elf  did  not  hesitate  to  identify  the  epidemic  thront-di»cnsc  of  his  time 
ihflt  whicli  Douglass  had  described  in  New  England  thirty  years  before. 

^   I'.  Ilrctonneau,  A'j  injiammtih'imj  spi^t:iaUs  du  tiau  muquettJi  et  en  /tor/i' 
dt  la  Diphtk^tt,  Taris,  1826,  with  sup]jlcmeDt  in  1827. 

'  Id.  Ar<h.  ^tht.  de  mid.^  Jan.,  1855. 

'  Mackduic,  Ed.  A/ed.  and  Sitr^.  Journ,^  April,  i8ag,  p.  ig+i  and  Mct(^ 
f((V.^    1837,   p.   389,  for  Glasgow  in   1819.     The  disea.<;e  which   Mackcnrte  call 
croup,  wa*i  generally  known  in  Gla«^ow  at  that  time  as  "croupy  sore  ihr'^wi! 
wx-i  very  fatal,  attacking  .several  children  in  the  same  family,  was  re.' 
lagious,  was  not  a  modification  of  scarlatina,  was  very  dilTcrent  from  idi(>| 
a*,  it  l>cgan  on  the  tonsils  and  dcsccndctl  to  the  larynx  and  trachea,  and,  ...o..., 
sometimes  marked  by  gangrenous  foetor. 
'       Kobcrt£on,  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.  (1816)  xxv.  179,  for  Kelso  in  1815 

Bcwley.  DhL  Juurtt.  of  Med.  Set.  vin.  401.  for  Dublin  in  iH3Si-36.     An 
break  observed  by  Brown,  at  Haverfordwest,  in  1849-50,  invoking  «omc  too  m 
and  40  deaths,  was  i<lcnlified  in  1858  with  diphtheria  (Med,  7itn- 
185H,  p.  565,  sec  al'io  Med.  Chir.  Trans.  XI..  49).     Outhreak*  moi 
in  1858  as  diphtheria  occurrcii  at  Ashford  in  1817,  and  ni  Leathcrh^..  ,  , 
the  workhouse)  at  an  uncertain  dnic  (im/  AV/.  O859)  Mid.    i^ffuei  /*-, 
pp.   I44.    310).     y.   Ryland,    Diseases  and   injuries   0/  the   J.Arynx  ati.i 
London,  183;,  pp.  161-175,  described  a  strailar  disease  ms  a  compUcalloti  of  m< 
at  Uirmingliam  in  1835. 
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General's  third  quarterly  report  of  the  year  1857.  when  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  remarks  by  various  local  registrars  (Thame, 
Billericay,  Maldon,  Liskcard,  Truro  and  Chesterfield)  as  to 
fatalities  from  **  inflammation  of  the  throat," '*  putrid  sore  throat," 
"malignant  sore  throat/*  "disease  in  the  throat/'  and  "throat- 
fever."  About  this  time  it  was  also  called  the  "  Boulogne  sore 
throat"  There  had  been  an  epidemic  at  Launceston  from 
30  September.  1855,  which  had  come  to  a  height  in  August, 
1856;  several  deaths  had  occurred  near  Spalding,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, in  July.  1856,  and  the  disease  had  been  seen  at  Ash,  in 
Kent,  in  November,  1856.  When  the  registered  causes  of  death 
during  the  year  1855  were  classified  (in  1857),  "diphtheria"  was 
credited  with  186  deaths,  in  the  Supplementary  Table  then  first 
introduced,  "cynanche  maligna"  having  199  deaths.  The  follow- 
ing shows  the  progress  of  the  epidemic  during  the  four  first 
years,  and  the  mode  of  entry: 


Yflv 


Cynanche 

374 
1273 

1770 


Scmrlaiioa  (If)ch»lire 

of  cohunns  i  and  9  kt 

Diphtheria 

the  Kcncral  taMc) 

186 

I7,3U 

229 

i4»i6o 

^^ 

14,229 

30r3»7 

In  1857  and  1858  the  deaths  from  croup  were  above  the 
average,  and  probably  included  some  of  the  new  disease. 

Accounts  of  the  epidemic  began  to  come  into  the  medical 
journals'  from  various  localities  in  the  course  of  185S, — from 
Lincolnshire,  Essex,  Kent,  Sussex,  etc  A  systematic  inquiry, 
conducted  by  Greenhow  and  Sanderson  for  the  Medical  De- 
partment, under  the  direction  of  Simon,  gave  an  exact  picture  of 
the  several  degrees  of  throat-distemper  that  constituted  the 
epidemic  in  the  year  1858,  in  certain  of  the  more  severely  visited 
centres  of  Lincolnshire,  South  Staffordshire.  Cornwall,  Kent, 
and  other  counties*.  The  numerous  cases  of  throat  disease 
occurred  often  in  the  midst  of  scarlatina,  but  sometimes  also 
where  there  was  no  scarlatina.     One  of  the  worst  centres  was  in 

>  Afnt.   Tlm£s  anJ  GautU^  tantet,  Brilvth  Mat.  Journal,   ^v.  for  [85S  and 
1859.     See  refCTcnces  in  Hirsch,  ill.  89. 

^  SecontI  A>/vfrH(oT  1859^/^  Me  Sfcdual  Officer  of  tke*Privy  CeumUt  Xx)D(1cm,  i860, 

p.  161  i/y.  Dr  Greenhow  publii<hcd  an  essay  on  Diplidicria  in  i860.  Lectures 
imporlanl  for  the  nosolojpcal  (Icftnilinn  were  pub)ishc<I  by  Sir  Williniii  Jenner  in  iRfii 
jreprinle*!  in  1893!.  Other  essays  called  forin  by  the  epidemic  were  by  W.  K.  \Va<le 
(1858),  KmMi  Hart  (1859),  Edward  Cn[Ttmfln  (Norwich,  1859).  Christison, 
J.  W.  Degbic  and  oihera  wrote  apon  it  in  ^coUand. 
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and  around  Spalding,  a  market  town  situated  in  a  flat  grazing 
country  within  the  fen  district  of  Lincolnshire.  A  thousand 
cases  were  counted  in  and  near  Spalding*  many  of  them  mild,  a 
small  ratio  of  them  gangrenous  and  mortal ;  one  practttion< 
had  200  cases  with  5  deaths,  another  200  cases  with  2  death' 
another  160  cases  with  17  deaths  (of  65  tabulated  with  9  deaths, 
which  occurred  in  35  houses,  the  first  four  all  died  from  gangrene 
in  June,  1858).  The  doctor  at  Pinchbeck,  in  the  same  district, 
had  some  500  cases  of  which  300  occurred  in  the  space  of  about 
six  weeks  ;  most  of  the  19  deaths  in  his  extensive  series  happene^H 
in  the  first  cases  (this  was  observed  also  in  the  New  Hampshir^^ 
epidemic  of  1735).  At  Launccston,  in  Cornwall,  there  were 
about  a  thousand  cases  known,  the  height  of  the  epidemic 
having  been  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1856;  among  126 
taken  as  they  came  in  98  families,  18  died.  The  mildest  and 
the  most  severe  cases  were  equally  parts  of  the  epidemic  consti- 
tution, and  occurred  side  by  side  in  the  same  households  ;  many 
of  them  were  quinsies,  ulcerated  sore-throats,  or  the  like,  others 
were  gangrenous.  In  this  great  variety,  only  a  part  could  be 
reckoned  "  true  diphtheria."  From  the  first,  the  remarkable 
sequel  of  paralysis,  not  only  of  deglutition  but  of  the  motor 
powers  generally,  was  remarked  here  and  there.  Sometimes  an 
eruption  of  the  skin  was  seen,  but  desquamation  did  not  occur', 
Albumen  in  the  urine  was  somewhat  constant  It  is  noteworthj 
the  more  so  that  the  coincidence  was  not  remarked  at  the  timi 
that  the  true  diphtheritic  pellicle, — tough,  leathery,  elastic, — w, 
found  most  distinctively,  if  not  exclusively,  where  it  was  fouj 
in  1748,  namely  in  Cornwall'. 

Although  the  epidemic  was  not  confined  to  low  and  damp 
situations,  yet  there  was  no  mistaking  the  severity  of  it  in 
Lincolnshire;  and  although  it  fell  upon  both  clean  and  filthi 
houses,  yet  it  is  probable  that  the  cases  with  most  pronoun< 


'  Mr  Jones,  of  Fletching,  Sussex,  wnDte  that  scores  of  cases  (pr>l>alily  nl  U 
or  60)  have  had  more  or  less  enijttion.     In  one  case  it  was  general  and  liright  ,.  It  wi 
like  scarlatina... but  the  whole  surface  was  covered  with  minute  miliary  v« 
clear  fluid,  'one  maw  of  imall  vesications.'     There  was  a  j^reat  deal  of  itching 
subsequent  dropsy.     In  other  coses  the  eruption  was  partial.     AV/.  ^1/a/.  0^^^ 
CoH9uiI,  II.  {1859),  p.  384. 

*  StaaV  description  for  (^48  is  referred  to  tupra^  p.  605.    Sandersoti,  /Upart^  o.j 
p.  163,  say<i  of  the  disease  in   rSjH:      "At  Launccston  the  diphtheritic   ; 
tough,  leathery,   and  highly  elastic;    and  un  the  mucous  surface  of  the 
pharynx  it  attained  so  ^ka\  thickness  (from  one-tenih  to  one-eighth  uf  on  u 
was  compared  by  several  practitioners  to  the  coriaceous  lichens  which  grow  on  rottc 
bark.      In  the  other  districts  this  was  never  observed." 
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gangrene  or  foetor  happened  amidst  the  most  unwholesome 
surroundings.  The  disease  was  very  general  in  England  in 
1858.  When  the  deaths  from  it  in  1S59  (9587)  were  tabulated 
for  the  first  time  according  to  counties,  it  was  found  that  they 
came  from  every  part  of  England  and  Wales,  The  highest 
death-rate  was  in  Lincolnshire,  1*2  per  1000  on  the  annual 
average  of  1859  and  i860  (995  deaths  in  the  two  years).  Sussex, 
Kent,  Essex  and  Norfolk  had  also  high  death-rates,  the  agricul- 
tural counties  in  general  having  somewhat  more  than  their  usual 
share  of  an  infective  mortality  as  compared  with  the  industrial 
centres.  But  it  would  be  erroneous  to  suppose  that  diphtheria 
was  at  all  specially  a  country  disease.  The  mining  districts  of 
Staffordshire,  Durham  and  South  Wales  had  considerable 
mortalities,  and  so  had  Lancashire  and  the  West  Riding.  But 
the  North  Riding  and  East  Riding  had  their  full  share  or  even 
more  than  their  share  ;  whereas,  if  it  had  been  scarlatina  or 
enteric  fever,  they  would  have  been  far  behind  the  great  industrial 
division  of  Yorkshire  in  ratio  of  their  populations.  In  the  more 
recent  prevalence  of  diphtheria  the  country  districts  have  lost 
their  preeminence,  according  to  the  following  table  of  death-rates 
per  million  living  in  registration  districts  classified  roughly  as 
sparse,  dense  and  medium' : 

Diphtheria  Death-rates  per  milHon^  according  to  density  0/ population. 


Period 

I>cnae 

Medium 

Sparse 

1855-60 

123 

182 

348 

1861-70 

T63 

164 

323 

1871-80 

!14 

135 

133 

In  Scotland,  also,  the  incidence  was  the  same:  e.g.  in  1862,  of 
997  deaths,  360  were  in  the  towns,  617  in  the  mainland  rural  and 
20  in  the  insular  districts*. 

The  law  of  incidence  of  diphtheria  upon  town  and  country 
respectively  has  become  a  good  deal  confused  by  the  extra- 
ordinar)'  severity  with  which  diphtheria  has  fallen  in  the  last  two 
or   three    years   upon    most   parts   of    London    and   upon   the 

'  G.  B.  I^ujjstaff,  M.D.,  *' The  Gcoyrnijhica.!  Distribution  of  Diphlheria  in 
Knglaar)  and  Wales,"  in  Supplttntnl  to  the  t^tA  Annual  Report  of  Lac.  Girv.  Boards 
iSS;^,  p-  1.15.  Scf  alsu  Downc-s  Tmns.  Epi<f.  .Sit*-.  N.  S.  VII.  193.  Kan,  /*</. 
AVy.  lienl.  for  iH;^,  p.  119,  (f^ve  the  following  illuslration:  "It  is  remarkoMe  that 
of  fliphtherin,  out  of  the  ^aine  numlier  born,  more  Hie  in  the  hcahhy  districts  of 
Lngland  than  in  Liverpool ;  ihc  proportions  axe  1029  in  the  healthy  districts  and  ^47 
in  LiverpiMil  of  100.000  born  The  deaths  from  scarlet  fever  are  1140  in  the  healthy 
di-aricls  to  38^0  in  Liverp»X)l." 

■'  tl/A  OtiaiteU  Htpart  &j  the  Keg.  Gen,  Sevt^  p.  xxxitt* 
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adjoining  municipal  boroughs  of  Croydon  and  West  Ham.  The 
following"  table  compares  the  annual  death-rates  per  million  in 
all  England  and  Wales  and  in  London  from  the  year  of  the  first 
recognition  of  diphtheria  to  the  present  time. 


Death-raUs  from  Diphtheria  ptr  million^  in  all  England  and  in  Londom 


Year 

EoglflJid 

Year 

Engluid 

London 

1855 

20 

— 

1875 

142 

167 

1856 

f. 

— 

1876 

129 

109 

1857 

— 

1877 

Itt 

88 

1858 
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80 
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95 
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The  deaths  in  London  in  1893  were  3196,  having  been  1 
the  year  before,  but  never  more  than  half  the  latter  total  in  an 
year  previous  to  1888.  Besides  Croydon  and  West  Ham,  Card! 
is  the  great  town  which  has  come  nearest  the  London  rate, 
having  had  0*68  deaths  from  diphtheria  per  rocx>  living  in  1892, 
while  Swansea  had  only  005.  Wolverhampton  (including  Bilston 
and  Willenhall)  only  006,  Huddersfield  003  and  Blackburn  002. 
In  London  the  very  high  death-rate  of  1893  was  distributed  not 
unequally  over  all  the  divisions,  the  highest  mortality  correspond- 
ing to  the  highest  fecundity. 

Diphtheria  in  Condon  in  1893. 


Dcji  ill  •rate 

rHpblhera 

District 

frooi  ull  cauack 

Binh-raEc 

dralhnic 

Eastern 

251 

37  3 

IXX> 

Central 

26-6 

29X) 

0*83 

Southern 

19*9 

317 

073 

Northern 

200 

'M 

073 

Western 

187 

052 

Diphtheria  shows  no  such  decided  preference  for  the  lai 
autumnal  or  early  winter  season  as  scarlatina,  but  the  winter  ii 
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on  the  whole  its  most  fatal  season,  according  to  the  following 
annual  averages  of  the  quarters  of  the  year  for  twenty  years 
from  1870  to  1889  (total  of  67,676  deaths  in  England  and 
Wales). 

Annual  average  of  Diphtheria  deaths  in  the  quarters  0/  the  year. 

4th  qr. 
1025 


tsl  tjr. 


atkl  qr. 


According  to  some  recent  returns  under  the  Notification  Act, 
which  are  of  doubtful  value  owing  to  the  laxity  of  diagnosis 
(greater  perhaps  in  throat-disorders  than  in  any  other  class  of 
diseases),  the  second  and  third  quarters  of  the  year  have  also  the 
lowest  mortality  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  attacks'.  As  to 
the  ages  at  which  diphtheria  proves  fatal,  they  are  somewhat 
similar  to  those  of  fatal  scarlatina,  but  slightly  higher  all  over  ; 
thus,  while  two-thirds  of  the  deaths  from  scarlatina  are  of 
infants  and  children  under  five  years,  only  one-half  of  the 
deaths  from  diphtheria  are  under  that  age.  In  the  first  epidemic 
period,  1855-6!,  Farr  reckoned  that  1553  adults  had  died  of 
diphtheria  above  the  age  of  twenty-five,  while  the  deaths  under 
that  age  had  been  28,216.  In  its  age-incidence  diphtheria  is  very 
different  from  croup,  which  attacks  chiefly  children  of  one,  two, 
and  three  years  of  age,  the  boys  dying  in  greater  numbers  than 
the  girlsl  But  in  all  comparisons  between  diphtheria  and 
croup,  as  regards  sex  and  age,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
many  cases  of  angina  of  the  throat,  which  end  in  death  by 
extension  to  the  larynx  and  trachea,  are  registered  as  croup, 
even  in  epidemics.  Diphtheria  is  the  only  epidemic  disease 
besides  whooping-cough  which  is  more  fatal  to  female  children 
than  to  males  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  each  sex  living. 
The  following  annual  average  death-rates  per  million  for  the 
period  1855-80  show  the  higher  death-rates  of  females  at  certain 
age  periods': 
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57 

It  is  not  until  the  third  year  that  female  children  begin  to 
die  of  diphtheria  in  excess  of  males ;   which  means  that  the 


*  R.  T.  Thornc,  M.B.,  Diphtheria:  its  //alurat  History  and  PrevtHtion. 
Lectures  for  f^i.     London,  iHgi. 

>  Farr,  Rep.  Keg.-GtHi.  XXIV.  ii86i).  p.  ai;. 
'  Loiig^uir,  u.». 
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usually  greater  risk  to  male  infants  holds  good  also  in  this  disci 
for  the  two  first  years,  while  some  difference  between  the  sexes 
becomes  thereafter  so  marked  as  to  turn  the  balance  of  fatality 
to  the  side  of  the  females.  Something  of  the  same  kind  happei 
in  whooping-cough  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  in  both  maladi< 
the  cause  lies  in  the  earlier  acquisition  by  the  male  of  second: 
sexual  characters  in  the  throat  and  larynx,  as  suggested  in 
chapter  on  whooping-cough. 

Conditions  Favouring  Diphtheria. 

The  circumstances  of  the  great  and  sudden  explosion 
diphtheria  in  1858  and  1859  are  as  likely  as  any  to  throw  lij 
on  the  causes  or  determining  conditions  of  the  disease.  Thi 
two  years  were  remarkable  for  the  Thames  running  so  low 
summer  as  to  give  out  a  stench,  which  was  thought  to  forebod< 
much  fever'.  The  expected  epidemic  of  fever  did  not  come ;  on 
the  contrary  the  fever  deaths  in  London  were  much  lower  than 
usual  in  1S58  and  1859,  and,  to  judge  from  the  few  admissioi 
of  each  kind  to  the  London  Fever  Hospital,  enteric  fevi 
declined  as  well  as  typhus'.  It  was  diphtheria  that  came.  Tl 
lowness  of  the  rivers  was  due  to  a  succession  of  years  wil 
rainfall  below  the  average: 


Low  rainfall 

Highn 

<mhX\ 

185s 

21*1  inches 

1865 

29X)  inches 

1856 

22-2         „ 

1866 

307       n 

1857 

21*4         « 

1867 

28-4       „ 

1858 

17-8    „ 

1 868 

252       „ 

1859 

25-9    « 

1869 

24'o       „ 

Average      217 


Average      27*4 


The  low  state  of  the  rivers  was  an  index  of  a  low  level  of 
the  ground-water.     If  diphtheria  is  to  be  included  among   the 
infections  that  have  the  habitat  of  their  virus  in  the  soil,  it  wil 
probably  be  found  to  be  affected  by  irregularities  in  the  mov< 
ments  of  the  subsoil  water.     A  series  of  observations  have 
made  which  seem  to  favour  that  hypothesis. 

At  Maidstone  in  each  of  the  three  years  1885,  1886  and  1887,  the  groum 
water  rose  with  the  greatest  regularity  and  steadiness  to  its  highest  poii 

*  G.  Hudtl.  M.D.,  "Obs.  on  Typlioid  or  Intcstin»I  Fever."     Brit,  MM   ^kmm^ 
9  Nov.  1861,  p.  485. 

•  Utipra,  pp.  i!0,  213. 
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towards  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  nf  the  year,  and  fell  with  equal  steadiness 
to  its  lowest  point  in  the  aultnnn.  During  two  of  the  years  there  was  little 
diphtheria,  and  in  one  of  them  none.  Uut,  in  the  next  two  years,  1888  and 
1889,  "the  levels  of  the  ground-water  oscillated  to  and  fro  with  unwonted 
frequence,"  having  several  maxima  in  iSiiS,  and  a  somewhat  uniform  high 
level  all  through  1889;  and  during  those  two  years  there  was  a  severe 
outbreak  of  diphtheria,  as,  well  as  an  excessive  number  of  deaths  registered 
as  "  croup  *." 

The  relationship  with  the  ground-water,  if  any,  will  probably  be  found 
to  be  more  than  ordinarily  complex ;  but  some  connexion  is  indicated 
by  the  remarkable  selection  of  the  Fen  country  of  Lincolnshire  in  1858. 
Among  the  i8th  century  obscrvalion-s,  it  was  remarked  in  New  England  in 
'735 — 36  that  the  throat  distemper  Wiis  worst  near  lakes  or  rivers,  as  at 
Newbury  Falls.  Hampton  Falls,  and  the  like.  The  ill-reputed  "  Kidder- 
minster sore  throat,"  was  associated  with  the  low  situation  of  weavers* 
houses  in  the  valley  of  the  Stour,  subject  tu  inundations.  Practitioners  in 
many  parts  of  Kngland  and  Scotland  have  suspected  an  association  with 
water,  even  if  it  were  only  a  mill  dam,  in  the  more  recent  prevalence  of 
diphtheria". 

Diphtheria  has  affinities  in  its  pathological  nature  with  enteric 
fever  on  the  one  hand  and  with  scarlatina  on  the  other.  The 
process  in  the  throat  and  pharynx  is  comparable  to  the  typhoid 
process  in  the  ileum,  which  is  often  a  truly  diphtheritic  process 
in  the  second  half  of  the  fcve^^  The  affinities  to  scarlatina  are 
shown  best  of  all  in  the  real  ambiguity  of  diagnosis  in  some 
whole  epidemics  of  the  i8th  century,  if  not  also  in  the  great 
epidemics  o{  garrotillo  in  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries.  Another 
singular  affinity  both  to  scarlatina  and  to  enteric  fever  lies  in 
the  fact  that  diphtheria,  as  well  as  each  of  these,  has  been 
distributed  in  milk  from  some  particular  dairy,  and  that 
contamination  of  the  milk  by  the  products  of  disease  upon  the 
cows'  teats  has  been  found  to  be  the  relevant  thing  both  for  the 
scarlatina  and  the  diphtheria*.  Again,  whatever  suspicion  pertains 
to  slaughter-houses  or  animal  offal  for  the  production  of  a  scarla- 
tinal miasm,  pertains  to  them  also  for  the  diphtherial.  With  such 
more  or  less  real  affinities  in  the  pathology  and  etiology,  it  may 
be  made  a  question  whether  the  recent  increase  of  the  death-rate 
by  diphtheria  in  London  and  some  other  places  has  depended, 
as   if    in    the   way   of    correlation,    upon    the   decrease   in    the 


*  Matthew  A.  Adams,  cited  by  Thumc,  u.  ».  with  dio^nun. 

*  M.  W.  Taylor,  M.D..  •*Diphlheri;»  in  connection  with  Dnmp  and  Mmild 
Funti"  Trans,  f.pit.  Soc.  N-  S,  V[.  (1886-7),  p.  104.  ITiornc,  u.  §.  y'vc*  instances 
in  which  tliphthLTia  seemed  to  choose  nnt  wet  and  impervious  soiU. 

*  L.  Tmube,  Gfsammflt/  Biitra^,  •jr'f.,  Ucrlin,  1871,  ll.  ii. 

*  Thnmc,  u.  s.  has  coUcctc!  ami  analysed  very  fully  the  instances  of  diphtherial 
epidemics  traced  lo  cowii'  milk.  It  is  commonly  assumed  th.!!  the  epidemics  are 
either  wholly  diphtherial  or  wholly  scai-Uaiiial,  but  mx  a  mtxlurc  of  the  two  di>)ca»e». 
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death-rates  of  scarlatina  and  of  enteric  fever*.  Diphtheria  is 
perhaps  the  most  obscure  and  complex  of  all  the  infective 
diseases  in  its  causes  and  favouring  conditions.  A  certain 
explanation  may  seem  to  suit  one  outbreak  and  be  wholly 
irrelevant  for  another.  More  particularly  there  have  been 
innumerable  cases  for  which  insanitary  surroundings  cannot  be 
alleged  in  any  ordinary  meaning  of  the  term. 

1  W.  N.  ThursBeld,  Lancet^  3  Aug.  1878,  p.  180,  has  contended  for  some  such 
correlation  between  diphtheria  and  enteric  fever  in  their  respective  preferences,  at  that 
time,  for  rural  and  urban  districts. 


CHAPTER   Vill 


INFANTILE  DIARRHOEA,  CHOLERA   NOSTRAS, 
AND   DYSENTERY. 

Infantile  diarrhoea  and  the  cholera  nostras  of  adults  are 
closely  allied  in  symptoms  and  patholo^*,  but  they  are  so 
unlike  in  their  fatality  that  they  are  best  considered  apart 
Dysentery  is  sufficiently  distinguished  from  choleraic  disorders 
even  in  nosological  respects;  and  except  in  Ireland,  where  its 
history  (already  given)  has  been  somewhat  special,  it  might 
have  been  made  the  subject  of  a  separate  chapter  in  British 
epidemiology.  But,  for  the  same  reason  as  in  the  case  of 
influenzas  and  epidemic  agues  and  of  scarlatina  and  diphtheria, 
it  is  necessary  in  a  historical  review  to  include  infantile  diarrhoea, 
cholera  nostras  of  adults,  and  dysentery  in  one  chapter,  the 
reason  being,  that  they  are  not  clearly  separated  in  the  earlier 
records.  So  little  are  they  separated  in  the  London  bills  of 
mortality  that  the  younger  Heberden,  in  his  fragment  upon 
*The  Increase  and  Decrease  of  Diseases V  has  understood  the 
name  of  ''griping  in  the  guts,"  under  which  enormous  totals  of 
deaths  are  entered  in  the  bills  for  many  years  of  the  earlier 
period,  to  mean  dysentery  alone  :  having  assigned  that  meaning 
to  the  name,  and  having  observed,  as  everyone  must,  the  very 
palpable  fact  that  "griping  in  the  guts"  steadily  declined  in  the 
bills  from  the  end  of  the  17th  century  until  it  had  almost 
disappeared  from  them  in  his  own  time,  he  has  elaborately 
proved  from  the  figures  that  dysentery  was  at  one  time  among 
the  most  important  causes  of  death  in  London,  that  it  declined 
in  the  most  regular  way,  and  at  length  became  all  but  extinct 
This  illustration  of  the  increase  or  decrease  of  diseases  has 
seemed  so  apt,  the  statistical  demonstration  so  complete,  that  it 
has  become  a  favourite  example  of  those  broad  contrasts  between 

'  William  Hcberdeu^  M.D.  junior.     OitsirViUianj  on  tht  Imrrai^  ami  Decnau  of 
D%sta$ti^f^rticHlariyiktHhgu4-,     LmkI.  1801. 
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the  public  health  of  past  and  present  times  which  are  not  I 
pleasing  in  rhetoric  than  they  arc  on  the  whole  true  in  fact*J 
But  it  happens  that  the  particular  instance  is  wholly  fallacious 
and  erroneous.     It  was  not  dysentery  that  the  article  "griping 
in  the  guts ''  meant  for  the  most  part,  it  was  infantile  diarrhoea  j 
which  has  not  only  not  ceased  in  our  own  time,  but  is  common! 
believed  to  be  distinctively  a  product  of  the  industrial  town  li 
of  the  present  age.     I  shall  show  that  it  was  one  of  the  mo 
important  causes   of  Lx>ndon    mortality  from   the   Rcstoratio 
onwards,  and  that  although  it  is  still  one  of  the  great  causes  of 
death  in  infants,  yet  that  it  had  weekly  mortalities  in  some 
the  hot  summers  of  former  times  which  were  far  higher  in  rati 
of  the  numbers  living  than  the  diarrhoea!  death-rates  of  our  ow 
time.     So  far  as  concerns  dysentery  itself,  it  is  indeed  now  ra 
in  England  and  Scotland,  and  not  common  in  Ireland;  but  t 
real  history  of  its  decrease  has  been  altogether  different,  both  in 
the  period  of  it  and  in  the  extent  of  it,  from  what  Heberdcn 
supposed.     There  are  two  reasons  for  the  fallacy  and  error  of 
that  writer:   the  first,  that  he  overlooked  the  question  of  age- 
incidence  in  "griping  in  the  guts  "  ;  the  second,  that  he  failed  to 
observe  that  enormous  annual  totals  of  deaths  under  that  head 
had  been  gradually  transferred  in  the  bills  of  the  Parish  Clerks 
to  the  head  of  "convulsions,"  until  there  were  only  a  few  of  the 
old  name  left'. 


Summer  Diarrhoea  of  Infants  in  London,  17th  century. 


In  the  period  of  twenty-five  years  which  Sydenham's  epi-j 
demic  constitutions  cover  (1661-1686),  the  first  distinctivelj 
choleraic  season  was  the  late  summer  and  autumn  of  1669.  It' 
was  the  first  of  a  series  of  such  seasons,  in  one  or  more  of  which 
there  occurred  dysentery,  cholera  morbus  and  bilious  colic.  In 
the  context  of  the  bilious  colic  of  the  years  1670-72,  Sydenham 


I 


*  Among  the  numerous  medical  writers  who  have  UHrd  it  are  Macraichad,  Wa 
and  Chcveri.     Among  htstorians  Lccky  (i.  575)  has  thought  it  worthy  of  maili' 
among  the  progressive  improvements  of  the  i8th  cenlury- 

■  HeberucD  (I  c.  p.  43)  occounied  for  the  enormous  increase  of  the  article  *'con 
vuUioni"  in  the  Bills  by  the  induction  under  that  term  of  mo^t  of  the  deaths  originoUf 
entered  under  "chrisomes  and  infants,"  which  were  infants  under  one  month.     Bi 
the  latter  had  been  mostly  transferred  at  an  early  period  while  convulsions  was  sti 
a  small  total;  and  even  at  the  wonst  period  of  ihe  public  health  in  l,j^ndon,  ftl*oi 
'730-40<  ihcy  would  not  have  accounted  for  a  sixth  pnri  of  the  deaths  under  cou 
aioiLs.     The   protubility  of  the   deaths    from    "griping    in   the  gnls"    having 
transferred  to  "cjavuUions"  was  pointed  out  in  a  review  of  Ue'nurden'^  essay 
Britith  Critic  on  its  appearance,  without  reasons  given  such  oc^  1  adduce  in  the 
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remarks  that  this  was  a  disease  which  attacked  chiefly  the 
young  of  a  hot  and  bilious  temperament,  and  was  moat  rife  in 
the  summer  season'.  It  is  in  connexion  with  the  smallpox  of 
1667-69  that  he  speaks  of  diarrhoea  in  infants;  in  that  malady, 
he  says,  diarrhoea  is  as  natural  to  infants  as  salivation  to  adults, 
and  he  blames  the  impnident  efforts  of  nurses  to  check  the 
diarrhoea  for  the  deaths  of  "  many  thousands  of  infants'."  This 
is  perhaps  all  that  can  be  found  in  Sydenham  to  show  that 
infants  did  in  fact  suffer  from  diarrhoea,  and  that  it  was  fatal  to 
them  in  lar^e  numbers.  Equally  indirect  is  the  testimony  of 
Willis.  Speaking  of  convulsions,  he  says  they  occur  at  two 
special  periods  of  life, — within  one  month  of  birth  (tlie  "fits  of 
the  mother"  of  18th  century  writers),  and  during  teething  ;  and 
with  reference  to  the  cause  he  says:  "As  often  as  the  cause  of 
the  convulsive  distemper  seems  to  be  in  the  viscera,  cither 
worms  or  sharp  humours,  stirring  up  to  torments  of  the  belly,  are 
understood  to  be  at  fault'."  It  may  be  thought  singular  that 
Sydenham  and  Willis  should  not  have  enlarged  upon  the 
infantile  age  at  which  the  summer  diarrhoea  of  London  mostly 
proved  fatal,  or  that  Sydenham  should  not  have  elucidated  by 
some  comment  the  enormous  weekly  totals  of  deaths  by  "griping 
in  the  guts'*  \x\.  the  Parish  Clerks'  bills  during  many  of  the 
summers  and  autumns  that  came  within  the  period  of  his 
epidemic  constitutions. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that  it  was  from  the 
populous  liberties  and  outparishcs  occupied  by  the  working 
class, — from  Cripplcgate,  Shoreditch,  Spitalfields,  Whitechapet, 
St  Olave's,  Southwark,  Newington  and  Lambeth, — that  the 
largest  totals  in  the  bills  came.  Sydenham  in  Pall  Mall,  Willis 
in  St  Martin's  Lane,  and  Morton  in  Newgate  Street,  were  not 
likely  to  see  much  of  the  maladies  of  the  poorest  class,  least  of 
all  the  infantile  part  of  these  ;  and  the  fact  that  their  illustrative 
cases  of  choleraic  disease  are  mostly  of  adults  should  not  mean 
that  the  age  of  infancy  did  not  then  furnish  most  of  the  deaths, 
as  it  certainly  did  in  later  times. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  reason  of  their  saying  so  little 
of  infantile  diarrhoea,  its  great  frequency  or  fatality  in  London 
in  the  end  of  the  17th  century  rests  upon  the  explicit  testimony 
of  Doctor  Walter  Harris,  in  his  book  on  the  Acute  Diseases  of 


'   Obsert*.  Mid.  IV.  cap.  7,  %  3. 

"  PathiiL  Cfrebri.     Tordage's  Transl.  p.  15. 


»  IbiH.  III.  cap.  1,  fi  54. 
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Infants,  written   in    1689V-   *'From  the  middle  of  July  to 
middle  of  September  these  epidemic  gripes  of  infants  are 
common  (being  the  annual   heat  of  the  season   doth   entirel 
exhaust  their  strength)  that  more  infants,  affected  with  these,  d 
die  in  one  month  than  in  other  three  that  are  gentle."     It  wai 
probably  this  remarkable  fatality  of  the  summer  diarrhoea 
infants  that  led  Sydenham  to  say  that  the  cholera  morbus 
August   differed   toto  caeio   from    the    disease   with   the    sam 
symptoms  at  any  other  time  of  the  year'. 

The  summer  of  1669  was  excessively  hot ;  it  was  a  season  of 
enormous  mortality  from  fevers  in  Holland,  of  a  type  very 
difficult  to  understand,  and  in  New  England  it  was  remarkable 
for  fluxes,  agues  and  other  fevers.  In  that  summer,  as  well 
in  the  following,  Sydenham  lays  stress  upon  the  amount 
choleraic  and  dysenteric  sickness,  without  saying  that  it  was 
specially  fatal  to  children.  The  following  Tables,  compiled 
from  the  weekly  bills  of  the  Parish  Clerks  for  each  of  the  two 
summers,  show  the  enormous  rise  of  the  total  deaths  in  August 
and  September,  "griping  in  the  guts"  accounting  for  almost  th 
whole  of  the  increase. 

Weekly  Mortalities  supposfei  of  InfantiU  Diarrhoea  in  Londtm, 
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»3 
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20 
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26       40          77 

372 

27 

36            122 

368 

Aug.    a          49            i[3 
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Aug.    3 

28             96 

340 

9          38            160 
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10 

22            129 

437 
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555 

17 

43        m 

5'^ 

23          47            222 

619 

i         24 

31         183 

482 

30         42            250 

629 

'         3» 

42        269 

665 

Sept.   6          31            253 

6»7 

Sept.    7 

45            318 

707 

13          24           239 

586 

14 

34            277 

619 

20          38            235 

575 

21 

33            231 

524 

27          27            150 

474 

28 

29           232 
38            185 

S70 

Oct.    4          16            130 

401 

Oct     5 

553 

II          13            104 

376 

[2 

30            172 

5.8 

18          17             78 

325 

19 

25           156 

473 

25          J5             7S 

^If^ 

26 

16           146 

42t 

Nov.    I          19             46 

2S3 

Nov.    2 

14            89 

373 
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Harris,   M.D.,    Traetatus  t/4 

•  Morbii  Acntu  Infantum,    Lond. 
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These  are  the  characteristic  London  bills  of  a  hot  autumn  ; 
they  recur  sometimes  two  or  three  years  in  succession,  and  on 
an  average  perhaps  once  or  twice  in  a  decennium.  Any  year 
with  an  unusually  high  total  of  deaths  from  all  causes  is  almost 
certain  to  show  a  large  part  of  its  excess  of  deaths  in  the  weekly 
bills  of  summer  and  autumn.  The  proof  that  these  enormous 
weekly  totals  under  the  head  of  "griping  in  the  guts"  were 
infantile  deaths  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  were  gradually  trans- 
ferred to  "convulsions,"  as  will  appear  in  the  tables  of  future 
autumnal  epidemics  showing  the  transference  half  made  and 
wholly  made.  The  transference  to  "convulsions"  was  almost 
complete  before  the  year  1728,  when  the  ages  at  deaths  from  all 
causes  were  first  published  in  the  weekly  bills.  After  that  year 
it  is  obvious  that  any  excessive  mortality  of  the  six  or  eight 
hot  weeks  of  late  summer  or  autumn  corresponds  to  a  great 
increase  of  the  deaths  under  two  years,  which  is  also  the  increase 
of  deaths  from  convulsions.  But  those  were  the  "convulsions"  of 
a  particular  season,  occupying  exactly  the  place  which  **  griping 
in  the  guts"  held  in  the  weekly  bills  of  certain  years  in  the 
earlier  period.  As  most  of  the  deaths  from  infantile  diarrhoea 
are  really  from  convulsions,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  high  weekly 
totals  of  deaths  under  that  generic  name  must  have  been  from 
infantile  diarrhoea — when  they  began  to  rise  in  August  far  above 
the  ordinary  level  of  convulsions  to  fall  to  the  level  again  in 
October.  It  is  by  precisely  the  same  reading  between  the  lines 
that  we  discover,  under  the  head  of  "diarrhoea  and  dysentery" 
in  the  modern  registration  returns,  that  there  is  hardly  any  fatal 
dysentery,  not  much  fatal  diarrhoea  of  adults,  but  an  enormous 
fatality  from  the  diarrhoea  of  infants,  especially  in  summer. 

The  sickness  of  the  latter  half  of  1669,  and  of  the  years 
following  to  1672,  which  we  know  from  Sydenham  and  Morton 
to  have  been  choleraic  and  dysenteric,  was  not  special  to  London. 
The  following  abstracts  of  the  burial  registers  of  country  parishes, 

Deaths  in  Country  Parishes  of  Engiamt 
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by  Short,  show  an  excessive   mortality  in  those  years,   which 
would  have  been  in  part  caused  by  bowel  complaints,  as  in  th< 
general  "choleric  lasks"  of  the  i6th  century. 

In  the  summers  of  167 1  and  1672  the  article  of  "griping  \\ 
the  guts"  continues  high  in  the  London  bills.  It  rises  agaii 
decidedly  in  the  summer  of  1675,  reaching  a  maximum  01 
129  deaths  in  the  week  ending  24  August,  the  deaths  from  all 
causes  being  460.  In  the  summer  of  1676  it  almost  equals  th< 
high  mortality  of  1669  and  1670,  reaching  a  maximum 
238  deaths  in  the  week  ending  22  August,  the  deaths  from  all 
causes  being  607.  In  1678  and  1679  there  were  epidemic  agues,^^ 
complicated  with  choleraic  flux  and  gripes,  which  undoubtedly^^ 
affected  many  adults\  The  deaths  from  "griping  in  the  guts'* 
continue  high  in  the  summers  of  1680  and  1681.  But  by  that 
time  the  article  "convulsions"  had  steadily  increased  in  the 
bills ;  and  in  the  next  great  season  of  bowel  complaint,  the 
excessively  hot  and  dry  summer  of  16S4,  the  high  mortality  of 
the  season  is  divided  more  equally  between  "griping  in  the 
guts"  and  "convulsions,"  a  sufficient  indication  of  the 
incidence  of  the  former : 
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16 
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58 
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23 

91 
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The  summers  and  autumns  of  1688  and  1689  were  agaii 
characteristic  seasons  of  infantile  diarrhoea.  The  deaths  rose  11 
August  and  September  almost  as  in  1669  and  1670;  but  noi 
the  article  of  convulsions  has  actually  more  of  the  mortality 
the  season  assigned  to  it  than  the  original  article  of  '*  griping  11 
the  guts." 

'  See  the  reference  to  Simpson's  essay,  sHpra^  p.  335. 
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Summer  Diarrhoea  of  Infants,  i8th  century. 

The  first  series  of  unhealthy  summers  in  the  i8th  centur>'  i5 
from  1717  to  1729  (the  summer  of  1715  having  had  also  high 
"convulsions").  In  the  week  ending  17th  September,  17 17,  the 
article  of  "convulsions"  rises  to  187.  while  that  of  griping  in  the 
guts  is  only  13,  the  deaths  from  all  causes  being  522.  For  the 
next  two  years,  the  highest  mortalities  of  the  autumn  were 
these : 

London   Weekly  MoriaUties, 
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If  these  two  tables  be  compared  with  the  tables  already 
given  for  the  summers  and  autumns  of  1669  and  1670,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  figures  under  "griping  in  the  guts"  and  under 
"convulsions"  have  exactly  changed  places,  the  hundreds  of  the 
former  in  1669-70  becoming  tens  in  171819,  and  the  tens 
latter  in  1669-70  becoming  hundreds  in  1718-19. 

In  those  two  years  the  article  of  fever  was  very  high,  contributing  \* 
to  the  weekly  totals  of  deaths  from  nil  causes,  especially  in  the  summer 
autumn.     In  1720  "  fever"  and  "  convulsions  "  again  reached  a  maximum 
September,  the  deaths  from  all  causes  in  the  week  ending  20th  Scpteml 
being  592.     The  winter  of  172 1  (February)  is  the  first  of  a  series  when 
weekly  deaths  of  the  cold  season  reach  the  enormous  height  of  the  m< 
unwholesome  summers,  the  causes  being  "fever,"  "a^ed,"  **con5umpii< 
"dropsy.*'  and  the  like,  with  a  due  proportion  of  infantile  deaths.     Thcfat 
winters  following  are  1723  (January),  1726  (Jan. — March),  i728(Feb. — Mai 
the  end  of  a  great  epidemic  of  fever),  1729  (Nov. — Dec,  still  fever),  173: 
(Dec.— Feb.)  and   1738  (November).     This  was  the  great  period  of  spii 
drinking,  crime,  and  general  demoralization  in  London.     In  the  week  endil 
joth  Jan.  1733,  the  deaths  from  "dropsy*'  were  64  :  it  was  in  the  midst  of. 
mnuenz.-!. 


Examples  of  diarrhoea/  autumns,  i  %th  century. 
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The  next  characteristic  weekly  bills  of  autumn  are  found  in 
the  year  1723,  when  the  following  enormous  mortalities  occurred 
in  three  successive  weeks : 

1723 

ni4rttn(r  In 

Week  endins 

Sept  3 
10 
17 

Then  comes  a  succession  of  four  summers  and  autumns^ 
1726-29.  in  which  the  weekly  mortalities  arc  of  the  same  kind — 
high  totals  from  all  causes  and  high  "convulsions,"  while  "fevers" 
are  high  in  several  seasons  of  the  period,  perhaps  from  influenzas. 
Strother,  writing  in  the  summer  of  1728,  says  there  was  much 
diarrhoea  in  London  "last  autumn  [1727]  and  this  summer,"  the 
effects  of  which  upon  the  bills  of  mortality  are  nowhere  visible 
except  under  the  enormous  weekly  totals  of  "  convulsions." 

I  shall  take  one  more  example  of  a  season  fatal  to  infants, 
the  autumn  of  1734,  by  which  time  we  find  recorded  the  ages  at 
death : 

London   Weekly  MortaUtieSy  with  (he  numbers  under  Jk^e  years. 
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In  those  nine  mortal  weeks  of  1734,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
deaths  under  two  years  were  about  45  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  at 
all  ages;  they  were  at  the  same  time  considerably  more  than  half 
the  recorded  births.  That  was  the  characteristic  mortality  of  an 
unhealthy  summer  and  autumn.  It  was  chiefly  caused  by  the 
same  cholera  infantum  or  summer  diarrhoea  which  raises  the 
weekly  bills  of  London  in  our  own  time,  and  the  occasions  of  it 
recurred  in  a  series  of  hot  summers,  or  at  intervals,  just  as  they 
do  now.  1  shall  not  seek  to  illustrate  this  point  for  the  rest  of 
the  liJth  century,  and  down  to  the  beginning  of  registration  in 
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1837.     The  history  of  infantile  diarrhoea  is  a  continuous  an< 
uniform  one,  with  indications  of  greatest  severity  in  the  first  hi 
of    the    1 8th   century.     Sir   Wilh'am   Fordyce,   whose    genei 
theme  is  what  he  calls  the  hectic  fever  of  children  (rickets),  thiilT 
reveals  some  reasons  why  that   should    have   been    the    woi 
period  of  infantile  diarrhoea^ 


ine     I 

I 

on 
ic<5 


**  I   speak  within  the  bounds  of  truth  when,  judging  from  the  Bills  of 
Mortality  and  the  numbers  in  such  circumstnnccs  who  have  been  brought  to  my 
door  since  the  year  tyjo,  I  assert  that  there  must  be  very  near  20,000  children 
in  London,  and  Westminster  and  the  suburbs  (if  this  l>e  questioned,  examine 
the  public  charity  schools  and  workhouses,  the  purlieus  of  St  Giles's 
r)rur>'  Lane,  and  satisfy  yourselves)  ill  at  this  moment  of  the  hectic  fcv 
attended  with  tun-bellies,  swelled  wrists  and  ancles,  or  crooked  limbs,  owi 
to  the  impure  air  which  they  breathe,  the  improper  food  on  which  they  li 
or  the  improper  manner  in  which  their  fond  parents  or  nurses  rear  them  up 
for  ihcy  live  in  hotbed  chambers  or  nurseries,  they  are  fed  even  on  meat 
before  they  have  got  their  teeth,  and.  what  is  if  possible  still  worse,  on 
biscuits  not  fermented,  or  buttered  rolls,  or  tough  muffins  floated  in  oiled 
butter,  or  calves-feet  jellies,  or  blrong  broths  yet  more  calculated  to  load 
their  powers  of  digestion  ;  or  are  totally  neglected." 

Mistaken  regimen  among  the  more  comfortable,  total  neglect 
among  the  lowest  class — these  general  causes  of  infantile 
mortality  reached  their  highest  point  in  London  under  George  I. 
and  George  II.,  at  the  time  of  the  disastrous  mania  for  spirit- 
drinking.  Hut  the  broken  constilutioiis  of  the  parents  were 
probably  a  more  telling  thing  for  the  poor  stamina  of  the 
children  than  close  nurseries,  injudicious  food  or  even  tot 
neglect'. 

While  the  article  "Convulsions"  in  the  London  bills  gradually  swallow* 
up  nearly  all  the  deaths  of  infants  under  two  ycjirs,  and  so  far  extinguish! 
the  article  "griping  in  the  guts"  that  the  latter  in  the  year  1739  had  fallen 
the  merely  nominal  figure  of  380  deaths  in  the  year,  yet  it  should  be  boin^ 
in  mind  that  there  must  have  been  in  the  same  period  an  excessive  mortality 
from  convulsions  not  specially  related  to  cholera  infantum.     For  exampW 
the  kind  of  convulsions  in  new-born  infants  which  nurses  called  the  **  nmi 
day  fits,"  produced  the  following   mortalities  in   the   Lying-in   Hospital 
Dublin  :    Of  17,650  infants  born  alive  in  the  hospital  from  8  Dec.  1757 
31   Dec.  1782,  there  died  2944  within  a  fortnight  of  birth,  or  17  per  cci 
The  disease  of  perhaps  nineteen  in  twenty  was  "general  convulsions, 
what  our  nurses  have  been  long  in  the  habit  of  calling  the  nine-day  fits' 
Corresponding  deaths  in  London  would  have  been  included  under  *'chrisoi. 
and  infants"  in  the  earlier  period  ;  but  as  that  article  gradually  ceased,  tb< 
were  naturally  transferred  to  the  article  "convulsions." 

*  \V.    Fordyce,  M.D.     A  nni*  m<ii4iry  into  the  Causer,  Symptoms  ami  Curt 
Putrid  and  Injtammatofy  Fet'crs:  with  an  Apf*fndix  on  the  }itcti<  FfL-er  itmti  oh  ti 
UUeraitd  and  Malignant  Sere  Threat.     I^ndon,  1773,  p.  207. 

*  See  the  Rcpreacntatitm  of  the  College  of  Physicians  on  Drink  in  17J6,  cited  I 
p.  84. 

■  Jnseph  Clarke,  M.D.     **Ninc-dny  Fits  in  (he  Lying-in  Hospital  of  DnbHl 
Trans.  Hoyal  Iriih  Aauiemy  (in  Mai.  racts  and  Oh.  in.  1791). 


io  Loftdon  in  the  iSfA  century. 
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The  sacrifice  of  infants'  lives  in  London  by  the  diarrhoea  of 
summer  having  been  so  enormous  as  the  preceding  tables  show, 
the  question  arises  whether  the  same  disease  was  a  chief  factor 
in  the  mortahty  of  provincial  cities  and  towns.  There  is  little 
positive  evidence  for,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  probability 
against,  its  having  been  so  important  anywhere  as  in  London.  In 
the  second  quarter  of  the  1 8th  century,  when  London  had  700,000 
inhabitants,  the  larger  provincial  towns  such  as  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  Manchester,  Newcastle  had  not  more  than  30,000  to 
40,000.  A  Liverpool  writer  in  1784.  by  which  time  the  popula- 
tion had  grown  much,  does  indeed  say  that  young  children  tn 
large  towns  during  the  hot  summer  months  are  apt  to  be  fretful 
and  peevish,  and  that  they  should  have  a  change  to  the  air  of  the 
country'.  But  it  is  inconceivable  that  Manchester,  with  such 
vital  statistics  as  arc  shown  at  p.  644  could  have  had  the  same 
death-rates  from  convulsions  in  general  or  from  the  summer- 
diarrhoea  kind  of  them  in  particular,  that  London  then  had. 
Still  it  had  at  least  a  local  predisposition,  then  as  now,  to 
epidemic  diarrhoea.  Thus  Ferriar,  having  described  certain 
flagrant  nuisances  in  the  town,  goes  on  to  say  that  the  burning 
summer  of  1794  was  followed  by  wet  warm  weather,  that  a 
bilious  colic  raged  amon^all  ranks  of  the  people,  and  that  there- 
after "the  usual  epidemic  fever"  became  very  prevalent  among 
the  poor*. 

The  bills  of  mortalit)'-  for  occasional  years  at  Chester, 
Warrington,  Northampton,  Carlisle  and  Edinburgh,  which  have 
been  cited  before  in  various  contexts,  throw  hardly  any  light 
upon  this  question  of  infantile  diarrhoea.  The  records  of  the 
Newcastle  dispensary  in  the  end  of  the  i8th  century  do  show  a 
good  many  cases  of  diarrhoea  to  have  been  attended^  with  a 
proportion  of  fatalities  which  suggests  that  some,  at  least,  were  in 
infants.  Newcastle,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  was  certainly 
much  subject  to  dysentery  and  the  diarrhoea  of  adults  in  the 
18th  century,  and  was  as  likely  a  place  as  any  in  England  for 
cholera  infantum.  In  the  records  of  two  towns  of  Scotland  it 
seems  probable  that  a  good  deal  of  infantile  diarrhoea  had  been 
entered  in  the  burial  registers  under  the  name  of  "  bowel-hive.'* 

'  Moss,  u.  s.  He  mnkc^  out  that  the  infants  of  the  poorer  cla.<is  were  much 
n^lectett  bv  their  drunken  parenib. 

*  John  Ferriar,  M.D.,  MtMcul  IUitorie%  ami  RtJUctiims.  %  vols,  Lund.  iBio,  ri. 
a  13  scq.     "On  Ihc  Prevention  of  Fever*  in  Great  Towns*," 
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At  Kilmarnock,  from  172S  to  1764,  and  at  Glasgow  from  17! 
to  1800,  the  principal  causes  of  death  in  infancy  had  the  folio 
ing  annual  average  ratios  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  from  all  causes 


Kitmamock 

Glviirow 

1 

17a8-«4 

I7fl3-l»» 

Smallpox 

16 

per  cent. 

18*8  per  cent 

Bowel-hive 

7*0 

»» 

6-5        » 

Chincough 

^"S 

i» 

5-0        .. 

Closing 

2-8 

11 

27        1. 

Measles 

3-4 

»» 

1-3        « 

Teething 

1*4 

(t 

3*5 

The  article  *'  bowel-hive"  has  a  somewhat  higher  ratio  of  the 
deaths  from  all  causes  at  Kilmarnock,  with  about  4000  popula- 
tion, than  at  Glasgow  with  some  80,000,  and  was  probably  a  very 
comprehensive  term*. 

So  far  as  concerns  systematic  medical  description,  an  article 
by  Dr  Benjamin  Rush,  of  Fhiladclphia,  written  in   1773.15  the 
first  expressly  on  the  theme  of  cholera  infantum  or  the  summer 
diarrhoea  of  children  ;    but,  as  Hirsch  correctly  remarks,  the 
popular  names  of  the  disease  tlien  current  in  American  towns, 
such  as  "  disease  of  the  season,"  "  summer  complaint,"  or  *'  April- 
and-May  disease  "  (Southern  States),  indicate  that  it  was  well 
known  before  the  profession  began  to  write  upon  it*.     So  far  as 
concerns    London,   I   am   disposed   to    infer   that    it  was    mor^i 
common,  relatively  to  the  population,  in  the  end  of  the  i7t]^H 
century  and  throughout  the  i8th  than  in  our  own  time.     I  shal^^ 
come  back  to  that  after  giving  the  modern  statistics  of  th^ 
malady  for  the  capital  and  other  English  towns. 

Modem  Statistics  of  Infantile  Diarrhoea. 

The  first  six  months  of  registration  of  the  causes  of  dca 
England  and  Wales,  July — December,  1837,  brought  to  light  the 
following  highest  mortalities  from  diarrhoea,  which  are  mostly  in 
manufacturing  towns,  and  especially  in  those  of  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  : 


*  Watt,  u.  s..  says  that  '* bowel-hive"  ai  Glasgow  included,  along  wilh  tecthii 
"a  promiscuous  mass  which  m.iy  Iw  considered  nearly  in  the  same  Iiglil  tL\  tlic  gr 
number  uf  deaths  in  (be  Loudun  bills  of  murtatlty  ranked  under  the  terms  cunvulsiun 
gripei  of  the  guts.  &x...,.  If  the  patient  dies  in  a  state  of  convulsions,  this,  wc 
told,  is  owing  to  the  hives  having  gone  in  about  the  heart,  or  their  having  seiied 
bowcli. " 

*  Hiisch.  Gtographual  and  Uisioriiol  Paihoh^^  EngL  Tnuul.  III.  376. 
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1837 


Dcatlu  by  Diarrhoea 
3id  qr. 


anchestcr 

Sal  ford 

Chorlton 

Liverpool 

West  Derby 
Leeds 

Nottingham 
(besides  dysentery 
Dudley 


164 

26 

63 
142 

53 
52 
43 

25 
45 


4th  qr. 
47 

'5 

14 

49 

>5 

37 
4 
2) 


Deaths  by  Diarrhoea 
3rd  qr. 

Wolverhampton       37 

l3uUon 

Newcastle 

Sheffield 

Stockport 

Preston 

Wakefield 

Cockermouth 


40 
35 
30 
28 
21 


13 


4th  qr. 

32 

27 

25 

23 
23 

20 
10 

14 


^P  The  returns  were  incomplete  at  first ;   and,  for  London,  the  figures  of 

^B      only  three  parishes  arc  given  : 

Jap 


Shorcditch 
Greenwich 
Kensington 


3n3  qr. 

73 
43 
35 


4th  qr. 

«5 
19 
13 


Apart  from  the  imperfect  machinery  of  registration  in  the 
first  years,  the  figures  of  mortality  by  infantile  diarrhoea  are 
Incorrect  owing  to  many  such  deaths  having  been  certified  as 
from  "convulsions,"  according  to  the  old  tradition  of  the  Parish 
Clerks*  bills.  Doubtless  this  goes  on  still  to  a  considerable 
extent;  but  it  will  appear  from  the  followi'ng  comparative  table 
for  London  that  it  masked  the  real  amount  of  infantile  diarrhoea 
to  a  much  greater  extent  at  the  beginning  of  registration  than 
afterwards. 

London  Mortalities  from  the  btginning  of  Registration. 


GaJtHtii  and 

Yon 

Diarrhoea 

Dysentery 

Cholera 

Entetitu 

Cnovuluutu 

1838 

393 

105 

IS 

881 

3419 

1839 

376 

79 

t 

843 

2961 

1840 

452 

70 

60 

977 

2983 

1841 

465 

78 

38 

957 

2778 

1841 

704 

>5> 

118 

996 

2773 

1843 

834 

371 

?5 

874 

3701 

1844 

705 

>25 

6S 

818 

2736 

1845 

84  r 

99 

43 

707 

2395 

1S46 

2152 

156 

228 

648 

2086 

1847 

1976 

~ 

2258 

There  is  a  progressive  decline  under  "convulsions"  and  a 
progressive  increase  under  diarrhoea.  The  year  1846  was 
undoubtedly  marked  by  an  unusual  amount  of  choleraic  disease; 
but  the  high  level  of  the  diarrhoeal  deaths  was  maintained 
from  that  year,  so  that  it  is  probable  that  some  radical  change 
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had  been  made  in  the  mode  of  entry.    The  nearly  equal  propo 
lion  of  deaths  from  diarrhoea  and  from  convulsions  in  Lond 
has  continued  since  that  time  to  the  present,  the  former  falling 
mostly  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  year,  the  latter  not  unequally 
on  all  the  quarters. 

In  all  England  and  Wales  during  the  first  five  and  a  half 
years  of  registration  the  deaths  from  diarrhoea  were  few  compared 
with  the  numbers  relative  to  population  in  later  periods': 


England  and  Wal«i 
Veara    1837  (6  mo.)       18)6  1839  1&40 

Deaths  from  Diarrhoea        2755        2482        2562        3469 


1841 
3240 


I 


There  is  a  break  in  the  annual  tabulations  of  the  returns  for 
four  years  from  1843  to  1846;  when  they  are  resumed  in  1847, 
the  diarrhoeal  death-rate  per  million  living  is  found  to  have 
apparently  risen  to  an  enormous  height,  at  which  it  remai 
somewhat  steady  for  a  whole  generation. 


Annual  average  Mortalities  per  million  living  from  Diarrhoea  (am4 

Dysentery). 


England 

and  Wides 

London 

1838-42 

254 

1838-40 

274 

1847-50 

900 

1841-50 

782 

1851-^ 

918 

1851-60 

1030 

1861-70 

968 

1861-70 

1040 

1871-80 

917 

1871-80 

949 

1881-90 

662 

1881-90 

749 

From  .year  to  year  the  mortality  has  fluctuated  enormously^ 
as  in  the  following  list,  the  rise  or  fall  depending  for  the  m< 
part  on  the  kind  of  summer :  e.g.  that  of  1893  was  hot,  and  ha< 
an  excessive  mortality  from  infantile  diarrhoea. 


1866 
1&67 
1868 
1869 
1870 
(871 
1873 
1873 
1874 
1B75 


18266 
20813 
30929 
20775 
36136 

24937 
23034 
22514 

21888 
24729 


1876 

22417 

1886 

2474 

1877 

15382 

J  887 

:'.)ja 

1878 

25103 

1 888 

1203 

1879 

11463 

1889 

1880 

30185 

1890 

18SI 

14536 

1S91 

1882 

I7I85 

1892 

1883 

15983 

'S93 

1884 

26412 

1885 

13398 

These  large  annual  totals  stand  almost  wholly  for  deaths  ol 
infants,  according  to  the  following  table  of  rates  per  millioi 
living  at  the  respective  ages : 


English  tmvns  tvilh  kig/ust  deaf^wBs. 


Mortaiity  from  Diarrkoeal  diseases  per  miUion  liinng  ai  the  age-periods. 


AllaRW 

0—5 

5-10 

185 I  60 

loSo 

5263 

239 

1861-70 

1076 

S985 

160 

1871-80 

935 

5728 

69 

Three-fourths  of  the  deaths  are  of  infants  in  their  first  year. 
The  iniddle  period  of  Hfc  is  coniparativcly  free  from  this  cause 
of  death,  but  at  fifty-five  the  ratio  begins  to  rise  again,  and  at 
seventy-five  and  upwards  is  almost  as  high,  among  the  compara- 
tively small  number  living  in  extreme  age,  as  it  was  in  infancy. 
Male  infants  die  of  it  in  excess  of  females,  according  to  a  very 
general  rule  of  sex  mortality.  It  is  also  according  to  rule  that 
the  ratio  of  female  deaths  approximates  to  that  of  males  in 
middle  life  and  old  age. 

The  deaths  from  infantile  diarrhoea  fall  in  great  excess  upon 
the  towns,  and  most  of  all  upon  the  manufacturing  towns  and 
certain  seaports.  London,  which  almost  certainly  had  a  great 
pre-eminence  in  the  i8th  century  in  the  matter  of  infantile 
deaths  by  summer  diarrhoea,  has  lost  it  to  a  number  of  provincial 
towns,  of  which  the  following  is  a  h*st  in  the  order  of  the  percent- 
age ratios  uf  their  diarrhoeal  death-rate  per  1000  living  under 
five  years  to  their  death-rates  from  all  causes  under  five  years 
(Decennial  Period,   1871-80): 

Percentages  of  Diarrhoeal  death-rate  in  the  death-rates  from  aUl  causes 
under  five  years. 


Yarmouth 
Leicester 
Preston 
Worcester 

iSculcoates 
Hull 

Northampton 
Coventr>' 
Goole 
Leeds 

Birmingham 
Manchester 
Sal  ford 
Norwich 


19-4 

T 

16 
16 

14 

"5 

»S 

14 

137 

»3-5 

»3 

13 


Wigan 
Hartlepool 

Nottingham 
Sheffield 

127 

la-S 

ia'4 
la 

Hunslel 

13 

Bokon 

11-6 

Holbcck 

M-6 

Stoke-on-Trent 

irj 

Stockport 
Liverpool 
Blackburn 

11*2 

II 

10 

London,  St  Giles's 

10 

London,  Whilcchapel 

9*6 

The  reasons  for  placing  the  towns  in  the  above  order  will 
be  found  in  the  Table  that  follows,  the  significance  of  which  will 
be  pointed  out  after  some  other  matters  have  been  disyxjsed  of. 
Meanwhile  it  may  be  said  that  all  these  have  diarrhoeal  death- 
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Diarr/ioea, 

^H 

^^H        rates  under  five  years 

\  greatly  in  excess 

of  all  England  and  o^f^^ 

^^^1        London. 

^ 

^^^H          7ad/e  of  EngUsk  Towtts 

with  highest  dtath-rates  from 

InfanHU  Diarrk^t^^M 

^^^^^ 

Death -rate 

Death-rate 

^^M 

^^^^^^^^^                                                        frotn  all  causes 

iTOIIl 

^^H 

^^^^^^^^^L 

under  five 

diarrhoea 

Doalhsol 

^H 

^^^^^^^^^B 

per  1000 

under  live 

infonut 

^^H 

^^^^^^^^^V 

t■Vif^g 

per  ioc»> 

under  ant 

^^H 

^^^^^^^^H 

at  die 

livitig  at  the 

10  rooo 

Birth-rate      Deatb-nH^H 

^^^^^HH 

ae«*f>erio<l 

aiie-pcriotl 

liirths 

per  looD         per  tooo^^f 

^     Liverpool 

1 1929 

14<3 

217 

3508            33-57   ~ 

^^^H          ManchestL-r 

^^^1          (1S71-73  incl.  Prestwick) 

103-82 

1884 

207 

38-97            31-46^ 

^^H          M  anchester  ( 1 874-So) 

103-52 

M-23 

190 

4078          33'td^H 

^^^H          Preston 

9785 

15-61 

212 

37-86         28*05  H 

^^m 

95-96 

"'44 

184 

42-39         27-65  H 

^^^1          London,  Whitechapel 

95-83 

924 

181 

36-42         33^03  M 

^^m          Holbeck 

9400 

10-93 

196 

42-63         2664  ^M 

^^^H           London,  Si  Giles's 

92-69 

9+2 

176 

34-05       23-43  H 

^^^H           Leicester 

9252 

I7-8I 

214 

4144        24-46  ^H 

^^H          Sheffield 

91-22 

10-96 

183 

42  50        27-41  ■ 

^^^H          Ulackbiirn 

^^ 

9*02 

191 

39-30       35*29  H 

^^^H 

1075 

192 

4452    35*49 m 

^^^H 

8747 

12X)3 

188 

3933       2604  ^ 

^^^^B 

8728 

n-ij 

173 

4570         2577      £- 

^^^H           Stokc-on- Trent 

86-76 

9-91 

t89 

4329         25-80  h| 

^^^^H           Birmingham 

8610 

1178 

179 

3989         25-82H 

^^^H           Stockpiir( 

80-33 

90s 

182 

35*79          2473  ■ 

^^^H          Nottingham 

7930 

9-86 

184 

32-58         22*5s^H 

^^^H           Bolton 

78-54 

9-t3 

167 

39-20         24*34^| 

^^^H           Yarniuutli 

75*37 

14-38 

199 

32-45            22'94H 

^^^K 

7526 

9*43 

166 

43-36          22'49^| 

^^H          Uiull 
^^^H          fScuJcuates 

77-89 

iro2 

178 

37-88      24-5:2  ■ 

71-53 

tr64 

170 

3946          21-66™ 

^^^^H          Norwich 

72-29 

978 

tS8 

32-86          23*32         ' 

^^^H          Northampton 

71-41 

10-85 

173 

37-48              22'6S            1 

^^^1          Worcester 

6S-24 

(i*io 

1 76 

3200           22-|3^H 

^^^^         Coventry 

68-09 

1006 

164 

35-17         2i'59^^| 

^^^          Goote 

6458 

920 

166 

36-47        3r39^^l 

H                     The  deaths  by  infantile  dia 

rrhoca  have  a  seasonal  rise  mor^^| 

^^^^         marked  Uian  that  of  any  other 

malady. 

In  the 

cur\xs  formed  by^H 

^^H         Buchan  and  Mitchell 

of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  deaths  by  various 

^^^         diseases  in  London  throughout 

the  year 

,  that  of  diarrhoea  was  the^HJ 

^m             sharpest,  rising  to  a  high  peak 

in  the  1 

third  quarter  of  the  yea^H 

H              (July — Sept.).    "  Speaking  generally/'  says  Dr 

Ogle,  "it  appear^ 

^H               from  the  returns  of 

mortality 

in    London   that   the  diarrhoeal^H 

^^^         mortality   becomes   high   when 

the  mean   weekly  temperature^^ 

^^H        rises  to  about   63°  F 

r    The 

season 

is  practically  the   same 

^V                         '  Supplement  tn  (he  45th 

Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General.    London.  iH85^^| 

^M                 p.  xiii.     Ballard,  fallowing 

the  method 

of  Pfeiffci 

(1871)   for  AmaUc  cholera,   tia^^H 

^^                 &ho\rn  that  tlic  corrc&jXMtdcDCc  ii>  closest  with  the  temperature 

of  Uic  ground  futir  fv^^H 

^^L^          deep. 

^ 

^J 
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throughout  the  British  Isles.  But  in  warmer  countries,  such  as 
the  more  southern  of  the  United  States  of  America,  infantile 
diarrhoea  is  "the  April  and  May  disease."  It  is  not  the  fatali- 
ties only,  but  the  cases  as  a  whole,  that  fall  decidedly  upon  the 
third  quarter  of  the  year*. 

Causes  of  the  high  death-rates  from  Infantile  Diarrhoea. 

Sydenham  said  that  the  diarrhoea  or  bilious  colic  of  London 
in  the  month  of  August  diflfercd  toto  coelo  from  that  of  other 
seasons  of  the  year;  and  Harris,  writing  in  the  year  of  Syden- 
ham's death  (1689),  said  that  more  infants,  affected  with  the 
epidemic  gripes,  died  in  one  month  of  the  hot  season,  from 
mid-July  to  mid-September,  than  in  other  three  that  are  gentle. 
If  this  were  taken  to  mean  that  the  infantile  mortality  from  all 
causes  was  trebled  by  the  prevalence  of  diarrhoea  during  the 
eight  warmest  weeks  of  the  year,  it  would  be  nearly  borne  out 
by  the  weekly  bills  of  mortality,  according  to  the  examples 
given  of  them  from  the  more  fatal  years.  Sb  far  from  the 
deaths  of  infants  in  London  by  summer  diarrhoea  having 
increased  in  the  present  century,  they  would  appear  to  have 
diminished  greatly.  The  two  worst  weeks  of  an  unhealthy 
summer  or  autumn  raised  the  London  deaths  in  former  times 
relatively  as  much  as  the  whole  diarrhoeal  season  would  do 
now.  If  this  great  change  for  the  better  be  admitted  as  correct, 
it  may  throw  some  light  upon  the  causes  of  excessive  infantile 
diarrhoeal  mortality  in  London  in  former  times,  and  in  some 
other  English  towns  at  the  present  time. 

The  London  populace  in  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries  were 
not  only  the  single  great  urban  community  in  the  kingdom,  but 
they  were  far  more  "urban"  than  now,  in  Milton's  sense  of 
being 

"long  in  populous  city  pent, 
Where  houses  thick  and  sewers  annoy  the  air." 

The  houses  stood  closer  together,  many  of  them  back  to  back  in 
courts  and  alleys.  The  streets  were  narrower.  The  inhabited 
area  had  few  or  no  open  spaces  besides  the  bed  of  the  Thames. 
Not  only  the  City  and  Liberties,  but  also  the  out-parishes  were 


*  Bflllan),  ktport  to  tht  Local  GovtrnrntHt  Board  upon  the  Cohso/ioh  t/  Smmmtr 

Vuirrhofo,  itWy,  p.  ^a. 
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compact,  as  tf  within  a  ring^  fence,  joining  on  to  the  open  coun 
abruptly,  and  not  as  now  in  straggling  suburbs.     It  was  hard! 
possible  to  take  children  out  for  an  airing,  except  in  the  west 
end.     When  Lettsom  about  1770  applied  the  fresh-air  trealnicn 
to  convalescent  cases  of  typhus,  he  had  to  send  the  patients  ' 
loiter  on  the  bridges  spanning  the  Thames.     As  Cobbett  sai 
London  was  a  "great  wen,"  in  the  correct  sense  of  a  shut  sa 
which  grew  by  distension.    The  soil  was  full  of  organic  impurities,' 
including  the  decompositions  of  many  generations  of  the  dead. 
A  hot  summer  in  former  times  raised  effluvia  from  the  ground 
such  as  the  modern  residents  have  no  experience  of.     The  life 
indoors  was  equally  adverse  to  infants.     Fustiness  was  favoured 
by  the  window-tax ;  a  tenement-house  was  apt  to  be  pervaded 
by  the  excremental  effluvia  from  the  **  vault "  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stair.     The  worst  time  of  all  in  London  was  the  great  drunkeni 
period    from    about    1720  onwards.     Doubtless  drink  was   then 
used,  as  it  is  sometimes  now,  to  drug   the   fretful   infants   into 
torpor ;    but  it   told  also   upon    them    indirectly,  inasmuch 
dissolute  parents  would  have  bred  children  with  mala  stamiiut 
vitac^.      In    all    these    respects    there    has    been    so    great    an 
improvement    in    London   that,   although   its    population    now; 
exceeds  four  millions,  its  death-rate   from    infantile  diarrhoea, 
a  distinctively  urban  disease,  exceeds  only  by  a  little  tlic  mean 
of  all  England  and  Wales. 

While  the  mortality  from  infantile  diarrhoea  in  London  has 
undoubtedly  decreased  since  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries  per 
head  of  the  population,  it  is  equally  certain  that  there  has  been 
within  the  present  century  a  great  relative  increase  of  the  deaths 
from  that  cause  in  the  country  generally.  The  reason  is  that 
there  has  been  an  enormous  increase  of  population  and  tha 
the  increase  has  been  almost  wholly  urban.  The  rise  of  new 
manufacturing  towns,  with  the  great  extension  of  the  borders 
of  old  towTis,  as  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  has  inevitably 
brought  to  the  front  this  distinctive  fatality  of  town-bred  infants. 
If  the  additional  millions  had  been  dispersed  in  village  communi- 
ties over  the  face  of  the  country,  as  in  Bengal,  the  mere  density 
of  population  per  square  mile  would  have  had  its  cITect  on  the 

'  Willis  mentions  an  instance  {Pathoi.  Cerebri,  Pordagc's  trnnsl.  p.  15)  which  out 
hardly  mean  anything  but  congenital  feebleness  as  a  cause  of  infantile  conviiistons..| 
A  neighbour  of  his  (in  ^jl  Martin's  Lane)  had  lost  all  his  childten  by  convul&iomj 
within  the  si>acc  uf  three  months.  Another  child  was  bom,  and  Willif  wu  sent  fc 
to  odvt&c  what  rcgiracn  should  be  followed  bO  as  to  save  it  from  the  souic  fate 
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public  health,  but  not  the  same  effect.  There  are  now  two  or 
three  provincial  cities  comparable  in  size  to  1 8th  century 
London,  and  there  are  some  twenty  more  large  enough  to  be 
in  the  same  group.  In  most  of  these  the  mortality  from 
infantile  diarrhoea  has  held  its  ground,  for  all  the  improvements 
in  sanitation  and  in  well-being  whereby  the  death-rate  from  all 
causes  has  been  considerably  reduced.  It  is  mainly  owing  to 
that  disease,  and  to  whooping-cough,  that  the  death-rate  in  the 
first  year  of  life,  although  it  has  ranged  widely  from  year  to 
year,  has  fallen  but  little  in  the  successive  decennial  periods. 
The  bad  eminence  of  some  towns  in  the  list  already  given  is 
probably  due  to  a  composition  of  causes,  among  which  the 
situation,  soil,  depth  of  ground-water,  and  the  like,  would  count 
It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  there  are  only  a  few  of  them, 
such  as  Liverpool  and  Hull,  that  have  been  the  chosen  seats  of 
great  epidemics  of  Asiatic  cholera.  On  the  other  hand,  Leices- 
ter and  Birmingham  never  had  an  epidemic  of  that  disease, 
while  Preston  and  the  cotton-weaving  towns  of  Lancashire 
generally  have  had  but  slight  outbreaks  of  it.  Again,  the 
deaths  from  diarrhoea  have  been  more  purely  infantile  in  the 
group  of  towns  which  have  had  little  or  no  Asiatic  cholera'. 

That  which  distinguishes  the  Lancashire  and  West  Riding 
towns  with  highest  proportions  of  diarrhoeal  death-rates  in  their 
infantile  death-rates  generally,  as  well  as  such  towns  as  Leicester, 
Worcester,  Northampton,  Coventry  and  Nor\vich,  Birmingham, 
Nottingham  and  Stoke-on-Trent,  is  the  extensive  employment  of 
women  in  factory  work  and  other  labour  of  the  factory  kind.  The 
Census  returns  do  not  adequately  show  this  for  married  women, 
who  may  be  returned  simply  as  of  the  married  rank  whether 
they  be  wage-earners  or  not ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  the 
female  labour  of  industrial  towns  is  to  a  large  extent  the  labour 
of  child-bearing  women.  Among  the  towns  that  stand  highest 
for  infantile  diarrhoea,  Preston,  in  the  Census  of  1881,  had  32 
per  cent  of  its  adult  female  population  occupied  in  the  cotton 
mills;  Leicester  had  20  per  cent,  of  all  its  women  occupied  in 

1  This  U  clearly  seen  in  comparing  ages  at  death  tn  Liverpool,  anH  in  Preston  or 
Solford.  Again  in  the  ten  year%  1871-^.  there  were  4550  deaths  from  dbLrrhoca  in  the 
groun  of  shipping  towns,  Y^irmouth,  (lull  (with  Sculcontcs),  Goolc  and  Hartteixml, 
of  wnich  70  per  cent,  wtrc  under  one  year,  19  per  cent,  from  one  to  five,  and  1 1  per 
cent.  nUovc  live,  cliicHy  in  old  nge.  In  the  group  of  I.eiccstcr,  Worcester,  Noilh» 
aniptun  and  Coventry  in  the  same  period,  there  were  jooi  deaths,  of  which  74  per 
cent,  wen*  under  one  year,  17  yet  cent,  from  one  lu  five,  aod  9  pec  cent,  above  five, 
chiefly  in  old  age. 
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various   industries,   of   which    the    chief   are    the    hosiery 
boot-making;    Northampton   only    13   per  cent,   all   at   bool 
making ;  Worcester,  a  percentage,  unknown  for  the  city,  occupi< 
mostly  at  glove-making;    Nor\vich  about    10  per  cent   of  its" 
women  returned  as  employed  at  boot-making,  silk  manufactur< 
and  various  smaller  industries. 

One  obvious  result  of  married  women  engaging  in  factory" 
labour,  or  piece  labour  of  the  same  kind  at  home,  is  that  they  d^j 
not  suckle  their  infants  ;  and  it  has  long  been  known  that  infant^f 
brought  up   with   milk    from    a   feeding-bottle  are   much    mor^^ 
liable  to  diarrhoea  than  infants  brought  up  at  the  breast.     But 
the   feeding-bottle   is   now    too    universal    an    appurtenance   of 
infancy  among  all  classes  and  in  all  places  to  be  a  sufficient 
explanation  without  something  else,  although  there  is  no  doubt 
that  feeding-bottles  which  arc  not  kept  very  carefully  clean  arc 
a  real  danger  in  the   particular  way.     Again,  young  children 
above  the  age  for  suckling  or  feeding  by  the  bottle  are  attacked 
by  summer  diarrhoea  in  about  the  same  proportions  (eg.  at 
Leicester)   as   infants  under  one  year,  although   they   do   not 
contribute  an  equal  quota  to  the  death-roll. 

In  the  discussions  upon  this  question  it  has  been  commonly 
assumed  that  the  fault  lies  with  the  mother  after  the  birth  of  her 
child,  and  all  the  remedial  measures,  such  as  crt;ches  for  th( 
infants  of  workwomen,  have  that  assumption  underlying  t]iem| 
I  believe  that  this  is  a  very  inadequate  account  of  the  cause 
this  great  modern  evil,  and  that  the  remedies  proposed  arc  mei 
palliatives  which  are  destined  to  fail.  The  importance  of  tl 
matter  may  justify  me  for  once  in  making  an  excursus  inl 
physiology  and  pathology. 

The  problem  of  infantile  diarrhoea  is  in  great  part  the  same  ils  the 

problem  of  rickets.     The  peculiar  summer  disease  of  town-bred  infants  i 
especially  apt  to  assail  the  rickety :  probably  a  very  large  number  of  tl  ' 

*  Ballard,  Report,,  ^c.  u.  %.  says  that  "occupation  of  fcnialcs  from  home,"  whk 
hnd  been  often  assigned  by  mcflicftl  officers  of  hcnith  and  others  lu  a  fruitful  cai»c 
infanlilc  fatal  diarfhoca,  ' '  r<.'j>ul ves  Itself  aiu'mly  into  ibe  t|uc&tioii  of  maternal  nc^lc^ 
with  the  substiiuiion  more  or  less  of  anificial  feeding  for  feciling  at  the  brcut. 
Tathnm,    Brit.  Mtd,  Jeunt.    189?.  11.  777,  is  of  opinion   ibal  the  rate  of  jnf 
mortality  was  considerably  increased  by  the  practice,  which  obtained  in  mf^sl  mani 
focturin^  towns,  of  allowing  women  to  return  to  work  within  a  u-    ' 
after  their  cnnlinemenl,  st:\  that  the  diilies  of  the  mother  were  ncct 
The  pafKf  by  Dr  (j.  Reid,  ibid.  p.  175,  which  callefl  fi>rlh  that  an' I 
as  to  the  kind  of  nintcmal  neglect  that  favoured  the  mortality  hy  ini 
bore  the  title,  "l*cgal  restraint  upon  the  employment  of  women  in 
and  after  childbinh  ";   Imt  the  emphasis  falls  almast  wholly  upon  rcatnunt  of 
moihcz'b  indu£)triii]  occupation  aftci  the  child  is  born. 


Du€^  like  Rickets,  to  congenital  causes. 
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mfiints  under  one  who  are  cut  off  by  it  would  have  become  obviously  rickety 
if  they  had  lived  a  few  months  longer.  But  even  if  there  were  not  this  well- 
known  correspondence  between  the  subjects  of  infantile  diarrhoea  and  of 
rickets,  we  should  find  analogies  in  the  pathology  of  each.  Rickets  is  an 
exquisitely  congenital  disease,  or  a  disease  acquired  by  ihe  child  in  the 
womb  from  the  kind  of  intra-utcrine  nutrition  that  it  receives.  In  recent 
times  it  has  been  usual  to  restrict  the  term  congenital  in  rickets  to  the  very 
few  cases  that  have  rickets  developed  at  birth.  This  is  a  typical  instance  of 
the  peculiar  narrowness  of  view  in  modern  pathology.  AH  rickets  is  con- 
genital, although  It  is  rare  to  find  the  sym[>toms  made  manifest  until  the 
infant  is  nearly  a  year  old.  Cullen's  reasoning  on  this  point  a  centur>'  ago 
has  never  been  answered  nor  superseded.  The  theories  of  that  day  to 
explain  rickets  by  injudicious  feeding  or  regimen  after  birth  seemed  to  him 
beside  the  mark  :  '*  Upon  the  whole  I  am  of  opinion  that  hired  nurses 
seldom  occasion  this  disease  unless  when  a  predisposition  to  it  has  proceeded 
from  the  parents....!  am  very  much  persuaued  that  the  circumstances  in  the 
rearing  of  children  have  less  effect  in  producing  rickets  than  has  been 
imagined....!  doubt  if  any  of  the  former  {dietetic  errors  and  the  like]  wuuld 
produce  it  where  there  was  no  predisposition  in  the  child's  original  constitu- 
tion....So  far  as  I  can  refer  the  disease  of  the  children  to  the  state  of  the 
parents,  it  has  appeared  to  me  most  commonly  to  arise  from  some  weakness, 
and  pretty  frequently  from  a  scrofulous  habit,  in  the  mother,"  (Cullcn,  First 
Ltn^Sf  Part  ill.  Bk.  II.  chapter  4).  The  chief  exponent  of  the  diathetic 
views  on  rickets  in  our  time  has  been  Sir  William  Jenner  {Mai.  Times  and 
Gax,^  1860^  I.  4O6) ;  but  I  remember  at  the  Pathological  Society  on  7  Dec, 
1880,  how  unacceptable,  or  perhaps  unintelligible,  that  part  of  his  exposition 
was  to  a  yovmgcr  generation  who  appeared  to  have  forgotten  the  meaning 
of  ma/a  staminn  vitae. 

The  congenital  nature  of  rickets  is  not  only  an  empirical  fact,  based  upon 
experience,  but  it  is  a  doctrine  of  rational  patholojjy.  The  latter  aspect  of  it 
rests  upon  the  correct  physiology  of  intra-utermc  nutrition,  for  which  1 
refer  to  my  investigations  on  the  structure  and  function  of  the  pl.ncenta 
{Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiohgy^  July,  1878^  and  January,  1879).  The 
detailed  application  of  the  physiological  (acts  10  rickets  I  have  attempted 
deductively  in  section  5  of  the  article  *'  Pathology"  in  the  Encvcloptudia 
Britanniiay  vol.  xvni.,  1884.  The  building  up  of  the  placenta  by  the  mother, 
and  the  due  performance  of  function  by  that  great  and  wonderful  extemporised 
organ,  require  certain  favouring  conditions,  which  have  been  never  unper- 
ceivcd  by  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  Those  conditions  arc  cerlamly 
not  to  be  found  in  factory  labour.  A  woman  who  has  to  be  thinking  of  the 
time-keeper  at  the  gate  and  the  foreman  in  the  mill,  who  has  ever  in  her 
ears  the  din  of  bells  and  wheels  and  mill-stones,  who  has  dust  in  her  lungs 
and  weariness  in  her  back,  can  hardly  do  justice  lo  the  child  in  her  womo. 
The  rearing  of  the  child  after  it  is  born  is  of  small  consequence  beside  the 
rearing  of  it  before  it  is  bom.  The  opportunity  comes  once  (heredity  apart) 
of  giving  it  good  stamina  or  bad  ;  and  in  the  circumstances  of  factory  laoour 
the  wonder  is  that  breeding  women  provide  so  well  as  they  do  for  their 
unburn  offspring.  It  is  undoubted  that  they  often  tax  themselves  beyond 
measure  to  do  so,  in  tacit  obedience  to  the  great  law  of  maternity. 

While  the  connexion  of  rickets  in  the  child  with  the  laborious 
or  an.xioiis  preoccupations  of  the  mother  during  gestation  can 
be  followed  out  in  physiological  or  pathological  detail,  the 
connexion  with  the  same  of  a  disposition  to  summer  diarrhoea 
remains  empirical,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  part  of  the  rickct>' 
constitution  itself     Some  congenital  weakness,  we  may  suppose, 
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attends  the  functions  of  digestion  and  assimilation,  and,  unaer 
the  relaxing  influence  of  continued  high  temperature,  leads  to 
vomiting  and  purging,  to  which  many  infants  succumb  through 
the  eventual  implication  of  the  cerebral  functions. 

Ballard  gives  a  table  to  show  that  of  332  infants  (in  a  total  of  340)  w 
died  of  diarrhoea  at  Leicester  in  1881  and  1S82,  141,  or  4.2'5  per  cent,  w 
"healthy,"  and  191,  or  57*5  per  cent,  were  "weakly,"  and  other  tables 
show  that  "our  experience  of  these  Leicester  epidemics  by  no  rac 
supports  an  opinion  commonly  held  that  a  summer  diarrhoeal  epidcmi 
makes  its  first  fatal  swoop  upon  the  weakliest  children^"  If  "weakly"  and 
"  healthy  "  were  as  determinate  as  bushels  of  wheat  or  barley,  there  would  be 
some  fitness  in  this  resort  to  numerical  precision.  But,  in  the  circumstances, 
common  experience  will  come  as  near  the  truth  as  the  statistical  method 
can,  and  will  assign  poor  stamina  to  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  infants 
that  die.  The  poor  stamina  may  be  more  a  matter  of  inference  than  of 
direct  obser\ation.  Thus,  the  last  case  of  a  death  from  infantile  summ< 
diarrhoea  that  came  under  my  notice  was  in  a  big-boned  and  well-gro 
infant  in  the  counlr>'.  But  it  was  the  twelfth  child  of  an  equally  large-bui 
country  woman,  then  big  with  her  thirteenth,  whose  husband,  a  farm 
labourer,  earned  on  an  average  not  more  than  ten  shillings  a  week.  The 
rate  of  fecundity  has,  of  course,  a  direct  influence  upon  the  stamina  of  the 
children.  Its  bearing  upon  the  death-rate  from  infantile  diarrhoea  is  shown 
in  one  of  the  columns  of  the  table  at  p.  762. 
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Thus  far  I  have  considered  diarrhoea  as  the  "  disease  of  the 
season"  for  the  age  of  infancy  or  early  childhood;  and  un- 
doubtedly the  large  totals  of  deaths  from  it  in  the  London  billj 
whether  under  the  name  of  "griping  in  the  guts"  or  aftcrwai 
under  the  generic  name  of  "convulsions"  were  nearly  all  infantile 
deaths,  both  in  earlier  and  later  times.  If  we  had  regard  only 
the  statistics  of  mortality  and  the  eflects  upon  population,  w 
might  now  pass  from  the  subject  of  epidemic  diarrhoea,  havinj 
said  all  that  has  to  be  said  of  it  in  those  respects.  But  th< 
deaths  from  epidemic  diarrhoea,  mostly  of  the  summer  and 
autumn,  are  far  from  being  a  correct  measure  of  its  prevalence, 
whether  in  our  own  time  or  in  earlier  times.  Adults  suffered 
from  it  in  a  fair  proportion  of  the  numbers  living  at  the  hijjher 
ages,  although  few  of  them  died  of  it,  except  among  the  elderly 
and  aged.  It  is  only  for  modern  times  that  we  have  any  figures 
of  the  number  of  persons  attacked  at  the  respective  periods  of^ 
life;  and  these  I  shall  take  first  in  order»  as  illustrating  tl 
probabilities  or  generalities  that  may  be  collected  from  earU< 
writers  such  as  Willis  and  Sydenham. 


L.  c  pp.  43-45- 
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The  following  Table  of  the  ages  attacked  at  Leicester  during 
a  recent  series  of  years  shows  a  smaller  proportion  of  attacks  in 
infancy  than  some  other  modern  tables  do;  but  it  is  not 
misleading  for  general  experience,  and  it  will  serve  emphatically 
to  correct  the  illusion  that  infants,  because  they  contribute  the 
bulk  of  the  deaths,  are  most  obnoxious  to  the  attacks' : 

44,678  casts  of  Summer  Diarrhoea  at  Leicester  in  seven  epidemic 
seaso/tSf  1881-87. 

Under  one  year 

One  year  and  under  tiv( 

Five  years  and  upwards 


IVC 


Cues 

Per  cent. 

2.284 

3,956 

33*438 

5-2 
ao-o 
74-8 

44,678 


100*0 


On  the  other  hand,  the  fatalities  from  diarrhoea  in  all 
England  during  the  same  seven  years  had  the  following  very 
difTerent  incidence  upon  the  periods  of  life : 


Under 

One  year  Hnd 

uitcler  five 

OM  yeu 

Five  ye&n  and  opvrardt 

18SI 

?^ 

2476 

2852 « 19-3  percent 

I8S2 

10680 

3555 

3050=17-6        „ 

1883 

9962 

2843 

3123=  19-6 

1884 

17854 

47t>4 

3764=14-2 

IS85 

8831 

2023 

2524- »7-9 

1886 

16514 

4936 

3298= '3*3 
3205  =  15-8 

1887 

14101 

2936 

Annual  average  per  cent  above  five     16-8 

Thus,  while  (at  Leicester)  the  attacks  above  the  age  of  five 
years  were  748  per  cent,  the  fatalities  above  that  age  (in  all 
England)  were  only  i6'8  per  cent,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
deaths  in  that  small  fraction  were  of  elderly  or  aged  persons. 
This  means  that  persons  attacked  by  diarrhoea  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  (say)  fifty  nearly  all  recover;  on  the  other  hand 
a  large  proportion  of  infants  in  their  first  year  succumb  to  the 
attack,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  elderly  or  aged  persons 
succumb  to  it. 

If  we  were  to  judge  from  the  direct  testimony  of  Sydenham 
and  Willis,  we  should  say  that  the  cholera  nostras  of  London  in 
the  17th  century  was  chiefly  a  malady  of  the  higher  ages;  there 
is  little  in  their  writings  to  suggest  the  enormous  mortality  of 
infants  from  that  cause,  which  can  be  deduced  from  a  close 
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study  of  the  bills.  One  reason  for  this,  as  already  said,  w 
that  the  ailments  of  infants  and  young  children  in  former  times 
came  little  under  the  notice  of  physicians,  being  left  to  the 
"mulierculae"  or  nurses,  and  that  among  the  working  cla 
from  which  most  of  the  deaths  in  the  bills  came,  there  was 
those  times  an  almost  total  lack  of  the  medical  experiences  n 
gained  through  dispensaries,  hospitals  and  other  charities 
public  institutions.  With  this  proviso  we  may  take  the  accounts 
of  the  older  writers  as  giving  a  correct  picture  of  the  epidemic 
cholera  nostras  of  a  hot  and  close  summer  or  autumn  in  for 
times. 

The  great  seasons  of  choleraic  disease  in  the  i6th  centu 
were  the  years  1539-40,  (which  were  remarkable  all  over  Euro 
for  dysentery  as  well).  1557-58,  1580-82,  and  probably  15 
The  term  commonly  used  in  that  period  was  a  choleric  las 
which  mctint  profli4vinvi.  In  some,  if  not  in  all,  of  those  seas 
there  was  unusual  heat  and  drought.  It  is  clear  that  these  we 
only  the  years  when  cholera  nostras  of  the  summer  season  was 
exceptionally  common  and  severe.  According  to  a  medical 
work  of  the  year  1610,  dealing  with  the  indications  for  the  use 
of  tobacco  by  individuals,  including  the  seasons  of  the  year  when 
it  was  most  admissible,  midsummer  is  characterized  in  gener 
terms,  and  perhaps  in  the  stock  language  of  foreign  medi 
treatises,  as  the  season  for  "continuall  and  burning  feve 
bleareyedness,  tertian  agues,  vomiting  of  yellow  choler,  chol 
icke  fluxes  of  the  belly,  paines  of  the  earcs  and  ulcerations  of 
the  mouth,  putrefactions  of  the  lower  parts :  especially  when  the 
summer,  besides  his  heat,  is  enclincd  to  overmuch  moisture,  and 
that  no  windes  blow,  and  the  weather  bee  darke,  foule,  close 
and  rainie....So  that  in  this  season,  and  for  these  remembered 
griefes.  no  man,  I  trust,  will  grant  tobacco  to  be  vcric  holcsomcV* 
Consistently  with  this  Sydenham  says  that,  while  the  cholera 
morbus  of  August,  1669,  was  more  general  than  he  had  ev 
known  it,  yet  in  every  year,  at  the  end  of  summer  and  beginnin 
of  autumn,  there  was  some  of  it;  and  he  compares  its  regulari 
to  the  coming  of  the  swallow  in  spring  or  of  the  cuckoo 
early  summer.  It  was  marked  by  enormous  vomiting,  purgin 
vehement  pain  in  the  bowels,  inflation  and  distension,  cardial 
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*  .Scr  fornKf  volume,  p.  4 13. 

•  The  Triail  0/  Tahaufi,  &*<:  by  E,  G.  fEdmund  C;an1mcr],  Gent,  anil  Pradici* 
ill  Physicke.     London,  1610,  fol.  11. 
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thirst,  a  quick  pulse,  sometimes  small  and  unequal,  heat  and 
anxiety,  nausea,  sweats,  spasms  of  the  arms  and  legs,  faintings, 
coldness  of  the  extremities,  and  other  symptoms,  alarming  to 
the  attendants  and  sometimes  causing  death  within  twenty-four 
hours\  Next  year,  1670,  in  the  corresponding  season,  he 
describes  under  the  name  of  a  bilious  colic,  a  prevalent  malady 
which,  he  says,  should  count  rather  among  chronic  diseases'. 
It  was  marked  by  intolerable  pain,  the  abdomen  being  now 
bound  as  if  in  a  tight  bandage,  now  bored  through  as  if  by  a 
gimlet.  These  pains  would  remit  for  a  time,  and  the  paroxysm 
come  back,  the  patient  shrinking  from  the  mere  idea  of  it  with 
misery  expressed  in  his  face  and  voice.  This  was  evidently 
somewhat  different  from  the  cholera  morbus  of  the  summer  of 
1669;  it  was  apt  to  end  in  inverted  peristaltic  action,  with 
vomiting  of  the  matters  of  enemata,  or  in  iliac  passion'.  There 
was  also  dysentery  in  both  years,  as  we  shall  see. 

Morton  gives  the  first  choleraic  and  dysenteric  season  under 
the  year  1666,  and  says  of  its  recurrence  in  the  following 
autumn,  that  hardly  any  other  disease  was  to  be  seen,  that  the 
whole  town  was  seized,  and  that  300,  400  or  500  died  of  it  in  a 
week.  This  is  obviou.sly  antedated  by  two  years,  just  as  Morton 
is  two  years  earlier  than  Sydenham  with  the  great  fatality'-  of 
measles  (1672  instead  of  1674).  Willis,  again,  who  wrote  some 
twenty  years  nearer  to  the  events  than  Morton  did,  places  the 
great  choleraic  seasons  in  1670  and  1671.  instead  of  1669  and 
1670.  Sydenham's  dates  arc  undoubtedly  correct,  both  as 
borne  out  by  the  bills  of  mortality,  and  as  occurring  in  consecu- 
tive order  in  the  annals  which  he  kept  for  a  period  of  twenty- 


'  O&i.  Mtd,  IV.  cap.  1. 

■  lind,  IV.  cap.  7. 

■  Dr  Andrew  Wiliion,  a  pupil  t»f  the  Edinburgh  School  in  the  great  period  of  the 
fipil  Munro,  Whytl  and  kutheifortl,  us«l  hU  NcwcAsllc  experiences  in  1758  ami 
following  years  as  the  hasi-s  of  two  exctrllenl  essays,  one  on  DyscnU'iy  (1761}  and  the 
other  upon  Autumnal  Disorders  of  the  Bowels  (1765).  In  the  latter  he  includes  both 
chnlcm  nostras  and  bilious  colic,  (as  well  as  dry  colic)  a^  Sydenham  had  done,  and 
mrtke^  ihc  following  di&tinction  l>ctween  the  two  forms,  which  "are  very  nearly  allied 
in  their  ntturc":—  "The  vomiting  of  bile  in  the  cholera  is  not  so  early  as  it  i.s  in  the 
other;  iiciiher  is  it  mi  constant,  nor  in  so  large  qua^titie^.  Though  a  puri{iog  generally 
attends  the  bilious  colic,  yet  it  docs  not  correspond  so  r^utarly  as  it  oocs  in  the 
cholera,  in  which  there  generally  is  a  call  to  stool  soon  aAer  every  piLroxyun  of 
vomiting... The  bilious  colic  is  not  generally  so  quickly  hazardous  as  the  cholera  '\%. 
The  intervals  between  the  sick  fits  arc  oncn  longer,  and  when  it  is  attended  with 
danger,  it  docs  not  become  -io  &o  suddenly  a.-*  the  cholera  doo."  Bilious  colic  was 
not  so  strictly  an  autumnal  complaint  as  cholera.  It  was  not  v>  soon  relieved  by 
medicines.  U  resembled  cholera  in  the  remarkable  character  of  exciting  cramps  in 
other  mu-M;lcs  than  the  abdominal. 
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five  years,     The  correctness  of  his  dates  apart,  Willis  may" 
cited  for  the  symptoms  of  the  London  cholera'. 

The  onset  was  sudden,  with  vomiting  and  watery'  purging,  accompanied 
by  prostration  :   "  I  knew  a  great  many  that,  though  the  day  before  t' 
were  well  enough  and  vcr>'  hearty,  yet  within  twelve  hours  were  so  niisera 
cast  down  by  the  tyranny  of  this  disease  that  they  seemed  ready  to  expi 
in  that  their  pulse  was  weak  and  slender,  a  cold  sweat  came  upon  them  a 
their  breath  was  short  and  gasping  ;  and  indeed  many  of  them,  that  wan 
cither  tit  remedies  or  the  help  of  physicians,  died  quickly  of  it.     This  dis 
temper  raged  for  a  whole  month,  but  bepan  to  decrease  about  the  middle  g. 
October,  and  before  the  first  of  November  was  almost  quite  gone."     T 
vomitings  and  purgings  were  copious,  watery,  almost  limpid,  not   bilio 
The  sickness  was  peculiar  to  London  or  the  countr)'  within  three  miles  of 
It  did  not  seem  to  be  infectious,  but  to  attack  only  those  predisposed  to  it  ; 
it  would  seize  those  who  kept  out  of  the  way  of  the  sick  and  spare  tliose  w 
attended  them.     Morton,  however,  declares  that   he  was  infected   in  t 
successive  seasons,  "dum,  mcnse   Augusto,  sedes  dysenlericorum   miniis 
cauti?  inspicerem." 

These  illustrations  from   the  highly  choleraic   summers 
1669  and    1670  will  serve   to  show  the   prevalence  of   chol 
nostras  among  adults  in  London  in  former  times.      Its  gre 
seasons  were  the  same  as  those  of  cholera  infantum,  of  whi 
numerous  instances  have  been  given  from  the  London  weekl 
bills  of  mortality.     The  years  1727-29  were  specially  noted  for 
cholera    by    the    annalists,   such    as    VVintringham,    of    Yorl 
Hillary,  of   Ripon,   having   entered    in   his   annals   a  "  chole 
morbus"  in    1731,  adds:   "which  disease   1    have  observed 
appear  almost  every  year  towards  the  latter  end  of  summer'."    A 
letter  from   Darlington,   29    July,    1751,   having  mentioned  the 
death  of  the  carl  of  Derby  by  "  the  cholera  morbus/'  adds  that 
the  disease  usually  rages  at  the  close  of  summer  and  towa 
the  beginning  of  autumn'.     Newcastle  was  much  subject  to 
as  well  as  to  dysentery,  Wilson,  of  that  town,  devoting  an  essa^ 
to  dysentery  in  1761  and  to  cholera  in  1765.     Lind,  who  went 
Haslar  Hospital  in  the  very  unwholesome  period  about  1756-' 
found  much  aguish  and  choleraic  sickness:   "Obstinate  agues, 
and  what  is  called  the  bilious  cholic,  from  being  accompan 
with  vomitings  and  a  purging  of  supposed  bile,  but  especial! 
the  flux,  are  often  at  Portsmouth  and  Gosport  in  the  autum 
season  highly  epidemical.    Since  I  resided  here,  I  have  observ 
those  distempers  to  rage  among  the  inhabitants,  strangers  an 
troops  with  an  uncommon  degree  of  mortality ;   while,  duii 
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*  Appendix  lo  Eisay  trtt  Smii///kijr,  174O. 
'  Cenf.  Magaz.,  Sept.  1751,  p.  35^8. 
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period  of  universal  distress  at  land,  ten  thousand  men  in  the 
ships  at  Spithead  remained  unaffected  with  them'."  At  Man- 
chester, in  the  burning  summer  of  1794,  a  bilious  colic,  says 
Ferriar,  **  rajjed  among  all  ranks  of  people*."  Clarke,  of  Not- 
tinghamt  writing  in  1S07  of  the  great  prevalence  of  cholera 
nostras,  calls  it  "the  usual  attendant  on  autumn V 

The  appearance  of  Asiatic  cholera  in  England  in  the  end  of 
1831  gave  rise  to  much  controversial  writing  for  a  few  months, 
as  to  whether  the  epidemic  were  really  the  foreign  pestilence. 
Every  effort  was  made  by  a  certain  school  to  find  native 
precedents  for  a  disease  equally  malignant;  which,  if  they  did  not 
prove  the  point  in  question,  gave  more  exact  particulars  of 
cholera  nostras  than  we  might  otherwise  have  received.  The 
only  one  of  these  accounts  that  need  concern  us  here  is 
Thackrah's  for  Leeds  and  its  vicinity  in  1825'. 

The  weather  had  been  exceptional.  In  May,  three -cit^hths  more  rain  fell 
than  usual,  the  wind  being  in  the  east  the  whole  month.  June  was  showery 
and  sultry,  the  thermometer  on  the  12th  marking  S7".  July  was  sultry,  with 
drought  for  several  weeks  to  the  3rd  of  August,  when  showers  fell.  There 
had  been  a  few  cases  of  cholera  in  May,  June  and  July,  but  it  was  not  uniil 
August  that  the  disease  became  rife  in  Leeds  and  still  more  in  certain  villages 
near  it.  The  symptoms  were  purging,  vomiting,  cramps,  prostration,  cold- 
ness of  the  extremities,  shrinking  of  the  features,  &c.  At  Moor  Allerton,  a 
parish  three  or  four  miles  north  of  Leeds,  with  a  poor  scattered  popukuion 
occupied  on  the  farms,  there  were  found  in  60  houses,  containing  299  persons, 
no  fewer  than  114  cases  of  sickness  in  July,  August  and  September,  Si  of 
these  from  cholera,  with  3  deaths.  Dysentery  was  common,  both  as  a  sequel 
of  the  cholera  and  as  a  primary  malady.  At  Halton,  three  or  four  miles  east 
of  Leeds,  with  a  population  better  off  than  in  the  former,  there  were  found  in 
60  houses,  with  298  persons,  74  cases  of  sickness,  of  which  63  were  choleraic. 
At  (irawthurpc.  four  miles  west  of  Wakcticld,  with  a  weaving  population  not 
poor  but  of  Hlthy  habits,  there  had  been  tor  Iwo  months  before  the  visit 
of  inspection  more  sickness  than  any  one  remembered.  Twenty  of  all  ages 
had  died  of  the  epidemic,  there  having  been  7  corpses  in  the  village  on  one 
morning.  Of  70  houses  inspected,  only  7  had  been  exempt  from  cholera 
and  dysentery.  In  one  house  of  9  persons  7  were  ill,  2  with  cholera,  others 
with  dysentery  and  typhus.  This  was  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  villages, 
supplied  with  water  from  ponds  only.  In  Leeds  the  choleraic  epidemic  was 
less  than  in  the  adjoining  country,  and  the  few  deaths  that  occurred  from  it 
were  all  among  the  poor  and  debilitated.  The  hot  summer  of  1825  was 
unusual  for  the  amount  of  cholera  nostras.  It  prevailed  at  South  Shields 
that  season  with  unusual  severity,  the  cramps  and  spasms  being  peculiarly 
manifest  \ 


'   Tw«  l\ij>crs  en  Fntr  aiui  /n/ediau^  1 763,  p.  jjs. 

*  AM.  Hiit.  nn,{  fet/ti-t.  II.  310. 
»  Eli  J/rt/.  .Surg.Jtmnt.,  1807. 

*  Charles  Turner  Thackrah,  CHaUnt^  its  characirr  ohJ  trMtttunit  with  rrmnrkt  on 
the  iiietUity  (*/ thf  /tuhan  ami  lingUsA.     I^xdn,  1831,  p.  34. 

^  W.  llorslcy,  Med,  Phj/i.  Journ.  34  March,  1833,  p.  370. 
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Dysentery  in  the  Z7th  and  i8th  centuries. 

The  younger  Heberden  remarks,  '*  There  is  scarcely  any  fact 
to  be  collected  from   the  bills  of  mortality  more  worthy  the 
attention  of  physicians  than  the  gradual  decline  of  dyscnteryJ^J 
I  have  shown  the  fallacy  of  Heberden  s  proof  in  the  first  part  d^| 
this  chapter  on   Infantile  Diarrhoea.     It  is  true  that  dysentery 
did  decline  in   London,  but  not  on  the  evidence  adduced  b;^^ 
Heberden,  nor  within  the  noteworthy  limits  that  he  supposc^H 
It  was  at  no  time  one  of  the  greater  causes  of  death  in  London^^ 
and  it  had  already  by  the  middle  of  Uie  i8th  century  reached  as 
low  a  point  as  it  stood  at  when  Heberden  wrote.      As  it  is  one 
of  the  diseases  that  have  become  rare  in  this  country,  there  is  a 
scientific   interest  in  establishing  the  fact  of  its  decrease,   even 
altliough    its    prevalence    had   been   at    no   time    more    than 
occasional. 

Hirsch  groups  the  outbreaks  of  dysentery  as  of  four  degr< 
of  extent:  (i)  localized  in  a  single  town  or  village,  or  even  a 
single  house,  or  barrack,  or  prison,  or  ship ;  (2)  dispersed  over  a 
few  neighbouring  localities  ;  (3)  dispersed  over  a  large  tract  oj 
country  in  the  same  season;  (4)  simultaneous  in  many  countrit 
or  extending  over  a  great  part  of  the  globe,  and  continuing  as  £ 
pandemic  for  several  years'.     The  last  are  the  most  curious;  and 
of  these  there  arc  at  least  two  in  which  Britain  had  a  share,  the 
dysenteries  of  1539-40  and  of  1780-85.     Of  the  next  dcgi 
there  have  been  several  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  including  th< 
of  the  great  Irish  famines  of  the  i8th  and  19th  centuries,  and  the 
"wame-iH"of  Scotland  in  1439.     Of  the  two  minor  degrees 
extent,  there  have  been,  of  course,  many  instances  in  the  towi 
counties  or  provinces  of  Britain. 

A  considerable  decline  of  dysentery  in  London  before  tW 
end  of  the  17th  century  is  made  probable  by  various  facts  tJiatj 
can  be  gathered  from  the  bills  of  mortality.  When  these  bega^| 
to  be  printed  in  1629.  dysentery  appeared  in  them  under  the  urt^^ 
ambiguous  name  of  bloody  flux;  there  were  449  deaths  from  Ihat^ 
cause  in  1629,  they  had  decreased  to  165  in  1669  (a  year 
markable  for  dysentery  and  other  forms  nf  bowel-complaintl 
and  to  20  in  the  year  1690,  soon  after  which  the  article  of  bloody 
flux  ceased  in  the  bills.     But  we  are  not  to  Judge  of  the  amount 
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of  dysditery  from  the  entries  under  the  name  of  bloody  flux 
alone.  In  1650  there  began  the  article  of  "  griping  in  the  guts"; 
as  I  have  shown,  it  was  mostly  infantile  diarrhoea  of  the  summer 
and  autumn,  but,  so  long  as  it  lasted,  it  had  probably  included 
some  dysentery.  Besides  the  articles  of  bloody  flux  and  griping 
in  the  guts»  there  was  a  third  article  for  a  time  in  the  bills, 
namely  "surfeit,"  a  term  which  came  at  length  to  mean  dys- 
entery*. Thus  the  great  plague  of  1625  is  said  to  have  been 
preceded  by  a  surfeit  in  Whitcchapel ;  and  it  is  clear  from  other 
uses  of  that  word,  for  example  as  applied  to  slaves  shipped  on 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa  for  transport  to  the  West  Indies,  that 
it  meant  dysentery  more  than  any  other  form  of  bowel-complaint*. 
Accordingly  when  we  find  in  the  weekly  bills  of  mortality  for 
London  that  a  series  of  weeks  in  the  dysenteric  summer  and 
autumn  of  1669  had  deaths  from  "surfeit"  to  the  numbers  of  9, 
II,  10.  12,9,  15,  &c,,  we  mjiy  take  it  that  these  were  dysenteric 
rather  than  choleraic,  the  more  so  as  the  other  name  **  bloody 
flux"  has  fewer  deaths  to  it  than  we  might  have  expected  from 
Sydenham's  general  language.  These  various  items  in  the 
London  bills  cannot  be  used  for  an  exact  statistical  purpose,  but 
only  as  indications.  Perhaps  the  most  trustworthy  indication  is 
the  total  of  449  deaths  from  bloody  flux  in  the  year  1629,  being 
a  twentieth  part  of  the  mortality  from  all  causes  (8771  deaths). 
That  was  a  prevalence  of  fatal  dysentery  in  London  far  tn 
excess  of  anything  that  is  known  in  the  i8th  century,  for  example 
in  the  dysenteric  seasons  of  1762  and  1781.  So  long  as  plague 
lasted,  dysentery  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  common,  and 
probably  most  so  in  the  plague  years;  for,  besides  the  surfeit  in 
Whitcchapel  with  which  the  plague  of  1625  is  said  to  have 
begun,  we  find  many  deaths  from  bloody  flux  in  the  year  of  the 
Great  Plague  itself,  1665.  As  Sydenham  and  Willis  have  left 
good  accounts  of  the  London  dysentery  of  1669-72,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  take  from  these  sources  our  impressions  of  the 
disease  in  the  17th  century. 

'  !t  is  probaMe  thai  ihe  aiisuci.ilion  of  sarfeit  with  iMiwcl-comjtliiinl  in  general  and 
at  Icnglh  with  dysentery  in  parliatlar  came  from  ihc  p«>piilnr  belieflh.it  ihcse  maladies 
uf  the  autumnal  &ca.«on  were  due  to  reiilclion  with  fruit.  That  w;is  the  pr>|>u]flr  belief 
from  an  earl/  |H*ri(}d,  which  nearly  all  the  incJlcnl  writers  on  auiinniial  diarrhoea  and 
djrsentery  l4x>k  occasii>n  to  cumbal  as  either  inadccjuale  i»r  erroneous. 

■  See  Vol.  I.  of  thiti  IliMory,  p.  626.  The  folluwin^  is  in  a  IcUcr  fmm  Chfttles 
Itcrtie  to  Vi>counlcsA  Cani^lcn,  Londun,  31  Nov.  ifiSi  :  *'I  have  safely  receive*! 
ytiur  choice  ptcscnl  of  four  lutltcs,  three  of  Tlague  and  the  other  of  Surfeit  M'atcr. 
which  I  shall  preserve  a^^atnsi  the  otcation,  being  contidciil  thai  better  arc  not  mode 
with  haudi."     CW.  B«iv«ir  MSS.  <Hial.  M^S.  Com.)  n.  60. 
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Referring  to  the  dysentery  of  1669,  Sydenham  says  tha^y 
there  had  been  comparatively  little  of  it  for  ten  years  before,  nO^| 
including,  doubtless,  the  plague-year  of  1G65,  when  Syiienhar^^ 
was  out  of  town'.     Both  he  and  Willis  are  clear  that  there  was  a 
certain  amount  of  it  every  year,  although  it  was  seldom  fatal  in 
ordinary  seasons.     The  ordinary  London  dysentery,  says  Willt^ 
though  it  be  horrid  or  dreadful  by  reason  of  its  bloody  stool 
and  is  most  commonly  of  a  long  continuance,  yet  it  is  not  v< 
contagious  nor  often  mortal  V     Sydenham  says  that  it  was  fatal 
more  particularly  to  aged  persons,  but  highly  benign  in  children 
who  might  be  subject  to  it  for  months  sine  quovis  incowtna 
However,  in  certain  seasons  it  became  malignant  and  caused  a 
good  many  deaths. 

It  began  usually  with  chills  and  shiverings,  lo  which  succeeded  heat  of 
the  whole  body,  and  shortly  after  tormina  with  dejections  ;  but  sometimes 
the  griping  and  stools  were  the  first  symptoms.     Always  there  was  intense 
suffcrintj  and  "deprL-ssion  of  the  intestines,"  with  frequent  straining  at  stooL 
The  stools  were  mucous,  not  stercoraceous,  and  with  traces  of  blood.     The 
tongue  might  be  whitish,  or  dry  and  black  ;  the  strength  was  prostrated  and 
the  spirits  fainl.     After  a  time  the  streaks  of  blood  in  the  motions  would  be 
replaced  by  pure  blood,  without  even  mucus,  a  change  which  threatened  a 
fatal  end.     Somciimes  the  bowel  became  gangrenous,  while  aphthae  would 
appear  in  the  mouth  and  fauces.     If  the  patient  were  about  to  recover,  ll 
symptoms  would  gradually  be  restricted  to   the  rectum,  in  the  form 
tenesmus.     Willis  says  tliai  the  dysentery  of  the  autumn  of  1671  was  rea 
a  bloody  one,  and  extraordinarily  sharp  and  severe,  hurrying  many  to  thi 
graves.     At   the  outset  blood  was  voided  plentifully,  with  griping   pains^ 
there  might   be  twenty  stools  in  a  day.     Some  were  able  to  rise  alter 
week  ;  but  the  malady  would  go  on  for  several  weeks  or  even  months, 
was  protracted  also  in  fatal  cases,  the  end  being  marked  by  watchfulm 
roughness  of  the  tongue,  thirst  and  thrush  in  the  mouth.     He  gives  a  case 
a  strong  young  man  who  recovered  after  having  had  not  only  terrible  bh 
stools,  but  also  bloody  vomit,  which,  Willis  thought,  might  have  come  frot 
ulceration  of  the  stomach.     But  with  good  diet  and  treatment  mo&t  of  1I103 
attacked  escaped  death.     Sometimes  it   became  virulent  and,  as  it   were, 
pestilential,  destroying  many  and  diffusing  its  infection  very  largely  bj 
contagion. 

It  was  most  common,  says  WiHis,  in  camps  and  in  prisons,  b] 
reason  of  the  stench  of  the  places  and  the  evil  diet.     From  vvhal 
Sydenham  was  told  by  Dr  Butler,  who  accompanied  Lord  Henr>' 
Howard  in   his  embassy  to   Morocco,  the  dysentery  of  Norl 
Africa  was  the  same  as  that  which  prevailed  in  London,  as  ai 
occasional  epidemic,  in  1669-70. 

The  dysentery  of  the  siege  of  Londonderry  and  of  the  camp 
at  Dundalk,  both  in  the  year  1689,  have  been  described  eh 


*  Qb$.  Mid.  IV.  cap.  3. 

'  Pharmaimtue  Rationalise  lib.  \xx.  cap.  3. 
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where.  During  the  same  reign,  Dr  William  Cockburn  got  fame 
and  wealth  by  a  secret  remedy  for  dysentery,  which  was  tried 
first  on  board  the  king's  ships  at  Portsmouth*.  In  1693-99,  tl^erc 
was  dysentery  in  Scotland  and  in  Wales.  Of  Scotland  in  1698, 
the  climax  of  the  "seven  ill  years,"  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  says: 
"  From  unwholesome  food  diseases  are  so  multiplied  among 
poor  people  that,  if  some  course  be  not  taken,  this  famine  may 
very  probably  be  followed  by  a  plague*."  A  Welsh  practitioner, 
who  graduated  at  Dublin  in  1697  said,  in  his  thesis,  that 
dysentery  had  raged  for  the  space  of  three  years  in  several 
maritime  regions  of  South  Wales  so  severely  and  had  made  such 
havock  that  in  not  a  few  houses  there  were  hardly  one  or  two 
left  to  bury  the  dead*.  Writing  before  the  seven  ill  years,  Sir 
Robert  Sibbald  mentions  dysentery  as  one  of  the  dira  morborum 
cohors  that  everywhere  affected  the  Scots  peasantry  in  the  end 
of  the  17th  century,  the  causes  of  which  were  coarse  food  and 
excesses  in  spirit-drinking.  In  the  century  following  we  hear  of 
dysentery  in  Scotland  in  particular  years,  which  correspond  on 
the  whole  to  the  unwholesome  seasons  in  England.  Thus  in 
1717,  sj>ecial  mention  is  made  of  a  fatal  bloody  flux  in  Lorn, 
Argyllshire.  In  1731  tliere  were  dysenteries  in  Edinburgh  in 
autumn,  often  tedious,  rarely  mortal.  In  1733,  during  the 
harvest  months,  dysenteries  were  frequent  and  mortal  in  Fife, 
especially  along  the  shores  of  the  Firth  of  Forth.  In  the 
following  autumn  (1734)  many  in  Edinburgh  were  seized  with  a 
dysentery,  which  continued  more  or  less  epidemic  all  the  winter: 
"  It  had  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  slight  fever,  frequent  stools, 
for  the  most  part  bloody  and  mucous,  violent  gripes  and  an 
almost  constant  tenesmus" — being  fatal  to  some  and  very  tedious 
to  others*.  This  was  a  well-marked  dysenteric  period  in 
Scotland,  but  just  as  much  a  rare  or  occasional  experience  as 
the  corresponding  epidemic  a  century  after  in  1827-30.  It 
appears  to  have  lasted  in  various  parts  of  Scotland  until  the  end 
of  1737.  A  regimental  surgeon,  who  was  stationed  at  Glasgow 
in  the  end  of  1735  and  afterwards  at  Edinburgh,  had  190 
dysenteric  patients  (civil  and  military)  from  December,  1735,  to 


*  5W//V.  p.  103. 

■  Andrew  Fletcher.  Tuh>  Diuoun^a^  3^c.  No.  j.  p.  i,  i6(>8. 

'  John  Jones,  M.l>..  />f  Afnrh'j  ifith-rnamm  jf't\iahm  v(ro  ./(•  Dyuntfrut  liiber- 
ttka.  Aiieurrunt  t$onnufiii  tie  Dysenteria  BpUtemua.  Inoug.  Diss.  Trin.  Col.  Dub. 
Lonilini,  169^,  p.  ii. 

*  KiiiH.  Mai.  Ussaya  and  06s,  I.  (l7JJ»)  37.  II.  30,  IV.  V. 
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February,  1738'.     The  summer  and  autumn  of  1736  appear  to 
have  been  its  more  severe  seasons ;  it  is  heard  of  at  St  Andrew^ 
and  in  the  country  near   it,  at  Kingsbarns  and   Crail   (wh^^f 
"many  of  the  boys"  were  seized),  at  Dalkeith,  and   m  Glasgcur  ^ 
and  the  neighbourhood,  where  one  practitioner  claims  to  have 
treated  *'somc   hundreds"  with  cerate  of  antimony ■,     In   ihc 
great  period  of  epidemic  fever  shortly  after,  the  years  i74oaod 
1741,  flux  in  the  Edinburgh  bills  of  mortality  has  respectively  3 
and  36  deaths,  which  would  probably  have  meant  thirty  to  fifty 
times  as  many  cases*. 

The  English  epidemiographists.  Wintringham,  Hillary  and 
Huxham,  mention  dysentery  in  certain  years,  which  were  the 
seasons  of  high  general  mortality.  Wintringham's  first  entr> 
for  York  is  under  the  year  1717,  his  second  in  1723  (autumn 
a  third  in  1724  (some  fluxus  alvi  with  blood),  in  1726  diarrh 
and  dysenteries  "called  morbus  cholera,"  and  the  same  for 
or  three  weeks  of  September,  r727.  Wintringham  was  one 
the  first  in  England  to  emphasize  the  seasonal  connexion  be- 
tween dysenteries  and  agues.  There  was  undoubtedly  dyscnten' 
among  the  many  forms  of  sickness  in  the  disastrous  years 
1727-29.  Huxham  includes  it  among  the  fluxes  which  wcie 
common  at  Plymouth  in  1734-36.  A  still  greater  dysenteric 
period  followed  the  influenza  epidemic  of  1743,  Huxham  bei 
again  the  chief  chronicler  of  it*. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  i8th  century,  two  periods  weJ? 
specially  noted  for  dysentery,  the  years  about  1758-62  and 
1780-82.  The  first  of  these  called  forth  perhaps  the  only 
medical  piece  written  by  Dr  Mark  Akenside,  physician  tt> 
St  Thomas's  I  lospital  and  author  of  the  '  Pleasures  of  tiK 
ImaginationV  as  well  as  accounts  by  Sir  G.  Baker*  and  Sir 
Watson'.     All    three    writers    agree    that    the    true    epidemic 


'ntr\- 


'  James  Stephen,  surgeon  to  Gen.  Whetham's  r^mcni,  in  rring^lc^  cnllt- - 
accounts  of  the  "Success  of  tlie  vitrum  Antinwnii  ceratum."  Ibid.  v.  pt.  a,  n. 
4th  cd. 

'  Professor  T.  Simpson,  of  St  Andrews,  Andrew  Brown,  of  Dalkeith. 
Paisley  and  John  (iortlon,  of  Glasgow.     Ihid, 

*  Geni.  J/rft'dc,  1741,  p.  705. 

^  The  "epidemic  conMitution"  of  17^3  was  ;to  marketUy   dy&«ntcric   after] 
influenza  in  the  spring  that   Huxham  regarded   the  dysentery   as  a   seqncb 
influenzal. 

"  Mark  Akenside,  M.O.,  De  Dysenteria  ComrtuHiariust  London,  1764. 

•  George   Uakcr,    M.D.,    Dr  Ctitarrho  et  <it   DjfStuUria    LondinetM    Si 
Miristfiu  An.  mtxtclxii.  LiMhu,  Lond..  1764. 

'  WiUiam  \Vat«n,  M.U.,  iu  PhU.  Tram.  UI.  pi.  1  (1763),  p.  647, 
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prevalence  occurred  in  London  in  the  autumn  of  1762.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  Akcnside  had  been  treating  in  St  Thomas's 
Hospital  since  1759  many  cases  of  true  dysentery  (which  he 
defines  as  a  bowel  complaint  with  gripes,  tenesmus  and  bloody 
or  mucous  evacuations).  He  had  more  than  one  hundred  and 
thirty  cases  of  it  described  in  his  ward-books  in  the  five  or  six 
years  previous  to  his  writing  (1764);  he  had  proved  the  good 
effects  of  ipecacuanha  on  many  in  1759;  and  he  had  remarked 
that  the  autumnal  dysenteries  of  1760,  1761  and  1762  in  each 
case  lasted  the  whole  winter,  not  abating  until  the  spring. 
Perhaps  this  may  have  been  a  special  experience  of  the  Surrey 
side  of  the  Thames  ;  for  both  Watson  and  Baker  are  clear  that 
dysentery  was  something  of  a  novelty  to  them  in  the  early 
autumn  of  1762.  Says  the  former,  writing  to  Huxham  on  9  Dec. 
1762:  "We  have  had  here  this  autumn  a  disease  which  has  not 
been  in  my  remembrance  epidemic  at  London.  Very  few  of  our 
physicians  have  seen  this  disorder  as  it  has  appeared  of  late. 
You  mention  it  as  frequent  at  Plymouth  in  the  year  [743.../' 
And  Haker  begins  his  essay  by  saying  that  there  became 
epidemic  in  London  in  the  end  of  July,  1762,  the  disease  of 
dysentery — **  morbi  genus  hac  in  civitatc  novum  fere,  aut 
nuperis  saltern  annis  inauditum'." 

Tlic  three  observers  agree  that  it  attacked  the  poorer  classes,  children 
more  than  adults,  convalescents,  lying-in  women  and  the  like.  Akcnside 
says  that  it  was  mostly  a  slow  non-febrile  disease  (in  the  autumnal  outburst 
of  1762,  the  subjccis  of  it  were  more  fevered),  and  that  some  patients  came 
to  him  who  had  been  labouring  under  it  for  two  or  three  months.  His 
account  agrees  on  the  whole  with  Sydenham's  for  the  years  1669—72  :  some 
had  vomiting,  some  had  a  painless  flux  following  the  dysentery,  some  had 
dropsy  as  a  sequel.  In  cases  about  to  end  fatally  there  was  a  remission  of  the 
griping  before  the  end  ;  in  some  there  were  aphthae  of  the  mouth,  stupor, 
and  somnolence,  with  cold  sweats.  Watson  saw  three  children  (of  four  or  five 
years)  die  from  debility  a  week  or  more  after  the  gripings  and  discharges  had 
ceased  ;  they  could  keep  down  no  food,  and  were  greatly  emaciated.  In 
another  case,  a  young  child,  the  motions  were  pure  blood,  and  death  followed 
on  the  third  day.  Baker  gives  HewsonV  notes  of  the  anatomy  in  a  case  that 
was  clearly  one  of  follicular  dysentery,  as  well  as  Charlton  Wollaslon's 
account  of  two  other  anatomies  (mixed  catarrhal  and  follicular),  with  plates 
of  the  dysenteric  bowel. 

Watson,  physician  to  the  Foundling  Hospital,  says  that  the 
dysentery,  or  dysenteric  fever,  was  very  prevalent  among  the 
children  in  1762,  the  year  of  its  most  general  prevalence*.     It 

'  Pringic  aUo,  who  was  well  aequainted  wiih  the  dysentery  of  campaigns,  siteakft 
uf  the  London  epidemic  as  oii  cjiccptional  uccurrcnce,  and  %%  having  cansco  few 
deaths. 

'  Mai,  Obi.  and  it^uiruSf  iv.  (1771)1  p.  153. 
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may  have  been   part   of  that    dysenteric  "constitution"   whicl 
caused  the  following   outbreak   among  the   foundlings   at   th^i 
hospital  at  Westerham,  Kent,  a  branch  of  the  Guilford  Stre^H 
charity:  "  26  January,  1765.    The  apothecary  visited  the  childre^i 
at  the  hospital  at  Westerham,  January   1 2th,   1765,  and  found 
twenty  ill  with  dysenteries,  many  of  whom  had  the  whooping- 
cough  complicated  with  it.     Two  of  them  are  since  dead,  which, 
with  six  that  died  before  he  went  down,  make  eight  dead  of  that 
disease."     Two  cases  of  dysentery  were  in  the  infirmary  of  the 
Foundling  Hospital   in   London  on  the  2nd  of  March,   176] 
These  accounts  of  dysentery  in   London  in  the   middle  thii 
of  the  1 8th  century  show  it  to  have  been  then  a  very  occasioi 
malady  and  a  very  small  contributor  to  the  bills  of  mortaJil 

Next  to  the  capital,  the  town  that  seems  to  have  had  mi 
dysentery  in  the  18th  century  was  Newcastle,  which  had  been 
also  the  seat  of  frequent  and  severe  plagues.     There  was  much 
dysentery  in   it    and   in   the   neighbouring  places  on    Tynesidc 
during  the  autumns  of  1758  and   1759,  but  the  disease  was  n< 
epidemic  in  1763,  the  season  of  the  malady  in  London".     It  w; 
prevalent  among  the  same  classes  in  Newcastle  as  in  London — 
the  poorer  householdSj  children,  weakly  persons.     It  recurred 
the  harvest  quarter,  in  fine  clear  weather,  when  the  days  wei 
almost  as  hot  as  at  midsummer,  but  the  evenings  and  morntnf 
remarkably  cold  and  the  nights  frequently  foggy.     The  reason 
why  the  lower  class  of  people  were  most  liable  to  it  seemed 
be   their  '*  negligence  in  the   article  of  cooling  after   heats 
labour,  exercise,  &c."     But  there  may  have  been  something  ai 
in  the  soil  and  situation  of  Newcastle  which  made  these  conim< 
risks  to  be  followed  by  so  special  an  effect. 

The   Newcastle   dysentery  of    1758-59,  two   or  three    y< 
earlier  than  the  London  epidemic,  was  the  occasion  of  the 
by  Dr  Andrew  Wilson,  a  work  which  compares  favourably  wi( 
the  writings  of  the  metropolitan  physicians.     Among  the  symj 
toms  of  true  autumnal  dysentery  he  gives  the  following: 

"Constant  fever,  drought,  parchedness  of  ihe  mouih  and  throat,  dejectt^ 
of  the  spirits,  prostration  of  the  strength,  frequent  viscid,  acid   or   bilii 
vomitinut  flatulency  in  the  belly,  wringing  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  ii, 
often  in  the  same  region  of  the  back ;  these  pains  sometimes  constant, 
always  preceding  ±itoots  ;  an  almost  constant  pressing  to  stool,  with  gi 
pain  and  irresistible  tendency  to  it  at  the  same  lime,  called  a  tenesmus  ;  (1 

*  MS-  lufirmary  Book  of  the  Foundling  Hojipital. 

'  An  Essay  on  tht  Autumnal  PysatUry.    By  a  physician  (Andrew  Wilson,  M.| 
Lond.,  1761  (Preface  da(cd  Newcastle,  15  Marclt,  1760),  pp.  1.  }j> 
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Eools  generally  bloody,  always  slimy,  and  full  of  glary  stuff,  sometimes 
mixed  with  a  whitish  matter  of  less  tenacity,  which  appears  in  separate  little 
curdlcd-like  parcels,  often  with  blackish  corrupted-like  bile  ;  the  stools 
always  odiously  fetid  ;  they  are  seldom  natural  without  the  assistance  of 
purgatives,  and  then  they  arc  often  discharged  in  hard,  dry  little  tumps ; 
dryness  of  the  skin,  except  when  clammy  unbenign  sweats  are  raised  by  the 
intcnseness  of  the  yripings  and  tenesmus;  ijreat  watchfulness,  their  sleep, 
when  accidentally  they  drop  into  any,  being  short  and  broken,  with  recurring 
pains  which  awake  them  unrefreshed.  These  are  the  principal  sjTiiptoms 
which  attend  a  true  febrile  dysenten*.  When  such  a  disease  is  epidemic 
there  are  many  slight  appearances  of  it  which  happily  do  not  extend  to  all 
these  complaints,  and  which  easily  yield  to  proper  applications. 

The  signs  of  danger  in  this  disease  are  the  violence  with  which  all  the 
above  symptoms  appear.  Rut  the  signs  of  immediate  danger  are.  decrease 
of  pain,  great  sinking  of  the  spirits,  lowness  of  the  pulse,  beginning  coldness 
of  the  extremities,  parchcdnoss  and  blackness  of  the  tongue,  aphthae  ;  white 
scurf  or  ulceration  of  the  throat  and  fauces,  and  constant  hiccup.  When 
there  is  a  cessation  of  pain,  intolerably  fetid  and  involuntary  stools,  shiver- 
ings,  with  sometimes  a  sense  of  coldness  in  the  belly,  a  slight  delirium,  and 
often  unaccountable  fits  of  agony,  or  rather  anxiety  ;  then  the  case  is  beyond 
remedy,  and  the  patient  hastens  to  dissolution.  This  stage  of  the  disease  is 
generally  attended  with  a  small  obscure  pulse  and  cold  extremities,  but  1 
have  seen  it  in  some  particular  cases  otherwise. 

...When  dysentery  is  epidemic,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  people  who  escape 
the  dysentery  itself  to  have  their  stools  altered  from  their  natural  colour  to 
sometimes  a  greenish  hue,  as  if  they  had  eaten  much  herbs,  sometimes  of  a 
clay  colour,  and  sometimes  quite  blackish,  as  if  they  had  eaten  a  quantity  of 
blood.... In  1759  particularly,  it  was  very  common  for  number>>  of  people  who 
escaped  the  dysentery  to  be  troubled  with  flatulencies,  slight  gnpings  and 
Iwitchings  in  the  belly,  which  was  generally  attended  with  blackish  stools. 
Stranguaries  were  likewise  pretty  R-equcnt,  and  icteric  complaints,  or  the 
jaundice.  The  stranguary  was  a  very  common  symptom  in  many  fevers 
which  occurred  during  the  prevalency  of  the  dysentery.  Another  complaint 
which  frequently  occurred  during  the  last  dysenteric  season  was  dry  gripes. 

The  dysentery  this  last  season  [1759]  differed  in  many  respects  from  its 
appearance  in  the  former  season.  In  the  latter  season  greater  numbers  had 
it  in  that  slight  degree  which  was  attended  with  little  fever  and  no  danger. 
In  manv  who  were  seized  with  seemingly  great  violence,  it  was  unexpectedly 
checked  when  there  appeared  all  reason  to  apprehend  it  would  have  run  to  a 
much  greater  length.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  Hnd  it  complicated  with 
agues,  rheumatisms,  &c.,  into  the  latter  of  which  it  frequently  dei^enerated. 
In  the  fomier  season  the  griping  pains  attending  it  were  confined  to  the 
lower  bellv.  In  the  latter  they  were  very  ordinarily  felt  also  in  the  back,  along, 
as  might  fie  supposed,  the  windings  of  the  rectum  and  colon  :  yet,  after  the 
dysenteric  stools  were  in  a  great  measure  gone,  and  the  disease  over,  these 
pains  often  remained,  or  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  lumbago  or  sciatic, 
with  pains  strikmg  down  the  thighs.. ..The  more  the  season  advances,  and 
the  later  in  the  year  it  is  when  persons  are  seized  with  this  epidemic,  the 
more  chronical  do  the  symptoms  of  it  grow." 

The  last  sentence  is  probably  the  explanation  of  Akcnside's 
original  point,  that  dysentery  was  as  much  a  winter  as  an 
autumnal  malady,  not  really  abating  until  the  spring.  Wilson 
himself  claims  originality  in  the  following  point  relating  to  the 
sluggishness  of  the  bowels  in  dysentery,  his  treatment  having 
been  lai^ely  determined  by  that  view  of  the  pathology: 
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*'  During  the  increase  and  height  of  this  distemper^  it  is  vcr)*  inipro| 
called  a  flux.  A  proper  flux,  or  diarrhoea^  is  a  constant  flowof  immoderati 
liquid  but  otherwise  natural  stools,  dissolved  by  too  great  an  irritation  upoa^ 
or  too  great  a  relaxation  of,  the  vessels  destined  for  mollifying  the  faeces  and 
lubricatinjT  the  passages  by  their  humours ;  by  which  means  they  arc 
disposed  to  dismiss  a  superfluous  quantity  of  them.  But  in  the  dysentery 
tlic  passage  of  the  natural  discharges  is  resisted,  and  their  consistence  is 
often  increased  to  such  a  degree  that,  when  they  are  urged  along  by  the 
assistance  of  purgatives,  they  arc  excluded  in  unnaturally  hard  and  dry  littl 
lumps  or  balls''  (p.  3).  The  question  whether  scybala  were  an  esseni 
character  of  dysentery  was  often  referred  to  in  later  writings. 

Nothing  more  is  heard  of  dysentery  at  Newcastle  until  tl 
date  of  the  opening  of  the  dispensary  there,  1  October,  177J 
From  that  date  to  1  September,  1779,  when  the  disease  was  n< 
epidemic  there,  72  cases  were  treated  from  the  dispensary. 

Some  importance,  as  regards  priority,  attaches  to  one  of  Dr  Andrew 
Wilson's  observations  of  the  Newcastle  dysentery  of  1759:  "Jt  was  not 
uncommon  to  find  it  complicated  with  agues,  rheumatisms,  &c.»  into  the 
latter  of  which  it  frequently  degenerated."  The  pains,  he  says,  were  n  ' 
confined  to  the  lower  belly,  but  were  felt  also  in  the  back  ;  or,  after  t 
dysentery  was  gone,  the  muscular  pains  remained  as  a  lumbago  or  sciati 
striking  down  the  thighs.  This  curious  relationship  of  dysentery  to  rheu- 
matism, shadowed  forth  in  the  Newcastle  essay  of  1761  [1760],  was  formall] 
stated  by  Akcnside  in  his  essay  of  1764,  being  perhaps  the  best  of  his  varioi 
attempted  originalities.  It  was  afterwards  taken  up  in  Germany  by  St 
Richter,  Ztmmermann  and  others  in  the  18th  century,  and  was  illustrat 
from  the  Dublin  epidemics  of  the  igth  century  by  O'Brien*  and  Harty'^ 
The  doctrine  of  a  relationship  between  dysenter>-  and  acute  rheumatis 
has  been  discovered  in  the  7th  century  writer,  AJexander  of  Tralles,  b 
erroneously.  The  Byzantine  writer  does  indeed  introduce  into  two  para- 
graphs  on  bowet-complaint  the  word  p(i//<ario'/4or — one  of  them  relating  to 
the  alvine  profluvium  attending  fevers  or  following  fevers,  ihc  other  reUti 
to  **dyscnteria  rhcumaticaV  But  it  is  clear  that  he  is  merely  ascribi 
to  the  diarrhoea  in  the  one  case  and  to  the  dysentery  in  the  other  a  rheum 
nature,  on  certain  theoretical  grounds  of  humoral  pathology ;  there  is  no 
reference  to  joint  pains  or  muscular  pains,  or  to  anythmg  else  connoted  id 
the  later  use  of  the  word  rheumatism.  The  idea  is  originally  an  English 
one,  from  the  middle  of  the  iSth  century,  and  belongs  most  properly  to 
Akenside,  although  Wilson,  a  not  less  trained  and  capable  observer,  had 
recorded  the  empirical  fact  three  or  four  years  earlier.  Akenside  was  led  10 
regard  dysentery  **  as  a  rheumatism  of  the  intestines,"  and  to  maintain  that 
"the  cause  and  the  maUties  of  each  disease  were  similar*."  Stoll  adopted 
these  phrases,  adding  that  dysentery  differed  from  rheumatism  of  the  jo>in 
"merely  in  form  and  situation.''  But  for  a  few  empirical  facts,  the  relacio 
ship  would  be  thought  fanciful.  These,  however,  may  be  finger-post  instonc 
pointing  to  the  true  pathi>logy  of  a  somewhat  mysterious  malady.  They 
simple  enough  :  e.g.  cases  of  dysentery  have  "degenerated,"  as  Wilson  &ai 
into  rheumatism  ;  or  cases  of  acute  rheumatism,  treated  by  purging,  ha 
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'  Trans.  K.and  Q.  Col.  Pkys.  V.  (1838),  n.  ii\. 

*  Obs.  on  th^  History  and  Trtatm^nl  «f  (dysentery  am(  its  C»mbin*Uioiu,  U 
and  ed.,  UuUiii,   1847. 

*  AltJLiiHdri  Tralliani  Mtdid  tib^-i  duodtcim,    Basil,  1556,  Lib.  via.  pp.  ^t-j,  4J 

*  .\kcnM(Jc,  /.  t.     "  L'l  (lyseiitcriom  jam  pni  rheumati.smu  iritcttinorum  liabram, 
similem  utriu^^uc  mcM'bi  causora  ct  nmterirm  esse  cuntenilimti.->." 
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developed  the  gripings,  tenesmus  and  stools  of  dysentery  ;  or,  in  a  time 
of  dysentery',  cases  have  occurred  in  which  the  symptoms  of  the  latter  were 
joined  to  those  of  acute  rheumatism,  or  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  of  the 
one  disease  obtained,  say  for  twenty-four  hours,  to  give  place  to  the  symptoms 
of  the  other.  Again  there  arc  countries  such  as  Lower  Egypt  where  the 
frequency  of  dysenter)'  is  not  more  remarkable  than  the  frequency  of  rheu- 
matic fever.  Harty  points  out  that  the  rheumatic  complications  of  dysentery 
seem  to  have  arisen  only  when  the  latter  malady  was  improperly  treated  by 
opium  and  astringents  ;  but,  howsoever  the  si^ns  of  affinity  were  called  forth, 
they  may  prove  to  be  true  indications  for  the  pathology.  The  circumstances 
of  taking  dyscnterj'  are  those  of  taking  rheumatic  fever — exposure  to  chill 
after  being  heated  with  labour'.  In  rheumatism  the  effect  of  the  chill  falls 
upon  the  great  groups  of  voluntary  muscles,  pain  being  manifested  at  the 
surfaces  where  the  muscular  work  is  applied,  namely  the  joints  ;  while  the 
redness,  heat  and  swelling  are  as  if  restricted  to  the  tissues  by  which  the 
muscles  become  effective,  n.-^mcly  the  tendons,  aponeuroses,  ligaments  and 
synovial  membranes*.  In  dysentery,  it  may  be  said,  the  effect  of  the  chill 
falls  upon  the  great  involuntary  muscle,  that  of  the  intestine,  or  upon  a 
section  of  it,  a  muscle  which  scrvcs»  so  to  spveaV,  as  its  own  tendons  and 
insertions,  and  is  the  seat  of  its  own  pains,  while  the  tissues  next  to  the 
muscular,  the  submucosa  and  mucosa  with  the  lymph-follicles,  become  the 
seats  of  congestion,  mdammalion  and  suppuration.  In  acute  rheumatism, 
the  muscles  generate  heat  without  doing  any  work  ;  in  dysentery  there  is 
often  febrile  heat  (although  not  invariably),  and  the  work  of  the  invoUmtary 
muscle  is  paroxysmal  and  ineffective.  In  some  such  way  the  parallel 
suggested  by  Akenside  might  be  foUowetl  out. 

After  1762,  the  next  pericxl  of  epidemic  dysentery  in  England 
was  from  about  1779  to  1 785,  a  period  when  agues  also  were 
epidemic,  as  well  as  workhouse  fevers  and  typhus  under  its 
various  names.  In  London  it  was  prevalent  in  the  autumns  of 
1779,  17S0  and  1781,  a  strictly  autumnal  dLseasc  like  the 
diarrhoea  of  children  or  the  cholera  nostras  of  adults.  From 
the  list  of  symptoms,  the  latter  disease  must  have  formed  part 
of  the  dysenteric  epidemic : — *'  profuse  watery  evacuations, 
mucous  evacuations  mixed  with  blood,  gripings,  tenesmus,  pain 
in  the  back  and  loins,  fever."  Some  had  tormina  without  flux. 
Some  few  old  and  infirm  died  ;  but  usually  the  malady  yielded 
to  treatment'.  It  is  heard  of  also  at  Liverpool  about  1784*, 
and  its  prevalence  at  Plymouth  called  forth  an  essay*.  It  must 
have  been  a  considerable  disease  in  the  dockyard  towns ;  for  a 

'  Ilirsch.  III.  333  (Kng.  transl.) :  "A.*  to  the  influence  of  an  cxireme  diurnal  range 
of  the  thermometer  (cold  nights  after  very  hot  days)  there  is  almoKt  complete  agree- 
ukciit  among  (be  ol)servers  in  those  {Hiru  [tropical  and  subtrupicjd]  of  the  world." 

*  I  hnvc  enunciated  this  \iew  of  the  pathology  of  acute  rheunuitijsin  more  fully  in 
ihe  Article  "  I'aiholc^  "  in  the  EtiiyaUpaAiia  HhtaHHica. 

*  IjtUii.  i\f(J.  JoMTnal.  Kdilorial  mUc,  il.  311.  The  pori-sh  regiklcr  of  Finchlcy 
)howH  dinihlc  tlic  average  mortality  iti  17H0,  and  indicates  dysentery  as  a  fatal  malady. 
LysoD»,  Environs  cf  l^ndon. 

*  Moss,  u.  s. 

*  Francis  Gcach,  F.R.S.,  Some  Obstrvtuions  on  the  preset  Epuiimu  Dysentery^ 
1781. 
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body  of  troops,  originally  numbering   2S00,  which  arrived 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  in  the  beginning  of  August,  had  been  put  on     . 
board  the  transports  in  March  with  much  dysentery  and  putri^H 
fever  among  them,  so  that  the  diseases  with  which  they  put  t^^ 
sea  became  more  violent  during  the  five  months'  voyage,  and 
caused  many  deaths.     Arriving  at  Jamaica,  four  hundred  wei 
sent  on   shore  sick,  exhausted   with   flux   and   fever,  of  whoi 
scarce  the  half  recovered  in  the  military  hospitals*.     Here  we 
have  the   singular  fact   of  transports   from    England   bringing 
dyscntcr)'  to  Jamaica.     On  the  other  hand,  Clark,  of  Newcastl< 
who  had  seen  much  of  tropica!  maladies,  says  that  the  dysentei 
which  became  epidemic  there  in  17.S1  was  introduced  first  into 
dockyard    by    some   sailors   returned   from   abroad    ill    of    th< 
complaint,  and  that  it  soon  spread  among  the  workmen,  of  whom 
several  died.     But  it  was  epidemic  in  London  the  same  ycai 
and  in  Newcastle  itself  there  were  extensive  epidemics  in  178; 
and  1785.  for  which  no  foreign  source  was  sought  or  found.     In 
those  years  it  "attacked  great  numbers  of  the  poor,"  as  well  as 
some  of  the  richer  class,  to  which  Clark's  eleven  cases  from  the 
epidemic  of   1785   mostly  belong.     In  the  Tables  of  diseases 
treated  at  the  Dispensary,  the  epidemic  dysentery  of  1783  and 
1785   is  credited  with  329  cases,  of  which   17  were  fatal;  but 
these,  of  course,  were  but   a  fraction  of  all  that  occurred   in 
Newcastle  and  neighbourhood.     Every  year  until  1805  there  are 
a  few  cases  of  dysentery  in   the   Dispensary  books ;   but   they 
become  fewer  to  that  year  (except  in   1801  when  there  were 
23  cases),  and  at  length  di.sappear  from  the  list  altogether.     ^^^ 
remarkable   outbreak  of  dysentery,  within    narrow   limits,  oc^^ 
curred  in  a  fishing  village  or  "town"  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Aberdeen  during  some  months  of  the   spring  and   summer  oM^ 
1789:   "It  has  proved  fatal   to  numbers.     As  such  a   dise&sfl^ 
could  not  be  admitted  into  our  hospital,  a  temporary  one  has 
been  fitted  up  for  those  that  arc  worst,  and  the  faculty  here  have 
given  their  attendance  by  rotation*." 


*  Dennis  Ryiui,  M.D.,  "  Remineni   Fever  of  the   West   liulies."     Z^m/.    iV« 
Joum.  II.  153,  iii.  63. 

•  Dr   Livingston    lo   Dr   Lcttsom,    Abcrtlecn,    19  June,    1789,   in    MrmMrt 
Ltttsomy  ni. 


Occasional  epidemics  in  the  \gih  century. 
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Dysentery  in  the  19th  century. 

Willan,  who  was  practising  in  London  as  early  as  1785-6, 
says  that  dysentery  had  not  been  epidemic  there  from  the  autumn 
of  1780,  until  the  autumn  of  1800,  his  position  at  the  Public 
Dispensary  in  Carey  Street  enabh'ng  him  to  know  the  prevalent 
diseases.  In  the  autumn  of  1800  the  epidemic  was  extensive. 
There  were,  he  says,  some  sporadic  cases  every  autumn,  but  he 
never  saw  a  fatal  case  of  it*.  In  Batcman's  continuation  of  the 
same  records  from  1804,  dyscntcr>'-  first  appears  in  1805  and 
remains  sporadic  every  autumn.  It  was  "very  prevalent'*  in 
the  autumn  and  winter  of  i8o8,  but  not  fatal ;  and  it  was  not 
unusual  among  the  dispensary  patients  every  year  until  these 
records  end  in  1816'.  The  years  1800-02  form  one  of  the  more 
distinct  dysenteric  i>eriods  also  for  Ireland  and  Scotland.  Old 
Gla^ow  practitioners  in  the  severe  epidemic  of  1827-2S  recalled 
the  fact  tliat  they  had  last  seen  the  disease  about  1S02,  and  the 
books  of  the  Glasgow  Infirmary  bore  witness  to  its  prevalence 
from  1800  to  1803  or  1804.  In  180 1-2  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
it  also  at  Hamilton,  among  a  regiment  of  dragoons  as  well  as 
among  the  people  at  large*.  The  troops  in  various  parts  of 
Ireland  suffered  from  it  in  the  same  years*.  In  1808,  during  a 
somewhat  unwholesome  season  in  which  agues  also  were  met 
with,  some  cases  of  dysentery  were  admitted  to  the  General 
Infirmary  of  Nottingham*.  An  altogether  exceptional  outbreak 
of  a  dysenteric  nature  occurred  in  1823  among  the  prisoners  in 
Milbank  Penitentiary*. 

The  great  dysenteric  period  of  the  19th  century  coincided 
with,  or  followed,  the  two  hot  summers  of  1825  and  1826,  the 
latter  of  which  was  probably  the  hottest  and  driest  summer  of  the 
century.  Of  its  prevalence  in  and  near  l^eds  in  1825,  Thackrah 
says  it  was  "before  almost  unknown  as  an  epidemic   to   the 

*  Willan,  Report  on  the  Diseases  ete.^  p.  41.  The  nearest  .ipproach  to  a  fatality  in 
dysentery,  he  says,  happcneil  in  Ihc  case  of  a  lady  residing  in  Spa  Fields,  at  whoK 
window  a  broun  owl,  attracted  hy  the  solitary  light,  came  flapping  and  hooting 
at  midnight,  to  the  great  aggravation  of  the  patient's  symptoms. 

*  Bateman,  u.  s. 

»  Giasg,  Mid.  Jouf-H.  iv.  (1831),  pp.  5,  319. 

«  Cheync,  />«/</.  IIosp,  Kefoiti,  III.  {x^ii).  p.  3.  At  Limerick,  from  June  lo 
Septemljer.  1821.  there  were  47  cases  among  the  men  of  the  79th  regiment. 

•  Clarke,  Edtu.  Med,  aud Surg,  Joum.  IV.  413. 

•  A.  C,  Hutchinson,  Stattmtnl  of  the  extraordinary  tickniis  at  the  Penitentiary  ml 
Miltnink^  I^nd.  tHj^;  P.  M.  Latham.  M.D.,  Account  0/  the  Vutast  iatety  prevalent 
at  tht  Gmerai  f\-nitrtttutry.      Lond.  1H15. 


C.  11. 
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present  practitioners  of  this  district."  In  the  same  summer 
was  unusually  common  in  Dublin,  and  was  epidemic  the  next 
year  in  other  parts  of  Ireland  as  well  {supra,  p.  271).  In  Glasgow 
it  began  about  the  end  of  July,  1S27,  in  the  flat  district  to  the 
south  of  the  Clyde,  and  in  the  course  of  the  autumn  becai 
prevalent  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  An  outbreak  of  pla^e  it 
could  hardly  have  caused  more  surprise,  so  stran^je  was  dysenh 
to  that  generation.  A  few  deaths  by  it  in  one  crowded  street 
the  Gorbals  were  mentioned  in  a  newspaper  before  the  di 
had  become  general,  and  **gavc  rise  to  that  groundless 
which  pervaded  and  distracted  the  public  mind  during  the  whi 
course  of  the  epidemic*." 

The  symptoms  were  severe  and  alarming,  but  the  fatalities  were  few, 
perhaps  not  more  than  one  in  fifty  attacks.  The  proper  dysenteric  syrrtplonis 
usually  lasted  from  ten  to  fourteen  days,  and  were  followed  by  diarrhuea^j 
might  be,  for  many  weeks.  The  morbid  anatomy  showed  in  the  inuc< 
membrane  of  the  great  intestine  the  three  degrees  of  congestion,  foUicul 
ulceration  and  sloughing  of  the  whole  mucous  coat  (in  the  sigmoid  rtexi 
and  rectum).  The  cases  were  nearly  all  above  the  age  of  puberty, 
among  the  poorer  classes.  September  and  October  were  the  worst  mom 
The  weather  was  remarkably  close,  damp  and  relaxing.  One  prartitioi 
saw  two  cases  of  genuine  ague  in  natives  of  Glasgow,  having  never 
a  case  of  ague  before.  The  ordinary  cholera  nostras  of  summer  and  autui 
was  much  less  frequent  than  for  several  years  before,  and  it  was  the  gcnei 
remark  that  it  had  given  place  to  the  dysentery. 

Having  declined  in  the  winter  of  1827-28,  it  revived  in  Mai 
and  again  reached  a  great  height  in  the  autumn  of  1828,  while 
cases  of  it  (probably  chronic,  or  renewals  of  old  attacks)  con- 
tinued to  the  summer  of  1830.  The  following  table  shows  the 
number  of  cases  treated  by  the  poor's  surgeons  in  the  several 
seasons,  1 827-30 ;  the  435  cases  in  the  autumn  of  1827 
nearly  a  third  part  of  all  the  cases  so  treated  ( 1462): 


Cases  of  Dysentery  in  Glasgow  treated  by  the  Surf^eons  to  the  Poor. 


Quarter 

ifa7 

ia>a 

iSig 

•ajo 

Feb.— April 

— 

28 

29 

26 

May— July 

— 

62 

35 

26 

Aug.— Oct. 

435 

261 

50 

— 

Nov. — Jan. 

H3 

68 

23 

— 

It  extended  to  the  villages  and  country  districts  all  roi 
Glasgow.     It  was  believed  to  be  somewhat  general  \x\  ScotK 
in  1827-28,  but  the  only  answers  to  a  circular  of  queries 
out  by  the  editors  of  the  'Glasgow  Medical  Journar  came  fr 

'  Jamr<t  Wilson,  Glasgffw  Afrtt.  yiHtrft.  I.  (1898),  p.  40. 
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Hamilton  (and   Bothwell),   Ayr  and   Callander  (Including   the 
flooded  valley  of  the  Tcith  and  the  Braes  of  Balquhiddar)*, 

In  Edinburgh  the  outbreak  of  dysentery  began  about  the 
end  of  July,  182S,  a  year  later  than  in  Glasgow,  just  as  the 
epidemic  in  that  city  was  a  year  or  more  later  than  in  Dublin. 
Attacks  of  it  were  numerous  among  the  patients  admitted  to  the 
Edinburgh  Infirmary  for  other  diseases;  but  it  occurred  at  the 
same  time  throughout  the  city  generally  and  in  the  country 
around;  "nor  has  it  been  confined  entirely  to  the  lower  orders." 
In  the  imperfectly  kept  register  of  the  Infirmary  there  were  42 
admissions,  with  1 1  deaths,  from  August  to  October.  Christison, 
who  treated  some  of  these,  had  never  seen  dysentery  before". 
The  morbid  anatomy  was  the  same  as  at  Glasgow — congestions, 
numerous  small  ulcerations  especially  of  the  transverse  colon,  or 
sloughing  of  considerable  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

In  the  same  years  1827-28  there  was  much  dysenter)'  in  rhe  Lunatic  Asylum 
at  Wakefield.  It  is  well  known  that  aged  paupers  in  workhouses  or  asylums 
are  peculiarly  subject  to  the  epidemic  influences  thai  produce  diarrhoeal  or 
choleraic  sickness;  and  there  had  been  mmh  of  that  disease  in  the  West 
Riding  Asylum  from  its  opening  in  1819.  Some  cases  of  dysentery  had  also 
occurred,  but  it  was  not  until  after  the  exceptional  summer  of  1826  that  they 
became  common.  In  1828  there  were  55  cases  among  375  inmates,  mostly 
in  old  and  incurable  lunatics,  the  fatalities  being  at  the  very  high  rate  of  one 
in  four.  The  morbid  anatomy  was  that  of  true  dysentery— follicular  ulcera- 
tion in  the  transverse  colon,  with  occasional  sloughing  of  large  pieces  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  The  whole  sewage  of  the  asylum  collected  in  cesspools 
or  **  tanks  of  ordure  "  within  a  few  feet  of  the  wards'. 

The  causes  of  the  rare  and  surprising  outbreak  of  dysentery  in 
1827-28  were  much  debated.  In  Glasgow  it  was  remarked  that 
the  choleraic  complaints  of  the  summer  and  autumn  were  much 
less  frequent  tban  usual ;  also  that  the  first  season  of  it,  the  year 
1827,  was  remarkable  for  rain  every  day  for  some  months,  and 
for  a  close,  oppressive,  relaxing  atmosphere.  Brown,  of  Glasgow, 
thought  the  weather  might  account  for  it,  the  labouring  class 
being  thereby  made  peculiarly  subject  to  heats  and  chills,  which, 
grafted  upon  the  usual  bowel-complaints  of  the  season,  easily 


'  James  Wilson,  Ciatgtno  AM.  youm.  l.  39 ;  James  Brown,  iMJ.  j  Mac&rUnet 
I.  09;  Patcrson,  I-  4j|H;  E<litors,  IV.  I;  Hume  (Hamilton),  IV.  I4,  and  li^J 
McUcrment  (Ayr).  iv.  19;  Macnab  (Callamlcr),  iv.  14I. 

'  Oinslison,  "Notice  on  the  L>yM:ntcry  which  has  lately  prevailed  in  the 
Edinburgh  Infirmary."  EJin.  M^i.  Sur^.  jQurn,  xxxi.  (J*^"-  iS^9)>  P-  '>^>  ^'^^  ^^ 
Life  0/ Sir /CohfTt  ChhsttsaM,  "AutulHogrnphy,"  I.  376. 

•  W.  H.  Gilby,  M.D.,  •'On  the  Dysentery  which  occurred  in  the  Wakefield 
Lunatic  Ai>ytum  in  the  years  1R3A,  1837,  1838  and  1839."  North  of  Eng.  MeJ,  and 
Surg.  yo*im.  I.  (1H30-31),  91. 
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turned  them  to  dysentery.    Dr  Andrew  Buchanan  was  of  opini 
that  exhalations  from  the  soil  were  the  chief»  if  not   the    sol 
exciting  cause  of  dysentery,  reserving  the  question  of  contagious- 
ness.    Other  forms  of  miasmatic  febrile  disease,  formerly  rare, 
had,  he  said,  made  their  appearance  of  late  years  and  beconi^i 
epidemic.     Christison  had  already  spoken  in  the  same  sense  fi^H 
the  Edinburgh  outbreak.     For  five  or  six  weeks,  he  said,  bcfo^^ 
the   dysentery  appeared   there  in  the  end  of  July,    1828,  ihc 
tendency  to  bowel  affections  during  the  epidemic  fever  (whH 
was  chiefly  of  the  relapsing  type)  was  increased  in  a  very  marki 
degree.     The   same   tendency   continued   throughout  the   wh< 
progress  of  the  dysentery  ;  '*  nay  in  some  instances  true  ai 
dysenter>'  was  formed  during  the  height  or  towards  the  termii 
tion  of  continued  fever  ;  and  now  that  the  dysentery  has  in 
measure  disappeared,  or  assumed  a  mild  form,  the  tendency  of" 
low  gastro-cnteric  inflammation  to  accompany  continued  fever 
very  strongly   marked,  perhaps   is   more   frequent   than    evei 
This  may  relate  to  a  remarkable  outbreak  of  fever  among  tl 
richer  classes  in  the  New  Town  of  Edinburgh,  more  talked  al 
than  written  on,  which  seems  to  have  been  enteric  or  typhoi 
according  to  the  clinical  history  of  a  case  of  it  that  came  fr 
Edinburgh  to  Hamilton  and  was  recorded  hy  a  physician  of  tl 
latter  place'.     It  was  more  especially  that  strange  epidemic  in 
Edinburgh  that   Dr  Andrew  Buchanan  had  in  mind  when  he 
wrote  that  the  dysentery  of  1827-28  was  not  the  only  disease 
due  to  exhalations  from  the  soil  with  which  Scotland   had  of 
late  been  visited*.     This  is  an  instructive  line  to  take  in  seeking 


'  Hume,  '*Case  of  (he  Edinburgh  New  Town  Epidemic."    Glasgow  M«i.  Jt 
IV.  119. 

*  IbiA.  IV,  7.     The  following  ia  Huchanan's  reference  to  it :  *'Thc  only  cpidc 
fever  belonging  lo  the  faiuily  of  diseases  we  are  here  considering  that  occurred 
Scotland  during  the  dysenUrU  years  waji  that  of  the  New  Town  of  Edin!>iirgh, 
181S1  of  which  we  have  already  spoken.     As  our  knowledge  of  this  fever   is 
derived  from  any  source  on  which  we  can  certainly  rely,  it  is  possible  that  wc 
have  formed  an  erroneous  opinion  respecting  it;  but  from  all  we  have  h--^-  '     • 
symptoms  and  mode  of  distribution,  we  are  <li£posed  tu  cunsidcr  it  as  tot 
in  nature  from  the  common  fever  of  this  country.     The  latter  circumstam 
mode  uf  distribution  of  the  disease,  is,  we  think,  perfectly  suHlcicnt  todeni>»i:«iraic 
propciition.   Instead  of  occupying  the  Cowgatc,  the  Grassmarket,  and  the  Iliyh  Sii 
the  usual  haunts  uf  typhus,  this  lever  had  its  head-quarters  in  lieriot  Row  ai  ^~^ 
King  Street;  and,  according  to  our  information,  it  exlende<l  from  tlic  last 
street  in  the  direction  of  the  Water  of  Leith,  and  from  Lcith,  along  the 
Musselburgh.    We  ilo  not  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  these  minute  details,  but  we  belt 
tlie  iniix>riant  fact  to  be  Iteyond  di>iibt  thfll  this  fever  prevailed  chiefly,  not  in 
district'*  where  typhus  \s  inx'ariably  to  be  met  with,  bat  in  the  most  faAhionikble 
of  the  New  Town." 
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an  explanation  of  the  dysentery  of  1S27-2S,  even  if  wc  keep 
something  of  the  old  doctrine  of  heats  and  chills  as  affecting 
those  who  labour  in  a  damp  atmosphere.  The  ground-water 
theory  of  miasmatic  infective  diseases  was  not  then  formulated  ; 
but  there  has  rarely  been  in  our  latitudes  so  signal  an  instance 
of  extreme  drought  and  heat  followed  by  excessive  dampness  as 
in  the  two  years  1825  and  1826,  and  the  year  1827.  The  second 
dry  year,  1826,  was  certainly  the  season  when  enteric  fever  was 
described  and  figured  for  the  first  time  in  London.  It  was  said, 
also,  that  enteric  cases  occurred  among  the  relapsing  fever  and 
dysentery  of  Dublin  in  the  same  year ;  and  enteric  cases  are 
known  to  have  occurred  in  Edinburgh  towards  the  end  of  the 
epidemic  of  relapsing  fever  and  dysentery,  which  was  one  or  two 
years  later  in  that  city  than  in  Dublin.  In  Glasgow,  where  the 
dysentery  was  probably  a  more  extensive  outbreak  than  else- 
where, there  appears  to  have  been  at  that  time  no  enteric  fever ; 
in  London,  on  the  other  hand,  where  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
the  latter,  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  notable 
prevalence  of  dysentery. 

Along  with  the  cholera  nostras  which  was  unusually  common 
in  the  autumn  of  1831,  just  before  the  outbreak  of  Asiatic 
cholera,  there  was  some  dysenter)',  nutably  an  epidemic  at 
Bolton'.  At  the  end  of  the  Asiatic  cholera  of  1832  a  succession 
of  cases  of  dysentery  occurred  in  the  Edinburgh  Charity  Work- 
house*. 

The  next  occasion  of  dysentery  was  the  autumn  of  1836, 
which  was,  like  that  of  1827,  a  wet  season.  The  outbreak  at 
Glasgow  on  this  occasion  is  recorded  only  in  a  few  figures  (the 
medical  journal  of  the  city  having  ceased  to  appear  for  a  time), 
according  to  which  there  were  144  cases  throughout  the  year 
treated  by  the  surgeons  to  the  poor,  of  which  8  were  fatal,  and 
15  cases  sent  to  the  Infirmary,  of  which  4  were  fatal\  At 
Dundee  also,  from  October  to  December,  1836,  bowel-complaints 
were  not  unusual  among  the  cases  of  typhus,  which  occurred  in 
hundreds.     "  Many  of  the  cases  of  diarrhoea  and  dysentery," 


'  Jamo  ni.ick.  M.D..  Edin.   Afed.  Sh/j;.  Jdurn,  XLV.   (1836),  p.  rt^.     "As  ihc 

enWlrtrnic  wa>  ii^hurcd  in  -ind  wii>»  nccoinpaniol  during  the  half  ui    ith  cuuik:  witlt 

cnolcnt,  fever  <->f  a  tyii)v>u.s  ch.imclcr  followed  lIosc  in  its  loin  amim^  ihc  workiinj 

id  lowfl  cl.v>&c&,  ium  continued  more  or  less  during  the  first  mmnlis  <»?  wiiiloi,  after 

■dysentery  hftd  totally  di&appcnrcd."   The  latter  had  nul  Ikcu  seen  o^^ain  down  to  1835. 

>  J.  Smith,  ibid,  xi.n.  (1833).  p.  341- 

*  CIcIand,  J'ram.  Gloig,  ami  CtydaJ.  Sialut,  Sac,  1.  1837. 
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said  A rrott,  "occurred  in  December,  and  were  accompanied  by 
catarrhal  and  rheumatic  symptoms,  implying  an  origin  distinct 
from  the  bilious  diarrhoea  and  bilious  vomiting  of  summer/'  Of 
22  cases  of  dysentery  at  the  Infirmary.  2  were  fatal*.  ^H 

Next  year,  1837,  there  occurred  in  Somersetshire  a  remark-^^ 
able  epidemic  which  was  for  the  most  part  dysenteric.  It  was 
seen  first  at  Bridgewatcr,  and  in  July  it  caused  two  deaths  at 
Taunton,  where  it  afterwards  prevailed  with  high  malignancy. 
Of  223  deaths,  206  were  set  down  to  dysentery,  16  to  diarrh<.>ea 
and  I  to  cholera;  the  high  ratio  of  children's  deaths  in  the 
following  tabic  of  ages  is  in  accordance  with  other  recenl 
experiences  to  be  given  in  the  sequel : 


Age*    0—5      — 1< 

Deaths    93       17 


1 1 


-40 
3 


—80 
24 


Over 

11  2 


% 


7637  16  26 

The  monthly  mortalities  were,  75  in  August,  105  in  September. 
2g  in  October,  10  in  November,  2  in  December.  The  epidemic 
spread  partially  amongst  the  unions  around  Taunton'. 

In   London  from  tiie  beginning  of  registration  (1837)  until 

1846,  the  deaths  set  down  to  dysentery  averaged  fully  a  hundred 

in    the   year — a    statistical    fact    to    which    there    is    nothin^H 

corresponding  in  contemporary  writings:    Watson  said   it  waM^ 

hardly  ever  seen  in  practice  except  in  the  chronic  form  among 

sailors  and  soldiers  who  had  contracted  it  abroad.     During  the 

prevalence  of  the  *'  Irish  fever  "  of  1S46-4S,  the  disease  was  truly^ 

epidemic    and    a    cause   of    many   deaths   along   with   typhi 

itself,  especially  in  Liverpool  and  mostly  among  destitute  IrisI 

In   1846  it  was  in  Milbank  Penitentiary'.     A  most  instructii 

instance  of  its  connexion  with  the  Irish  emigration  occurred 

Pen/^nce  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1848. 

The  brig  'Sandwich'  sailed  from  Cork  for  Boston,  U.S.,  in  the  end 
May,  caro'ing  a  number  of  Irish  farmers  and  their  families.     Having  m< 
with  rough  weather  and  head  winds  she  put  m  leaky  lo  Penzance  on  7  Jun< 
sixteen  days  out  from  Cork.     The  provisions  had  been  bad  and  there  was 
sickness  in  the  ship,  with  a  very  filthy  slate  of  things.     Three  of  the  women 
passengers  died  on  shore  of  dysentery.     The  ship  sailed  again  on   10  Jul] 
two  more  of  the  emigrants  dying  of  dysentery  before  she  reached  Bostoi 
while  two  of  the  crew  survived  the  attack.    On  16  July,  two  cases  of  the 
disease  occurred  among  the  lower  class  in    Penzance,  and  thereafter  thj 
epidemic  spread  widely  ihrough  most  parts  of  the  town  and  the  three  a< 
Joining  parishes  of  Madron,  (ialval  and  I'aul,  causing  a  great  mortality, 
in  the  following  table  : 

'  Arrolt,  EiitH.  Mai.  Sur,^.  yo/irn.,  Jan.  1839,  p.  m- 

'  Fnrr,  in  J'tnt  Htpcrt  oj  the  Ktgiitrar-GeHerat^  iHjy-S,  p.  loj- 

*  lialy,  Fatholtt^  anA  Trraimtnt  of  Dyx^nttty,     tjomlon.  1S47. 
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As  many  as  five  hundred  cases  were  under  medical  treatment  in  the 
town.    No  death  occurred  there  or  in  the  three  parishes  within  the  registration 

k  district  after  10  November,  "but  very  many  in  the  country  beyond  its 
limits."  Of  the  105  deaths  in  the  table,  46  were  of  young  children,  35  of 
aged  persons,  and  24  between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixty  years*.  There  was 
no  resisting  the  evidence  that  an  infection  had  been  introduced  by  the 
weather-bound  Irish  emigrants;  instances  were  also  known  of  new  foci  in 

I  the  country  districts  having  been  created  by  domestics  or  others  suffering 
from  dysentery  who  had  been  sent  from  Penzance  to  their  homes.  At  the 
same  time  the  summer  had  been  exceptionally  wet,  the  rainfall  having  been 
as  follows  : 

A  singular  epidemic  of  dysentery  occurred  between  the  14th  and  26th 
September,  1853,  among  the  thirty-six  inmates  of  a  row  of  nine  cottages  near 

■  the  village  of  Hermislon,  five  miles  west  of  Edinburgh.  Seven  children  were 
attacked,  of  whom  six  died,  and  six  adults,  who  all  recovered-  Besides  these 
there  were  three  cases  among  the  four  inmates  of  a  cottage  about  a  hundred 
yards  away,  and  one  case  in  each  of  two  houses  in  the  adjacent  village  of 
Hermiston.  Christison  found  that  a  drain  which  received  the  sewage  or 
slops  of  the   hamlet   was   in  a  most  olTensivc  state,  having  been  choked 

■  probably  for  years,  and  that  the  water  of  a  well  near  it  was  foetid.  These 
arc  the  conditions  that  have  often  caused  vilLige  epidemics  of  enteric  fever 
in  recent  times ;  but  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  disease  in  this  case  was 
dysentery^  Another  asylum  outbreak  of  dysentery  occurred  in  186$  in  the 
Cumberland  and  Wc>>tmorelaml  AsyIum^ 


Inches  of  rain 

Inchc*  of  rain 

May 
June 
July 
Aug. 

0777 
3-287 

3'377 
4972 

Sept 
Oct. 

Nov. 

3042 

4-425 
3981 

Perhaps  the  last  general  prevalence  of  dysentery  was  during 
the  Asiatic  cholera  of  1849,  when  the  house-to-house  visitations 
in  I-ccds  and  some  other  towns  brought  to  h'ght  a  somewhat 
surprising  number  of  cases  mixed  with  the  more  ordinary 
bowel-complaints  of  the  season. 


*  Moylc,  LoHii.  Meii.  Gii:.  n.s.  vii.     l>cc.  39,  184S.  p.  io<>.i. 

*  Chrtstisrm.  "On  a  \itc^\  epidemic  of  Dysetitcry."    Month.  Joufn.  Med,  St, 
XVII.     (Dec.  185.^).  508. 

>  T.  S.  CloiiHton,  Mid,  TiiHts  and  Gaz.  1865,  I   567. 
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It  is  impossible  to  trace  the  subsequent  history  of  dysemery 
in   England  by  the   usual   statistical   means  of  the   Registrar- 
General's  tables  of  the  causes  of  death,  for  the   reason   that 
dysentery,  a  rare  and  curious  disease  of  all  ages  in  this  country,  is 
merged  with  diarrhoea,  one  of  the  commonest  causes  of  infantile 
mortality.     However,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  such  epidemic 
outbursts,  local  or  general,  as  those  described  for  certain  years  of 
the  1 8th  and   19th  centuries  could  have  occurred  without  their     1 
being  otheruise  known.     It  may  be  safely  said  that  there  h^H 
been  little  of  it  in  this  country  for  the  last  thirty  or  forty  year^^ 
except  among  a  few  soldiers,  sailors  or  others  returned  frorn^ 
abroad  ;  in  Ireland  itself,  the  immemorial  "country  disease" 
now  only  a  small  annual  total  of  deaths. 

One  of  the  last  experiences  of  dysentery  in  an  English 
was  instructive  for  the  relation  of  the  disease  to  typhus  fever. 

On   16  February,  1861,  an   Kgyptiiin  frigate,  the  'Scheah  GehacO,' s< 
from  Alexandria  to  be  fitted  with  new  engines,  arrived  in  the  Mersey.     Tl 
only  European  on  the  ship  was  her  commander,  an  Austrian.     She  cam'< 
476  men,  mostly  Arabs,  with  a  smalt  proportion  of  Nubians  and  Abyssiniai 
Some  two  himdrcd  were  convicts,  whn  had  been  brought  on  board  in  chaini 
gan^s.     The  passage  had  been  lon^  and  stormy,  and  attended  with  niu< 
sickness,  dysenteric  and  diarihocal ;    one  man  died  and  was  thrown  ovi 
board  two  or  three  days  before  the  ship  reached  Liverpool.     The  pilot  w| 
boarded  her  was  at  once  struck  by  the  horrible  state  of  tilth  of  the  'twi 
decks  ;  he  remahied  two  davs  on  board,  and  on  returning  home  said  to 
wife,  "This  frigate  will  be  heard   of  yet."     He  sickened  in  about  a  wcfl 
of  malignant  typhus  and  died.     Two  others  who  boarded   the   ship  look 
typhus,  of  whom  one  recovered.     There  had  been  no  fever  on  board  durii 
the  voyage.     Thirty-two  of  the   Arabs  or   Nubians  were  admitted  to   ll 
youihern   Hospital  suffering,  most  of  them,  from  dysentery  or  diarrht 
Typhus  fever  attacked   17  of  the  ordinary  patients,   2   nurses,   2   portci 
2  house-surgeons  and  2  others  in  the  hospital,  of  whom  several  died.     Tl 
Arabs  &c  to  the  number  of  340  were  taken  in  batches  of  80  a  day  to  a  pnbl 
bath,  in  which  they  remained  three  hours.     Typhus  broke  out  among 
bath  attendants.     The  whole  number  uf  cases  ol  typhus  traced  to  the  shi 
was  31,  of  which  8  were  fatal.     The  ship  was  sunk  in  the  graving 
in  order  to  clean  her^ 

This  is  a  classical  instance  of  the  breeding  of  typhus  froi 
the  effluvia  of  dysentery,  of  which  other  instances,  on  a  great 
scale,  have  been  given  in  connexion  with  the  Jamaica  expediti< 
of  1655  (in  the  former  volume),  the  siege  of  Londonderry  ai 
the  camp  of  Dundalk  in  1689,  the  hospitals  after  the  battle 
Dettingcn  in  1743,  and  the  Irish  famine  of  1846-4S. 


I  \V.  li.  Uuncan,  M.D.,  **On  lh«  recent  Introduction  of  Fever  inio  Liverpool 
the  crew  of  an  Egyptian  frigate.*'     Tram,  EpidtmUi*  Sx.  vol.  I.  pL   7.  p. 
(I  July,  1861). 


CHAPTER    IX. 


ASIATIC   CHOLERA. 


TUE  Indian  or  Asiatic  cholera,  which  first  showed  itself  on 
British  soil  in  one  or  more  houses  on  the  Quay  of  Sunderland  in 
the  month  of  October,  1831,  was  a  "  new  disease  '*  in  a  more  real 
sense  than  anything  in  this  country  since  the  sweating  sickness 
of  1485.  The  Knglish  profession  had  been  hearing  a  good  deal 
about  it  for  some  years  before  it  reached  our  shores.  The 
outbreak  in  Lower  Bengal  in  1817,  from  which  the  modem 
history  of  cholera  dates,  had  been  the  subject  of  reports  and 
essays  by  Anglo-Indian  physicians  and  surgeons;  an  extensive 
prevalence  of  it  in  the  Madras  Presidency  shortly  after,  as  well 
as  in  Mauritius  in  1819  and  1829,  had  been  observed  by  other 
medical  men  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company  or  of  the 
liritish  army  or  navy.  Many  who  had  seen  cholera  in  India, 
and  some  who  had  written  upon  it,  returned  to  England  in  due 
course,  so  that  the  formidable  new  pestilence  of  the  East  began 
to  be  heard  of  in  medical  circles  at  home.  Various  essays  upon 
it  issued  from  the  English  press  between  1821  and  1830';  and 
in  1835  it  appeared  for  the  first  time,  and  at  considerable  length, 
in  the  pages  of  an  English  systematic  treatise,  the  new  edition 
of  Dr  Mason  Good's  '  Study  of  Medicine.* 

Previous  to  1829,  Asiatic  cholera  had  obtained  no  footing  in 
Europe.      The    first    great    movement    westwards    from    India 

'  James  Boyle,  surgeon  to  H.  M.  S-  *Mindcn,'  EpidemU  Cholera  of  IttMa, 
L^ondun,  iKji  ;  W.  U.  C-aru*r,  Cholera  ImiUa  tv/  SpasmoMca^  Thesis,  Glasgow, 
1831;  'I'lumias  Hrown,  uf  Musscllmi^h.  On  Choiera^  morr  esptaally  as  it  has  appear e4 
in  iiritiih  InUiay  hlilin.  1814;  Wlulclaw  Ainslie,  M.D.,  Tht^  Cholera  Aforf>us  of 
/ftJiOt  Letter  to  (lie  Court  of  Governors,  II.  K.  I.  C,  Edin.  iHsf;  A.  T.  Christie, 
;.I>.  (of  Madr.Ts),  Ohs.  oh  the  Naiure  aiul  Treatment  of  dwiUra^  Kdin.  1838; 
irlcs  Scirlc  (of  Ma<lni$),  Cholera^  its  Ntiture,  Cause  and  TrsatmcHl,  London, 
rSjO  (doled  iiil  Mny,  insti^rated,  not  by  the  Orentmrg  epidemic,  hut  liy  (lir  deaths  of 
Sir  Thomaft  Monro  and  others  fiom  cholera  in  Madrm). 
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through  Central  Asia,  which  was  continuous  with  the  nicmora 
eruption  in  Bengal  after  the  rains  of  1S17,  had  reached 
Astrakhan,  at  the  mouths  of  the  Volga,  and  had  there  caused 
deaths  of  some  144  persons  in  September,  1823.  Anot 
progress  westwards  from  India,  after  an  interval  of  six  yc 
reached  the  soil  of  European  Russia  in  the  Government  of 
Orenburg  in  August  1829,  the  mortality  in  the  whole  province 
during  the  autumn  and  winter  (to  February,  1830)  amounting  to 
about  one  thousand.  A  much  more  severe  epidemic  of  it  a 
in  the  summer  of  1830  in  the  town  and  province  of  Astrakh 
(supposed  to  have  been  introduced  by  an  infected  brig  from 
Baku),  which  spread  with  enormous  rapidity,  destroying  in  the 
course  of  a  month  some  four  thousand  in  Astrakhan  itself  a 
upwards  of  twenty  thousand  in  other  parts  of  the  provinc 
Thus  established  in  the  basin  of  the  Volga,  Asiatic  cholera 
overran  the  whole  of  Russia.  Before  the  spring  of  1831  it  had 
entered  Hungary  and  Poland,  and  in  the  end  of  May  had 
reached  Danzig  and  other  German  ports  on  the  Baltic  a 
North  Seas.  Lord  Heytesbury,  the  British  Ambassador 
St  Petersburg,  had  sent  home  a  despatch  upon  it  early  in  183 
in  April,  the  Admiralty  issued  orders  for  a  strict  quarantine 
all  arrivals  from  Russia  at  British  ports,  which  were  aftcrwa 
extended  to  arrivals  from  all  ports  abroad  invaded  or  threatened 
by  cholera.  On  20  June  a  royal  proclamation  ordering  vari 
precautions  was  issued,  and  next  day  a  Board  of  Health  w 
gazetted,  composed  of  leading  physicians  in  London  and  of  the 
medical  heads  of  departments,  with  Sir  Henry  Halford 
president.  Local  Boards  of  Health  were  formed  voluntarily 
many  parts  of  Uie  country  during  the  summer  of  1831.  T 
medical  men  were  at  the  same  time  commissioned  by 
Government  to  proceed  to  Russia  to  study  the  disease  tJic 
their  letters  to  the  Board  of  Health  commencing  from  the  1st 
July.  The  growing  interest  in  the  disease  as  it  came  nca 
called  forth  another  crop  of  writin;^'s,  some  of  them  based  on 
Indian  experience,  others  speculative*.     The  most  important 
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'  .Sec  extract  in  Glas.  Med.  Jeurn.^  Feb.  183 1,  p.  105,  from  Scottish  Misii^n, 
PhitoH.  Rej(. 

'  George  Hamilton  Bell,  Treatise  on  Cholerti  Aiphyxia  cr  f'.pidfmk  r^--- 
apftartii  in  Aun  ami  mort  recently  in  Europe^   EmIii.    i8ji  ;    Keginal"!  f| 

Efutyxm  the  lipidcmie  CAo/erit  of  fndia,  3iul.  «!.  with  n  supplement,  \.-  ji 

(August);   itt  eel.  Madnu,  i8k>;  H.  Voung,  M-D.  (of  the  Bengal  Scrvicei,  hr>n\irh 
0H  the  Chotcra  Morfttis,  and  cd.  1B31 ;  Alex.  Smith.  M.D.  (Calcutta),  Dtscrip^i^m 
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these  was  the  treatise  by  Orton,  which  had  been  published  in  its 
original  form  at  Madras  in  1S20.  Writing  from  Yorkshire  in 
August,  1831,  he  surmised  (with  a  proviso  that  no  one  could  say 
confidently  what  might  happen)  that  Asiatic  cholera  might  be 
expected  to  be  a  mild  visitation  upon  Britain  at  large,  falling 
most  upon  the  large  manufacturing  towns  in  which  typhus  was 
common,  but  that  it  would  be  "  far  otherwise  "  with  Ireland  owing 
to  its  chronic  poverty,  distress  and  over-population.  By  a 
singular  chance  the  only  town  which  he  specially  mentioned  in 
England  was  Sunderland,  where,  he  had  been  told  by  Dr  Clanny, 
there  had  been  an  unusual  number  of  cases  of  malignant  cholera 
nostras  In  the  early  part  of  the  autumn:  "it  is  greatly  to  be 
feared,"  he  said,  "that  those  are  but  the  skirts  of  the  approaching 
shower'.'' 

In  other  places  besides  Sunderland  there  had  been  perhaps 
more  than  the  usual  amount  of  summer  diarrhoea  in  1831, 
Dr  Burnc,  in  his  London  dispensary  reports,  entered  on  the 
2nd  and  i6th  July  an  unusual  prevalence  of  "dysenteric 
diarrhoea  and  cholera,"  and  cases  of  scarlet  fever  of  an  "ady- 
namic" type  or  with  a  tendency  to  fatal  collapse*.  (Clanny 
observed  the  same  type  of  scarlatina  at  Sunderland  along  with 
some  typhus.)  Choleraic  disorders  were  uncommonly  rife  on 
board  the  ships  of  war  in  the  Mcdway*.  A  succession  of  twenty- 
four  cases  at  Port  Glasgow,  from  2  July  to  2  August,  chiefly 
among  workers  in  Riga  flax,  gave  rise  to  an  alarm  of  the  real 
Asiatic  cholera,  the  more  readily  that  the  first  case  was  fatal 
(the  only  dcath)\     Similar  alarms  arose  at  Leith  and  Hull. 

tht  Spnsnwdi*  ChoUTa  (substance  of  an  old  report  to  the  Army  Medical  Ro.-ird) ; 
W.  Macmichacl,  M.D..  //  tht  Cholera  SpasmoiiUa  of  Indm  a  Contagwis  Disia%e} 
l^ondon,  iS,ji  (Scj)!.)  ;  T.  J.  Peltigrew,  i)ht.  oh  Cholera,  fom/^risifi^^  a  (imnption  of 
the  Ef'idimu  Cfu^era  of  Iruiui,  London,  1831  (13  Nov.);  John  Austin,  Cholera 
Mttrh$tJ,  Ittiiian  and  Khjuhxh  ChoUra,  London,  183 1  ( July) ;  John  Guss,  late 
H.  t.  L  C.  S.,  PractiioJ  A'ewarks  ou  fhe  Dheasf  calteif  Choltra,  London.  1831  lNov.)i 
Whitelaw  Ami^lic,  Letters  on  the  Cholera^  London,  1831  (from  Edinburgh,  Dec.  1H3I); 
llrnry  I*enneck,  M.D.,  iVatHre  ami  Treatment  of  tht  Imliatt  Pesttience  fommottly 
catied  Cholerii^  London,  1831  (PentaDce,  14  Nov.);  A-  J*.  Wilson  l^hilip,  jVature  of 
Malif^nant  Cholera^  Lomlon,  1X32;  OffidtU  h'ef»jrts  tuatie  to  Gaivrument  Hy  Ors 
Kunell  iifid  /tarry  tm  Chiflera  .SMj/ttOilica  ofismrd  during  the  MisfUm  lo  A'utjta  in 
i»3i,  Uindon,  i>*3i;  John  V.  'Inorapson,  Dcp.  Uup.  lien,  of  Uo;)])^.  The  PeitilfH- 
tMd  Cholera  uftmasltJ,,  Cork,  1833  (January), 

»   op., it.  [..  4f>9. 

^  Land.  A  fed.  Gas.  1S31. 

'  Jaintsk  ll.tll,  "Nanativeof  an  Epidemic  English  Cholera  that  appeared  on  Uianl 
ships  i»f  will  lyin^  in  onlinarj,-  in  the  I4ivcr  Mcdway  during  ihc  Sninmut  and  Aulumn 
of  1831."     £din.  AW.  .Vwfj;.  fourn.,  Fel:  1H3:,  p.  jgp. 

*  John  Mandiall,  .\LI->.,  Oh.\.  on  Cholera  as  it  a/^ared  at  Port  Olas^mn  in  Jnly 
and  August t  1831.     /Ifuttrate^l  by  HMmenms  coies.     1831, 
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Astatic  Cholera  at  Sunderland  in  October,  1S3X. 


In  the  end  of  July  and  in  At^ust,  Sundetfand  and  tlic 
adjoinii^  villages  and  farms  in  the  valley  of  tbc  Wear  were 
visited  with  **a  very*  general  prciralence  of  the  indigenous 
cholera  of  the  countr>%  bearing  in  most  instances  its  usual 
leading  feature — that  of  excessive  bilious  discharges'."  Few, 
who  were  not  attacked  with  actual  cholera  nostras,  were 
altogether  free,  it  was  said,  from  diarrhoea  or  disordered 
digestion.  Many  of  the  choleraic  cases  were  unusually  malig- 
nant, of  which  the  following  are  instances: 

Allison,  aged  fifty,  a  paimer  of  canhenware  resi<fiiig  in  a  low  sitiiifipB 
the  bank  of  the  Wear  two  miles  above  the  town,  was  attacked  at 
the  ith  of  August  with  vomiting  and  purging  of  a  wates^'  whitish 
oatmeal  and  water.  His  hands  and  feet  were  cold,  his  skin  covi 
clammy  sweat,  his  fare  livid  and  the  expression  aaxiotts,  his  e>-es 
his  lips  blue,  thirst  excessive,  his  breath  cold,  his  vmce  weak  and 
his  pulse  almost  imperceptible.  He  passed  into  a  sta^e  of  reactive 
got  welL  Amotl.  a  £irm-labourci'  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  W 
the  man  Allison,  was  seized  at  2  xm.  on  the  8ib  Au^si  with  precisely 
same  symptoms,  and  died  in  twelve  hours.  Neither  he  nor  Allison  had  aay 
intercourse  or  relation  with  seamen  or  the  shipping  of  Sunderland'.  Another 
case  on  the  8th  of  August  came  to  light  aftcmards.  A  woman  in  the  village 
of  West  Itolden,  four  miles  from  Sunderland,  on  the  Newcastle  road^  was 
found  by  a  surgeon  from  the  town  to  be  suffering  from  choleraic  sickness,  of 
which  she  died  twelve  hours  from  its  onset', 

A  week  after  these  cases  in  the  country  not  far  from  Sunderland,  (hetc 
occurred  the  dcatJi,  on  14.  August,  of  one  of  the  Wear  pilots  named  Henry. 
He  had  been  troubled  with  diarrhoea  for  some  time  before,  but  not  so  as  to 
keep  him  from  his  occupation.  Having  gone  down  in  the  direction  o^ 
Flamborough  Head  to  ioolc  for  ships,  he  picked  up  a  vessel  between  thai 
the  Wear,  piloted  her  in,  and,  a  few  days  after,  piloted  her  out  again.  _ 

identity  of  the  vessel  was  never  traced,  but  it  was  alleged  that  she  had  come 
from  an  infected  port  abroad.     The  last  time  Henry  was  in  his  boat  he  was 
seized  with  violent  vomiting  and  purging,  and  died  at  his  house  after 
illness  of  twenty  hours.     A  brother  pilot,  who  looked  in  at  the  house  on 
day  of  his  death,  fell  into  a  similar  choleraic  disorder,  but  recovered*, 
the  28th  of  August  a  shipwright  died  of  the  same  ;  also  about  the  end 
August  two  persons  at  a  distance  of  four  or  five  miles  from  Sunderland. 
September,    it    is   said,    there    were    other   cases   and    fatalities.     Early 
October  the  authentic  particulars  of  cholera  in  Sunderland  begin.     P 
attended  one  case,  which  was  fatal  on  the  9th   October.     Another 
which  came  to  light  three  months  after,  was  thai  of  a  girl  of  twelve,  nar 
Hazard^  residing  on  the    Fish    Quay,  who    was  well   enough    on    Sun 
the  i6tn  October  to  have  been  twice  at  church.     She  was  seired  in 
middle  of  the  night  following  with  the  sudden  and  appalling  symptoms 


nmi*      I 


'  WiUinm  Duon.  At^W.  AftJ,  Gat.  4  Feb.  1833,  IX.  668. 

*  Kcll,  bixon,  and  ocbcr*;  the  siatcraems  about  Henry's  case  are  comnidictory. 


First  cases  in  S under ia mi ^  October^   1831, 
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loleraic  disease  and  died  on  the  Monday  afternoon  ^  A  few  doors  off  on 
the  same  quay  lived  a  keelman  named  Sproat,  aged  sixty  ;  he  occupied  a 
large,  clean,  well-ventilated  room  on  the  hrst-fioor  of  a  house  in  the  most 
open  part  of  the  Quay,  opposite  to  a  crowded  part  of  the  anchorage.  He 
was  in  failing  health,  and  had  been  troubled  with  diarrhoea  for  a  week 
or  ten  days  previous  to  llie  19th  October,  on  which  day  he  had  to  ^vc 
up  work.  Next  day,  Thursday,  the  20th,  a  surgeon  who  had  been  sent  for 
found  him  vomiting  and  pur^ng,  but  not  at  all  collapsed,  with  no  thirst,  and 
in  good  spirits.  He  improved  so  much  that  on  Friday  he  had  toasted  cheese 
for  supper  and  on  Saturday  a  mutton  chop  for  dinner,  after  which  he  went 
out  to  his  keel  on  the  river  for  a  few  minutes.  On  his  return  he  was  seized 
with  rigor,  cramps,  vomiting  and  purging.  Medical  aid  was  not  sent  for 
until  seven  on  Sunday  morning,  when  he  was  found  in  a  sinking  state, 
pulseless,  speaking  in  a  husky  whisper,  his  face  livid  and  pinched,  his  limbs 
cramped,  the  purgings  like  "meal  washings."  He  continued  like  that  for 
three  days,  and  died  on  Wednesday,  the  26th  October,  at  noon. 

This  came  to  be  reckoned  the  first  death  from  Asiatic 
cholera  in  England. 

His  grandchild,  a  girl  of  eleven,  white  moving  about  the  room  an  hour 
after  the  death,  was  suddenly  seized  with  faintness,  pains  in  the  stomach- 
region,  vomiting  and  purging  of  watery  matters  ;  she  was  taken  to  the 
Infirmary  and  soon  got  well.  The  day  after  his  father's  death,  Thursday, 
the  37th  October,  William  .Sproat,  junior,  a  fine  athletic  young  keelman, 
who  had  attended  on  his  parent  during  his  illness,  was  found  lying  in  a  low 
damp  cellar  near  to  the  Fish  Quay,  suffering  from  choleraic  symptoms  ;  he 
had  been  ill  only  a  few  hours,  and  was  removed  (with  his  daughter  as  above) 
to  the  Infirmary  the  same  evening.  He  became  gradually  worse:  on  the 
30lh  he  was  continually  throwing  himself  about,  moaning  and  biting  the 
bedclothes  ;  on  the  31  si  he  was  lying  on  his  back  comatose,  his  eyes  open, 
the  pupils  wide  and  insensible,  and  the  breathing  stertorous,  in  which  state 
he  died  the  same  day.  An  old  nurse  at  the  Infirmary  ( Tumbuil)  helped  to 
place  the  body  in  the  coffin,  went  to  bed  in  a  state  of  considerable  fear,  and 
was  scited  at  one  in  the  morning  with  symptoms  of  cholera,  of  which  she 
died  after  a  few  hours. 

Meanwhile  there  had  been  two  other  fatal  cases  unconnected  with  the 
Sproats  or  the  Fish  Quay.  On  the  quay  of  Monk  Wearmouth,  across  the 
river,  lived  a  shoemaker  named  Rodenburg,  aged  thirly-five.  He  occupied 
a  poor  hovel  and  had  a  large  family,  but  he  was  in  good  work  and  wages. 
On  .Sunday,  the  30th  October,  he  had  pork  for  dinner,  and  what  was  IcU  of 
it  for  supper.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  he  was  seized  with  vomiting,  and 
with  purging  of  a  fluid  like  waier-gniel  in  vast  quantities  ;  when  visited  by 
the  medical  men,  he  spoke  in  a  husky  whisper,  his  nails  were  blue,  his  skin 
livid,  covered  by  cold  sweat,  his  limbs  cramped.  The  spasms  ceased  about 
nine  o*clock  on  Monday  morning  ;  about  noon  he  asked  to  be  raised  in  bed, 
and  died  as  ihcy  were  raising  him.  On  the  very  same  night,  between 
Sunday  and  .Monday,  a  keelman  named  Wilson,  who  lived  with  his  wife 
in  a  decent  room  in  the  High  Street,  and  had  attended  the  Methodist  chapel 
on  Sunday,  was  seized  with  cholera  at  4  a.m.  on  Monday,  and  died  the  same 
afternoon  at  three. 

These  six  cases  within  a  fc\v  days,  all  fatal  but  that  of  the 
girl  of  eleven,  looked   like  the  real  Asiatic  disease.     Kelt,  an 


'  Clanny.  p.  19. 
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army  assistant-surgeon  stationed  at  Sunderland  with  the 
companies  of  the  82nd  Regiment,  had  suspected  that  the  carl 
case  of  the  pilot  Henry  was  true  Asiatic  cholera  (which  he 
had  seen  in  Mauritius  in  1829).  and  had  written  to  the  Board  of 
Health.  At  a  meeting  of  the  faculty  at  the  Infirmary  on  the 
morning  after  the  admission  of  Sproat  junior  and  his 
(28th  October),  Kell  urged  upon  them  that  the  disease 
Asiatic  cholera,  but  all  the  twelve  present,  save  Dr  Clanny,  v 
was  in  the  chair,  maintained  that  it  was  common  indigen 
cholera.  However,  when  the  younger  Sproat  died,  and 
nurse  after  him,  and  two  others  In  different  parts  of  the  town 
full  meeting  of  medical  men  at  the  Exchange  came  unanimou 
to  the  opinion  that  these  were  cases  of  "spasmodic  cholera,"* 
meeting  of  the  Hoard  of  Health  and  leading  citizens  was  at  o 
held,  who  were  informed  that,  in  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
medical  gentlemen  of  the  town,  *' spasmodic  cholera  prevailed  in 
Sunderland."  The  authorities  in  London  having  been  k 
informed  (principally  by  Kell),  a  surgeon  of  Indian  expcrie 
was  sent  down  by  the  Board  of  Health  on  the  5th  Novcmb 
and  a  colonel  by  the  lords  of  the  Council  on  tlie  6th.  to  act  as 
commissioners* 


:>ef^ 


It  happened  that  no  more  cases  occurred  for  three  days  after  the  d* 
of  the  nurse  at  the   Infirmary;    so  that  the  doctors,  like  Pharaoh  in 
intervals  between  the  plagues  of  Eg^ypt,  were  beginning'  to  repent  of  tli 
diagnosis.     The   shipping   trade   of  Sunderland    was   threatened    by-  ib< 
newspaper  alarms,  and  by  the  presence  of  two  tjoverniuent  con 
in  the  town  ;  while  KcU  was  demanding  a  ship  of  war  otT  the  nv 
Wear,  and  a  battery  on   shore,  to  make  the  quarantine   respeiu-n. 
Mnrquis  of  Londonderry,  interested  in  the  coal-trade,  wrote   to  the  Su 
dani  that  the  alarm  was  false.     The  magistrates,  shipowners  and   Icadi 
residents,  who  had  met  on  the  9th  November  to  raise  money  for  a  choU 
hospital,  assembled  again  in  various  public  meetings  or  caucuses  on  the  l< 
and  I  ith,  and  passed  resolutions  that  there  was  no  Indian  or  other  forct| 
imported  cholera  in  Sunderland,  that  it  was  a  wicked  and  malicious  falsci 
to  say  there  was,  and  that  there  was  no  need  of  Quarantine  on  the  Wci 
One  of  these  meetings  was  attended  by  fifteen  medical  men  (most  nf  rht 
from  the  residential  suburb  of  Bishop  Wcarmouth),  who  severall-, 
the  opinion  in  various  tern»s,  that  the  recent  fatal  cases  were  .. 
cases  of  English  cholera,  not  contagious  or  infectious,  while  three  luuic 
letters  t>acking  up  Lord   Londonderry  and  the  shipowners.     On  the  i; 
of  November,  twenty-seven  medical  men  signed  a  declaration  to  the 
effect.     Some  of  these  remained  unconvinced   by  the  progress  of  evci 
Dixon  arguing  as  late  as  23  January,  1S32,  that  the  epidemic  in  Sunder! 
which  was  by  that  time  over,  had  been  one  of  *'  spontaneous  maligna 
cholera.'^ 

Two  new  seizures  occurred  on  the  7th  November,  none 
the  Sth.  seven  on  the  9th.  one  on  the  loth,  and  so  on  for  fu 
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six  weeks  longer  until  Christmas,  when  the  cases  became  very 
occasional,  so  that  on  the  9th  of  January,  1832,  Sunderland  was 
declared  by  the  Board  of  Health  to  be  free  of  cholera.  The 
largest  number  of  seizures  reported  on  one  day  was  nineteen  on 
the  8th  of  December;  on  the  loth  of  that  month  there  were 
sixty-three  cases  under  treatment  at  once;  the  whole  number  of 
cases  from  23rd  October  to  31st  December  was  418,  of  which 
202  were  fatal  ;  the  whole  deaths  at  Sunderland  by  the  cholera 
of  1831-32  arc  given  at  215,  so  that  the  epidemic  exhausted 
itself  there  before  it  had  well  begun  elsewhere  in  the  country. 
The  effect  of  it  upon  the  death-rate  is  shown  in  a  comparison 
of  the  burials  for  November  and  December  in  three  successive 
years*; 

Hurinis  in  ihr  pttrish  0/  Stind^riattii. 

November  December 

1829  29  44 

1830  39  76 

1831  122  127 

The  way  by  which  the  virus  entered  Sunderland  was  never 
traced.  It  w<is  known,  however,  that  deaths  from  cholera  had 
occurred  among  the  crews  of  Sunderland  ships  lying  at  Cronstadt 
and  Riga :  and  as  it  was  the  practice  for  vessels  owned  in 
Sunderland  to  come  home  from  their  summer  trading  towards 
the  end  of  the  season,  so  as  to  lay  up  during  the  winter,  it  was 
suspected  that  the  clothes  of  some  of  the  dead  men  had  been 
brought  over  and  sent  ashore.  The  quarantine  in  the  Wear  was 
far  from  efTectivc :  the  station  was  higher  up  the  river  than  the 
loading  moorings,  so  that  suspected  ships  had  to  pass  through  a 
crowd  of  ordinary  shipping  to  get  to  it.  It  appears  that  hardly 
any  ships  were  quarantined,  except  some  from  Dutch  ix)rts 
where  no  cholera  then  existed. 

This  first  experience  of  Asiatic  cholera  on  British  soil 
brought  out  very  clearly  one  character  of  the  infection  which 
was  seen  to  attend  it  everywhere  during  the  following  year,  and 
has  always  attended  it  in  every  subsequent  invasion  of  the 
disease.  The  virus,  for  all  its  opportunities,  showed  a  marked 
preference  for,  an  almost  exclusive  selection  of  the  lowest  and 
least  cleanly  localities,  and  a  considerable  preference  for  persons 

'  A  lahlc  of  the  ttnil^  course  of  the  cholcm  at  Sundcrt&nrl.  which  I  nmst  omit  for 
wiiiit  uf  spnre,  is  given  in  the  evsay  by  IIasIcwimmI  an<l  Mortiey,  History  and  MoHtai 
Trtatmtnl  t%f  Ci^tra  as  it  appear  tU  in  Suutiirtttnii  in  1M31.  London,  iS.^J,  p.  iji. 
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of  drunken  or  negligent  habits.  Sunderland  consisted  of  three 
parts — the  parish  so  named,  the  parish  of  Bishop  Wcarmouth, 
which  was  the  west  end  of  Sunderland  or  the  residential  quarter 
of  the  wealthier  class,  and  across  the  river  the  parish  of  Monk 
Wcarmouth,  with  the  adjoining  Shore.  The  cholera  was  almost 
wholly  confined  to  Sunderland  proper ;  Ainsworth  says  tliat  no 
cases  occurred,  to  his  knowledge,  in  the  parish  of  Bishop 
Wearmouth,  and  not  above  six  in  Monk  Wcarmouth  ;  another 
gave  six  or  eight  cases  in  each  of  these  parishes,  but  increased 
the  estimate  to  eighteen  or  twenty  in  each  according  to  later 
information.  Bishop  Wcarmouth  stood  about  seventy  feet 
higher  than  the  highest  part  of  Sunderland  ;  it  was  well  built, 
and  its  population  of  14,462  (with  363  more  in  the  Pans), 
included  the  whole  of  the  wealtliier  class  with  the  trades 
dependent  on  them.  Monk  Wearmouth,  with  a  population  of 
1498,  and  the  adjoining  Shore  with  a  population  of  6051.  were 
irregularly  built  on  the  north  bank,  and  occupied  by  the  same 
class  (keehncn,  sailors,  labourers  and  workmen  in  the  coal,  iron 
td  shipping  trades)  as  Sunderland  itself;  but  for  some  reason, 
mnccted  perhaps  with  its  soil  and  elevation,  it  escaped  with 
a  very  few  cases  of  cholera'.  The  parish  of  Sunderland,  with  a 
population  of  18,916,  was  not  all  visited  equally.  The  focus  of 
the  cholera,  says  Ainsworth,  was  the  town  moor,  a  large  piece  of 
pasture-land  stretching  to  the  sea-shore  at  the  south-east  end  of 
the  town,  having  a  sul>soil  tenacious  of  water,  marshy  in  tlic 
winter  months,  and  its  roads  almost  impassable.  Upon  this 
open  space  was  deposited,  and  left  to  accumulate  for  weeks 
together,  the  filth  from  the  narrow  lanes  and  passages  of  the 
low-lying  and  crowded  quarter  at  the  seaward  end  of  the  parish, 
to  the  south  of  the  High  Street.  Some  of  the  streets  occupied 
by  the  poorer  class  consisted  of  old  residences  of  the  well-to-do, 
now  divided  into  tenements.  Certain  streets  had  as  many  as  a 
dozen  or  twenty  common  middens,  "  let  in  "  to  the  street  fronts 
of  houses  and  covered  by  trap-doors,  in  which  the  domestic 
refuse  and  sweepings  of  the  street  were  collected  as  a  source  of 
profit,  and  sold  at  stated  times  to  farmers  for  manure.  Most  of 
the  attacks  happened  in  this  low-lying  part  of  Sunderland,  with 
a  soil  and  foundations  sodden  with  filth,  houses  overcrowded 
and  badly  ventilated,  and  its  residents  subject  to  the  alternations 

*  Kell,  however,  siispeclcd  Ih.it  ihcrc  were  many  inalignanl  cjues  in  Monk  Wcmi- 
moulh  after  ihe  3  rst  of  Ociober*  which  were  not  repurted, 
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of  excess  and  want  (with  much  pawning  of  clothes,  &c.)  peculiar 
to  a  port  from  which  one  or  two  hundred  sail  would  leave  with 
a  fair  wind  or  arrive  in  the  river  together'.  About  four  hundred 
were  attacked  in  a  population  of  eighteen  thousand  during  a 
space  of  two  months.  The  cases  among  the  wealthier  classes 
were  nearly  all  in  the  households  of  medical  men  ; — the  mother 
of  one  doctor,  living  with  him,  died  of  Asiatic  cholera,  the  wife 
of  another  came  safely  through  an  attack,  one  or  more  medical 
men  had  the  symptoms  in  one  degree  or  another.  In  the  end  of 
November,  five  old  people  in  the  poor's  house  were  fatally 
attacked  all  at  once,  in  different  parts  of  the  building.  A 
cholera  hospital  had  been  provided  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
outbreak,  but  the  relatives  of  those  attacked  seldom  permitted 
their  removal  to  it,  a  prejudice  against  it  having  been  aroused 
by  the  post-mortem  examination  of  the  first  victims.  Most  of 
the  cases  were  accordingly  treated  at  their  homes,  which  were 
"always  crowded  to  excess  by  the  immediate  attendants  or 
relatives,  and  by  others  from  mere  curiosity."  A  fund  of  two 
tliousand  pounds  was  raised  for  the  distressed  families,  to  which 
the  Government  gave  one  hundred.  Sunderland  became  for 
two  or  three  weeks  a  centre  of  interest  to  medical  men,  wlio 
came  to  see  the  cholera  from  various  parts  of  England,  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  while  MM.  Magendie  and  Guillot  came  from 
I'aris,  and  M.  Dubuc  from  Rouen. 

The  symptoms  and  morbid  anatomy  of  cholera  as  it  was 
known  in  India  were  seen  without  ambiguity  in  the  Sunderland 
epidemic.  In  a  few  cases  death  followed  very  quickly  without 
the  distinctive  intestinal  symptoms  ;  but  usually  the  unmistake- 
able  thing  was  a  sudden  seizure,  often  in  the  night  after  a  hearty 
supper,  marked  by  profuse  "meal-and-watcr"  or  "rice-and-water" 
purging,  by  vomiting,  faintncss  or  sinking  at  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  thirst,  pulselessness,  cramps  of  the  limbs,  restless  tossing, 
coldness,  blueness  and  clamminess  of  the  surface,  and  shrunken 
features.  The  facies  Hippocratiia  had  not  been  seen  on  so 
extensive  a  scale  in   England  since   the  sweating  sickness  of 


I  Cbsiny  Euiys  (p.  41),  **  Al  6r5C  our  epidemic  appeared  only  in  certain  streets  or 
Unc<i,  iiarnciy,  ihc  Fish  landing,  Long  Bank,  Silver  Street,  High  Street,  BiirJcigli 
Slicct,  "SWW  Hill,  Sailors*  Alley,  I.ove  I-inc,  Wooii  Street.  Warren  Street ;  as  also  in 
several  \\\x\v>  in  Uihiiopwearmouth,  the  New  Tuwn,  Ayre's  Quay,  fl»*i  on  the  north 
M(le  of  the  river  in  MonUwcarmouih,  in  several  of  ihc  byelanes  near  the  river... 
Generally  t^penking  the  (li^eose  fixed  its  residence  in  such  places  a*>  medica.1  men  could 
have  pointed  out  h  frion,^' 
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three  hundred  years  before.  The  end  was  sometinnes  in 
coma,  at  other  times  in  delirium  with  convulsive  or  spasm 
movements.  The  chief  point  in  the  morbid  anatomy  was  the 
engorgement  of  the  lungs,  great  veins,  and  right  side  of  the  hearty 
from  which  the  disease  was  named  "  cholera  asphyxia."  The 
blood  was  thick  and  tarry'. 


Extension  of  Cholera  to  the  Tyne,  December,  1831, 
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Before  Sunderland  had  been  declared  by  the  Board  of 
Health  to  be  free  of  cholera,  on  the  7th  of  January,  1832.  the 
infection  had  gained  a  footing  in  Newcastle,  Gateshead,  North 
Shields,  Houghton-le-Spring,  and  some  places  on  the  road  to 
Edinburgh.  The  mildness  of  that  winter  was  somewhat  favour- 
able to  its  diffusion;  in  November  there  had  been  some  days  of 
severe  frost  in  the  midst  of  generally  mild  weather,  December 
was  warmer  than  usual,  the  pastures  being  green  and  spring- 
like, while  January  was  warm  and  dry  almost  beyond  precedent. 
The  first  cases  in  new  centres  were  usually  tramps  or  others  who 
had  come  from  Sunderland';  but  there  were  some  puzzling 
attacks.  Thus  Dixon  says  that  on  I2tli  December,  1831,  he 
visited  a  woman  of  fifty  who  died  of  cholera  after  twelve  hours, 
"in  a  lonely  district  unconnected  in  situation  with  any  previously 
infected  place,"  and  where  there  had  been  no  personal  liability 
to  contagion  ;  a  young  man  lodging  in  the  house  died  three 
days  after  with  the  same  symptoms. 

At  Newcastle,  as  at  Sunderland,  fatal  cases  of  choleraic  disease  »*ere 
discovered  from  the  beginning  of  autumn  ;  one  such,  on  4  August,  ai  the 
vilLige  of  Team,  two  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Newcastle,  was  said  lo  hnvc 
been  as  Htllc  of  the  nature  of  bilious  cholera,  and  as  truly  spasmodic  chol.  t.i. 
as  those  m  the  subsequent  great  epidemic  Another  suspicious  dculi, 
occurred  a  little  below  Newcastle  on  the  26th  October,  the  same  day  as 
the  first  acknowledged  death  from  the  Asiatic  disease  in  Sunderland.  A 
month  passed  before  the  next  death,  marked  by  spasmodic  and  non-bilious 
symptoms,  occurred  at  Newcastle—on  the  26th  November. 

•    >  Besides  the  essay  of  Hoslewood  ami  Morbey,  and  the  paper  by  Dixon,  mpm,  ttw 
following  w«e  written  on  the  Sunderlaml  cholera  :  W.  Ain^wurth.  Oh.  on  the  Am' 
Untial  ChoUra  at  Sundnlmtd,  I^ndon,  1831;  John  Hullcr  KcIJ,  surgeon  to  the  8x1 
Kcfit.,    ChoUra   at  SuHtierliuni  in     1831,    Kdin,     18.14;    ^'    f^cid   Cliuiny,    M.T 
(clinimian   of    the    Local    Board    of    Health),    Ilypcrahthraxis^    or  the    CAv/fra 
Sundertand,  Lond.   1832;  Emile  Dubuc,  Rappi?rt  sur  U  ChoUra  Morhui  <1  Sm 
ittnJ,  XnocatiU,  ek.  Rouen,  1831. 

^  Ainswnrth,    p.   164,  n. s.,  says:  "Dennis  Mc  Gwin,  who  took  tlic  disease 
North  Shields,  came  from  Sunderland,     Hie  first  case  in  South  SI"-'''  ■■- 
from  Gateshead.     A  pettier  woman  look  it  to  Hou[^hton.  a  Iravcllti 
I  have  no  doubt  xXa  arrival  could  similarly  be  (raced  lo  Durlinm,   ' 
Tranent,  all  towns  on  the  simc  high  road.     A  wanderer  alw  perlthcrl  tH  the  Hi 
at  Dtincastcr;  but  luckily  there  were  nn  other  coses.'' 


Winter  epidemic  in  Nnucastle  arid  Gates/trad. 
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At  length,  on  the  7th  of  December,  1S31,  the  Asiatic  cholera 
was  declared  to  be  in  the  town.  The  earliest  cases  of  it  were 
found  in  low-lying  poor  houses  along  the  river'.  Gateshead,  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Tyne,  had  only  two  cases  until  a  day  or 
two  before  Christmas;  at  length,  on  Christmas-day.  there  was  a 
sudden  explosion  of  the  infection  simultaneously  at  many 
points. 

"On  the  25ih  [December,  1831]  about  one  o'clock,"  wrote  Brady*,  "we 
were  assiiiled  by  a  ihirtl  and  fourth  example  of  the  disease,  and  before  the 
next  morning  at  len  o'clock,  very  considerable  numbers  had  fallen  sacrifices 
to  its  pestilential  ravages.  Within  a  space  of  twelve  hours  it  spread  itself 
over  a  diameter  of  two  miles,  and  appeared  to  pay  but  very  little  distinction 
to  altitude  of  situation,  for  the  higher  parts  of  the  town  were  laid  under  its 
stroke  in  an  equal  degree,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  lower.  I'ipewcllgate, 
Hillgate,  the  banks  above  Pipcwellgale,  Oakwcllgate,  the  lanes  leading  from 
it,  Jackson's  chare,  Nun's  Lane,  Wreckington,  Gateshead  Low  Fell,  Low 
Team — situations  as  difierent  in  their  external  character  as  can  well  be 
conceived — were  all  indiscriminately  exposed  to  its  fury." 

Grccnhows  summary  of  this  remarkable  explosion  on  the 
afternoon  and  night  of  Christmas-day  is  that  *'  at  nearly  fifty 
different  points  cases  occurred  almost  at  the  same  instant." 
The  attack  at  Gateshead  was  short  and  severe ;  at  Newcastle 
it  was  less  concentrated  and  of  longer  duration,  affecting  the 
population  in  the  low  and  dissolute  localities  along  the  river, 
such  as  Sandgate  and  the  Close,  while  there  were  two  or  three 
fatalities  about  the  6th  January  among  the  wealthier  residents. 
The  hospital  cases  in  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  to  the  9th  of 
February  were : 


Cases 

IJcalh* 

Sandgate  Hospital 

55 

23 

Castle  Ho5pit.ll 

13 

8 

St  John's  and  .St  Andrew's 

15 

8 

Gateshead  Hospital 

36 

ai 

118 


60 


As  at  Sunderland,  the  bulk  of  the  cases  were  treated  at  their 
homes — r330  cases,  with  437  deaths,  to  the  9th  of  February. 
As  the  whole  number  of  deaths  at  Newcastle  and  Gateshead, 
while  the  cholera  of  1832  lasted,  was  801  in  the  returns  to 
the  Board  of  Health,  it  would  appear  that  the  epidemic  had 

'  T.  M.  Orccnhow,  M.D.,  Cholera  as  ii  Aas  rfcently  appMreil  in  the  Ttfwns  of 
NmvaslU  anU  CaUshtatt,  inffudinj;  Casa^  Ixinilan,  1831;  ITiomas  MulILvin,  M.D., 
Remarks  on  the  ^pitiemu  Disdtse  called  Cholera^  as  it  occurred  in  Xcn^cattU^  E<Hn. 
1831.  {\\c  arrived  a(  Newcastle  from  Edinburgh  on  the  list  Dec.  ami  rcniainctl 
eleven  (lays.) 

*  In  Ijrcenhow,  u.s. 
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draped  on  through  the  spring  and  perhaps  the  summer,  whicl 
were  its  seasons  elsewhere. 

The  colliers'  villages  on  both  sides  of  the  Tyne  for  two  or 
three  miles  above  and   below   Newcastle  and  Gateshead  we 
sharply  visited  at  the  same  time.     Below  Newcastle,  on 
north    bank,   it    invaded    Dent's    Hole,   a    dirty   narrow    lane 
along  the  margin  of  the  river,  overhung  by  its  banks,  filled  with 
mud   and    filth    rising    in   heaps    above    the   thresholds    of   the 
houses ;  also  on  the  same  side.  Walker,  Howden-Pans,  and  so  on 
to  North  Shields  ;  on  the  south  side  below  Gateshead  it  visj 
Felling  and  other  villages.     South  Shields  and  VVcstoe  csca 
for  several  weeks,  but  at   length  about  the  2oth  of  Februarj' 
the   epidemic  began    there   and   caused    147   deaths  before  it 
ceased. 

Some  of  the  worst  village  outbreaks  occurred  above  N 
castle  on  both  sides  of  the  river.     Swalwel,  a  low  dirty  village 
iron-workers,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Dcrwent  with  the  Ty 
had  a  very  virulent  attack.     Dunston,  another  low-lying  vill 
on  the  south  bank,  two  miles  above  Gateshead,  subject  to  inun- 
dation from  the  small  tributary  stream  running  through  it,  had 
twenty-three   deaths   among  the   400  inhabitants   in  about  a 
fortnight,  most  of  the  victims  being  old,  dissipated  and  debil 
tated.     On  the  other  hand,  VVhickam  Fell,  standing  on  the  hi! 
between   Dunston  and   Swalwel,  escaped  with  only  one  c 
while   Hensham,  another  elevated   village   between    Gateshea 
and  Dunston,  escaped  altogether;  just  as  Bykcr,  a  high-lyin 
village  on  the  north  bank,  only  half  a  mile  from  Dent's  Hole, 
had  but  a  single  mild  case. 

On  the  north  bank  above  Newcastle  the  disease  was  mo; 
severe  in  the  villages  of  Bell's  Close,  Lcmington  and  Ncwburn. 
The  epidemic  in  the  last  of  these  was  indeed  unparalleled.  As 
all  the  otlier  villages  attacked,  the  epidemic  was  soon  over,  b 
not  before  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  had  suffered  either  froi 
choleraic  diarrhoea  or  cholera  proper  Newburn  was  a  villag! 
of  some  131  houses,  built  in  the  face  of  the  high  north  bank  of 
the  river  five  miles  above  Newcastle,  its  population  being  55a 
The  houses  stood  in  two  rows,  one  above  the  other,  the  chur 
and  churchyard  standing  in  open  ground  midway  between 
lower  and  upper  streets  of  the  village ;  a  small  stream 
through  it  to  the  Tyne.  The  inhabitants  were  mostly  wherr 
men,   coal    labourers,   or   glassworkers ;    they    were    a    heal 
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community,  above  Indigence,  housed  in  clean,  neat,  comfortably 
furnished  clay-floored  cottages.  The  first  case  of  cholera,  in 
a  man  who  lived  close  to  the  brook,  proved  fatal  on  the  4th 
of  January,  1832.  There  was  no  new  case  until  the  lOth,  after 
which  there  were  several  deaths  every  day.  From  the  night  of 
the  15th  until  noon  of  the  i6th  fifty  were  attacked,  twelve 
or  thirteen  of  them  with  the  worst  kind  of  spasmodic  cholera, 
the  rest  with  diarrhoea.  By  the  2nd  of  February  the  epidemic 
was  over.  Three  hundred  and  twenty  had  either  cholera  or 
cholerine,  of  whom  fifty-seven  died  (the  Board  of  Health  return 
gives  274  cases  and  65  deaths  to  25  January),  the  daily  deaths 
having  been  as  follows' ; 
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Deaths 

4 

I 

11 

4 

12 

3 

13 

4 

H 

6 

»5 

5 

16 

6 

17 

3 

18 

5 

19 

3 

Deaths 

Jan.  20 

3 

31 

2 

32 

3 

33 

3 

34 

3 

% 

I 

3 

37 

1 

28) 

■ 

The  other  chief  centres  of  cholera  in  the  northern  coal  district, 
besides  those  mentioned,  were  Houghton-le-Spring  and  Hetton 
(which  had  together  311  cases  and  66  deaths  to  the  2%  of 
January),  the  colliery  village  of  Earsden,  and  the  port  of  Tyne- 
mouth. 

The  Cholera  of  1832  in  Scotland. 

It  was  not  until  April  that  the  infection  began  to  show  itself 
on  the  same  scale  in  other  parts  of  England.  The  next  parts  of 
the  kingdom  to  be  invaded  after  the  Wear  and  the  Tyne  were 
jhe  cual  and  iron  districts  of  East  Lothian  and  Lanarkshire,  the 
cities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  becoming  infected  soon  after. 
A  fatal  case,  in  a  destitute  tramping  sailor  occurred  at  Don- 
caster,  in  the  beginning  of  January,  but  led  to  no  outbreak  ; 
two  fatal  cases  occurred  at  Morpeth  about  the  same  time,  the 
second  of  the  two  in  a  bagman  who  had  just  spent  three  days 
making  his  rounds  in  Newcastle  and  the  infected  villages  near 
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it.     It  was  on  the  high   road   to    Edinburgh,  at  Uaddingt 
Tranent  and  Musselburgh,  that  the  next  focus  of  cholera  v 
established.    Previous  to  the  14th  of  January  there  had 
47  cases,  with  18  deaths,  in  and  near  Haddington,  among  the 
miners  and  others  of  the  labouring  class.     At  Tranent,  scv 
miles  nearer  Edinburgh  on  the  main  road,  with  a  population 
^1700  miners  and  labourers,  a  boy  died  of  cholera  on  the  iS 
January,  tJie  infection  spreading  so  rapidly  that  before  the  25 
there  had  been  61  attacks  with  26  deaths,  which  rose  to  205 
attacks  and   60  deaths  by  the  8th  of  February.     A  few  cast 
occurred  also  at  North  Berwick  and  a  good  many  at  Prest 
Pans;  while  Musselburgh  became  the  scene  of  one  of  the  m 
deadly  outbreaks  in  the  whole  history. 

Musselburgh,  with  Fishcrrow,  was  not  then  the  place  of  vill 
which  it  afterwards  became,  but  was  occupied   by  a  work! 
class,  who  combined  the  three  industries  of  coal-mining,  wcavi 
or  other   factory  work,  and   fishing.     To   add   to  the  ordina 
insanitary  risks  of  such  a  combination,  some  fifteen  hundred 
hands  had  been  out  of  work  for  two  months,  and  were  in 
state   of  great   misery-."     The   first   case   of  cholera   appear 
there  on  Wednesday,  the  i8th  January,  three  days  after  the  fi 
death  at  Tranent.     The  virulence  and  certainty  of  the  infccli 
will  appear  from  the  following  by  D.  M.  Moir,  the  distingui 
author  of  Mansie  Waugh  and  other  writings  in  prose  or 
who  practised  his  profession  at  Musselburgh: 


I 

I 

i 


ish< 


"A  girl  at  Musselburgh,  whose  mother  kept  a  lodging-house,  was 
in  a  state  of  complete  collapse  on  the  morningof  Thursday,  the  19th  Januai 
^the  day  after  the  hrst  appearance  of  the  pestilence.     She  died  on 
afternoon,  between  five  and  six.  and  was  buncd  by  moonlii^ht  the  sai 
evening..  .The  mother  during  the  niyht  of  Saturday  was  also  simil.  ' 
and  felt  a  victim  on  the  following  noon.     Her  sister,  who  had  w 
Leith  on  the  same  morning  to  condole  with  her  in  her  family  disirc 
immediately  affected  on  entering  the  house  ;  but  her  symptoms  bcin 
looked  in  the  misery  around  her,  medical  assistance  was  not  called  in, 
on  the  return  of  the  nieces  from  the  interment,  their  aunt  was  discov 
dead  on  the  floor  of  the  dwelling.     Her  husband,  Ha.xtcr,  a  man  of  inl 
perate  habits,  came  out  to  enquire  into  her  fate;  and  immediately  on 
return  home  to  Leith  was  seized  with  the  distemper  and  died." 

In  three  weeks  there  were  more  deaths  from  cholera  than  front 
all  causes  in  the  whole  of  an  ordinary  year.  To  the  2rnd  of 
February,  just  over  a  month  from  its  outbreak,  the  disease  h; 
attacked  435.  of  whom  193  died.  The  medical  profession  ^tl 
senior  of  whom  was  a  man  of  original  talent,  Thomas  Browi 
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author  of  an  essay  on  smallpox,  in  180S,  and  one  on  the  Indian 
cholera  in  1824),  were  greatly  taxed  by  the  numerous  calls  upon 
them :  Moir  met  one  night  a  young  colleague  who  complained 
of  feeling  ill,  and  was  advised  by  the  former  to  go  home  at 
once;  he  continued  his  rounds  for  an  hour  longer,  and  died  of 
cholera  next  morning.  Edinburgh,  only  five  miles  distant,  was 
in  constant  communication  with  Musselburgh  ;  and  at  length 
three  or  four  cases  appeared  in  the  city  in  persons  who  had 
been  at  the  infected  place.  The  Edinburgh  cases,  however,  did 
not  multiply  rapidly ;  to  the  8th  of  February,  there  had  been  8 
cases  with  four  deaths;  to  the  2Sth  of  February,  35  cases,  with 
18  deaths;  to  the  20th  of  March,  39  cases,  with  20  deaths. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  suburb  of  Water  of  Lcith,  had  48  cases, 
with  23  deaths  at  the  same  date.  On  the  6th  April,  1832,  the 
figures  for  Edinburgh  and  certain  of  its  suburbs  respectively 
were : 

CloM  Deolhi 

Portobello  44  24 

Water  of  Lcith  58  30 

Canonmills  iS  12 

Duddingston  xo  3 

Edinburgh  62  38 

Of  the  border  towns.  Hawick  was  infected  on  the  14th  January, 
probably  from  Morpeth,  and  had  a  not  very  extensive  epidemic, 
of  somewhat  mild  type'.  Coldstream,  on  the  Tweed,  a  few 
miles  above  Bcnvick.  had  109  cases  and  n  deaths  to  the  20th 
of  March. 

Meanwhile  the  infection  had  sought  out  the  weak  spots  in 
the  west  of  Scotland — the  mining  and  weaving  villages  in 
Lanarkshire,  the  city  of  Glasgow  and  the  manufacturing  town 
of  Paisley.  On  Sunday,  the  22nd  January,  a  boy  was  taken  ill 
in  church  at  Kirkintilloch  (a  village  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde 
canal,  seven  miles  north-east  of  Glasgow),  and  died  next 
morning:  that  was  the  first  case  in  the  west  of  Scotland. 
Cases  multiplied  in  Kirkintilloch,  so  that  by  the  6th  of  March 
there  had  been  thirty-two  deaths,  but  no  more  for  the  rest  of 
the  season.  A  few  days  after  the  boy  was  seized  in  church 
there,  a  first  case  occurred  in  the  mining  village  of  Coatbridge. 
six  or  seven  miles  to  the  south-east,  in  an  old  man  living  in  a 
"back  land"  in  very  poor  circumstances,  who  had   not  been 


I  John  tktuglns.  M.D.,  "History  of  ibe  Epidemic  Cholera  of  Hawick,**  in  Choitra 
Qautltx  no.  6,  April  7,  p.  934. 
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in  Kirkintilloch  nor  had  communication  with  sucJ^  as  h; 
there ;    other  cases  followed  slowly,  and  at   length   there  w; 
a  more  severe  outbreak. 

Glasgow  at  once  took  precautions,  A  Board  of  Health  h; 
been  formed  there  early  in  the  summer  of  183 1.  In  Februarj 
it  had  command  of  ;^8ooo  raised  by  voluntaiy  subscriptions 
and  it  made  provision  of  236  cholera  beds  in  five  hospitals.  Tl 
theatres  were  closed,  and  "evening  sermons'*  discouraged  ;  whil< 
alt  the  passenger  boats  (for  a  time  also  the  goods  barges)  on  the 
Forth  and  Clyde  canal,  and  on  the  Monkland  canal  (near  X\ 
which  was  Coatbridge)  were  stopped.  District  committees  wci 
formed  in  all  parts  of  the  city. 

The  first  victim  was  Janet  Lindsay,  a  drunlcen  old  woman  who  lodj 
with  widow  I'roudfoot  and  her  daughter  in  Todd's  Close,  Gooscdubs ;  si 
was  asthmatic,  and  had  not  been  beyond  the  Gooscdubs  for  weeks.  H( 
seizure,  with  vomiting  and  purging,  was  on  the  afternoon  of  Thursday 
yth  Fcljruary,  and  her  death  on  Saturday  morning.  Also  on  the  9th  Fcbruai 
in  the  suburb  of  Woodside,  remote  from  Gooscdubs,  the  infant  of  one  Mcr 
was  attacked  with  cholera,  suffered  much  from  cramps  on  the  loth  and  di( 
on  the  nth,  the  father,  mother  And  others  of  the  family  afterwards  sufferii 
from  cholera.  The  third  case,  fatal  in  a  few  hours,  appcired  early  in  tl 
morning  of  Friday  the  loth  in  a  boy  living  in  Millroad  Street,  a  mile  cast 
the  Gooscdubs,  who  had  been  subject  to  diarrhoea  for  some  weeks.  T 
fourth  victim  was  a  gardener  in  Macalpine  Street,  a  locahty  also  remote  froi 
the  Gooscdubs  and  in  the  opposite  direction  from  Millroad  Street,  who  hj 
walked  three  miles  to  Pollokshaws  on  the  9th,  and  had  partaken  of  lea  wit 
friends  at  Crossmylonf  on  his  way  back,  in  excellent  health  :  he  was  sci« 
at  midnight  with  purging,  and  died  on  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day. 
fifth  case  was  in  Partirk  on  the  lith,  the  sixth  in  liridgegale  on  the  I2tl 
not  far  fruiii  the  clobc  in  the  Gooscdubs  where  the  first  case  had  occun 
Uii  the  ryih  the  first  of  many  cases  occurred  in  Paisley,  and  on  the  same  dj 
there  was  a  case  at  Maryhill  (population  of  some  500),  followed  by  six  moi 
before  the  next  afternoon.  Thus  there  were,  besides  the  case  of  cholera  ' 
the  very  heart  of  old  Glasgow,  half-a-dozen  other  cases  the  same  day  or 
the  next  day  or  two,  at  scattered  points  all  round  the  city.  About  fifty  of  tl 
neighbours  had  visited  Janet  Lindsay  in  Todd's  Close,  and  some  had  hcl] 
to  lay  her  out.  The  next  case  in  the  close  was  of  a  woman  who  had  stop( 
in  the  street  to  talk  with  the  widow  Proudfooi  shortly  after  the  body  had  bc< 
removed  ;  this  woman  was  seized  at  seven  next  morning  (Sunday,  the  I3t 
Feb.).  and  died  in  the  hospital  after  twenty-four  hours.  Three  days  passi 
and  then  there  occurred  two  other  cases,  both  fatal,  in  Todd's  Close,  one  of 
them  being  the  widow  Proudfoot  herself,  who  refused  to  be  taken  to  vhc^ 
hospital,  and  would  receive  no  other  medicine  or  cordial  but  whisky.  Ng 
other  cases  occurred  in  the  close  for  several  weeks ;  but  within  a  range 
two  hundred  yards  of  it  there  were  46  cases  from  the  13th  to  the 
of  Fchruarj'.  It  was,  indeed  to  this  region  of  Glasgow,  the  Gooscdubs 
the  Wynds,  that  the  infection  was  chiefly  confined  for  the  first  few  weeks; 
was  especially  severe  in  Francis's  Close,  Broomielaw,  a  collection  of  sti 
wretched  hovels,  in  which  some  twenty  died  of  cholera  ^    The  state  of 


'  Chiefly  fmm  the  paper  Uy  Professor  George  Watt,  Gtat- 
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three  old  Wynds  of  Glasgow  and  of  other  the  like  localities  has  been  already 
referred  to  under  a  date  a  year  or  two  before  the  outbreak  of  cholera  (supra 
p.  598). 

No  better  instance  could  be  given  of  the  inscrutable  ways  in 
which  the  infection  of  cholera  found  out  the  weak  places  and 
the  likely  subjects  than  the  explosion  in  the  Glasgow  Town's 
Hospital  or  pauper  infirmary  on  the  22nd  of  February,  some 
twelve  days  after  the  first  cases  in  various  parts  of  the  city  and 
suburbs. 

The  infiminry,  built  in  two  blocks  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Clyde, 
contained  395  inmates  occupying,'  396  beds,  some  60  or  70  of  whom  were 
insane  or  fatuous.  The  fatuous  lived  in  ground-floor  cells  of  the  north  block, 
from  seven  to  eleven  feet  square,  with  a  stone  vaulted  roof,  a  stone  floor,  no 
fireplace,  damp  from  situation  and  want  of  sun,  but  all  the  more  damp  from 
being  often  washed  owing  to  the  uncleanly  habits  of  the  inmates.  At  eight 
on  the  morning  of  the  2?nd  February  two  fatuous  paupers  in  adjoining  cells 
were  found  cold  nnd  pulseless;  they  had  vomited  and  purged  during  the 
night,  although  they  had  been  well  the  evening  before  ;  each  of  the  two  cells 
had  three  beds  with  hve  occupants.  One  of  the  two  seiicd  died  next  day, 
the  other  recovered  in  a  week,  having  had  severe  spasms  and  a  degree  of 
collapse.  Cases  appeared  almost  at  the  same  time  in  various  parts  of  the 
building,  most  of  them  in  scattered  individuals,  but  in  one  instance  in  as 
many  as  five  together  in  a  garret  holding  twenty-two.  From  the  22nd 
February  to  the  9th  of  M:u-ch  there  were  64  attacks  of  cholera  in  this  pauper 
institution*.  IJcsides  the  live  deaths  in  the  Sunderland  Workhouse,  inis 
was  the  hrst  of  many  instances  of  the  remarkable  invasion  of  such  insti- 
tutions. 

Until  July  the  infection  had  been  limited  in  Glasgow  to 
certain  of  the  lowest  localities,  and  even  in  these  it  had  declined 
almost  to  extinction  in  the  last  week  of  May.  As  the  summer 
advanced  it  increased  somewhat  again,  and  in  the  first  days  of 
August  it  took  a  sudden  start,  reaching  a  maximum  of  181 
attacks  in  one  day,  and  817  in  a  week.  It  was  no  longer 
confined  to  the  poorest  districts,  but  became  diffused  all  over 
Glasgow,  so  that  "  there  was  scarcely  a  street  where  one  or  more 
cases  did  not  occur."  From  this  enormous  prevalence  in  August, 
it  declined  again  in  September,  but  once  more  took  a  start  in 
the  last  few  days  of  that  month  and  in  the  first  week  or  two  of 
October.  The  last  outburst  was  ascribed  to  the  eflfects  of  the 
Glasgow  public  holiday  on  28  September,  to  celebrate  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  for  Scotland,  but  the  course  of  the 
epidemic  clearly  followed  the  season,  being  precisely  parallel  in 
Edinburgh,  in  Dumfries  and  in  the  coast  towns  of  Fife.     From 

'  W.  Auchincloss,  M.D..  "  Report  of  the  Epidemic  Cholera  as  it  anpearctl  in  the 
TownS  lloftpii.il  of  Glasgow  In  Kcbmnry  and  March,  i**^!,"  Gim.  MM.  Jouru.  v. 
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the  middle  of  October,  the  disease  declined  rapidly  and  was 
extinct  before  the  middle  of  November.  The  following  table 
shows  week  by  week  the  number  of  new  cases  reported  daily  to 
the  Board  of  Health,  and  the  deaths  in  each  week  \ 
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Week 

New 

Week 

New 

Week 

New 

ending 

cases 

Deaths 

ending 

cases 

Deaths 

eoding 

cases 

Deaths 

Feb.    10 

62 

21 

May 

20 

41 

31 

Aug. 

»9 

483 

228 

26 

lU 

46 

27 

21 

II 

26 

419 

178 

Mar.     4 

68 

39 

June 

3 

6 

7 

Sept 

2 

231 

122 

II 

8S 

60 

10 

45 

17 

? 

117 

50 

18 

94 

50 

17 

72 

39 

16 

60 

31 

25 

150 

61 

24 

168 

70 

23 

84 

33 

April    I 

138 

74 

July 

I 

127 

72 

30 

165 

90 

8 

112 

57 

8 

»3« 

62 

Oct 

7 

310 

140 

'5 

99 

50 

'S 

H3 

68 

14 

173 

95 

22 

120 

60 

22 

229 

lOI 

21 

95 

58 

29 

71 

40 

29 

218 

113 

28 

47 

29 

May     6 

71 

39 

Aug. 

5 

817 

356 

Nov. 

4 

4J 

18 

13 

73 

39 

12 

699 

339 

II 

10 

n 

Total 

6208 

3005 

The  effect  of  the  epidemic  upon  the  general  mortality  of 
Glasgow  is  shown  in  the  table  of  deaths  from  all  causes  and 
from  cholera  month  by  month,  compiled  from  the  burial  rois- 
ters, which  make  the  cholera  deaths  161  more  than  the  returns 
to  the  Board  of  Health. 

Glasgow  Morialiiy  in  1832. 


All 

Cholera 

deaths 

deaths 

Jan. 

824 

— 

Feb. 

874 

87 

March 

955 

264 

April 

816 

229 

May 

677 

125 

June 

783 

196 

All 

Cholera 

deaths 

deaths 

July 

990 

441 

Aug. 

1755 

1222 

Sept 

749 

243 

Oct 

755 

334 

Nov. 

529 

25 

Dec 

571 

10,278 


3166 


While  the  cholera  lasted  (12  Feb.-ii  Nov.)  the  burials  from 
all  other  or  ordinary  causes  were  4958;  in  the  corresponding 
nine  months  of  1831  they  were  4862,  having  been  excessive  in 
that  year  owing  to  fever.  The  baptisms  from  1$  December, 
1831,  to  14  December,  1832,  were  3388;  so  that  the  cholera 
alone  destroyed  nearly  as  many  lives,  chiefly  adult,  as  there 
were  children  born  in  the  year. 


>  James  Cleland,  LL.D.,  and  James  Corkindale,  M.D.,  EiUn.  Med,  Surg,  yhmm, 
XXXIX.  503. 
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Upwards  of  a  thousand  of  the  cases  were  treated  at  the 
Albion  Street  Hospital,  under  the  direction  of  Dr  Lawrie,  who 
had  had  a  large  experience  of  cholera  in  India.  His  statistics 
are  as  follows  * : 

Albion  Street  Cholera  Hospital,  Glasgow,  Feb.—Sept.  1832. 

Percentases 
of  deaths 

64*9 


Males 

Femaies 

Botb 

1  sexes 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases            Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

370 

251 

662               419 

1032 

670 
Percentage 

Ages 

Caiies 

Deaths 

ofdeattu 

0—7 

43 

25 

58-1 

7—20 

93 

47 

505 

20—30 

231 

112 

48*8 

30—40 

211 

137 

64-9 

40—50 

204 

136 

50—60 

116 

95 

8ro 

Over  60 

<34 

120 

89*5 

Monthly  Cases  auet  Deaths. 

Cases 

Deaths 

Percentfl«es 
oT  deaths 

Feb. 

40 

33 

825 

March 

97 

69 

711 

April 

122 

81 

66-3 

May 

5! 

40 

71-4 

June 

126 

94 

74'5 

July 

240 

143 

59*5 

Aug. 

273 

176 

64-4 

Sept 

64 

33 

51*5 

The  noteworthy  points  are  :  first,  the  great  excess  of  women 
admitted,  which  was  observed  also  at  Edinburgh ;  secondly,  the 
higher  rate  of  fatality  at  the  two  extremes  of  life,  which  is  the 
rule  in  some  other  infections;  and  thirdly,  the  lower  ratio  of 
deaths  to  cases  during  the  height  of  the  epidemic  in  the  end  of 
summer,  which  is  explained,  as  Craigie  remarked  for  Edinburgh, 
simply  by  the  fact  that  the  infection  was  no  longer  in  the  worst 
localities,  but  was  attacking  "  a  greater  number  of  persons,  and 
consequently  much  better  constitutions." 

The  Glasgow  cholera  of  1832  was  far  more  destructive  than 
that  of  Edinburgh  per  head  of  the  population,  according  to  the 
following : 

Glasgow  Edinburgh 

Population  202,426  136,301 

Atucks  of  Cholera  6208  1886 

Deaths  by  Cholera  3005  1065 

1  J.  Adair  Lawrie,  M.D.,  "Report  of  the  Albion  SUeet  Chokra  Hospital/'   Glas, 
Med.  Jmrn,  V.  309,  416. 


^static  Cholera. 


The   fluctuations   of  the   eijidemic   in   the  two   cities  wei 
closely  parallel.     In  Edinburgh  from  the  middle  of  February  t< 
the  middle  of  June  the  new  cases  usually  ranged  from  dvc 
ten  or  fifteen  a  day,  with  an  occasional  excess,  as  on  the  29th  of 
April    when    there    were    twenty-six    persons    seized.      As    jOi 
Glasgow,   there  was   a   marked    lull    in   the   end   of  May  an< 
beginning    of   June,   after    which    the    seizures    became    more 
common   and   remained  somewhat  steady  to  the  end  of  July, 
some  days  having  as  many  as   twenty  attacks.      The  largesl 
number   in   one  day  in   August   was  nineteen,  the   Septembe 
maximum  sixteen  (on  the  28th).     Edinburgh  thus  missed  thel 
enormous   outburst   that   Glasgow   had    in    August,   while    the 
September  experiences  were  much  the  .same  in  the  two  citif 
The  first  week  of  October,  which  was  the  time  of  a  secon< 
maximum  in  Glasgow  (far  below  that  of  August),  was  the  woi 
time  of  the  whole  epidemic  in  Edinburgh,  the  cases  comin] 
from  all  parts  of  the  city,  as   in   Glasgow  they  had  done   ii 
August 

Successive  days  of  most  exUnstve  Cholera  in  Edinburxh,  1832. 


Oct 


This  gives  214  cases   in  the  week  ending  7th  October, 
compared  with  Glasgow's  310  in  the  same  week. 

At  the  Castle  Hill  Cholera  Hospital,  318  were  admitted  aii< 
187  died.  The  ages,  with  the  rates  of  fatality  at  each  age-period, 
agree  closely  with  those  already  given  for  the  chief  hospital  11 
Glasgow.  The  smaller  ratio  of  hospital  fatality  in  the  second 
half  of  the  epidemic  was  perhaps  more  marked  in  Edinburgh 
119  cases,  with  85  deaths,  from  the  opening  of  the  hospital  l< 
5  July;  199  cases,  with  97  deaths,  from  5  July  to  the  closing 
the  hospital.  That  larger  proportion  of  recoveries  may  havi 
been  due  in  part,  Craigie  thinks,  to  better  methods  of  treatnientj 
but,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  mainly  owing  to  the  greater  numl 
of  strong  constitutions  among  those  attacked  over  a  wider 
of  the  city. 

IJeyond  the  statistics  and  other  particulars  for  Glasgow  an< 
Edinburgh,  and  the  minute  accounts  of  the  first  outbreaks  in  tW 
beginning  of  the  year,  there  is  little  exactly  recorded   of  thi 


New  cM«s 

N«w  ca 

I 

22 

Oct. 

6 

30 

3 

23 

7 

27 

3 

44     1 

8 

18 

4 

^5 

9 

'3 

5 

23 

10 

26 
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cholera  of  1S32  in  the  rest  of  Scotland;  but  the  following 
table,  compiled  according  to  counties  from  the  alphabetical 
list  of  the   London   Board  of  Health,  will  serve  to  show  the 

epidemic  in  outline. 


Deaths  by  Asiatic  Cholera  in  Scot/tiMrf,  1832, 


Counties 
Caithness 


I           Sutherland 

^K       Hoss  and  Cromarty 

lOJ 

vii 

^^        Inverness-shirc 
Nairnshire 

5 

iii 
i 

^_        Moray 

^m        Abcrdccn&hiru 
'             Kincardine 
,             Forfarihirc 

'5 
108 

55^ 

i 
ii 

iv 

iVrthshire 

Kite  aiid  Kinrrt«w 

Si 
30  i 

V 

xii 

East  Luthian 

»i3 

vii 

Bcrwickttbirc 
Midlothian 

4' 
17H0 

xiii 

IJnliihgowshire 

Clacktnaitnan&hirc 

Stirlingshire 

75 
U7 

i 

X 

Lanarkshire 

3.^75 

xii 

Ucnfrcwslure 

Du  in  bartons  hi  re 

Bute 

Argyle 

Ayrshire 

Kirkcudltntiblshire 

Uuinfric>shire 

Roxburgluhire 

loot 

M 

441 

34 

xi 
iii 

ii 

X 

iv 

V 

i 

Na  of 
places 
Deaths  Attacked  in  each  county 

96  iii       '\^'ick  ($9,  Thurso  36,  Latheron  1 

Tain  55,  Dinf»waU  17,  Avoch  i?,  Cromarty  ir. 

Several  nlla^vs  no  return 
Inverness  177 
Nairn  5 

Kathvcn  (Buckie)  15 

Aberdeen  and  Kc^otdce  99,  Collie&ton  9 

Dundee  511,  Cu^wr  Angns    17,   Arbroath   13, 

Lift  and  Benvic  10 
rcrth66,Auchterarder  7,Kcnmorc4,  Tullinllan  3 
Cu^xir  and  district  roS,  KirknUlynnd  Dunnikicr 

104,  Dysart  39,  Wester  Wemyss  17,  Kinj;- 

hom     15,    BurntLsl.ind     13,    An&truthcr    10, 

Leven   14,  St  Andrews  3 
Tranent  78,  Haddington   65.   Dunbar  etc.  38, 

Freslonpaii^i  18 
Coldstream  41 
Edinburgh    lortii,   Suburbs  of,    146,    Leilh   167, 

Musu.'Ibur};1i  and  Kishcrrow  ?03i  Ncwhaven 

52,  Portoliello  33 

Clackmannan  75 

Alloa  71,  Stirling  3;,  Falkirk  36,  Larherl  31, 

Baifron  98,  St  Ninian's   15,  Buthkenncr   10, 

Canridcn  13,  Grangemouth  8 
Glasgow  3005,  Pollokshaws  143,  Govan  77,  Old 

Monkland  115,  Ruihcrglcn  65 
Paisley  444,  Greenock  436,  Port  01asgi:)w  69 
Duiubarton  67,  Bunhill  13,  Helensburgh  6 
Kulhc^ay  14 

Invcrary  35,  Campbelllown  10 
Kilmarnock  105,  Ayr  190,  Dairy  11,  Irvine  19 
Troi^uccr  (M.Txwclltown)  125,  ICirkcudbiighl  3 
Dumfries  418.  Caerlavcrock  15 
Hawick  34  (second  outbreak  only). 


Near  Glasgow  numerous  centres  of  cholera  were  established, 
among  which  Paisley,  Greenock  and  Dumbarton  suffered  heavily 
during  the  same  space  as  Glasgow,  from  I'cbruary  to  November. 
Rothesay.  CampbcUtown  and  Inverary  had  epidemics  in  spring 
or  early  summer.  In  June  and  July  the  infection  was  carried 
effectually  into  Ayrshire  (an  earlier  importation  to  Doura,  near 
Kilwinning,  in  March,  having  proved  abortive)  and  caused  great 
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mortalities  at  Kilmarnock'  and  Ayr",  as  well  as  much  alarm  an 
a  good   many  deaths  at   Dalr}*,   Irvine  and  Loudoun.      In  the 
latter  half  of  September  a  most  disastrous  outbreak  began  in 
Dumfries  and  in  the  neighbouring  Maxwclltown'. 

The  epidemic  in  Leith  and  Newhaven  proceeded  at  the 
same  time  as  in  Edinburgh.  Another  important  centre  was  the 
midland  coal-field  of  Stirlingshire  and  Lanarkshire,  where 
mortality  was  mostly  autumnal,  I*crth  had  been  reached  early 
March,  Dundee  at  the  end  of  April,  the  latter  having  a  visitat 
on  the  same  scale  as  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Paisley  and  GreenockT 
From  Dundee,  Cupar  Fife  was  infected  about  the  middle  oi 
August,  and  had  a  severe  epidemic  almost  confined  to  pauper 
In  the  autumn  there  was  much  cholera  among  the  fishin 
population  from  Thurso  to  Dunbar  and  Berwick.  Invcxn 
had  been  infected  early  in  May,  and  was  probably  the  ecu 
from  which  the  disease  spread  in  the  end  of  summer,  during  t 
herring  fishery,  to  the  coast  towns  and  fishing  villages,  as  well 
to  Tain  and  Dingwall.  Only  a  few  of  these  places  made  retu 
to  the  Board  of  Health;  but  it  is  probable  from  what  Hug 
Miller  relates  of  the  villages  near  Cromarty  that  the  disease  h 
been  more  widely  spread.  That  author  has  described  the  condi* 
tion  of  things  in  his  native  town.  Its  landlocked  bay  had  been 
made  a  quarantine  station,  and  was  full  of  shipping  flying  ih 
yellow  flag.  Cholera  had  "  more  than  decimated  "  the  villa 
of  Portmahomak  and  Inver,  and  was  prevalent  in  the  parishes 
Nigg  and  Urquhart,  with  the  towns  of  Inverness,  Nairn,  Avoc 
Dingwall  and  Rosemarkic.  The  numerous  dead  at  Inver 
buried  in  the  sand,  infected  cottages  had  been  burned  down,  t 
infected  hamlets  of  Hilton  and  Balintore  had  been  shut  ofl"  fro: 
the  neighbouring  country  by  a  cordon*.  The  citizens  of 
Cromarty,  hitherto  untouched,  followed  the  advice  of  Miller  at 
a  public  meeting  and  took  the  law  into  their  own  hands^ 
guarding  all  the  approaches  to  their  peninsula  and  subject 


'  Mofith.  Jonrn.  Med.  Sc,  March,  1850,  p.  joa. 
■  Wood,  ahs.  Mat.  y,>uni,  vi.  1833. 

*  Grieve,  Month,  JourH.  Mtd.  Sc.  IX.  1849,  p.  777. 

*  ScoU,  Edin,  Med.  and  Surg.  Joutit.  XXXIX.  S76.  For  a  whole  month  il  wu 
conlined  tu  one  $ubur1>.  All  the  i^rlier  coacs  were  without  exception  faLa].  There 
were  150  cases  and  65  deaths 

*  It  is  probably  to  Portmahrjtnak  or  Inver  tli.it  Howiwm  refers  in  the  fol 
{i.anfrt,  10  Nov.    18.^1,  p.  103):  Chtilrm  hri)kc  oul  in  a  small  villa^  sever 
from  Tain,  onii  in  a  few  days  it  carried  off  41  out  of  a  (wpulation  of  130  I 
Cofftns  cuuld  not  be  made  fast  enoufjh.     Many  were  buried  in  sulcloth.     The 
lied  from  their  houses  to  the  fields. 
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irrivals  to  fumigation  with  sulphur  and  to  some  undcscnbed 
application  of  chloride  of  lime.  The  infection,  however,  got  in 
by  an  unguarded  channel.  A  Cromarty  fisherman  had  died  of 
cholera  at  Wick  ;  his  clothes  had  been  ordered  to  be  burned, 
but  a  brother  of  the  dead  man,  who  was  in  Wick  at  the  time, 
secured  some  of  them  and  brought  them  home.  He  kept  them 
in  his  chest  for  a  month  before  he  ventured  to  open  It.  Next 
day  he  was  seized  with  cholera  and  died  in  two  days.  Thereafter 
the  disease  crept  about  the  streets  and  lanes  for  weeks,  striking 
down  both  the  hale  and  the  worn-out.  Pitch  and  tar  were  kept 
burning  during  the  night  at  the  openings  of  the  infected  lanes; 
the  clothes  of  the  dead  were  burned  ;  many  of  the  fishers  left 
their  cottages  and  lived  in  the  caves  on  the  hill  until  the  danger 
was  past*. 

Among  the  numerous  fishing  villages  of  the  Moray  Firth, 
Buckie  is  the  only  one  given  as  severely  touched  by  the  infection 
(fifteen  deaths).  Only  one  small  village  of  the  Aberdeenshire 
coast,  Collicston,  is  known  to  have  had  cholera  (nine  deaths)\ 
The  Aberdeen  epidemic  was  not  severe,  and  appears  to  have 
been  mostly  in  the  fishers'  quarter.  The  Montrose  district 
escaped  altogether  in  11832;  but  in  June,  1S33,  the  true  Asiatic 
cholera  broke  out  in  the  fishing  villages  of  Ferryden  and 
Boddin,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  South  Esk  from  Montrose, 
Arbroath  had  a  few  deaths  in  August,  1S32,  while  several  of  the 
small  towns  on  the  coast  of  Fife  had  from  that  time  to  the  end 
of  the  year  visitations  which  were  only  less  alarming  than  those 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  To  sum  up  the  epidemic  in  Scotland,  it  caused  nearly 
ten  thousand  deaths,  of  which  Glasgow  and  its  suburbs  had 
about  one-third,  Edinburgh,  Leith,  Dundee,  Greenock,  Paisley 
and  Dumfries,  another  third,  while  a  large  part  of  the  remainder 
occurred  among  the  mining  and  fishing  populations^. 

'  Hugh  Miller.  j»i>5iA«»/j(iwrf5fA(?w//r«u/<'rx,  Chap.  xxii. 

•  The  good  account  by  Patcrson,  "  Oiiscrvaliona  on  Cholera  as  it  ai)|)eflnHl  al 
Odlicslon  aiicJ  Footdce."  Edin.  J/c/.  *uui  Surg.  Joum.  Xl.ix.  (1838),  p.  40M.  show* 
hiiw  much  jiaaic  a  mortMity  of  nine  >tiXMl  for. 

■  Sir  J.  V.  .Siiii|«son  gave  to  1  'r  (Jravcs  of  Dublin  a  list  of  some  plates  in  Scullnml 
when:  triiulcra  hail  api>care<I,  which  contains  the  arhlilionol  names  of  llclins4)ale 
(13  July).  Fort  William  (34  Squ.),  Furl  Ucorgc  {7  Mnyt,  Islay  (33  Oct.),  Portpatrick 
(7  Aug.),  Crictr  (a  Oct.),  and  Kcl«o  (19  Oct.). 
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The  Cholera  of  1832  in  Ireland. 

The  forecast  of  Orton  in  the  summer  of  1S31,  that  Trelai 
would  be  the  chosen  soil  of  the  Asiatic  pestilence  owing  to 
state  of  misery,  at  that  time,  of  the  mass  of  its  people,  was 
realized  in  a  measure  But  the  cholera  in  Ireland,  as  elsewhere 
in  Europe,  showed  itself  chiefly  as  an  urban  disease,  fallii 
disastrously  upon  the  poorest  quarters  of  Dublin,  Limeric! 
Cork,  Galway,  Sligo,  Drogheda  and  other  towms,  but  by 
means  seriously  upon  the  immense  population  who  occupii 
the  country  cabins.  Scotland,  indeed,  had  a  higher  ratio 
cholera  deaths  than  Ireland  per  head  of  the  population;  whei 
Dublin  had  nearly  twice  as  many  deaths  as  Glasgow,  th« 
populations  being  almost  exactly  equal  (about  200,000),  ani 
Cork  had  nearly  the  same  number  as  Liverpool.  The  followii 
table  gives  the  comparison  of  the  throe  divisions  of  the  Unit< 
Kingdom,  including  the  cholera  deaths  of  1831  in  England,  but 
not  those  of  1833,  which  were  more  numerous  in  Ireland  than 
elsewhere. 


Populatian  in  i8)t 

Cbolen  d«aib« 

England  and  Wales 

i3.S97.l87 

2I,8S2 

Ireland 

7.784.539 

20,070 

Scotland 

2,365,114 

9S92 

The  first  undoubted  case  of  Asiatic  cholera  was  foun< 
Dublin  on  22  March,  1832.     On  the  25th  of  that  month,  ilart] 
who  was   physician  to  all   the   Dublin  prisons,  notified  to  tl 
Board  of  Health  cases  in  the   Richmond   Bridewell  which  hi 
believed   to  be  true  spasmodic  or  malignant  cholera*.     It 
reported  from  Cork  on  the  I2th  of  April,  from  Belfast  on  tl 
14th,  Tralee  on  the  2Sth,  Galway  on  the  12th  of  May,  Limericl 
on  the  14th,  Tuam  the  4th  of  June,  Waterford  the  ist  of  July^ 
but  not   until  21   August  from  Wexford  and  about  tlic  sai 
time  from  Londonderry.     Doubtless  remoteness  from  the  ordi 
nary  routes  of  vagrants  was  the  reason  why  the  infection  w. 
later  in  «ome  places,  such  as  Wexford.     The  old  Liberties 
Dublin,   which   harboured    crowds    of   beggars    in   dilapidate 
tenement-houses,  became  a  focus  of  virulent  infection.     As  tl 
summer  advanced  whole  families  in  some  of  the  most  wretch* 
lanes  were  cut  off;  news  from  Dublin  on  29  June  says  that  tl 
pestilence  was  worst  in  Sycamore  Alley,  in  a  single  house 

'  VuM.ycfurft.  MeJ.  Sr,  HI.  74. 
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^  which  twenty  persons  had  died  in  the  course  of  four  or  five 

days'.     Certain  streets  sent  fifty  patients  to  the  Cholera  Hos- 

H  pital  for  one  sent  by  other  streets  that  were  seemingly  no  better 

^  off*.     The  great  hospital  in  Grange  Gorman  Lane,  capable  of 

holding  700  and  sometimes  occupied  by  500,  would  on  some 

I  nights  or  early  mornings  (from  midnight  to  7  a.m.)  receive  forty 
or  fifty  new  cases,  and  within  a  week  would  be  having  at  the 
same  hours  only  two  applications.  During  four  successive  days 
it  admitted  a  total  of  285  cases,  during  the  next  four  days  497 
cases,  and  during  four  days  a  fortnight  later  only  134  cases. 
The  worst  time  was  from  the  10th  to  the  14th  of  July,  when  615 
H  were  admitted.  A  day  or  two  of  rain  seemed  always  to  send 
"  up  the  number  of  cases  carried  to  the  hospital*.  Until  the 
beginning  of  June  hardly  anyone  under  fifteen  was  attacked; 
but  in  July  the  attacks  of  children  were  about  one  in  thirteen  or 
fourteen  of  adults,  a  case  of  pure  cholera  having  been  observed 
in  an  infant  three  weeks  old.  As  at  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh, 
more  women  than  men  were  taken  to  the  hospital  (138*17  females 

■  to  ICXD  males)*. 
As  the  infection  spread  in  Dublin  during  the  early  summer  a 
panic  arose  in  the  city,  and  alarm  over  the  whole  province  of 
Leinster.  Runners,  as  in  the  old  times  of  the  torch  of  war, 
were  to  be  seen  hurrying  everywhere  through  the  neighbouring 
counties  carrying  a  smouldering  peat,  of  which  they  left  a  small 
portion  at  every  cabin  in  their  direct  line,  with  a  sacred  obli- 
gation upon  the  inmates  to  carry  the  charm  to  seven  other 
houses,  and  the  following  exhortation:  "The  plague  has  broken 
out ;  take  this,  and  while  It  burns  offer  up  seven  paters,  three 
avcs,  and  a  credo  in  the  name  of  God  and  the  holy  St  John  that 
the  plague  may  be  stopped  "I  Men,  women  and  children  scoured 
the  country  with  the  charmed  turf  in  every  direction,  **each 
endeavouring  to  be  foremost  in  finding  unserved  houses,"  One 
man  in  the  Bog  of  Allen  had  to  au)  thirty  miles  before  he  had 

kdiscliarged  the  obligation  laid  upon  him*.      It  docs  not  appear, 
however,   that    the    infection   was   at   all   general    among    tlie 
I      •  Timts^  X  July,  1831. 
•  Simon  McCoy,  ••  Noies  on  Malignant  Cholera  .ts  ii  iipiMrarcd  in  Duhlin,'*  Dub. 
JoHru.  Aftii.  Sc.  u.  357,  ami  ni.  i. 
^^         '  Coiniwirf  drimsh.iw's  ohsorvattons  on   (he    aHintssiuns   Tor  fever   lo  the   Cork 
^■^trecl  Hospital  in  the  sumnief  of  1H64,  sufra,  n.  i()S. 
^H        *  Willie,  C^nsuj  of  Ir^atui  1841.     Tabic  of  Death;!,  p.  xxL 
^H       *  Cmt.  Magax.    1831,  June,  p.  9551  Anm^al  fttgisttr^  1631,  Chronicle  (June), 
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scattered  cabins,  hamlets  or  even  considerable  villagesT    m 
rural  parts  of  Wicklow  there  were  only  eight  deaths  from  it, 
Fermanagh  four,  in  county  Derry  three,  in  Armagh  thirteen, 
Carlovv  none  until  the  next  year.    In  Clare  the  deaths  in  couni 
districts  were  more  than  twice  as  many  as  in  Ennis  and  o1 
towns  of  the  county.     In  Sligo  county,  again,  there  were  oi 
62  deaths  amon^  the  peasantry  to  69S  in  the  towns,  nearly 
whole  of  the  latter  total  belonging  to  Uic  county   town    ai 
seaport.     The  epidemic  in  Sligo  town  was  one  of  the  worst 
Ireland.     It  was  reported  that  forty  or  fifty  were  buried  in  ot 
day  in  a  trench,  one-half  of  them  without  coffins  but  wrap] 
in  tarred  sailcloth.     It  is  said,  also,  that  seven  of  the  medical 
men  died  of  cholera  in  the  course  of  three  months*.    Thousands 
of  the  population,  which  numbered  about  14,000,  fleci   from  tw 
town,  the  wealthier  paying  large  sums  for  a  room  or  two  in 
country  cottage,  the  poorer  living  in  tents  or  sleeping  under  tl 
hedges.     In   August  the  guard  of  the  mail   coach  which 
from  Sligo  by  way  of  Strabane  to  Londonderry  was  taken  wil 
cholera  on  the  road  and  died  at  the  latter  town,  no  case  hai 
occurred  in  Londonderry  up  to  that  time*. 

The  outbreak  at  Drogheda  was  as  sudden  and  disastrous 
at  Sligo.     At   Belfast   also   the  disease  began   with   enormoi 
fatality,  but,  according  to  the  table,  the  deaths  eventually  were 
few  in  proportion  to  the  attacks.     The  other  towns  which  had 
highest  mortalities  were  Cork,  Limerick,  Galway  and   Kilkennj 
— all  seaports  except  the  last.     In  Waterford  the  great  uutbrc< 
was  delayed  until  1833. 

Many  of  the  counties  had  more  deaths  among  the  peasani 
in    1S33    than    in    1832,    Limerick   county   in    particular.     Tl 
following  instance  is  related  of  a  small  hamlet  about  a  mile 
the  south-east  of  Armagh  : 

The  lianilel  consisted  of  five  or  six  dwellinKS  on  both  sides  of  Ihc  roai 
On  the  19th  July,  1833,  **  "^'^"  *"  delicate  heaUh,  who  had  received  a  jar 
sea-water  two  days  before,  and  had  drunk  three  or  four  pints  of  it.  wj 
seized  with  cramps,  and  bUiencss  and  collapse,  after  the  purginj;  induced 
the  sea-water;  he  died  on  the  20th  and  was  buried  on  the  21st.  His  brothel 
who  lived  next  door  under  the  same  roof,  was  seized  with  cholera  on 
evening  of  the  21st,  having  attended  the  funeral,  and  died  comaLose  afti 
five  or  six  days'  illness.  A  man  who  lived  across  tlie  road,  and  had  also 

*  Graves,  DubL  Quart.  Jouin.  Afed.  St.  Feb.   1S49,  p.  .11,  from  information 
Dr  Lilllc  uf  Sligo. 

'  W.  Huwison,  M.D.,  of  Edinliurgh,  Lnnert,  lo  Nov.  1831,  p.  103.     He  ¥ru 
l^indonderry  in  August,  and  had  probably  heard  the  reputi:^  km  the  SUgii 
there. 
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e  funeral  of  No.  1,  was  seized  with  cholem  the  same  evening  (2istX  and 
died  in  forty-eight  hours.  On  the  night  of  his  burial  his  son  aged  thirteen 
and  a  married  daughter  who  lived  in  the  house  were  seized,  the  boy 
dying  the  same  night  "very  black,"  and  the  daughter  after  a  Hngenng  illness 
of  five  or  six  days.  The  only  other  attacked  was  a  girl,  who  recovered  under 
treatment  by  bleeding  &c. ' 

In  1833  the  whole  tiumber  of  deaths  assigned  to  cholera  in 
country*  places  was  2,756,  while  2,552  deaths  were  reported  from 
the  towns.  It  appears  to  be  accepted  (by  Wilde)  that  true 
Asiatic  cholera  lingered  in  Ireland  until  1834,  and  that  it  had 
caused  a  considerable  part  of  the  4,419  deaths  assigned  to 
"cholera"  under  that  year  in  the  Census  of  1841.  There  is  one 
reference  to  undoubted  cases  of  the  Asiatic  type  in  1834  in  Ross, 
Nenagh  and  other  places  in  the  same  district*. 

Assuming  that  all  the  deaths  so  called  in  the  three  years 
1832,  1833  and  1834  were  true  Asiatic  cholera,  that  imported 
infection  accounted  for  i  in  5*68  deaths  from  all  causes  in 
Munster,  i  in  5  98  in  Leinster,  i  in  986  in  Connaught  and  1  in 
15*15  in  Ulster.  The  proportion  of  attacks  to  fatalities  in  eight 
of  the  principal  towns  in  the  following  table  varies  much, 
Belfast  having  comparatively  few  deaths  for  all  its  many  cases, 
and  Kilkenny  three  deaths  to  about  five  cases:  these  differences 
must  have  depended  upon  the  number  of  cases  of  "cholerine" 
or  diarrhoea  which  attended  the  true  "spasmodic"  or  collapse- 
cholera,  and  may  or  may  not  have  been  counted  in  the  returns. 
Deaths  from  Asiatic  Choiera  in  Ireland^  1S32-33. 


1832 


1833 


Leinster 
Carlo  w 
Dublin 

IhtbltH  City 
Kildare 
Kilkenny 

Kilkenny  City 
King's 
Longford 
Louth 
Mcath 

Oroghtdti  Town 
Queen's 
Wcstmeath 
Wexford 
Wicklow 


*  John  Colvan,  M.  t) 
Armagh  Couniy  in  1M33  do  not  appear  in  the  tabic 

*  Graves,  u.s.  iS^g.  vu.  246. 
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Connlry 

Town 

Country 

Toira 
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dotlu 

deaths 

Cbalda 

MUNSTEk 

Clare 

453 

281 

166 

8 

xiii 

Cork 

325 

1028 

466 

240 

XXXV 

Cork  City 

1385 

234 

Kerry 

87 

440 

^ 

181 

viii 

Limerick 

82 

4 

>73 

xvi 

Limerick  City 

— 

1105 

— 

1 

Tipperary 

198 

910 

224 

208 

xia    1 

Waterford 

52 

52 

48 

79 

ix 

IVatfrford  City 

24 

245 

Ulster 

Antrim 

70 

66 

— 

75 

V 

Belfast  Town 

418 

— 

Armagh 

»3 

57 

2 

— 

vi 

Cavan 

21 

u 

70 

51 

VI 

Donegal 

37 

"39 

M< 

vii 

Do^vn 

no 

423 

65 

37 

xiv 

Fermanagh 

4 

50 

9 

iv 

Londonderry 

3 

322 

•^ 

iv 

Monaghan 

64 

50 

13 

43 

iv 

Tyrone 

100 

193 

J7 

9 

i.\ 
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Gal  way 

141 

430 

82 

— 

xii 

Gahony  Town 

— 

596 

— 

— 

Leitrim 

1 

101 

— 

vi 

Mayo 

*5> 

325 

12 

68 

xi 

Roscommon 

47 

"05 

38 

25 

vii 

Sligo 

62 

698 

25 

iv 
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The  Cholera  of  1832  in  England. 
certainty  that  Asiatic   cholera  was  at  Sunderland 


November  and  at  Newcastle  in  December,  I  S3 1,  led  to  quarantine 
of  ships  arriving  in  the  Thames  from  the  Wear  and  the  Tyr« 
The  early  numbers  of  the  '  Cholera  Gazette '  published  lists 
vessels   from   these   northern   coal    ports  detained    at    Stangal 
Creek  on  the  Medway'.    At  length  about  the  middle  of  I-'ebruai 
1832,  three  suspicious  cases  occurred  together  in  Rothcrhitl 
one  of  them  being  of  a  man  who  had  been  scraping  the  bottoi 
of  a  Sunderland  vessel.     Other  cases  came  close  upon  these 
the  parishes  on  both  sides  of  the  Thames  from  Rothcrhithe  ai 
Limehouse  to  Lambeth  and  Chelsea,  especially  in  the  Southw: 
parishes. 

'   KnupeM,  Croominn  fixtures  an  Ckoltra^  Land.  1S33,  p.  35,  gives  the  .su«pM 

case  of  a  man  n.iraed  Wcbsicr,  who  sailed  from  Sunderland  on  io  Jmi-  am!  amvfrl 
the  Thames  about  the  30th.      "  The  vessel  immcdialL'Iy  obi.iined  pr^jttqu^ ;  hul  a  fc 
day-i  after,  this  man  was  seized  willi  exlrcme  pain  in  ibe  epigastrium  "  &c.  and  di 
Siidtlcniy  after  symptoms  id  jiart  those  of  cholera.     I'ostmurlcm,  30  i>z.  of  blood 
found  in  the  periloncum,  and  some  blood  in  the  ]owcr  part  of  the  bowrl. 


The  Asiatic  Cholera  of  1S32  />/  Rnglami. 
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The  diagnosis  of  Asiatic  cholera  was  vehemently  contested 
for  several  weeks  by  a  section  of  the  profession,  who  frequented 
the  Westminster  Medical  Society  and  had  for  their  organ  the 
'  London  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.'  The  s!ow  progres  of 
the  disease  at  first,  and  the  apparent  extinction  of  it  for  a  week 
or  t>vo  at  the  end  of  May  (as  at  Glasgow  and  elsewhere  in  Scot- 
land in  the  same  weeks)  encouraged  these  doubts,  although  the 
994  fatalities  in  1848  cases  from  14  February  to  15  May  were 
quite  unlike  any  experience  of  cholera  nostras.  After  the  river- 
side parishes,  cases  were  reported  most  from  other  crowded  parts, 
such  as  St  Giles's  in  the  Fields.  From  the  middle  of  June  the 
infection  became  more  severe  and  widely  spread,  stii!  making 
the  river-side  parishes  its  chief  seat,  but  extending  beyond 
Southwark  on  one  side,  and  on  the  north  side  to  such  localities 
as  Fetter  Lane,  Field  Lane  and  parts  of  the  City.  From  the  1 5th 
of  June  to  the  31st  October  thu  cases  in  London  were  9142  and 
the  deaths  4266  ;  in  November  and  December  only  thirty  more 
cases  were  known,  of  which  one  half  were  fatal.  The  total  for 
the  year  in  London  came  to  11,020  cases  with  5275  deaths. 
This  was  admitted  to  have  been  for  Asiatic  cholera  a  slight  and 
partial  visitation  of  the  metropolis.  London  with  a  population 
of  a  million  and  a  half  had  actually  fewer  deaths  than  Dublin 
with  its  two  hundred  thtmsand  inhabitants.  Paris  had  more 
cholera  deaths  in  one  week  of  April  (5523  deaths,  April  8— 14) 
than  London  had  in  alt  the  year. 

Th€  Asiatic  Cholera  0/  1831-32  /«  Eitxtamt. 
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Desibft 

ainckad 

Lfjmloii 

5«75 

Surrey,  part  of 

— 

Kent 

135 

xi 

SnssL'x 



Matnpshtrc 

9> 

ii 

I^ork  shire 

5^ 

IT 

Middlc&ex.  part  of 

67 

iv 

lluckitif^hamahirc 

'05 

iv 

Oxfonlsiurc 

iig 

xii 

Nortbamptun&h  ire 

y 

1  lunl  ingilntishiro 

45 

iii 

Bcctfunl.shirc 

40 

ii 

Cambridgeshire 

70S 

iv 

Essex 

38 

iv 

Sufiblk 

t 

Norfolk 

131 

vi 

PUoes  with  Klcbot  morialiiies 
III  each  oniniy 


Minster  <Shc«racfts)  jK 

Portsmouth  86,  Souihtim/'tim  no  retHrn 

Wantage  17 

Uxbridge  34.  KUnionlon  1 1 

Aylesbury  60,  Olney  a  2 

Oxford  86,  Bicester  64 

Fenstanton  11,  Ramsey  lo*  St  Ives  4 
liclfurd  36 

Whittlcsca  97,  Ely  61,  Wisbech  4I 
Harking   18,  Chclnisford  to 
\Vou<lbriilyc   1 

Norwich  iiy,  Lynn  49,  Denver  37*  Yarm9uth 
no  ntum 
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Wiltshire 

Dorset 

Devon 

Dentils 

«4 

'9 

1901 

No.  of 
Aitadted 

ii 

ii 
xxvii 

Cornwall 
Si>iucrscl 
(iluuccbtcHihire 

308 
14a 

y3» 

xi 

V 

viii 

Ilercrorclshire 

Shropshire 
Stoflbrcl-shirc 

t 

158 
1870 

vii 
xiv 

Worcestershire 

679 

xi 

Warwickshire 
Leicestenihire 

Rutland 

Lincolnshire 

NuUinyhanishire 

iJerhysiiirc 

Cheshire 

i8» 
5 

80 

III 

xii 

i 

viii 

vii 

i 

vi 

Lancashire 

^835 

xiv 

Wesl  RirJing.  Vork 
Easl  Riding,  Vnrk 
North  Riding,  York 

1416 

47 

xxvii 
iiii  • 
ii 

Durham 

850 

viii 

Northumberland 

'394 

xiv 

Cumberland 

701 

vii 

Westmoreland 
Mnnmouth 
South  Wales 

68 
343 

i 

ii 
vii 

North  Wales 
Isle  of  Man 

146 

viii 

Places  ikith  highKi  morulltie* 
in  each  county 

Chippenham  9,  Farley  5,  Sa/t'sht/y  no  r^tn 

BriJ|Jort   16,  Charraoulh  ^ 

Plymouth  701,  Devunport  aiB.  East  Slooebi 

»33.  Exeter  386 
St  I'aul  81,  rcnzancc64 
Paulton  66,  linih  49,  Tiverton  33 
Bristol  630,  Cliftuu  64,  Gluucetttcf  1 33, 

bury  76,  Upton  34 


Tewk^^ 


Shrewsbury  75,  Oldhury  37,  MndcJey  17 

iiilston  693,  Tipton  281,  Sedgley  J31,  Wolver 
hainptou  ig,^.  King's  WinJortI  83,  Weil 
bury  78,  Walsall  77.  Ncwcasilc-u.-Lyii»e 
W,  Broiiiwicli  59,  Darlaslon  57,  Stoke  4I 

Dudley  77,   Worcester  79,    Kiddcrminjiter 
Droilwich  63.   Redditch  38 

Nuneaton  56,  Colcshill  31,  Birmingham  s 

Casilc  Donington  5 

Gainsborough  41,  Otroton  17 
Nottingham  and  sulmrbs  313,  Newark  s«( 
Derby  ifi 
Norlhwich    30.   Stockport    ag.    Runcorn    ii 

Nantwich  141  Chester   14.  Hrimminglon 
Liverpool  1513,  Manchester  706,  Salfond  11 

Warrington  168,  Lancaster  114.  Wignu 
Ixeds  701.  Sheffield  401,  Hull  300,  York 

Wakefield    63,    Rolherham    34,    Selby 

Goolc  36,  Hradford   30,   Whitby  17, 

caster  36 
Sunderland  315,  Gnteshcad  1 48.  S.  Shields  1. 

Stockton    1)6,  Jarrow    and   Hebbum 

Helton  <&c.  97 
Newcastle  801,  Villa|»cs  near  «S9,  N, 

&c.  98,  Berwick  84,  Tweedmooth  ;»,  W] 

Carlisle  265,  Whitehaven  344,  Workington  1 
Maryport  43,  Cockcrmouth  35,  Allonby 
Kendal  68 

Ncwpurt   13,  AlKtgavcnny  3 
Merthyr  Tydvil  160,  Swansea  153,  ftas 

wts>t  16 
Dcni>igh  47, Carnarvon  30,  Flint  i8,Newiowii| 
Douglas  (46 

It  will  appear  from  the  annexed  tabic  (here  compiled  aca 
ing  to  counties  for  the  first  time)  that  the  cholera  of  1832  vbit 
most  parts  of  England.  The  dates  of  outbreak  at  each  plat 
(omitted  in  the  table)  show  that  its  great  seasons  evcrywhci 
except  at  Sunderland,  Newcastle  and  Musselburgh,  were 
summer  and  autumn.  New  centres  or  foci  of  infection  w< 
made  in  all  directions,  and  in  a  good  many  small  places  th< 
were  epidemics  which  produced  much  alarm  although  the 
look  insignificant  in  the  statistical  table.  Some  counties,  sw 
as  Leicestershire,  Herefordshire,  Derbyshire,  Northampton! 
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Lincolnshire,  Suffolk,  Sussex,  Dorset,  Wiltshire,  and  several  of 
the  Welsh  counties,  escaped  with  a  few  cases  at  perhaps  one 
village  or  town.  Some  towns,  such  as  Birmingham,  Cheltenham, 
Cambridge  and  Hereford,  had  only  a  few  cases  (or  none)  in  1S32 
as  in  tlie  later  epidemics  in  England.  Most  of  the  towns  which 
now  head  the  list  of  high  death-rates  by  common  summer  diar- 
rhoea, chiefly  infantile  (as  in  the  preceding  chapter),  had  only  a 
few  imported  cases  but  no  real  epidemic  extension  ;  these  were 
Preston,  Blackburn,  Bury,  Rochdale,  Oldham,  Bolton,  Halifax, 
Leicester  and  Coventry;  while  Bradford,  Stockport  and  W^gan 
had  comparatively  few.  The  greater  epidemics,  besides  those 
which  started  the  disease  at  Sunderland  and  Newcastle,  were,  in 
order  of  time,  at  Hull  and  Goole,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  War- 
rington, Leeds,  Shcflficld,  Nottingham,  Bristol,  Plymouth,  with 
Devonport  and  Stonehouse,  Southampton,  l*ortsmouth,  Exeter, 
Salisbury,  various  towns  of  the  Black  Country  in  South  Stafford- 
shire, Dudley,  Merthyr  Tydvil,  Carlisle,  Whitehaven,  with  other 
ports  of  the  Cumberland  coal-fields,  and  Douglas  in  the  Isle  of 
Man.  Devonshire,  Cornwall,  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
Worcestershire  and  Warwickshire  had  each  a  large  number  of 
minor  centres,  besides  the  greater  foci  at  Plymouth  and  Exeter, 
and  at  Leeds  and  Sheffield.  The  severity  of  the  disease  in  some 
parts  of  England  called  forth  a  few  special  accounts,  from  which 
certain  representative  details  may  be  taken. 

The  most  disastrous  outbreak  in  all  England  was  at  Bilston, 
in  the  centre  of  the  Black  Country,  near  W^ol verba mpt on'.  The 
first  cases  in  that  part  of  England  were  at  Dudley  early  in  June, 
in  some  travelling  German  broom-sellers.  In  the  end  of  June  a 
canal  boatman  from  Manchester  died  of  cholera  in  his  boat  four 
miles  from  Wolverhampton  ;  the  boat  was  sunk.  In  the  first 
week  of  July  another  canal  boatman  died  of  cholera  at  Tipton, 
after  returning  from  Liverpool.  The  infection  became  estab- 
lished during  July  in  the  parish  of  Tipton,  thickly  peopled  with 
miners  and  iron-workers'.  At  length  on  the  4th  of  August  a 
case  occurred  in  the  adjoining  town  of  Bilston,  about  two  and 
a  half  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Wolverhampton. 


*  Tlic  jjopulous  parishes  of  the  Black  Country  around  Wolverhampton  carac 
under  notice  in  another  way  in  1832  as  a  crucial  in&tance  in  the  rctlislribuUon  of  scats 
liy  the  Reform  Act. 

*  '\\  C)gier  Wanl,  "  Cholera  in  Wolverhampton  in  Aug.-Ocl.  183a,"  Tr%\nt,  Prcv. 
Mtd.  and  Surg.  ^V^uc.  It.  368. 
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Bilston  was  a  town  of  14,492  inhabitants^  nearly  all  of  the  working 
It  was  irre^Iarly  built  on  high  ground,  full  of  forges  and  surrounded  by 
mines.     Its  soil  was  perfectly  dry  "  from  the  water  having  been  dr.iwn  off  fi 
the  purpose  of  getting  the  mines',"     The  streets  were  for  the  most  part  wi 
and  open  ;  many  houses  stood  in  courts  and  back  yards,  but  the  town  was 
irrejjularly   built  as   not   to   be   densely  crowded.     The    Ilirmingham   and 
Staffordshire  Canal  passed  ihrou^'h  the  whole  length  of  the  township, 
there  was  one  small  brook  traversing  the  town.     The  people  usually  CArn 
good  wages,  but  trade  had  been  depressed  since  March,  1832.     There  was 
good  deal  of  drunkenness  among  them,  and  a  pei;uliar  addiction  to  the  spoi 
for  which  the  Hlack  Country  is  still  celebrated,  including  at  that  lime  b 
baiting.     The  public  health  was  in  general  good,  the  deaths  having  t>ecn 
in  May,  31  in  June,  and  25  in  July.     The  churchyard  of  the  original  cha 
was  full  ;  a  new  chapel  had  been  built,  and  a  burial-ground  consecrated, 
1831.     Hilston  wake  had  been  held  on  2gth  July,  1832,  with  the  usual  o 
notwithstanding  the  depression  of  trade.     On  the  night  of  Friday  the  3rd 
August  a  married  woman  in  Temple  Street,  occupying  a  poor  and  till 
house,  who  had  supped  heartily  on  pig's  fry  and  had  drunk  freely  of  si 
beer,  was  seized  with  purging,  which  turned  to  fatal  sp^ismodic   chol 
Withtn  an  hour  medical  aid  was  sought  for  two  more  cases  of  the  sarn 
poor  and  filthy  houses  in  Bridge  Street  and  Hall  Street,  about  four  hun 
yards  from  each  other  and  from  the  house  in  Temple  Street.    At  the  back 
the  latter  was   a   most  offensive   pigsty,   and   beyond   the  pigsty   a    p 
cottage  in  which  lived  a  widow  and  four  children;  cholera  attacked  th 
two  of  ihe  children  dying  on  the  6th  August  and  another  on  the  7ih 
night  of  the  9th  of  August  was  most  oppressively  hot.    In  the  week  ending  t 
loih  Augiist  there  had  been  150  cases  and  36  deaths  from  cholera.     On  I 
10th  the  disease  appeared  in  a  new  quarter  to  the  west,  called  Wynnes  Fol 
the  ]2lh  was  again  an  oppressively  hot  day,  followed  by  rain  ovcr-nighl 
the  14th  the  disease  began  its  ravages  in  Etlingshall  Lane,  at  the  western  e 
of  the  township,  a  mile  from  the  scene  of  the  first  outbreak.    The  attacks 
the  week  ending  17  August  had  risen  to  616  and  the  deaths  to  133.     On  ll 
tOth  it  was  remarked  that  the  flies  had  disappeared  and  the  swallows  wi 
Ihem  ;  both  came  back  together  when  the  epidemic  was  declining.     Wh 
families  were  now  being  cut  off,  father,  mother  and  perhaps  three  childr 
Mr  Leigh,  the  curate  of  the  parish,  went  on  the  18th  to  Ilinningham 
secure  a  supply  of  coffins  and  medical  aid,  the  medical  men  of  the  to 
being  worn  out  (two  of  them  died  a  few  days  after).     The  deaths  betwe 
the  rgth  and  26lh  of  Augu^it  mmibercd  309.    On  the  latter  date  a  dispen 
was  opened,  after  which  the  proportion  of  fatalities  to  attacks  became  1 
On  the  i8th  of  September,  the  last  death  occurred,  and  the  epidemic 
over,  having  attacked  3568  in  a  population  of  14,492,  and  destroyed  742, 
whom  594  were  over  ten  years  01  age.     The  following  is  the  completr  hill 

Cholera  at  Bilston^  1832. 


Week 

DcAthft  iinJ«t 

•ndinc 

AiucVs 

Oeaitw 

ten  years 

Aug.     10 

150 

36 

5 

17 

616 

^11 

23 

24 

924 

298 

58 

31 

832 

184 

34 

Sept.      7 

694 

62 

18 

M 

250 

23 

6 

31 

102 

6 

4 

3568 


742 


148 


*  Rev.  W.  LeiglK  An  authftUU  n,xrraiivt  ef  tht  awful  vhitaiien  pJ  Bititam 
ChcUrtJ  in  A^g.-Sep/.  183a.     Wulvtili.iinj.inn,  1833. 
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No  fewer  ihan  450  Bilston  children  under  the  age  of  twelve  were  left 
orphans  by  the  cholera  ;  for  ihem  a  national  subscription  was  made  to  the 
amount  of  JC8536.  %s.  'jd.^  and  applied  to  the  building  and  support  of  a 
Cholera  Orphan  School,  which  was  opened  on  the  3rd  of  August,  1833,  the 
first  anniversary-  of  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in  the  town. 

In  the  adjoining  parish  of  Sedjjley,  although  the  deaths  were  only  290  in 
a  larger  population  (20,577),  the  infection  was  as  severe  in  certain  places. 
"Sometimes  a  whole  hamlet  seemed  to  be  smitten  :dl  at  once,  so  that,  in 
some  of  the  streets,  or  rather  rows  of  tenements,  there  was  scarcely  a  house 
without  one  sick,  or  dying,  or  dead."  At  Tiplon,  in  one  family  of  14  no 
fewer  than  12  died  ;  and  in  eight  different  tenements  every  inhabilatu  was 
swept  off.  At  Dudley  one  had  a  narrow  escape  of  being  buried  alive.  In 
twelve  parishes  or  townships,  with  a  population  of  160,000,  cholera  attacked 
about  10,000  and  cue  orT  about  2000.  The  effects  of  ihc  pestilence  were  all 
tlie  more  terrible  from  its  swiftness,  for  in  each  parish  it  was  in  full  vigour 
not  above  a  month.  The  population  of  miners  and  iron-workers,  a  rough 
set  addicted  to  brutal  sports  and  to  drunkenness,  could  not  believe  that 
brandy  was  not  a  specific,  and  made  it  circulate  at  funerals  to  fortify  against 
infection.     A  reformation  of  morals  and  re%'ival  of  religion  is  said  to  have 


» followed  the  scourge 
Black  Country  : 
ccr 


The  following  is  the  list  of  chief  centres  in  the 


Bilston 

Tipton 

Sedgley 

Dudley 

Wolverhamptun 

King's  Winford 


Cholcm 
deaths 

Cholcn 
tIeaUu 

693 
281 

Wednesbury 
Walsall 

78 

77 

23' 

Newcastle-under-  Lyme 

60 

277 

West  Bromwich 

59 

>93 

U  arias  ton 

57 

83 

Stoke-on-Trent 

46 

Wolvcrhiimpton,  wliich  was  one  of  the  chief  StafTordshirc 
centres  of  the  next  cholera  in  iiS49,  got  off  somewhat  easily  in 
1832  with  576  attacks  (193  deaths),  or  one  in  forty  of  the 
population. 


It  was  most  common  and  fatal  in  a  lane  called  Caribee  Island,  a  narrow 
filthy  cul-de-sac  with  an  open  stagnant  ditch  down  the  middle,  inhabited 
chiefly  by  poor  Irish.  The  influence  of  ground  soaked  with  .sewage  was 
shuwn  also  in  the  frcauency  of  cases  of  cholera  among  persons  in  easy 
circumstances  in  the  residential  locality  of  Darlington  Street— "a  wide  airy 
street  consisting  of  two  rows  of  houses  at  its  upper  end,  nearest  the  centre  of 
the  town,  but  of  only  one  at  the  lower  part,  where  it  is  a  raised  causeway, 
open  on  one  side  to  the  gardens  atul  meadows  beyond.  The  lower  rooms  of 
the  houses,  being  below  the  level  of  the  street,  arc  consequently  very  damp  ; 
and  within  a  few  yards  of  the  backs  of  these  houses  runs  a  wide  ditch,  the 
main  sewer  of  thai  side  of  the  town,  which  is  dammed  up  and  diverted  mto 
several  large  cesspools,  or  receptacles  for  the  mud  and  filth  which  it 
deposits.  These,  in  warm  weather,  emit  such  offensive  exhalations  as  to  be 
almost  intolerable  to  the  persons  who  live  near  them..., It  is  singular  that 
this  was  the  only  part  of  the  town  in  which  persons  in  easy  circumstances 
took  the  disease'. ' 


^  Rev.  C.  Girdlcstnne,  5>iVM  SirmoHi  prtaehtd  during  tkt  privat^ct  »f  tkt  ChAUm 
in  thf  parish  of  Snfglty,  with  a  narrative  of  that  insitaii^n.     London,  1833. 
■  T.  Ogicr  War^  u.i.,  p.  376. 
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The  cholera   had    reached   Liverpool   in  the  end   of  A] 
(perhaps  from  Hull  and  York),  and  attacked  4912  in  a  pO] 
lation  of  230.000.  causing  1523  deaths  before  the  end  of  autumn. 
The    very  large   number  of  cellar-dwellings  and    back-to-b;ii 
houses  in   the  town  at  that  time  favoured  the  infection 
Liverpool  was  on  all  subsequent  occasions  one  of   the   vvoi 
centres.     Two  incidents  in  1832  arc  connected  with  ships. 

On   18  May,  1832,  the  *  Brutus,*  of  384  tons,  sailed  from  Liverpool 
Quebec,  with  a  crew  of  19,  and  330  emigrants  who  were  pauper  faniilies  U\ 
at;ricuUuraI  districts  sent  to  Canada  at  the  cost  of  their  respective  poor-1 
Unions.    The  emigrants  were  ill-provided  with  bedding  and  clothes,  and 
ship  was  under-provisioned.     Two  days  after  sailing,  or  seven  days,  or  ni 
days   (accounts   differing),   a   case   of  cholera   occurred   in  an  adult*  wl 
recovered.     Other  cases  quickly  followed,  with  enormous  fatality,  until 
deaths  reached  24  in  a  day.     On  the  3rd  of  June  the  captain  put  back 
Liverpool,  his  provisions  having  run  short,  and  his  drugs  (laudanum)  beii 
exhausted.    Uy  the  time  the  ship  reached  Liverpool  there  had  been  1 17 
of  cholera  (of  which  four  were  among  the  crew)  and  81  deaths,  seven  cj 
remaining  at  her  arrival,  of  which  two  ended  fatally,  making  the  deaths  83^ 


Another  Liverpool  incident  is  noteworthy: 


m 


*'One  morning  a  mate  and  one  or  two  men,  who  had  gone  to  bed  the 
preceding  evening  in  good  health  on  a  vessel  lying  in  one  of  the  Liverp< 
docks,  were   found   suffering   from   cholera.     The   men   were   immediati 
removed  to  a  hospital  and  the  vessel  ordered  into  the  river  ;  when  anoil 
vessel,  with  a  healthy  crew  took  its  situation  in  the  duck :  the  next  momii 
all  the  hands  on  board  the  second  vessel  fell  sick  of  the  cholera-      U| 
examining  the  dock  in  this  part,  a  large  sewer  was  found  to  empty  ii 
immediately  under  the  spot  where  these  vessels  had  been  placed*  " 

One  of  the  ablest  accounts  of  the  cholera  of  1832  was  thi 
by  Dr  Gaulter,  of  Manchester.     The  deaths  there  were  706, 
216  in  Sal  ford  ;  but  it  appeared  surprising  that,  being  so  many" 
and  widely  spread,  they  should  not  have  been  many  more. 

An  inspection  by  the  local  Board  of  Health  two  months  before  the  firfl 
case  appeared  "disclosed  in  the  quarters  of  the  poor — a  name  that  might  be 
almost  taken  fat  that  time]  as  a  synonym  with  that  of  the  working  classes-^ 
such  scer^es  of  tilth  and  crowding  and  dilapidation,  such  habits  of  intemj 
ance  and  low  sensuality,  and  in  some  districts  such  unmitigated  want  ac 
wretchedness,"  that  the  picture  correctly  drawn  seemed  to  many  a  malicii 
libel.  From  that  picture,  "it  was  certainlv  to  have  been  expected  tl 
ne.irly  the  whole  mass  of  the  working  population  would  have  oeen  sw( 
away  by  the  disease."  There  were  ^w  good  sewers,  and  ii  would  Iiai 
required  ^£300,000  to  sewer  Manchester  thoroughly.    As  it  was,  the  infc 


>  James  G^Uins,  M. U.,  L^nd.  Mid.  Gax.  30  June,  1831,  p.  41a;  and  lepofi  by 
Thompson,  surgenn  of  the  '  BnitUR,'  in  the  CAa/rttt  Gauft/,  sal. 

^  Mcnry  Gnulter,  M.D.,  T^e  Origin  and  Progress  0/  (h*  MaUpumt  CM^r%  ti 
Afaiuhtttfr.     I^ndon,  1833,  p.  113. 
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progressed  slowly  from  the  first  case  on  17th  May  until  the  end  of  July*.  It 
was  the  same  in  Salford,  where  it  "crept  about  slowly  for  three  or  four  weeks 
attacking  solitary  individuals  or  single  families  in  streets  and  situations  the 
most  distant  and  unconnected,  and  then  suddenly  fixing  itself  in  the  lower  and 
most  populous  part  of  the  town."  It  was  in  the  end  of  July  and  beginning  of 
August  that  the  sharp  outburst  took  place  in  Manchester  also.  An  old 
soldier  well  known  in  ine  streets  as  a  seller  of  matches,  who  ** could  take  a 
pint  of  rum  without  winking"  died  of  cholera  in  Allen's  Court.  His  body  was 
allowed  to  lie  in  the  house  two  days  and  a  half.  In  four  houses  of  Allen's 
Court,  17  cases  occurred  within  forty-eight  hours,  of  which  14  were  fatal ;  this 
court  was  afterwards  known  as  Cholera  Court.  In  the  same  few  days  the 
infection  was  most  deadly  in  Back  Hart  .Street,  **  infamous  as  a  nest  of  vaga- 
bonds and  harlots,"  and  in  a  street  behind  it,  in  which  nearly  the  whole  of 
fourteen  attacks  ended  fatally.  Blakely  Street,  a  bad  fever  locality  in  the 
lime  of  Ferriar  {supra,  p.  150),  had  the  most  malignant  kind  of  cholera  in  its 
lodging-Iiouses.  It  was  remarked  that  few  of  the  factory  hands  took  it :  of 
1520  employed  in  Hirley  and  Kirk's  mill,  only  4  were  attacked  during  the 
epidemic  \  more  women  than  men  took  cholera,  and  generall>  those  that 
were  employed  about  dwelling-houses  were  the  victims*. 


^L  The 

I 

^H  June 

^L  July 


The  whole  cholera  bill  at  Manchester  was  as  follows: 


Progress  of  the  Epidemic. 


At  tacks         1 

Attacks 

Atlndu 

1 

4 

August 

Sept. 

Oct. 

650 
261 

172 

Nov. 
Dec. 
Jan. 

2 
2 

*  The  first  case  was  of  a  coach- painter,  who  had  h.vl  frttpicnt  attacks  of  painter's 
colic.  Opposite  his  house  was  a  large  stable  dunghill  in  a  very  foeiid  state.  On  the 
evening  <»f  the  i6th  May  he  had  eaten  a  heavy  supper  of  Innihs'  fry,  ami  hnd  I>cen  ill 
ihcreaficr,  the  symptom!;  becoming  those  of  Asiatic  cholera  on  the  night  (jf  the  iHth. 
dcflth  ensuing  ai  1  p.m.  ?oth. 

'  In  the  h.imlct  adjoining  a  cottnn-mill  at  Hinds,  near  Bury,  coniisiing  of  thirty 
cottages  in  a  row  between  the  mill  lade  and  the  canal,  wretchedly  huilt,  without 
chimneys,  with  windows  that  would  not  open,  the  inmates  sleeping  four  or  five  in  a 
l»cd,  there  were  yi  ca-sci  of  cholera  with  7  deaths,  but  none  of  these  were  in  persons 
who  worked  in  the  mill.  Gaultcr,  u.^  citing  GoaJlad.  He  cites  also  Flint,  of 
Stockport,  for  the  rarity  of  altacki»  among  the  miU  workers  in  Ihut  town.  Sec  also 
Samuel  Gsi^kcll,  "Malignant  Cholera  in  Manche>tcr,"  Edin.  Afai.  ami  Surg,  yonrn. 
XL.  51.  The  microbic  theory,  or,  as  it  was  then  called  hy  Sir  Henry  Holland  and 
others,  the  "hypothesis  of  insect  life,"  was  happily  thought  of  by  u  working  cotton- 
spinner  in  Manchester  to  explain  the  immunity  of  ihc  mill-workers  in  iS.l3.  Gaultcr 
^u.s.  p.  110)  gives  in  correct  English  what  would  probably  have  been  said  in  the 
vernacular  as  follows:  "  I've  been  thtnkin\  Maisler,  *  said  a  spinner  to  Mr  Sowdcn, 
niillowner.  *'  as  how  th*  cholery  comes  o'  hlnnyecks  tlmt  smo'  as  we  com'd  see  *em,  an* 
they  corn'd  live  i'  factories  for  th'  'cat  and  th'  ile.  Me  an'  my  mates  wor  s|>eakin'  o't 
last  noct,  an'  we  o*  on  us  thowi  th'  saam  thing."  Hahnemann,  cited  by  the  Times, 
'7  Jw'yt  i^3i'  believed  that  the  cholera  insect  escaped  from  the  eye,  and  fastened 
upon  the  hair,  ikin,  clothes,  Sir.  nf  other  persons.  The  common  microscopic  objects 
aniformly  found  in  the  choleraic  discharges  by  later  observers  have  been  vibrios,  of 
which  half>a-dozen,  or  pcrliaps  a  dozen,  varieties  have  been  distinguished.  One  of 
these  was  somewhat  aufUciousIy  named  the  "cholera  germ'*  or  "comma  bftcillus  of 
cholera"  by  l>r  K.  Koch,  whu  went  to  Calcutta  in  1884.  All  viltrios,  which  have  a 
corkscrew  form  when  in  motion,  arc  apt  to  assume  the  comma  forni  when  at  rest. 
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Ages  oj 

"  the  patients. 

Aitarlcs 

Deaths 

Atiacki^ 

Deallu 

I-I5 
15—25 
25-35 

364 

loi 

45-55 
55-^5 
65—80 

"97 
120 

85 

rt6 

35-45 

192 

93 

Three   cholera   hospitals   were  provided  in   Manchester, 
which  about  one-half  of  all  the  cases  were  received: 


Cam 

Dc«ih< 

Swan  Street  HospilaL 

445 

234 

Knoll  Mill   Hospital 

242 

122 

Chorlton  on   Medlock  Hospital 

29 

»7 

At  their  homes 

697 

335 

In  Salford  all  the  patients  were  treated  at  their  homi 
644   with    197   deaths;    there   were  also  60  cases  among  tl 
prisoners  in  the  New  Bailey,  with  19  deaths. 

The  Swan  Street  Hospital  was  the  occasion  of  a  remarkable  cholera  rii 
on  the  2nd  of  September.    A  mob  numbering  several  thousand  persons  filled 
the  streets  near  the  hospital ;  in  the  thick  of  it  was  carried  a  small  coftin, 
from  which  the  headless  trunk  of  a  child  was  taken  at  intcr\'al5  and  shown 
to  the  crowd.     The  child  had  died  of  cholera  in  the  hospital  and  the  bodj 
had  been  examined  post  mortem.     Some  rumours  of  this  had  gone  abro: 
the  body  was  exhumed,  and  was  found  unaccountably  mangled.     This  »i 
the  lime  when  intense  fcelin}^  had  been  roused  all  over  the  countr)'  by  tl 
procuring  of  bodies  for  anatomical  dissection,  the  prejudice  extending  lo  tb^ 
ordinary  pathological  inspection  also.     At  Sunderland  the  holding  of  two 
three  necropsies  had  turned  the  people  against  the  Cholera  Hospital.     Al 
Dublin  there  was  a  rigid  rule  that  no  body  was  to  be  examined  after  dcj 
in  the  great  cholera  hospital  of  some  700  beds.    The  body  of  the  chil 
exhumed  at  Manchester  had  been  found  with  the  head  severed,  and  il 
rioters  declared  lliat  it  had  been  murdered.     They  broke  into  llic  hospil 
carried  olT  the  patients  to  llieir  homes,  and  wrecked  the  furniture  and  fittin( 
of  the  wards.    The  military  was  at  length  called  out  to  clear  the  streets^ 

The  epidemic  of  cholera  at  Bristol  reproduced  most  of  tl 
incidents  at  other  places.     There  had  been  numerous  suspicii 
cases  of  choleraic  disease  in  the  early  summer,  including 
outbreak  in  the  gaol  in  Ihc  first  week  of  July, 

The  first  unequivocal  cases  occurred  on  the  i  ith  July  in  a  filthy  coiut, 
strangers  from  ll^th  where  there  was  then  no  cholera.    About  the  same  til 
the  infection  showed  itself  at  several  places  apart,  especially  in  the  destil 
suburb  of  St  Philip,  in  the  south-ca.st  of  the  city.     One  of  the  worst  centi 
was  the  city  I'oorhouse,  in  which  268  cases  with  94  deaths  occurred  from 
24th  July  to  the  20th  August     The  largest  number  of  seizures  on  one 
was  79  on  the  17th  August,  the  largest  number  of  deaths  33  on  the  r 
After  that  it  gradually  declined,  and  was  over  by  the  middle  of  Novcmi 
The  attticks  reported  were  1612,  the  deaths  626  .  but  these  figures  came  s| 
of  the  truth,  as  many  cases  were  not  reported,  and  the  burials  from 
causes  were  in  excess  of  the  average  for  the  season  after  deducting 
reported  cholera  deaths.    Although  it  fell  at  Bristol,  as  elsewhere,  upon  tl 


7V«<j,  Sept.  5,  1831. 
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poorest  quarters  and  the  most  abandoned  or  destitute  class^  yet  it  showed 
caprices  among  these.  Marsh  Street,  the  abode  of  the  lower  Irish,  and  one 
of  the  most  thickly  peopled  parts  of  the  city,  was  the  last  place  visited. 
Lewin's  Mead,  a  low  and  crowded  quarter,  had  only  a  few  scattered  cases  ^ 

I  Little  is  known  of  the  great  epidemic  in  Plymouth,  Devon- 
port,  and  East  Stonehousc,  beyond  the  gross  result  that  it 
caused  1063  deaths  in  the  town  and  the  two  dockyards'.  Of 
the  outbreak  at  Southampton  not  even  the  figures  are  known, 
the  only  important  omission,  besides  the  epidemic  at  Salisbury, 
Kin  the  whole  of  the  cholera  of  1832.  On  the  other  hand 
the   Exeter  cholera  has  been  related  at  greater  length   than 

■  any'. 
It  was  mainly  an  autumnal  outbreak,  the  hirgcst  number  of  attacks  on  one 
day  being  89  on  the  13th  August^  and  the  maximum  daily  burials  30  a  few 
days  before.  The  total  attacks  were  1 135,  the  deaths  345  ;  they  were  chiefly 
in  the  south-western  suburb  of  the  city,  among  the  poorer  class,  the  two 
St  Mary  parishes  having  3*65  and  326  per  cent,  of  their  population  attacked, 
the  parish  of  St  George  34.1,  St  John  273,  and  Trinity  i'54.,  while  two  whole 
paribhcs  had  no  cases. 

Somewhat  late  in  the  autumn  the  infection  spread  through 
Cornwall.  Its  general  prevalence  was  also  late  in  the  South 
Wales  mining  district  (insignificant  compared  with  its  enormous 
ravages  there  in  the  next  cholera  of  1S49)  and  in  Carlisle,  in 
Whitehaven  and  the  other  seaports  of  Cumberland.  Hartlepool, 
for  all  its  nearness  to  the  original  centre  of  cliolera  infection  in 
Sunderland,  was  one  of  the  last  places  to  be  infected,  in  the 
autumn  of  1832*. 

The  Central  Board  of  Health  made  no  report  iipt^n  the 
cholera  of  1S32,  unless  a  document  sent  to  the  king  (William 
IV.)  may  have  consisted  of  something  more  than  the  alphabetical 
list  of  infected  places,  with  dates  and  numbers,  which  Sir  James 

'  John  Attdinglon  Symondst  "  Progress  and  Causes  of  Cholera,  in  Tiristol,  1831.** 
Trans.  Prtn:  Mtd,  Sur^.  AsiOi,  Ml.  170. 

*  Some  cases  were  detailed  b)'  Edward  Btackman,  M.D..  Lond,  Metl.  Gas*  183%, 

PP-  473.  546- 

*  ThDiims  Shaptcr,  M.D.,  T%e  Hiiloryoftke  CMolera  tn  ExHerin  183a.    Luudun, 

1849,  pp.   3y7. 

*  Bc-sidc!-  the  papers  or  books  already  cited,  accounts  were  publislicd  for  the 
fiillowing  places  :  Wntrington,  by  Mr  (ilazchrook,  secretary  to  the  IakaI  Board  of 
Ileal  th  ;  (3xford,  by  Rev.  V.Thomas;  Hull,  by  James  .\Iden»on,  M.D. ;  Kendal,  by 
'Thom.i*  Troudfoot,'  M.D.  {EMn.  Med.  and  Surg.  J.  xxxix.  85);  various  places  by 
Ij.  V.  Simpson.   M.D.  iibid,  XLIX.  35SI ;  Tyncmouili,  by  E.  H.  Greenhow,  M.D. 

{Trans.  Epid.  Soi\  1861);  l.und<m,  by  Halma-firand  {Krhtion  etc.  I'ari^,  iSjj),  and 
by  lixsclec  anil  Twcedic  (Lund.  183J).  There  arc  also  various  minor  notices:  for 
wliiltlescu  {Lond.  Mtd.  Gas..  \.  18^1,  p.  A^"^  Hutton,  Yorkshire  \ihid.  II.  iS.^a, 
p,  316),  Vork  (iMiu-fi,  13  Ocl.  iS^i,  p.  7a),  Cheltenham,  sJiowing  how  it  viun  kcpl 
tree  (i/'id.  Nov.  10,  p.  aio).  Si  HdicrB,  Jersey  {tond.  Mtd.  Surg,  J,  11.  359),  Derby 
Aitnd,  11.  383). 
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Clark  found  some  years  after  in  a  drawer  of  the  royal  library. 
But  some  lessons  of  the  epidemic  were  obvious  without  the  aid 
of  an  official  report.  The  late  summer  and  autumn  was 
undoubtedly  its  chief  season — except  in  places  where  the  poison 
hadj  as  it  were,  spent  Itself  in  the  winter  or  early  spring,  such  as 
Sunderland  and  Musselburgh.  A  subsidence  and  seeming 
extinction  of  the  epidemic  in  spring  and  early  summer  was 
observed  at  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  as  well  as  in  London;  b 
it  was  far  otherwise  in  Paris,  where  sixteen  thousand  dca 
occurred  in  the  single  month  of  April*.  As  to  locality, 
infection  seemed  to  prefer  low  grounds,  such  as  the  sh 
quarters  of  seaports  and  the  banks  of  rivers.  The  town  m 
of  Sunderland,  around  which  the  infection  found  its  first  habi 
in  Britain,  appeared  to  be  a  typical  cholera  soil — a  wet  bottom 
of  tenacious  clay,  almost  impassable  in  winter  from  the  water 
standing  in  it.  the  surface  covered  with  heaps  of  cxcremental 
and  other  refuse  from  the  crowded  lanes  near  it  But  the 
greatest  centre  of  cholera  in  England  in  1832,  the  town  of 
Bilston,  seemed  to  be  the  reverse  of  this — a  rising  ground  fi 
which  the  water  had  been  drained  away  by  the  numerous  mi 
of  coal,  iron  and  limestone  all  round  it.  Again^  in  towns  of 
villages  built  upon  a  slope  nr  on  heights  and  hollows,  such 
Gateshead,  Newburn  and  Collieston  (most  of  all  in  Quebec 
the  steep  bank  of  the  St  Lawrence),  the  infection  did  not  confi 
itself  to  the  lower  part  only.  But  it  was  remarked  that  amo 
the  Tyncside  villages  several  on  high  ground  escaped  altogcth 
although  within  a  mile  or  two  of  others  severely  visited 
question  of  elevation  comes  up  more  definitely  in  the  cholera 

1849. 

Another  obvious  thing   in   the  epidemic  of   1S32    was 
many  of  the  first  victims  were  among  the  destitute,  drunken 


1  01 

ro^H 

in^^ 


*  The  dnily  murlality  in  Paris  at  ibc  b^iiining  uf  the  epidemic  was  «s  lolluwa 
[AMtiuai  h'tgister,  1832.  p.  318): 


Days      Cholera 

Days    Cholera 
deallu 

Day*    Cholera 
deubft 

March  57-31       98 

April 

6  41O 

7  58^ 

8  769 

April  12     76S 

13  816 

14  60J 

3  «i" 

4  «+a 

5  .«> 

9    861 

10  S48 

11  769 

'5      SOJ 

To  the  i6lh  of  April  ihe  denths  were  about  S700;  Inforc  Lhc  end  of  the  vm 
toUl  W.1.S  nearly  doubled.     As  ilie  whole  cholera  rmirtnlity  of  Paris  in  1833  wa> 
19,000,  April  niu&t  have  had  much  the  greater  part  uf  it. 
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feckless  class.  But  there  were  innumerable  exceptions,  notably 
in  Paris,  where  the  multitude  of  victims  included  several  peers, 
deputies,  diplomatic  personages  and  the  prime  minister. 

One  of  the  most  striking  thinj^s  in  the  habits  or  preferences  of  cholera  in 
1832  was  the  early  and  unaccountable  selection  of  the  inmates  of  lunatic 
asylums,  the  fatuous  paupers  of  workhouses,  prisoners,  or  other  immured 
persons  badly  housed  and  ill-fed.  In  most  of  these  cases  it  was  a  mystery 
how  the  poison  of  cholera  had  pot  inside  the  walls.  The  earliest  important 
instance  was  that  of  the  Town  Hospital  or  pauper  infirmary  of  Glasgow. 
Other  instances  were  the  lunatic  wards  of  Haslar  Hospital,  Hanwell  asylum, 
Bclhnal  Greer,  lunatic  asylum,  Lancaster  county  asylum,  the  Manchester 
New  Kailcy,  situated  in  Salford,  Coldbath  Fields  Prison,  Lundun,  Clerken- 
well  workhouse  (65  deaths),  Bristol  poorhouse  (94  deaths).  In  the  remote 
Westmoreland  village  of  Hawkshcadj  thirteen  miles  from  Kendal,  cholera 
appeared  unaccountably  among  the  sixteen  inmates  of  the  poorhouse, 
attacking  eight  of  them  with  sudden  and  severe  symptoms  so  that  four  died  ; 
it  was  impossible  to  trace  the  introduction  of  the  virus,  but  the  poorhouse 
was  nearly  surrounded  with  stagnant  water*. 

Hardly  anything  was  more  keenly  debated  than  the  question 
as  to  how  cholera  spread.  It  was  not  difficult  to  find  some 
instances  of  infection  seemingly  got  from  contact  with  living  or 
dead  cholera  bodies :  cases  suggestive  of  that  occurred  at 
Sunderland  at  the  outset,  and  later  in  Ireland  more  especially'. 
In  the  Swan  Street  cholera  hospital  at  Manchester,  eight  nurses 
took  the  infection,  of  whom  four  died.  But  on  the  whole  the 
immunity  of  nurses  (as  in  the  Great  Gorman  Lane  hospital  of 
Dublin)  and  of  medical  men  was  remarkable.  Although 
constantly  in  the  presence  of  cholera  patients,  sometimes 
lingering  over  them,  as  in  the  operation  of  blood-letting,  very 
few  took  the  disease.  In  Manchester  only  one  medical 
practitioner  was  known  to  have  had  an  attack,  a  mild  one. 
Gaulter  says  that  Dr  Alsop,  of  Birmingham,  and  Mr  Keane,  of 
Warrington,  were  the  only  two  medical  men  known  to  him  to 
have  died  of  cholera  in  England  ;  but  two  of  the  Bilston  doctors 
died  in  the  height  of  the  epidemic  there,  one  died  at  Musselburgh, 
seven  at  SHgo,  and  two  at  Knniskillcn.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
in  cholera  appeared  to  be  the  same  as  in  plague  and  yellow 
ifevcr,  the  two  great  infections  tliat  resembled  cholera  most 
closely  as  soil-poisons :  namely,  that  contagion  from  the  persons 
lof  the'  sick  was  a  contingency,  as  Rush,  of  Philadelphia,  had 
,taught  for  yellow  fever  in  the  end  of  last  century,  and  Blane 

'  Hroudfocil.  EJin.  Mtit.  am/ Surg,  Joum.  XXX  tx.  9Q. 

*  Gmve-s  whu  wu.  n  strong  contni^ionisl  (tc  184S-49),  cites  the  instances  of  nuns, 
tunes  Olid  purteni  al  Tuaii),  and  uf  medical  men  at  SUga 
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had  tmnght  after  him.     A  Loodon  writer  stated  thts  very  {m 
in  1S32M 

*  I  bebnre  that  Uus  ^scott,  fike  nuny  other  epidemic  diseases, 
conmBMCAble  bf  Biii^wa   w  the  atmospbeie,   and    origiiutiag  or 
pradvdble  from  a  peonfiv  stsDe  of  ihai  adiQf  upon  the  earth,  is 

(or  mmwiMrabte  6«Mn  person  to  person)   and  sotDebocs 
tUBic  ot  tbe  disease  dcpoub: 
the  ■Mwhn  MxnBabicd  in  oae  pluxv  and  ilie  unfaeahhtncM  « 
of  das  pfcKX ;  or,  is  othEr  vords.  upon  the  degree  in 
the  wnaHft  is  coodessed;  secoMBy,  opon  die  len^b    of  time  a 
icBains  <  iptifd  to  the  pob—  ;  third,  vpon  the  dcbititjr,  or  morbid 
lily,  aad  L<uwqwrrt  Wrtoff<ibditr  of  the  person's  frame,  espeaafiy  «^i 
abaoauail  vtsccr^*   The  nunsaata  of  an  apartment,  to  be  stroog  o 
bccot  ooiagioMai  — st  arme  at  a  cotaia  tfagrce  0^*  coDccntiauoiL 

Cholera  was,  at  at]  events^  very  diflerent  from  typhos 
in   the  point  of  cont^ioosoess :    for  in   the   eptdemtcs  of 
latter  many  medkal  men  fell  victims,  and  the  susceptibility 
coQtagioo  was  greater  in  ptoportioa  to  the  health  and  v^otf  i 
those  who  mixed  with  the  skk. 

It  was  vdl  mdcrstood  in  1832  that  ibul  linen,  bedding 
clothes  were  a   most  certain   means  of  carrying    the 
especially  if  they  had  hecn  kept  oooocalcd  for  a  time,  or 
away    in   a   chest   or  boadle.     This  was    precisely   die 
experience  of  plague.     The  theory  that  the  potson  of 
was  conveik-ed  in  the  dnoJdi^water,  of  which  illustrations 
ccJIcUcd   in    1849  and   \^^  was   iK>t  appBcd    to   any  of 
particular  outbreaks  in  1S5X     But  one  writer  made  a  gtactfj 
it,  assncniag,  as  Snow  did  in  1849  and  iSS4*t^^  the  stomadi 
bowds  vcic  the  off|Rias  by  whidi  the  vims  entered  the  sy 

obacTTxaea  of  dke  covrae  tfats  epidemic  has  t»kei  «. 
iteck  it  h»  bUnto  irMed,  I  bar^  h. 
;  a  nnninwis  mMIci  or  powim,  being  . 
ia  the  Aftfcat  synnp  in  sixib  sitoaDar.^  u 
chanxnil  and  that  tkis 
^oestioa,  p 
in  tbis  oi^gaa.  afterwards 
toiheiestofdRbndyV 

•f  ihrtiJi  in  i«33  Hwy  tfaiacs  woe  tried-    The  1 
tbe  aeaaBS  of  cure.     To 
sea  to  be  of  the  fast  iaipasiaaee«  aott  10 

ft  OMst   nliifcimij,  at  a  titoe  vhcn   dM 
as  be  aaij%  fli  iiMi'm  k  as  a  pernw:i— a  eyrot.     Tovxnb 
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divided  into  twelve  pills,  one  to  be  given  every  half-hour  untit  the  rice-water 
evacuations  from  the  stomach  and  bowels  began  to  diminish)*.  Some 
professed  to  find  great  benefit  from  blood-letting  at  a  sufficiently  early  stage 
in  the  attack*.  The  enormous  drain  of  the  fluids^  leaving  the  blood  thick  or 
tarr>',  suggested  to  souio  that  saline  substances  would  be  beneticial.  The 
saline  treatment  was  indeed  the  principal  subject  of  writing  during  the  year 
1832.  One  way  was  to  give  saline  drugs  by  the  mouth  ;  another  way  was  to 
inject  into  a  vein  a  large  quantity  of  distilled  water  with  some  common  salt 
and  bicarbonate  of  soda  dissolved  in  it,  the  VL-m  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow 
being  usually  chosen  to  operate  on.  Some  were  confident  that  they  had 
saved  lives  m  this  manner,  others  were  equally  clear  that  salines  were  useless. 
One  writer  had  abandoned  salines  by  the  muiilh  as  a  "  most  useless  remedy," 
while  be  had  not  lost  faith  in  their  intravenous  injection,  four  having 
recovered  out  of  twenty-three  in  which  he  had  tried  it.  At  length,  however, 
the  intravenous  use  of  salines  was  abandoned  also^. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  greatest  of  alt  the  lessons  taught 
by  cholera  was  the  need  of  sanitary  reform.  The  disease  in  its 
successive  visitations  so  obviously  sought  out  the  spots  of  ground 
most  befouled  with  excrcmcntal  and  other  filth  as  to  bring  home 
to  cver>'one  the  dangers  of  the  casual  disposal  of  town  refuse. 
It  was  not  until  some  years  after  the  first  visit  of  cholera  that 
much  was  done  in  the  way  of  extending  the  main  drainage  of 
towns,  connecting  the  house-drainage  systematically  therewith, 
getting  rid  of  open  nuisances  in  back  yards,  and  protecting  the 
water-supplies  from  contamination.  The  Report  of  the  Health 
of  Towns  Commission,  1844,  was  "the  great  magazine  from 
which  sanitary  reformers  drew  their  weapons  \"  In  the  next 
few    years    an    active    school   of    sanitarians   arose,   including 


'  Ciraves,  CUniiat  AUitkiHf^  1843,  p.  700:  "I  could  bring  forward  the  names  of 
many  niedical  men  in  Dublin  whose  lives,  I  am  happy  to  .uiy,  were  saved  by  the  use 
of  this  rcmcfly." 

>  Palcr^on,  u.s.  for  the  fishing  village  of  Collieslon,  Aberdeen&hire :  'Ma  most 
instances  where  (he  lancet  was  used  at  the  proper  period  little  else  was  required. 
The  patient,  although  in  an  apparently  hopele*^  state  at  the  time  nf  my  visit,  was  in 
ihcse  inotanccs  not  unfrcqucnlly  in  the  eoup<e  of  twenty-fuur  hourk  out  of  danger." 

'  A  corrcspoiulcnt  of  the  Lofui.  Afai.  GVjs.  Sept.  1832,  p.  731,  dating  from 
Warrington,  provcil  by  a  statistical  arrangement  of  loj  cases  of  cholera,  that  the 
«aJin«  ircAtinent  w.is  nearly  certain  recovery,  that  the  iiarae  cumbincil  with  LKkkI- 
Ircitng  was  certain  recover)*,  ihnt  bloodletting  alone  was  certain  dcaili,  an*.!  that 
opium  with  slimulantSi  and  Moruon's  pill,  were  each  uniformly  followed  by  a  fatal 
remit. 

CaM9 

Aged,  neglected  or  seen  too  late        30 
[ObAtinatcIy  rcfuiied  meilicine  4 

[Treated  by  opium  and  stimulants       13 
„        by  Moriion's.  pill  3 

I,       by  bloodletting  13 

,v       by  bloorl<  letting  and  salines    7 
I,       by  salines  alone  13 

•03 
^  Quarteriy  /ttvifw^  cxviii.  156. 
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37  per  cent, 
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Sutherland  of  Liverpool,  Grainger  of  London,  and  other 
1848  was  passed  the  first  Public  Health  Act,  administered  by  a 
Board  of  Health,  of  which  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  chairman, 
Chadwick  and  Southwood  Smith  members.  London  was  ex- 
cepted from  the  scope  of  the  Act ;  but  the  City  had  a  most 
vigorous  medical  officer  in  the  person  of  John  Simon,  whose 
reports  dealt  with  public  sanitation  on  broad  principles  appli- 
cable to  the  capital  and  the  whole  kingdom.  The  movement  in 
favour  of  sanitation,  thus  begun,  received  an  irresistible  impulse 
from  the  cholera  of  1849,  the  lessons  of  which  were  as  obvious 
as  those  of  1832. 

The  cholera  which  reached  Orenburg  in  1829  and  Astrakhan 
in  1830  lingered  in  one  part  of  Europe  or  another  until  18 
Portugal  and  Spain  having  been  its  chief  theatre  in  1833,1 
south  of  France  in  1834,  Italy  in  1835  and  1836,  Austria,  the 
Tyrol,  Bavaria  and  (for  the  second  time)  Poland  and  the  Bal 
ports  in  1X37.  In  England,  there  was  some  revival  of  the  se 
of  it  in  1833,  as  many  as  1454  deaths  being  put  down  to  Asia 
cholera  in  London  from  the  ist  of  August  to  the  7th 
September.  There  was  an  undoubted  epidemic  of  it  at 
fishing  village  of  Ferryden,  near  Montrose,  in  June.  1833 
deaths  during  four  weeks  in  a  population  of  700),  the  infect 
having  been  brought  by  one  or  more  of  the  crew  of  the  sm 
'Eagle'  from  the  Thames'.  In  Glasgow  a  case  occurred 
Boar  Head  Close,  High  Street,  on  30  May.  1833,  which  had 
blucness,  pinched  face,  whispering  voice  and  cold  clammy  s 
of  Asiatic  cholera  ^  In  Ireland  there  were  a  good  many  01 
breaks  in  1833,  especially  in  villages  or  hamlets,  and  it 
believed  that  these  were  renewed  in  1S34.  But  the  m 
singular  reappearance  of  cholera  in  the  British  Isles  was  in  the 
month  of  December,  1837,  some  two  months  after  it  is  believe<I 
to  have  ceased  elsewhere  in  Europe.  Outbreaks  of  true  cholera 
in  that  month  were  observed  at  several  places  in  the  south  of 
Ireland — around  Berc  Haven^  at  Youghal,  at  Waterford,  and 


'  Reporied  by  Brewster  10  J.  V.  Simpson.  Edin.  Affti,  Surg-  Jn^H,  XLIX.  \ iHi 
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Gia%.  Med.  yo$trft.  VI.  (1853),  p.  366,     Stark  saj*s,  pcrha)l^  tot  KdinlMirgh, 


cholera  recurred  in  the  end  of  1833  and  beyinniii];  of  1834,  willi  a  high 
fatality. 

"  Kdmond  Sharkey,  M.B.,  Dud/.  J.  Mt/.  Sc,  xvi.  13,  Of  %%  houses  01 
(nearly  ail  in  thn-c  hamlet*)  which  K^ciher  hod  j6  c*s«.  16  Cftbin;*  had  ci 
cases.  8  had  each  thn;e,  1  ha<l  four,  1  had  each  nve,  and  1  had  six.  The 
sickne&s  wa^  the  some  a<i  in  1(131-33. 


Secofui  epidemic  begins  in  Scotland^  1848. 
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The  Cholera  of  1848-49  in  Scotland. 


■  Dungarvan.  where  they  went  so  far  as  to  form  a  board  of  health*. 
It  was  suspected  to  have  been  in  Limehouse,  on  the  Thames,  in 
November.  The  most  remarkable  explosion  of  it  was  in  the 
month  of  January  following  (1838)  among  the  inmates  of  tlie 
Coventry  House  of  Industry,  of  whom  no  fewer  than  55  died  in 
the  course  of  four  weeks — a  mortality  from  choleraic  disease 
^that  could  hardly  be  explained  on  the  hypothesis  of  cholera 
Bnostras  even  if  the  season  had  been  the  proper  one*. 

^       The  invasion  of  cholera  from  India,  which  reached  Britain  in 
the  autumn  of  1848,  had  progressed  as  far  as  Pcshawur  and 
Cabul   from    1842   to    1844,  and   thereafter  step   by  step  con- 
tinuously through  Herat,  Samarkand,  Bokhara,  Astrabad  and 
Teheran  by  the  caravan  routes.     In  the  beginning  of   1847  it 
entered  Russia  by  the  two  great  interior  waterways  of  the  Volga 
and  the  Don.     Next  year,  1848,  it  reached  the  German  shores 
of  the  Baltic  and  North  Seas,  and  within  a  few  weeks  of  its 
^appearance  at  Hamburg,  it  was  found  established  on  British  soil 
Hat   Edinburgh  and   Lcith   in  the  beginning   of  October.     The 
^nevere  outburst  which   followed    in  the  south  of   Scotland  was 
Hpurely  a  winter  epidemic,  like  that  of  Durham,  Northumberiand 
^P-and  East  Lothian  on  the  last  occasion  in  the  winter  of  iSji-32. 
It  will  not  be  necessar>'  to  give  the  details  of  the  cholera  of 
1848-49  so  fully  as  has  been  done  for   1S31-32,  but  merely  to 
notice  special  points. 

The  cholera   of   1848  broke  out  almost  simultaneously  at 
fewhavcn  and  Edinburgh,  on  the  1st  and  2nd  of  October,  and 


•  R.  (Jrccn,  M.I),,  fjittcei^  14  April,  tS^S,  p.  83:  Irue  Asiatic  cholcia  began  at 
ir«nighttl  in  the  second  wcvk  of  December.  1837,  ami  lasted  two  monlhs,  ahoul  joo 
Uving  liecn  atlackcd  :  "two  of  my  relatives,  Mi«  A. and  Mrs  K. ,  died  in 

•cccml>cr  of  cholera,  one  in  founccn  hours,  the  other  in  ten  hours." 

*  Ucuths  from  Lholera  in  the  Coventry  House  of  Industry: 

1838. 

Jan.  Jan.  Jan.  Jan.  Jan.  Feb.  Toial 

7*—  1 1  1  a— 16  1 7  — 31  ■>■» — 96  a/ — 3  i  J  — 5 

7  4  15  «  7  »  55 

Veniy-«ev<n  were  nia1c«  and  twenty-eight  female;^.     The  ages  were  u  follow  : 
vcmVn  1—5  s — lu  10— w         10—40         40 — i/a         flu — ^         80  *vo         Total 


<  ^»  4  4  3 

rpmti  Ktjvii  pf  (hi  A^egisirar-Gnttra/,  p,  y8. 
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at  Lcith  on  the  9th.  At  Xewhaven  nearly  the  whole  populatioti 
was  suffering  from  diarrhoea,  in  the  midst  of  which  epidemic  the 
true  cholera  raged  for  four  weeks  only,  to  the  2Sth  October, 
attacking  30,  of  whom  20  died.  In  Leith  the  deaths  were  1S5 
(males  75,  females  no).  The  Edinburgh  outbreak  lasted  until 
the  l8th  of  January,  1849,  causing  801  attacks,  with  448  deaths 
(or  478  deaths,  of  which  196  were  males  and  282  females).  JH 
cholera  hospital  was  opened  in  Surgeons'  Square  on  the  2SdH 
of  October,  the  admissions  and  fatalities  to  14th  December 
being  as  follows : 

Females  Main  Total 

Admitted  152  06  348 

Died  90  64  154 

Of  the  whole  248  cases,  the  Grassmarket  sent  42,  the  Co^ 
37,  the  Canongate  33,  College  Wynd   16.  High  Street  14, 
numerous  scattered  localities  of  the  New  and  Old  towns  one 
more  cases  each.     Severe  outbreaks  took  place  also  at  Niddi 
Restalrig  and  Loanhead,  villages  close  to  Edinburgh', 
this  limited  epidemic  was  proceeding  in  and  around  the  capil 
the  infection  appeared  in  the  mining  region  of  Carron  at  the 
head  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  where  there  were  some  400  c; 
after  the  6th  of  December,  and  in  some  other  mining  vill; 
of  the  Scotch  midlands. 

Glasgow  was  infected  on  the  night  of  the  lith  November, 
in  the  suburban  district  of  Springburn,  on  the  north-west  of  the 
city  close  to  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal.     The  choice  of  this 
spot   to  begin  upon  was  intelligible  enough   in  one  way, 
singular  in  another.     Springburn  had  come  into  existence  a5B 
poor  village  of  weavers  about  the  year  1820  :  before  the  choh 
year  of   1832  it  had  grown  to  a  population  of  600,  and 
thought  a  likely  spot  for  cholera  inasmuch  as  it  was  one  of 
most  wretched  communities  in  Scotland,     It  occupied  the 
of  a  half-drained  bog  below  the  level  of  the  canal,  from  wl 
the  water  percolated  into  its  subsoil;  its  houses  were  low,  alw 
damp,  and  full  of  filth.     During  all  the  cholera  in  Glasgow 
1832  there  had  not  been  a  case  in  Springburn  until  the  6th 
September,  when  a  girl  of  the  village  came  home  with  it  ai 
died;    during  her  brief  illness  she  was  visited  by  the  grater 


h'ddry,   , 

WhB| 

apit^^ 

t  th^ 

laglW 


»  Stark,  Ed.  Med.  and  Sttrg.  Jom-n,  i.xxi.  (1849).  p.  388;  W.  Rot 
Afontfi.  jftturii.  Metit  Se.  IX.  O^-f'v)-  ^^^  other  (.ulbrcalci  reported  in  ihol 
Scollan<J  (I'l^/t/.)  were  <ilighl — at  Dalkeith,  llfiddingtunf  It*»rrc)\v»lowite«. 


/;/  Giasgozv  in  the  winter  of  1848-49. 
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part  of  the  villagers,  but  no  other  case  occurred  until  six  weeks 
after,  on  the  15th  of  October'.  At  this  spot,  where  the  cholera 
of  1832  may  be  said  to  have  left  off,  it  began  in  1848  with  a 
sudden  explosion  of  numerous  attacks  scattered  all  over  the 
locality  ;  a  doctor  attended  twenty-one  cases  before  he  found 
two  together  in  the  same  house  or  even  in  the  same  lane.  There 
had  been  forty  cases  there  in  November,  before  any  case  was 
discovered  in  Glasgow ;  at  length  it  seemed  to  spread  from 
Springburn  all  round  as  if  from  a  centre,  while  it  also  lingered 
there  longer  than  anywhere  else  in  the  city  and  suburbs'.  On 
the  5th  of  December  a  case  was  reported  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Clyde,  and  another  on  the  9th  in  the  west  end.  Within  a 
few  days  the  disease  fell  upon  all  parts  of  the  city  with  the 
suddenness  of  a  thunder  shower;  it  reached  a  height  In  the 
Christmas  weck»one  day,  the  30th  December,  having  158  burials 
from  cholera.  After  the  orgies  of  the  New  Year  there  was  a 
fresh  outburst,  235  cases  having  been  reported  on  the  5th  of 
January.  The  proportion  of  fatalities  was  as  high  as  60  per 
cent  at  the  beginning  of  the  epidemic,  50  per  cent,  about 
Christmas  and  the  New  Year,  and  thereafter  from  30  to  40  per 
cent  The  epidemic  was  short  and  sharp,  declining  irregularly 
after  die  first  or  second  week  of  January,  and  ceasing,  but  for  a 
few  dropping  cases,  about  the  8th  of  March. 

The  deaths  in  Glasgow,  which  included  many  among  the 

wealthier  class  and  made  the  festival  season  of  1848-49  to  be  long 

remembered,  were  about  3800,  or  i'C)6  per  cent,  of  the  population 

fc<355.8oo),  a  higher  total  but  a  lower  ratio  than  in  1S32,  when 

^*  the  deaths,  distributed  over  many  more  weeks  of  the  year  and 

largely  due  to  two  revivals  in  August  and  October,  were  14  per 

cent,  of  the  population.     At  Paisley  there  were  68  deaths  from 

^^6  December  to  24  Fcbruar)',  and  at  Charleslown  \  15  deaths  all 

^Bn  some  five  weeks  from  15  January  to  19  February. 

^H       It  was  in  the  same  season  of  midwinter  that  the  cholera 

^Pburst  suddenly  upon  many  mining  villages  of  Lanarkshire  and 

HAyrshire. 

In  that  unlikely  season  there  was  an  almost  universal  prevalence  of 
liarrhoca.     Al  the  mining  villas*?  of  Carnbroe,  near  Coatbridge,  there  were 
.'c  sudden  attacks  on  the  last  night  of  the  old  year,  one  of  ihcm  fatal.     On 
yjew  Year's  day  there  were  forty  attacks,  thirteen  of  them  fatal  in  a  few 


*  Koston,  Cloi.  Mat.  y^tirn.  v.  444. 

'^  Sutherland,  Htf^^rt  of  the  Hoitrd  of  Nealth. 
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hours.    Terror  seized  the  whole  place  :  one  man  cut  his  throai  in  sheer  i 
Diarrhoea  attacked  iioo  of  the  1200  inhabitants,  and  turned  to  spas-modici 
rice-water  cholera  in  240  of  them,  of  whom  94  died,  the  rate  of  fatality  bcinj 
excessive  only  in  the  first  few  days.     By  the  end  of  February-  the  epidemic 
was  over. 

In  the  town  of  Coatbridge,  with  a  population  of  4000,  the  various  grades 
of  sickness  were  classified  as  follows  : 


ilairbooi 

Vouutine. 

pargiDg  uid 

cramp 

Riot-water 
puiYtng 

Cbokra 

Deaths  by 
Choltra 

2659 

480 

175 

107 

61 

In  the  town   of  Hamilton,  population  9000,  the   infection  was  HM 
malignant,  440  cases  yielding  251  deaths  from  the  24th  of  December  to 
7th  of  March.     The  same  ravases  of  winter  cholera  occurred  at  some  of 
Ayrshire  ironworks,  such  as  Glengamock,  among  a  very  rough  and  drunl 
class,  who  were  made  more  than  ordinarily  reckless  and  drunken  by 
unaccountable  visitation.     It  was  also  severe  in  Riccarton  and  other  miM 
villages  round  Kilmarnock,  but  less  prevalent  in  that  town  itself.     Dumi 
and    Maxwclltown,  which  had   been  among  the  last  places  visited  by 
cholera  of  1832,  were  infected  in  the  middle  of  November,  1S48,  about 
same  lime  as  Springburn   near  Glasgow,     One  of  the    Dumfries    doct 
died  of  rapid  cholera  on  the  10th  December,  the  parochial  board  fell  ii 
disputes  with  the  faculty,  and  the  infection  proceeded  amidst  great  confus' 
in  the  poorest  parts  of  the  town,  causing  about  250  deaths  before  Chrii 
After  that  it  subsided  quickly  ^ 

The  oiher  centres  in  the  south  of  Scotland  were  Selkirk  (13  dei 
Kelso  (Dec.  to  end  of  Jan.,  maximum  of  n  attacks  in  a  day)  and  jedbui 
which  last  had  escaped  in  1S32  but  had  now  a  vcr)-  rapid  and  exicn; 
epidemic  in  its  lower  parts  among  drunken  people  especially.  A  few  c; 
occurred  at  Moffat,  in  December;  a  man  who  was  seized  in  crossing 
hills  died  in  a  sheplierd's  hut  eight  mites  from  Moffat  after  twenty-one  w, 
illness'. 


The  only  recordcti  epidemic  in  the  north  of  Scotland  in 
proper  cholera  season,  the  summer  of  1849,  was  at  Dun< 
But    there   was    a    small    outbreak    in    March    and    April 
Campbelton   (41    cases,    14   deaths)   and    Inverness   (23   c; 
\2  deaths)'. 


The  infection  began  in  Dundee  on  the  39th  of  May,  1849,  in  Fish  Si 
the  filthiest  part  of  the  town.     It  prevailed  in  high  and  low  situations, 
usually  in  the  old  localities  of  typhus  fever.     One  group  of  houses,  said] 
have  had  a  population  of  100,  had  40  deaths.    Dudhope  Crescent,  consisl" 
of  sc\'entcen  large  five-storied  tenement   houses  occupied   by  clean 
respectable  people,  had  57  deaths.    In  about  a  fourth  part  of  all  the  fatalitU 
death  was  from  sudden  collapse  ;  this  was  a  feature  of  the  1849  cholera  also 
iD  Ireland ;   but  in  Dundee,  as  elsewhere,  there  was  usually  premonitory 


'  Sutherland,  fifp^rt,  11. s.;  Grieve,  Month,  y.  Jftrf.  ik.  IX.  777. 
940  (gives  good  account  of  the  stormy  weather). 

*  Month.  your$i.  Mtii,  Se,  ix,  783,  857,  ion.  x.  403. 
'  /Aid.  IX.  1009. 
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Raffrnoea,  and  a  very  general  prevalence  of  diarrhoea  which  never  came  to 
irue  cholera'. 


The  Cholera  of  1849  in  Ireland. 


^V  The  cholera  of  1849  found  Ireland  in  a  state  of  exhaustion 
and  confusion.  The  fever  and  dysentery  that  followed  the  great 
potato  famines  of  1845  and  1S46  were  still  far  from  extinct ;  the 

H  workhouses,  which  had  not  existed  in  1832,  were  full  of  paupers. 
The  mortality  of  nearly  half  a  million  in  the  famine  years,  and 
the  emigration  of  perhaps  three  times  as  many,  had  reduced 
greatly  the  population  of  the  scattered  cabins,  hamlets  and 
villages;  but  the  towns  were  more  populous  than  ever  from  the 
immense  number  of  destitute  persons  that  had  gravitated  to  them. 

H  In  these  circumstances  it  was  not  surprising  that  the  cholera  of 
1849  should  have  been  more  disastrous  than  that  of  1832.  The 
infection  appeared  first  in  Belfast  in  November,  1848,  in  a  man 

H  who  had  come  with  his  family  from  Edinburgh  and  had  been 
admitted  into  the  workhouse.  Some  thirty  cases  of  cholera 
among  the  inmates  followed  his  deatti.arid  at  length  the  infection 

»was  started  at  large  in  the  town,  probably  by  a  man  who  had 
been  discharged  from  the  workhouse*.  The  cholera  of  1849  in 
the  capital  of  Ulster  was  more  fatal  than  that  of  1832,  causing 
969  deaths  in  2705  attacks.  Over  Ireland  generally  its  great 
season  appears  to  have  been,  as  in  England,  the  summer,  and 
in  part  also  the  spring.  Excepting  Belfast,  the  principal  cities 
Hand  towns  had  fewer  deaths  than  in  1832;  Dublin  having  only 
1664  as  compared  with  5632,  Cork  1329,  or  nearly  the  same 
number  as  in  1832,  Limerick  746,  which  was  about  a  fourth  less, 
Galway  less,  Waterford  about  the  same  as  in  1 832  and  1833 
together,  and  Drogheda  as  severe  an  epidemic  as  last  time.    But 

'  Sulherl;ii)'l,  fiffnyri,  u.s.  The  year  1S47,  in  wliicli  Uicrc  was  no  cliulcra,  had 
b«ii  much  mnru  fnlal  in  the  chief  towns  <>f  Scotlnnd,  than  cither  1K48  or  1849.  owing 
to  ihe  great  prevalence  of  lyphus  (Stark) : 

DciUhs  from  ail  cauus. 


1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

EHinhurgh 

45y+ 

f)7or. 

5475 

4S07 

Glasgow 

10854 

18071 

H475 

liajr 

Dundee 

»53' 

^5« 

3146 

13H 

Paisley 

1419 

9068 

1553 

1711 

Leilh 

801 

955 

Itlfl 

1066 

(Jrecnock 

1087 

9114 

1989 

VU4 

Aberdeen 

'J»5 

.4''>6 

1366 

*  H.  Miii-Connac  lo  t;nives,  /^w(^.  ^«w.  Af^.  Sr,  N.8.  vir.  145. 
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the  smaller  towns  and  the  rural  districts  generally  suffered  more 
The  deaths  for  all  Ireland  returned  to  the  Board  of  Health  were 
19.325.  nearly  the  same  total  as  in  1832;  but  there  were  no 
returns  included  from  VVicklow,  Cavan.  Fermanagh  and  Don^al. 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  returns  were  otherwise  incomplete, 
the  census  taken  in  185 1  giving  30,156  cholera  deaths  under  the 
year  1849,  and  35,989  in  the  whole  decennial  period  from  1841. 
The  larger  total  was  distributed  as  follows  : 

Urban  RuraJ  In  hcspiub        lii  watkhonM 

10,653  10,656  7964  6716 

The  number  of  rural  deaths  \s  much  larger  than  in  1832. 
There  were  only  a  few  towns  with  over  2000  inhabitants  that 
escaped — one  in  Connaught,  six  in  Munster,  one  out  of  forty-one 
in  Leinster,  while  seventeen  towns  were  visited  in  Ulster.  The 
counties  of  Dublin,  Carlow,  Clare  and  Galway  suffered  most;  of 
the  smaller  towns,  Tralce  and  Dingle  lost  heavily,  both  among 
the  poor  and  the  rich.  The  town  of  Ballinasloe,  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Suck  with  the  Shannon,  had  756  deaths  from  23 
April  to  19  August,  a  great  part  of  them  in  the  workhouse. 
In  clinical  characters,  the  cholera  of  1849  was  noted  in  Ireland, 
as  in  Scotland  and  England,  for  the  high  proportion  of  sudden 
fatalities,  about  one-third,  without  the  warnings  of  diarrhoea  or 
the  usual  choleraic  symptoms.  It  was  remarked  also  that  man 
children  under  the  age  of  seven  died  of  cholera,  about  one 
ten  of  all  ages.  There  was  a  second  season  in  1S50,  with  176 
deaths  (according  to  the  census),  but  hardly  comparable  to  ilie 
return  of  cholera  in  1833  in  the  country  districts  more  par- 
ticularly. 


sW 


The  Cholera  of  1849  in  England. 


The  brief  but  very  severe  epidemic  of  cholera  in  the  sout 
Scotland  in   midwinter  was  all  over   and  done  with  for  g 
before  the  disease  really  began  in  England.     Hull,  which  had 
few  cases  on  board  ship  in  the  end  of  184S,  about  the  same  ti 
as  the  infection  began  to  rage  in  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  w 
spared  its  great  visitation,  the  greatest  in  all  England,  until  t 
late  summer  and   autumn'.    The  progress  of  the  infection 

*  Mosi  of  ihe  information  on  the  cholera  of  1K49  in  En. 
sources:  (1)  ihir  Rtpint  of  the  General  Jii'atd  0/  liialth  eit  .'  . 
1848  and  iS^rj  (Pari,  papers,    1H50),  conuining  ihe  dcUilt-i 
Grainger  for  Ixtmlpn,  and  of  Dr  John  Stiihfrlnnn  for  varimis  i.< 
QuarUrly  A'eports  &/ the  A'cgistrar-Getteroi J*/r  th,- year  iB^o- 


TIu  epidemic  of  1848-49  in  London, 
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.ondon  also  was  strangely  dilTerent  from  that  in  Scotland. 
There  were  undoubted  cases  in  Bethnal  Green  and  other  out- 
parishes  in  the  autumn  of  1848,  and  there  seemed  no  reason  why 
Pthe  infection  should  not  run  through  the  population  and  exhaust 
Itself  at  once,  as  in  Glasgow.  But  it  will  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing table  of  the  deaths  in  London  that  the  real  outburst  was 
B  delayed  until  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1849: 

^P  Although  a  certain  number  of  deaths  were  returned  in  October 
Hand  November,  1848,  they  came  in  twos  or  threes  from  many 
parishes  of  the  metropolis  and  made  no  great  impression  upon 
any  one  locality.  It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  December 
that  the  presence  of  cholera  was  fully  realized,  owing  to  an 
extraordinary  explosion  of  the  disease  in  a  huge  pauper  insti- 
tution at  Tooting.  The  school  contained  about  a  thousand 
children,  of  whom  some  three  hundred  took  Asiatic  cholera,  with 
one  hundred  and  eighty  deaths,  in  the  course  of  three  or  four 
weeks:  this  was  the  whole  cholera  mortality  that  the  parish  of 
Streatham  had  from  first  to  last  In  the  spring  months  the  cases 
declined  all  over  London  in  a  very  remarkable  way,  so  that  it 
looked  for  a  time  as  if  the  infection  were  extinct,  just  as  in  1832. 
But  in  June  there  was  a  revival,  and  thereafter  a  steady  increase 
to  the  maximum  of  6644  deaths  in  September.  The  table  given 
under  the  year  1866  shows  upon  what  parishes  the  mortality  fell 
most — those  of  Southwark,  Rermondsey,  Rotherhithe,  Greenwich, 
Ncwington,  Lambeth  and  Battersea  on  the  south  side,  of  West- 
minster, the  City  and  Liberties,  Shoreditch,  Bethnal  Green  and 
Whitcchapcl  on  the  north  side  of  the  Thames.  It  was  a  more 
^  severe  visitation  per  head  of  the  inhabitants  than  that  of  1832, 
B  cutting  off  many  beyond  the  limits  of  the  destitute  and  reckless 
class  who  were  its  most  usual  victims  on  the  first  occasion. 
Many  of  the  respectable  class  of  workmen  and  small  shopkeepers 
were   among   the   victims.      Several    medical    men   died   of  it, 
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including  one  well-known  surgeon,  Mr  Aston  Ke>',  at  his  house 
in  St  Helen's  Place.  Bishopsgatc,  on  23  August,  after  a  few  hours' 
illness.  As  in  Ireland,  and  at  Dundee,  an  unusually  large 
proportion  of  the  London  deaths,  perhaps  a  fourth  part  were 
from  sudden  collapse  and  blueness,  without  premonitory  diar- 
rhoea or  predominant  intestinal  symptoms.  Opinion 
strongly  agatn^it  contagiousness  in  this  epidemic  There 
478  cases  treated  in  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  but  not 
of  the  nurses  took  cholera. 

The  infection  seemed  to  find  out  the  insanitary  spots  and 
to  act  miasmatically  upon  the  residents.  The  common  remark 
in  all  parts  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  was  that 
localities  that  suffered  most  from  the  typhus  fever  of  1S47 
suffered  most  also  from  cholera.  The  one  black  spot  in  K< 
sington  was  a  poor  district  on  the  north  side  of  the  pai 
known  as  the  Potteries,  where  an  immense  number  of  pigs  w< 
kept. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  cholera-scasoi 
of  1848-49  was  the  extensive  prevalence  of  common  bowcl^ 
complaints.  Evidence  of  this  has  been  given  for  the  south  of 
Scotland  just  before  or  during  the  cholera  of  midwinter,  a  seas- 
when  diarrhoea  is  not  usual.  It  was  equally  remarked  ij 
England  in  the  course  of  1849.  In  the  Taunton  workhou! 
where  true  Asiatic  cholera  broke  out  in  November,  there  h; 
been  many  cases  of  bowel-complaint,  as  well  as  of  fever,  in  tl 
spring  (7  deaths  from  dysentery  and  diarrhoea,  5  from  fever] 
In  the  Exeter  workhouse  there  were  eighteen  deaths  from 
dysentery  in  the  end  of  the  year,  although  there  is  nothing  said 
of  cholera,  which  caused  only  44  deaths  in  the  whole  city.  Tlic 
efforts  of  the  inspectors  sent  by  the  Board  of  Health  were 
great  part  directed  to  finding  out  the  cases  of  "  premonitoryj 
diarrhoea,  by  house-to-house  visitation,  and  insisting  upon 
importance  of  checking  it  before  it  could  turn  to  true  cholei 
Leeds  will  serve  as  an  example  of  English  towns.  In  an 
complete  survey  after  the  month  of  July  there  were  found  5 
cases  of  simple  diarrhuea,  14S4  cases  of  dysentery.  1 273  cases  of 
choleraic  diarrhoea,  and  1090  cases  of  true  cholera  *,  It 
something  of  a  parado.x  that,  with  .such  excessive  prevalence 


*  Sutherland,  A'iport,  u.b.  p.  iji.  At  Sheffield  {ibiii.  p.  108)  a  sudden  on 
of  diarrhoea  occurred  on  36  August  over  the  whole  town;  5319  ca&cs  of  • 
known,  with  only  76  cxscs  of  chnlem  and  46  deaths. 
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ordinary  bowel-cnmplaints,  an  unusual  proportion  of  the  cases  of 
true  cholera  proved  quickly  fatal  with  symptoms  of  collapse  and 
asphyxia  only. 

Just  as  the  first  startling  indication  of  the  presence  of  Asiatic 
cholera  in  London  was  the  enormous  fatality  in  the  pauper 
school  at  Tooting  in  the  winter,  so  in  some  other  towns  the 
infection  seemed  to  pick  out  workhouses  or  prisons  to  begin 
upon.  At  Belfast  there  were  forty  cases  in  the  workhouse 
before  there  was  one  in  the  town.  At  Liverpool  there  were 
28  cholera  deaths  in  the  first  quarter  of  1S49,  of  which  S  were 
in  the  workhouse.  At  Wakefield,  19  died  of  cholera  in  January, 
16  of  these  in  the  Heuse  of  Correction.  Among  the  people  at 
large  the  infection  made  little  progress  until  the  summer.  In 
the  first  and  second  quarters  of  the  year  it  is  heard  of,  but  to  a 
moderate  extent,  in  the  towns  and  colliery  districts  of  Durham 
and  Northumberland,  which  were  the  scene  of  its  earliest  out- 
break in  the  winter  of  1831-32.  It  was  also  beginning  in  the 
poorest  and  filthiest  parts  of  Liverpool,  Bristol  and  Plymouth. 
Its  great  season  all  over  England  was  July,  August  and  Sep- 
tember, the  incidence  of  the  disease  according  to  counties  being 
shown  in  the  tabic.  The  right-hand  column,  showing  the 
number  of  deaths  at  the  principal  centres  in  each  county,  must 
serve  for  a  conspectus  of  the  epidemic. 

^  ChoUra  Mortality  in  England  ami  Wales  in  1849, 
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centres  in  1R49.  the  mortality  falling  most,  as  before^  upon  the 
town  of  Bilston,  and  next  to  it  upon  VVillenhall  and  Wolver- 
hampton. But  a  great  rival  to  the  Staffordshire  coal  and  iron 
mininjif  had  sprung  up  since  1832  in  Glamorgan;  and  it  was  in 
this  comparatively  new  region  of  miners  that  cholera  in  1849 
reproduced  the  Black  Country  horrors  of  1832  and,  indeed, 
surpassed  them. 

Mcrthyr  Tydvil  had  sprung  up  more  like  a  vast  miners'  camp  than  like  a 
well-ordered  municipality.  Along  the  eastern  side  of  the  TafT  valley,  on  the 
slopes  and  in  boiioins  of  the  hills,  but  everywhere  at  an  elevation  of  some 
four  or  five  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  Cardiff  docks,  were  numerous 
groups  of  mean-looking  miners'  cottages,  with  their  attendant  ale-houses, 
small  retail  shops,  schools  and  meeting-houses.  This  peculiar  township  had 
drawn  to  itself  the  special  notice  of  the  Health  of  Towns  Commission  in 
1844:  "From  the  poorer  inhabitants  (who  constitute  the  mass  of  the 
population)  throwing  all  slops  and  refuse  into  the  nearest  open  gutter  before 
their  houses,  from  the  impeded  course  of  such  channels,  and  the  scarcity  of 
privies,  some  parts  of  the  town  are  complete  networks  of  filth  emitting 
noxious  exhalations...  During  the  rapid  increase  of  the  town  no  attention 
seems  to  have  been  paid  to  its  drainage." 

In  this  district  the  registrar  had  returned  162  deaths  from  "cholera"  in 
the  year  1841,  which  must  have  been  from  an  unusually  severe  type  of 
cholera  nostras  or  British  cholera-  A  first  case  of  Asiatic  cholera  occurred 
at  Cardiff  in  a  sailor  on  the  13th  of  May,  1849,  a  week  after  there  was  a  case 
at  Lower  Merthyr,  and  a  week  after  that  another  at  Upper  Merihyr.  In 
the  course  of  the  summer  the  ravages  of  the  disease  were  enormous  in  the 
hilly  mining  regions  of  the  interior  of  (jlamorgan  and  Monmouth,  as  well  as 
severe  in  the  seaports  : 
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The  peculiar  selection  of  the  mining  townships  was  well  shown  in  the 
district  of  Abergavenny  :  of  378  deaths  Irom  cholera  in  the  third  quarter  of 
1849.  only  9  occurred  in  Abergavenny  town,  while  157  were  at  the  iron- works 
of  Tredegar  and  210  at  those  of  Aberystruth,  just  as,  in  the  winter  preceding, 
the  villages  of  the  iron-works  all  round  Kilmarnock  had  been  ravaged  by 
cholera  while  there  was  little  of  it  in  that  town  itself. 

Another  chief  centre  of  cholera  in  1849  was  the  port  of  Hull. 
Including  thedistrict  of  Sculcoates.it  had  the  following  enormous 
mortalities  from  cholera  in  four  weeks  of  September :  398,  507, 
524  and  171,  the  whole  epidemic  from  July  to  the  i8th  of 
October  producing  2534  deaths'.  Its  neglect  of  scavenging 
became  a  classical  instance  of  the  favouring  conditions  of 
cholera.  An  open  space  at  VVitham  called  the  **  muckgartlis/' 
from  the  refuse  deposited  upon  it,  was  one  of  the  worst  centres, 

'  llcnry  Cooper,  "On  the  Cholera  Mortnlily  in  Hull  during  the  epidemic  of 
1849,"  ypurtt.  Statist,  Sec.  xvt.  34;.     The  (uinJ  is  higher  than  that  in  ihe  TaiiW. 
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just  as  the  town  moor  of  Sunderland,  used  for  the  same  puqp< 
had  been  in  1831'.     In  the  other  ports,  Liverpool,  with  VV^ 
Derby,  Bristol  with  Clifton,  and  Plymouth  with  East  Stonehouj 
and  Devonport,  the  infection  was  most  severe  (see  Table),  ai 
was  observed  to  choose  the  poorest  streets,  lanes  and  hous< 
where  there  had  been  most  typhus  for  a  year  or  two  befoi 
On    the  Tync,  the   greatest   centre   on   this  occasion  was   not 
Newcastle,  but  Tynemouth.   The  city  of  Durham,  which  escaj 
the  cholera  of  1832,  had  a  severe  visitation.     The  chief  inlai 
centres,    besides    the    mininj^    districts    of    Stafifordshire    ai 
Glamorgan,  were  Manchester  and   the  cloth-making  towms 
Airedale, — Leeds,  Hunslet,  Bradford,  Dewsbury,  and  some  others 
\n  the  West  Riding.     Most  of  the  Lancashire  towns  occupi< 
with  the   cotton   industry  again    escaped  with  little  cholera- 
Preston,  Clitheroe,  Oldham,  Bury,  Rochdale,  Bolton,  Blackbui 
Ashton  and  Chorley.     VVigan  had  nearly  twenty  limes  as  many" 
deaths   as  in    1832;    on   the   other  hand   Sheffield   had   onl)'  ^j 
quarter  of  its  former  cholera  mortality,  while  Nottingham  an^| 
Norwich    had    this    time    very    little.     Birmingham.    Leicester^^ 
Cheltenham^  Hereford,  StalTord,  Ipswich,  Cambridge  and  Col: 
Chester  were  again   almost  or  altogether   free  from   infectioi 
The  agricultural  counties,  notably  the  Eastern  counties,  esca] 
once  more  with  few  centres  of  infection,  and  these  unimportani 
Cumberland  as  a  whole  had  fewer  deaths  tlian  in    1832,  while 
Cockermouth  had  more.     Exeter,  which  was  severely  visited  01 
the  former  occasion,  escaped  almost  wholly,  while  Totnes  am 
Tavistock,  with  the  surrounding  Dartmoor  country  and  oth( 
towns  in  Devon,  had  epidemics  of  the  first  degree  for  their  si; 
In  England  as  a  whole  the  cholera  of  1849  was  more  sevci 
relatively  to  the  numbers   living  than  that  of  1832,  its 
centres  having  been  the  same,  or  of  the  same  kind,  on  botl 
occasions'. 

^  Sutherland,  ^«r/tfr/,  u.5.,  with  map, 

'  For  Bristol,  Sutherland  (p.  ii'^)  cites  Goldney:    "In  a  certain  lixlgii 
tliere  were  35  nUacks  afid  ^^  deaths  during  the  epidemic  of  1833.. ..C)ut  of  I 
house  in  i  H49,  64  people  were  tunied.  of  whom  49  were  fsent  to  the  Mouse  of 
Not  one  case  of  cholera  occurrcti  amon^  these,  hut  many  aitaclu  uf  diarrbocaa 
was  ^•neral  .all  through  the  epidemic,  ^specially  along  the  FTuine. 

•  The  epi<lcmic   in   the   small    Devonshire  fishing   village  of  Noss   May<i  nt 
Plympton  St  Mary,  was  very  fully  investigated  hy  A.  C.  Maclaren,  yowH.  .?/^j 
Soc.  xni.  (jH£o).  p.  lo.t-    Tne  Oxford  epidemic  (75  deaths)  w.  (j 

hill  and  Allen  in  the  AshmoUtm  Sonffy  A't-ports.      For    lynt-; 
Tra$u.  Epid.  So,.     The   volume  by  Baly  and  (lull.   Htfotii  ,... 
driV.i'n  up  at  the  daire  vf  the  CMera  Committet  /Coy.  (,<>/.  /"^/i.  I-' 
great  part  a  review  of  the  epidemic  of  1849,  in  the  form  of  a  general 
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Injlueiiu  of  locality. 

The   cholera  of   1S49   reproduced   verj^*  closely  the   former 

characteristics.    The  attacks  were  often  in  the  night,  especially 

in   persons  who  had  supped  heartily  on   the  coarser  kinds  of 

savoury   meat.     With  the  same  undoubted  preference  for  the 

poorer  and  more  filthy  quarters  of  towns,  the  infection  showed 

also  a  certain  apparent  caprice  in   fixing  on  some  places  and 

avoiding  others. 

Thus  at  Leeds  it  was  most  malignant  in  the  locality  of  York  Street  and 
Marsh  Lane  (an  old  centre  of  plaj^e  and  typhus),  which  had  lately  been 
drained  at  a  co^l  of  some  tliuubands  of  pounds,  "whilst  in  the  adjoining 
district,  which  lies  nearly  level  with  the  river,  and  will  scarcely  admit  of  any 
sewerage,  I  have  not  heard,"  writes  the  registrar,  "of  a  single  case  of 
cholera" — an  experience  similar  to  thai  of  a  low-lying  district  of  Bristol  in 
1832.  At  Liverpool,  where  much  had  been  undertaken  for  sanitation  since 
the  disastrous  Irish  fever  of  1847  48.  the  cholera  appeared  to  Or  Duncan* 
the  medical  officer  of  health,  to  attack  sewered  and  unsewcred  streets 
impartially.  Another  singular  thing,  which  used  10  be  noticed  in  the  plague 
ana  is  observed  in  the  malarial  fevers  of  towns  abroad,  was  the  choice  of  one 
side  of  a  streei  only  :  thus,  at  Rotherhithe,  in  a  street  where  numerous 
deaths  occurred,  they  wore  nearly  all  one  side  of  the  street,  in  houses 
occupied  by  respectable  private  families,  only  one  house  having' been  infected 
on  the  other  side  ;  at  Bedford,  two  streets  showed  the  same  thing. 

In  London,  the  least  elevated  parishes  on  both  sides  of  the 

Thames  were  again  its  chief  seats.     Dr  Farr,  the  superintendent 

of  statistics,  deduced  the  law  that  the  death-rate  from  cholera  in 

London  was   inversely  as   the  altitude   of  the   parish,  and   he 

showed,  by  a  somewhat  rough  grouping  of  the  cholera  deaths, 

that  the  law  applied  to  all  England  '.     An  empirical  generality 

such  as  that  may  have  some  value  ;  but  it  is  the  exceptions  to 

It  that  show  the  inward  meaning  of  the  fact 

Merthyr  Tydvil,  which  was  the  worst  cholera-spot  in  England  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Hull,  was  five  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  Cardiff, 
Its  seaport,  where  the  death-rate  was  much  lower.  Neath,  also,  had  much 
more  cholera  than  Swansea.  Newcastle-under-Lymc,  situated  near  the 
source  of  the  Trent,  and  the  highest  town  in  the  course  of  that  river,  had  a 
far  more  severe  visitation  of  cholera  than  any  other  town  upon  it  all  the  way 
to  its  mouth.  At  Tavistock  among  the  Uarlmoor  hills,  cholera  "sat  for  many 
3  week,"  as  Kingsley  says,  "amid  the  dull  brown  haze,  and  sunburnt  bents 
and  dricd-up  watercourses,  of  white  dusty  granite."  But  the  poorer  and 
more  populous  part  of  Tavistock  was  a  somewhat  peculiarly  shut-in  basin, 
which  was  "very  often  involved  in  fog  during  the  night."  The  town  had 
escaped  cholera  in  1832.  but  one  of  its  physicians,  writing  in  1S41,  and 
recalling  its  dreadful  plague  of  1626,  did  not  feel  sure  that  it  would  escape  if 
cliolera  came  back*.    Again,  one  thinks  of  Salisbury  as  standing  among  high 

whole  problem  of  Asiatic  cholera.  A  «»u)>coniintuce  of  the  College  also  published  a 
Ktport  0H  thi  »tiftt*r  0/  the  mirroKof^ii  botfies  found  in  tht  inttstinal  tUschargei  ef 
CMitm^  London,  1849. 

*  Karr,  "Influence  of  elevation  on  the  mortality  of  Cholera."  foHrn.  Statiti» 
Sttm  XV.  (1S52),  p.  155,  and  in  tht.-  Kcports  of  the  Kqnslrar  (iirneml. 

'  C  Baiham,  M.'li..  "  Tavistock  Parish  Rcgi^Icr,'  Jottrn.  S/afnf.  Shr.  |v.  37, 
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downs  ;  but  it  had  a  wet  subboil,  bad  sewerage,  and  bad  water  supply,  ai 
in  1849  it  had  200  deaths  from  cholera  among  all  classes  in  two  months'. 

In  the  not  very  extensive  outbreak  at  Sheffield,  one  of  its  chosen  sca( 
was  an  elevated  district  called  the  Park,  inhabited  by  colliers.  At  licdlingK 
colliery,  near  Morpeth,  the  cholera  deaths  in  November  were  in  the  minci 
houses  on  the  hill  side.  The  elevated,  airy  and  clean  village  of  Loanhea( 
near  Edinburgh,  had  46  deaths  in  its  population  of  1300,  during  a  few  wecl 
of  midwinter.  In  Dundee,  built  upon  a  steep  slope  at  the  waterside,  tb< 
were  bad  centres  of  cholera  in  the  higher  parts  as  well  as  in  the  lower. 

The  determining  thing  appears  to  have  been  not  so  much 
the  elevation  as  the  configuration  of  the  ground  ;  any  basin,  or 
cup,  or  shelving  terrace,  any  natural  coUccting-grourd  of  mois- 
ture and  organic  refuse  in  the  soil,  may  become  a  seat  of  cholen 
whether  it  be  at  the  sea-level  or  several  hundred  feet  above  i1 
provided  it  have  a  suflicient  number  of  human  occupants  and 
mode  of  drainage  inadequate  to  its  peculiar  needs.     Such 
the  situation  of  Merthyr  Tydvil,  of  Neath,  of  Newcastlc-undei 
Lyme,  of  Tavistock,  of  some  colliery  villages,  and  of  ccrtai 
localities  in  towns  such  as  Dundee.     Such,  of  course,  was  al; 
the  situation  of  the  London  parishes  next  the  river  on  the  south 
and  east,  of  Hull,  of  Plymouth,  of  Liverpool,  and  of  other  sea^H 
ports  on  estuaries.     Neither  altitude  nor  configuration   mean^V 
anything  for  cholera  unless  the  ground  itself  be  full  of  rotting 
filth.     In  ail  England  and  Scotland  the  cholera  chose,  as  if  b] 
an  unerring  instinct,  those  not  very  extensive  raining  parts 
the  counties  of  Stafford,  Glamorgan,  Durham.  Lanark  and  Ayi 
which  had  as  many  hundreds  of  inhabitants  to  the  square  mil< 
and  as  little  provision  for  the  safe  disposal  of  their  excrement; 
as  those  village  communities  of  Lower  Bengal   in  which  the 
infection  had  become  established  since  1817  as  if  it  were 
annual  product  of  the  soil. 

The  Report  of  the  Board  of  Health  brought  to  light  man] 
instances  in  which  it  seemed  probable  that  cholera  had 
favoured,  if  not  induced,  by  the  water  of  wells  contaminatf 
with  organic  filth  soaking  through  the  ground  or  entering  wil 
the   surface  water.     This  was   especially  the  case  at    Merthi 
Tydvil.     It  was  during  the  next  cholera,  that  of  1854,  that  tl 
question  of  contaminated  water  came  into  great  prominence, 
connexion  both  with  wells  and  with  the  vast  volumes  of  wal< 
supplied  through  the  mains  of  water  companies. 

>  MiddletOD,  "SAnitflry  Statistics  of  Salisbury,"  %Md,  xxvn.  liW^).  p.  541. 
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The  Cholera  of  1853  at  Newcastle  and  Gateshead. 

The  third  visitation  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  by  Asiatic 
Cholera  was  in  1853-54.  There  had  been  none  of  it  in  any 
part  of  the  kingdom  since  1850;  but  it  is  not  so  clear  that  all 
other  European  countries,  especially  Poland,  were  equally  free 
from  it.  Whether  due  to  a  new  approach  from  Asia,  or  to  a 
rekindling  of  smouldering  fires,  cholera  appeared  in  the  Baltic 
ports  in  the  summer  of  1853,  and  soon  after  reached  the  Tyne. 
For  the  third  time  a  severe  but  localized  epidemic  was  the 
prelude — this  time  at  Newcastle  and  Gateshead,  just  as  in  1848 
at  Edinburgh,  Glasgow  and  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  in  1831 
at  Sunderland  and  Newcastle. 

In  the  cholera  of  1849,  which  was  the  most  general  and  the 
most  severe  visitation  that  England  has  had,  Newcastle  escaped 
with  a  light  visitation  and  Gateshead  with  a  moderate  or  average 
one,  while  Tynemouth  (with  North  Shields)  had  about  twice  as 
many  deaths  as  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  together  (i2'9  deaths 
per  1000  inhabitants).  In  1853  it  was  the  turn  of  Newcastle — 
for  no  better  reason,  perhaps,  than  its  escape  last  time.  The 
very  thorough  and  masterly  inquiry  by  Messrs  Simon,  Batcman 
and  Hume  did,  indeed,  reveal  a  most  unwholesome  state  of 
things  ;  but  the  town  was  no  worse  or  only  a  little  worse 
than  in  184Q,  when  the  cholera  had  dealt  lightly  with  it,  and  it 
was  probably  an  average  sample  of  the  insanitary  condition  of 
the  greater  English  industrial  towns  in  the  time  of  their  rapid 
growth  and  before  the  period  of  well-ordered  local  government 
had  arrived.  In  some  parts,  such  as  Sandgatc,  the  dwellings  of 
the  labouring  class  were  "  not  fit  to  live  in"  ;  in  the  newer  mean 
suburbs,  it  was  found,  as  in  Glasgow  twenty  years  before,  that 
cellars  had  become  the  dwelling-places  of  a  class  who  in  former 
times  lived  above  ground.  Those  who  had  been  dispossessed 
by  the  railways  and  other  public  structures  had  not  been  pro- 
vided for  elsewhere;  so  that,  with  more  trade  and  better  wages, 
the  working  class  were  worse  housed  than  before.  Overcrowding, 
for  which  the  ports  on  the  Tyne  and  Wear  are  still  pre-eminent, 
was  then  most  excessive.  Only  the  better-class  houses  had  the 
water  laid  on.  Excremental  offences  to  sight  and  smell  were 
everywhere.  There  was  a  system  of  main  sewers,  passably 
good  ;  but  house-drainage  or  connexions  with  the  main  drains 
C.  II.  54 
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were  quite  casual  The  scavenging  of  the  town  was  greal 
neglected.  Piggeries,  slaughter-houses  and  other  such  nuisance^ 
were  uncontrolled.  The  burial-grounds  were  over-fuIL  With  all 
this  the  death-rate  of  Newcastle  could  be  low  enough  in  a  good 
year,  such  as  1844,  when  it  was  20'9  per  1000 ;  in  the  y«ar  of 
the  Irish  fever,  1847,  it  rose  to  32-8;  and  in  other  years  it 
fluctuated  between  those  extremes,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  seasons\  ^^ 

The  cholera  of  1853  was  a  sudden  explosion  in  the  heav^f 
stagnant  atmosphere  of  the  month  of  September.    No  one  knew 
where  the  infection  came   from ;    there  were,  of  couree,  shij 
arriving  from  the  Baltic,  but  no  particular  source  was  ever  tTa< 
On  the  30th  or  31st  of  August,  a  case  occurred  of  the  rapKll 
fatal  kind  ;  before  a  week  there  were  about  a  hundred  attacl 
daily  all  over  the  town.    From  the  1 3th  of  September  the  d< 
in  Newcastle  mounted  up  rapidly  as  follows: 
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In  the  thirty  days  of  September  there  were  1371  deaths,  and 
some  one  or  two  hundreds  more  in  the  first  part  of  October,  when 
the  infection  ceased  almost  abruptly,  the  total  of  deaths  to  the 
4th  of  November  having  been  1533.  During  the  same  time 
Gateshead  with  a  population  of  26,000.  had  433  deaths,  or  tn  a 
ratio  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Newcastle.  On  the  other  bani^ 
Tynemouth,  with  a  population  of  30^000,  had  only  twelve  deat 
several  of  them  in  vagrants  or  other  arrivals  from  Nei 
the  rest  In  a  cluster  of  pitmen's  cottages  on  the  outskiite. 
North  Shields. 

It  was  freely  rumounM  at  the  time,  and  was  even  repeated  with 
unction  in  so  dry  and  deliberate  a  work  as  the  report  of  the 
General,  thai  the  cholera  at  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  in 
was  owing  to  the  sudden  contarmnation  of  the  town's  water  with 
The  facts  about  the  water-supply  are  as  follows:  PrerioDS  to  l&^  Nei 

was  supplied  with  Tyne  water  pumped  up  at  Elswkk,  and  passed  

the  settling  tanks  and  filtering   beds.     Id    1S48  the  Whittle   Dean  Water 

*  Xfpmrto^tkt  Cgmmisiumers  affmmiad i»  infmirt  imU /ke iaif  omArrAk  j/ CUkn 
m  JVtmcasfie,  Gatakta^  mmd  Tjnummtk,     f>&rl.  pipcr\  1S54.  ppu  si  aoil  c8a  ■ 
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Company,  incorporated  in  1845,  had  their  new  supply  ready,  and  the  old 
company,  with  its  pumping  station  at  Elswick,  was  superseded.  The  new 
supply  was  collected  from  hindward  sources,  and  was  apt  to  be  peaty. 
There  was  a  great  demand  upon  it,  especially  for  public  works  (it  was 
supplied  to  comparatively  few  houses),  so  that  the  distribution  tn  1853  had 
increased  2^  times  since  the  company  began  in  1848.  They  had  extended 
their  collecting  area  to  meet  this  demand  ;  but,  owing  probably  to  the 
drought,  they  Jound  it  necessary  on  the  6th  of  July,  1S53,  to  resort  to  the  old 
pumping-station  at  Elswick  for  about  a  third  part  of  all  the  water  that  flowed 
daily  through  the  mains.  This  had  gone  on  for  eight  weeks  before  the 
epidemic  began,  and  was  promptly  discontinued  on  15  September,  as  soon 
as  the  possible  danger  from  Tyne  water  was  realized.  The  pumping-station 
was  higher  up  the  river  than  the  only  one  of  the  Newcastle  sewers  that 
discharged  in  its  vicinity.  There  were  complaints  about  the  water,  but 
these  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  of  the  peaty  colour  or  flavour,  which  came 
from  the  Whittle  Dean  part  of  the  mi.\ture.  The  water  from  the  mains  was 
not  equally  bad  at  all  points,  as  if  the  suspected  contamination  might  have 
occurred  in  its  transit  through  the  town.  Also  the  water  of  some  wells  was 
complained  of  as  otTcnsivc  at  the  same  time,  which  was  the  season  of  the 
year  when  the  springs  arc  lowest.  Gateshead  was  also  supplied  by  the 
mains  of  the  Whittle  Dean  Companv.  It  is  clear  from  the  report  of  the 
Commissioners  that  they  considered  the  water  of  Newcastle  and  datcshead 
to  have  been  a  very  subordinate  factor,  if  a  factor  at  all,  in  the  epidemic  of 
cholera. 

The  Cholera  of  1854  in  England. 

The  great  epidemic  at  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  was  over  by 
November,  1853,  those  towns  having  no  .share  in  the  general 
epidemic  in  England  in  1854,  although  it  visited  their  near 
neighbour  Tynemouth.  The  interest  of  the  cholera  of  1854 
centres  chiefly  in  London V  Few  of  the  great  foci  of  infection 
in  1849  were  visited  severely.  Liverpool,  which  never  escaped, 
had  a  moderate  epidemic,  Merthyr  Tydvil  also  had  about  a 
fourth  part  of  its  1849  mortality,  Dudley  had  the  disease  some- 
what severely,  while  some  towns,  such  as  Noru'ich,  Wisbech  and 
Sheffield,  had  more  than  usual.  Rut  Plymouth,  Hull,  Bristol, 
iManchester,  Leeds,  the  towns  of  the  Black  Country  and  nearly 
all  the  populous  places  that  had  suffered  heavily  cither  in  1832 
or  in  1849,  or  on  both  occasions,  escaped  in  1S54  with  little 
cholera  or  none*.  The  table  shows  the  incidence  of  the  epidemic 
(as  well  as  that  of  1866)  according  to  counties. 

^  The  most  L'lnhomtc  and  mintite  4account  of  an  epidemic  on  this  occasion  was  that 
for  Oxford.  Memmr  on  the  ChoUra  at  Oxfordin  the  year  1854.  Ry  H.  W.  Acland, 
M-D.,  in  which  ail  the  points  in  the  problem  of  cholera  are  illustrated  from  the  easily 
surveyed  local  circumslanccs- 

'  The  reijislrrnion  district  of  Bidcford  hail  46  deaths  in  1834,  the  only  large  total 
til  iJic  West  couniry.  Kinsley's  graphic  picture  of  the  cholera  of  1854  in  7\uo 
Vtars  Ago  may  have  correspomletl  to  these  naked  figures  in  the  registnilion  tables; 
Init  no  place  in  Cornwall,  in  which  county  the  scene  ajtpear^  to  he  laid,  could  have 
fumjihed  so  considerable  ^n  epidemic  as  the  noveUrt  dea^1>cs.  a  few  pbccs  in  it 
hnving  had  each  some  hail-duzcn  deaths. 
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Cholera  Mortality  in  England  and  IVaUs  in  1854  and  1866. 
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South  of  Thames, 

Eastern  parishes 


Portsea  Island  lo, 
Southampton  48 


Brentford  196 


Towcester  86 


Wisbech  1 76,Ely 46 
i*o    West     Ham     134, 
Romford       113, 
Maldon  103 

Norwich  193,  Yar- 
mouth 4 1 


Plymouth  59,  Stone- 
house  15,  Devon- 
port  3,  Bideford  46 


Bristol   76,   Qifton 
93,  Gloucester  48 


Dudley  356,  Wol- 
verhampton 80 
Worcester  45 


Great  Grimsby  68 
Worksop  37,  Not- 
tingham 16 


Liverpool  1084,  W. 
Derby  306,  Wi- 
gan  158 

Sheffield  1 36,  Dews- 
bury  66,  Leeds  48 

Hull  37 

Whitby  33,  Guis- 
bora  30 


Eastern  parishe 
3691 


Portsea  Islam 
139,  South 
ampton  41 


West  Ham  389 


Exeter  and  i^ 
Thomas  34J 
Newton  Abbe 
57.  Totnes  14 


Chester 

Liverpool  an 
W.Derby3i3fl 
Wigan  137 
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The  London  cholera  of  1854,  h'ke  that  of  1832  and  of  1849, 
fell  most  upon  the  southern  (Southwark  etc.),  eastern  and  south- 
eastern parishes  (Table,  p.  858).  But  it  fell  somewhat  unequally 
upon  these;  and  for  Southwark  and  Lambeth  the  water  ^5upply 
was  seized  upon  as  the  thing  that  made  the  dififcrcncc.  There 
were  two  water  companies  in  South  London,  the  Lambeth 
company  and  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  company.  The 
parish  of  Christ  Church,  Lambeth^  chiefly  supplied  by  the 
Lambeth  company,  had  a  death-rate  from  cholera  in  1854  of 
only  043  per  1000  inhabitants ;  whereas  the  parish  of  St  Saviour, 
supplied  by  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  company,  had  a  death- 
rate  of  2*27  per  1000.  In  1849  there  had  been  no  such  disparity 
between  them,  the  death-rate  of  Christ  Church  being  if  anything 
the  higher  of  iht  two.  Now  it  happened  that  in  the  interval  of 
the  two  epidemics  of  cholera  the  Lambeth  company  had  removed 
their  intake  works  from  opposite  Ilungcrford  Market  to  Thames 
Ditton,  whilst  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  company  still  con- 
tinued to  draw  their  supply  from  the  Thames  near  Vauxhall. 
Here  was  a  fine  instance  of  the  logical  method  of  difference. 
Farther,  within  the  parish  of  Christ  Church  itself,  it  was  sought 
lo  show  that  the  cholera  followed  the  lines  of  old  water  supplicSi 
and  did  not  follow  the  mains  from  Thames  Ditton.  After  1854 
the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  company  also  made  their  intake 
at  Thames  Ditton.  According  to  the  water-hypothesis  of  cholera, 
it  is  not  surprising,  as  we  shall  duly  find,  tlial  the  whole  of 
the  South  London  parishes,  which  had  been  the  chief  seats  of 
the  cholera  in   1832,  1849.  and   1854,  escaped  in   1866  with  a 
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very  slight  visitation.     Newcastle  was  another  chosen  tnsta' 
of  cholera  distributed  by  the  water  mains ;   but,  as  we  ha 
seen,  that  was  improbabla     Another  instance  was  Exeter: 
water  supply  in  1 832,  when  part  of  it  had  a  disastrous  cpidc 
of  cholera,  was  taken  from  the  Exc,  and  was  impure ;  in  i 
when  it  had  only  a  tenth  part  of  its  last  cholera  mortality, 
water  supply  had  been  greatly  improved;  in    1S54  it  had   10 
deaths  ;  but  in  1866,  Exeter  with  the  registration  district  of 
Thomas  had  247  deaths,  and  Totnes  had  146, — for  their 
about  the  most  severely  visited  towns  in  England. 

In  the  London  cholera  of  1854  a  very  sudden  and  sitnulg 
taneous  explosion  in  the  district  of  Soho  attracted  much  no 
The  district  stands  high,  which  did  not  save  it  from  being  the' 
scene  of  the  first  outbreak  in  the  great  plague  of  1665.     In 
subdistricts  of  St  Anne,  Golden  Square  and  Berwick  Street,  wi 
a  population  of  42,cxx),  many  of  them  well-to-do  families,  ih 
were  537  deaths  from  cholera,  a  rate  of  i2'S  per  1000,  con 
ing  with  the  rate  of  6  per  lOOO  for  all  London.     The  att 
and  fatalities  were  remarkably  numerous  for  one  or  two  days 
falling  at  once  thereafter  to  about  a  half.     There  was  a  pump  ir 
Broad  Street,  in  the  centre  of  this  district,  which  was  supposed 
to  have  dispersed  cholera  broadcast  in  its  contaminated  vi^t 
a  death  had  occurred  in  Swain's  Lane,  at  the  foot  of  Highgai 
Hill,  of  a  person  who  had  drank  the  water  of  the  Broad  St 
pump.     The  whole  incident  was  seized  upon  and  worked  up 
Dr  Snow,  who  had  written  a  speculative  essay  in  1849  upon 
probability  of  cholera  being  conveyed  by  water,  according 
the  similar  theory  of  Parkin  in   1832*.    The  Board  of  Heal 
having  very  full  data  before  them  of  the  Soho  outbreak  in  all  t 
aspects  (including  a  whole  biological  treatise  upon  the  organisms 
found  in  water),  did  not  adopt  Snow's  conclusion,  although 
had  enthusiastic  followers  at  the  time,  and  has  probably  m 
now": 

"  In  explanation  of  the  remaxkable  intensity  of  this  outbreak  within 
definite  limits,  it  has  been  suggested  by  Dr  Snow  that  the    real  cause 
whatever  was  peculiar  in  the  case  lay  in  the  general  use  of  one  (larticul 
well,  situate  at  Broad  Street  in  the  middle  of  the  district,  and  having  (it 

*  It  was  reported   on  by  three  comniisnonerh  Dr  DufutM  Fnuer  «ad 
Thomas  Ilugh^  and  J.  M.  Ludlow,  in  the  Rtporl  ef  Mkt  CommitUt  ft^ 
Inquiries^  Chottra  Eptdcmu  of  18,14.     Apjiendix. 

'  John  Snow,  M.D.,  On  tkt  modt  of  ^ammiHrniation  ef  CA^Urd- 
snd  cd.  1855. 

'  GtHirti  Boarxi  0/  limUk,  A'tporlim  Stunhjk  /iiquiria,  1854,  p.  5  J- 
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i^Mned)  its  waters  contaminated  by  the  rice-water  evacuations  of  cholera 
patients.  After  careful  inquiry  we  see  no  reason  to  adopt  this  belief.  We 
do  not  find  it  established  that  the  water  was  contaminated  in  the  manner 
alleged  ;  nor  is  there  before  us  any  sufhcient  evidence  to  show  whether 
inhabitants  of  the  district,  drinking  from  that  well,  suffered  in  proportion 
more  than  other  inhabitants  of  the  district  who  drank  from  other  sources." 


The  Cholera  of  1853-54  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

The  cholera  of  1853-54  in  Scotland  has  not  been  so  fully 
recorded  as  cither  of  the  two  preceding  epidemics.  It  is  said  to 
have  caused  about  six  thousand  deaths,  of  which  3892  were  in 
Glasgow  alone,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  remainder  in 
Edinburgh  aad  Dundee.  The  infection  began  to  appear  in  the 
end  of  September,  having  been  derived  probably  from  the 
dreadful  explosion  at  Newcastle.  A  few  early  cases  occurred  at 
Dunse,  in  Henvickshire.  On  the  i6th  September,  1853,  the  old 
Cholera  Hospital  at  Edinburgh,  in  Surgeons'  Square,  was  opened, 
but  received  only  45  cases  until  the  beginning  of  June,  1854, 
when  it  was  closed.  In  the  autumn  of  1854  the  real  epidemic 
began,  the  hospital  being  rc-opcned  on  24th  August,  from  which 
date  until  the  30th  November  the  admissions  were  198.  These 
hospital  figures  indicate  for  Kdinburgh  a  milder  epidemic  than 
that  of  the  winter  of  1848,  which  was  itself  milder  than  that  of 
1832.  The  cases  came  mostly  from  the  very  same  localities  of 
the  old  town  as  in  1848.  There  were  145  females  to  97  males ; 
the  deaths  were  117  in  243  cases  admitted*. 

The  epidemic  at  Dundee  was  a  late  autumnal  or  winter  one, 
in  the  end  of  1853,  and  of  great  severit>',  the  mortality  having 
probably  exceeded  500.  The  Glasgow  epidemic  had  a  course 
very  nearly  parallel  to  that  of  1832,  and  quite  unlike  the  extra- 
ordinary winter  explosion  of  1848-9.  It  began,  indeed,  in 
winter — about  the  15th  of  December,  1853,  and  had  caused  849 
deaths  to  the  27th  of  February ;  there  was  a  sharp  rise  of  the 
mortality  from  the  13th  to  the  24th  of  March,  the  total  deaths 
to  that  date  being  1306.  As  in  1832,  the  infection  appeared  to 
die  out  in  the  late  spring  and  early  summer;  but  in  June  it 
revived  and  increased  in  virulence  until  August,  after  which  it 
subsided  gradually  until  November,  the  whole  mortah'ty  having 
been  3892,  or  98  per  cent,  of  the  population,  nearly  the  same 
ratio  as  in  1848-9,  (106)  and  a  lower  ratio  than  in  1832  (r4). 


'  J.  W.  Ucgbit-.  /•</.    I/i--/.  and  SutX'  Jonm.  April,  1855,  p.  150. 
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The  first  part  of  the  epidemic  fell  chiefly  on  the  north  and 
of  the  city,  the  second  part,  in  summer  and  autumn,  was  all 
the  cit>%  as  in  1832,  and  among  all  classes,  as  in  the  wioter 
1848-49,  but  perhaps  less  disastrously  in  the  best  quarters  of 
city  than  the  last  had  been.  The  cholera  hospital  received 
comparatively  small  part  of  all  the  cases — 600  of  cholera,  253  of 
diarrhoea,  the  deaths  being  306,  or  less  than  a  tenth  part  of  the 
whole  mortality'. 

It  is  probable  that  the  mortalities  in  Scotland  on  this 
occasion,  besides  those  in  Glasgow,  Edinburgh  and  Dundee, 
were  neither  so  general  nor  so  great  as  in  1832.  One  remark] 
outbreak  happened  at  the  village  of  Symington,  in  Ayrshire : 
a  population  of  240  there  were  1 10  attacks  and  30  deaths] 
nearly  all  the  cases  were  in  houses  on  one  side  of  the  vill 
street,  which  got  their  water  from  a  public  well ;  the  houses  OD 
the  other  side,  having  private  wells  (and  diflering,  doubtless, 
other  respects),  were  notabi)'  free  from  the  infection*. 

The  cholera  of   1854  was  unimportant   tn   Ireland.     Case> 
appeared  among  emigrants  on  board  ships  in  Belfast  L' 
at  Quecnstown  in  the  end  of  1853.  but  no  dtflfasion  tc- 
until  1S54,  and  then  only  to  a  moderate  extent.     It  ts  sup| 
that  some   1706  persons  died  of  it   in   Ireland   in   that  year, 
according  to  the  retrospective  figures  of  the  census  of  1861  ; 
a  good  many  deaths  from  "cholera**  were  returned  for  cv 
year  of  the  deccnnium,  so  that  it  is  improbable  that  the 
1706  in  1854  were  of  the  true  Asiatic  tj'pc.     Ulster  had  895 
these,  Leinster  453,  Munster  324,  and  the  whole  of  Connaoglit 
only  34*. 


Casei 


The  Cholera  of  1865-66. 

Asiatic  cholera  reached  Kuri^>e  by  a  new  route  in  1865- 
the  way  of  Egypt  with  the  pilgrims  returning  from  the  Haj  at 
Mecca.  In  the  course  of  the  autumn  it  appeared  at  Southampton 
and  caused  35  deaths  from  24  September  to  4  Xoveniber.     A 


*  CUt.  Med.  7mwm,  m^  II.  la;;  ill.  116.  foo;  Jdia  Cnwfiaid,  UJX, 
ofCasei  m  the  Cnnkwi  Hm^**  i^id.  ni.  4B. 

>  W.  AkxudcT.  MJ>^  Edim.  Mrd.  J!mm.  11.  S6.     Tbe  EMju  AM. 
J«l]r,  185^  p.  81,  cntihn  a  fnr  Iidcs  vi  ahuraci  of  a  p«pn  ^7  W.  T. 
the  difturaa  of  cboioB  ia  the  roBoCe  duirict^  tif  Soot^mi.     riifiii—riiiii  m 
HdMect  is  iavitcdl,  bat  it  dae»  not  appar  thai  waj  fidl  aoenmt  of  the  dbdkn  ti 
m  Scodud  WK  pabfiAat    h  is  kaowm  10  have  been  ia  Ahenleea. 

*  Ctmtm  ^Mmd  iti<.  Put  III.  «t4  s.  ]>,  >j. 
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strange  extension  from  Southampton  (or  from  Weymouth)  took 
place  to  the  village  of  Theydon  Bois  in  Epping  Forest,  where  nine 
deaths  were  traced  to  one  house  from  28  September  to  3 1  October, 
unhappily  including  the  death  of  a  most  estimable  medical 
gentleman  who  tasted  the  water  of  a  well  into  which  the 
evacuations  of  the  sick  had  probably  percolated. 

The  cholera  having  become  established  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  in  the  end  of  1865.  was  brought  into  England  by 
emigrants  passing  from  Hull  and  Grimsby  to  Liverpool  on  their 
way  to  America.  On  board  one  of  the  emigrant  steamships,  the 
*  England/  a  very  severe  epidemic  arose  in  mid-Atlantic  in 
April  Liverpool  had  once  more  a  severe  epidemic  (2122 
deaths) ;  but  the  only  other  important  centres  in  England, 
besides  London,  were  Swansea,  Neath,  Llanelly  and  Mcrthyr 
Tydvil,  Chester  and  Northwich,  a  group  of  towns  on  the  Exe  in 
Devonshire,  and  Portsmouth  with  other  places  in  Hampshire, 
Still,  the  deaths  in  all  England  made  the  large  total  of  14,378, 
no  county  excepting  Rutland  being  absolutely  free.  That 
means  that  the  infection,  although  widely  diffused,  now  wanted 
the  conditions  favourable  to  Its  development  and  effectiveness  ; 
and  that,  again,  seems  to  mean  that  a  vast  improvement  had 
been  made  in  the  sewering  of  towns,  in  scavenging,  and  in  all 
other  matters  of  municipal  police  by  which  the  soil  of  inhabited 
spots  is  preserved  from  saturation  with  excremental  and  other 
filth. 

The  interest  of  the  cholera  of  1866  centres  in  London,  and 
chiefly  in  the  fact  that  three-fourths  of  the  deaths,  to  the  number 
of  3696.  took  place  in  the  eastern  parishes,  Whitcchapel,  Bcthnal 
Green,  Poplar,  Stepney,  Mile  End,  St  George's  in  the  East,  and 
Greenwich.  These  had  in  former  epidemics  a  fair  share  ;  but 
hitherto  they  had  been  surpassed  by  the  Southwark  parishes 
and  others  on  the  south  of  the  Thames  from  Battersea  to 
Rotherhithe,  and  nearly  equalled  by  Shoreditch  and  the  Liber- 
ties of  the  City.  The  comparative  table  of  the  four  great 
choleras  of  London  shows  how  remarkably  the  infection  in  1866 
had  left  its  old  principal  seats,  remaining,  as  if  a  residue,  only  in 
the  East  End,  with  death-rates  comparable  to  those  of  1849. 
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formally  opened  on  4  April,  1865.  The  two  levels  on  each 
of  the  river  made  together  a  lepgth  of  eighty-two  miles  ; 
the  cost,  with  pumping  station,  was  ;f4,200,ooo.  When  the 
cholera  of  1S66  broke  out,  only  one  part  of  the  system  was 
incomplete  and  not  yet  in  working,  namely,  the  low  level  main 
drainage  on  the  northern  side,  which  served  the  whole  of  the 
cholera-stricken  parishes  from  Aldgatc  to  Bow.  However,  the 
official  mind  in  this  country  has  somehow  become  prejudiced 
against  the  well-known  and  usually  accepted  generalities  of 
von  Pettenkofer,  which  make  more  of  a  foul  soil  in  the  causation 
of  miasmatic  infections,  than  of  contaminated  surface  water  or 
contaminated  water  from  reservoirs.  Accordingly,  the  somewhat 
remarkable  fact  that  the  East  End  of  London  alone  retained  its 
old  proclivity  for  choleraic  infection  was  not  joined  to  the  fact 
of  its  being  the  only  great  division  of  the  capital  still  unscwered, 
but  to  the  fact  that  it  was  supplied  by  water  taken  in  from  the 
river  Lea  in  Hertfordshire  and  (it  was  alleged)  insufficiently 
filtered  or  otherwise  purified  at  the  Old  Ford  waterworks'. 

The  extension  to  Scotland  in  1866  was  late  in  the  season 
and  insignificant  compared  with  former  epidemics.  It  was 
heard  of  about  the  end  of  summer  in  Fraserburgh  and  one  or 
two  other  ports  or  fishing  places  on  the  East  Coast,  but  it  was 
not  until  October  and  November  that  it  attracted  notice  in  the 
eight  principal  towns,  the  whole  mortality  from  it  in  Glasgow 
b^'*"S  53'  in  Edinburgh  154^  in  Dundee  105,  in  Aberdeen  62,  in 
Paisley  2,  in  Greenock  14,  in  Leith  95,  and  in  Perth  15.  Besides 
these  deaths  there  were  435  more  in  smaller  towns  or  villages. 
The  year  was  a  very  healthy  one,  the  death-rates  of  Glasgow. 
Greenock  and  Perth  having  been  below  the  mean  of  the  previous 
ten  years. 

In  Ireland  the  cholera  of  1866  was  even  slighter  than  in 
Scotland,  the  only  considerable  epidemic  having  been  at  Belfast. 

Cholera  has  never  obtained  a  footing  in  London  since  the 
epidemic  of  1S66.  In  1S73,  while  the  disease  was  unusually 
active  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  a  few  cases  occurred  in  Wapping 
among  Scandinavian  emigrants  on  their  way  to  America,  who 
had  been  landed  for  a  few  days.  But  the  infection  did  not 
spread.  In  1884,  when  cholera  came  from  Cochin  China  to 
Toulon  and  Marseilles,  two  or  three  cases  occurred  on  board 
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steamships  arriving  at  Cardiff  and  Liverpool.  In  1893,  wri 
the  disease  raged  in  Hamburg,  a  number  of  choleraic  cases 
occurred  at  Grimsby  in  August,  which  were  considered  certainly 
Asiatic  owing  to  their  high  degree  of  fatality.  In  August- 
October,  the  deaths  from  cholera,  whether  cholera  nostras  or 
Asiatic  type,  or  both  together,  were  about  thirty  in  Grii 
eighteen  in  Hull,  and  about  fifty  more  in  various  other  pla< 
chiefly  in  the  south  of  Yorkshire.  The  autumn  of  that  year  wj 
favourable  to  bowel-complaints  and  to  enteric  fever. 


The  Antecedents  of  Epidemic  Cholera  in  India. 

The  antecedents  and  circumstances  that  made  the  year  181 
so  critical  for  cholera  in  India,  and  for  its  diffusiveness  far  bey 
India,  constitute  one  of  the  greatest  problems  in  epidemiol 
A  full  and  minute  examination  of  them  cannot  be  attempt 
here ;  but  the  chapter  would  be  incomplete  without  some  stat 
ment  on  the  subject,  which,  if  summary,  need  not  be  dogmat 
Cholera  \\nth  the  same  symptoms  and  a  similar  degree  of  fatal! 
was  certainly  not  ne\v  to  India  about  the  year  1817;  it  can 
traced  from  the  earliest  records  of  the  Portuguese  and  other 
Europeans  in  India,  if  not  also  in  other  countries  in  ancient 
times*.      The    mortalities    among   troops  during  the   milita 
operations  in  the  Northern  Circars  in  1781  and  1790,  and 
deaths  of  some  20poo  pilgrinns  in  eight  days  during  the  H  urd 
festival   of   17S3,  were   undoubtedly  from   the   same   epidemi 
infective  cholera  that  was  seen  fifty  years  after  in  Europe.     Bui 
these  were  occasional  great  explosions,  which  arose  suddenly 
and  ceased  abruptly;   whereas  from  about    1S17  onwards  tlic 
infection  became,  as  it  were,  a  seasonal  product  of  the  soil 
Lower  Bengal  year  after  year,  and  at  the  same  time  began 
range  widely  beyond  its  "  endemic  area "  to  other  provinces 
India,  beyond  the  North-Westem  frontier  to  Central  Asia 
to  Europe,  and  across  the  ocean  to  America     It  was  not  by  any 
sudden  change  in  the  year   1S17,  we  may  be  sure,  that  cholera 
began  to  be  endemic  at  various  places  far  apart  in  the  valley  of 
the   Ganges.     Things   must  have   been   tending   towards 

'  Scoutetten,  Histoirt  meiiUaie  rf  tope^apkufiu  du  CM/rm  Mar 
and  Hutmre  (hroHolegitiut  Ju  CkoUrit,  I^aris,  1870-     David  Cr^ie.  ^' 
on  tht   Hiiitiry  and   Eiiology  of  Cholera."  EMh.  Med.  mmd  Sm^.   _/-— w     ^ 
(•^5^)'  33 >'    John  MacphcrM>n,  M.D.,  Annah  tf  CMtrm,  Laodoo,  iSjt  ainl  11 
N.  C.  Mocnamazn,  A  History  9/  Ahmtu  CAoletv^  Loodocu  1S76. 
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manifestation  for  some  time  before,  and  those  things  must  have 
been  of  the  same  kind  that  made  the  great  explosion  at  Hurdwar 
in  1783  and  have  made  many  other  great  explosions  at  the 
Indian  religious  festivals  in  later  times.  Briefly  the  opinion  may 
be  hazarded,  that  it  was  the  permeation  with  excremental  matters 
of  the  soil  at  large  in  and  around  Bengali  villages  that  gave 
rise  to  the  endemic  miasmatic  infection  of  cholera.  The  odor 
stercoreiis  of  those  innumerable  village  communities  is,  or  used  to 
be,  a  familiar  fact,  just  as  it  is  well  known  to  be  the  custom  there 
to  dispense  with  latrines  or  other  systematic  provision  for  the 
disposal  of  faecal  matters.  But  it  may  seem  improbable  that 
personal  habits  of  the  peasantry,  not  unknown  in  other  countries, 
and  immemorial  in  Lower  Bengal  itself,  should  have  led  to  a 
definite  discasc-efTcct  in  a  certain  year  of  the  19th  century  and 
perennially  thereafter.  As  to  the  special  risk  of  engendering 
such  a  soil-poi.son  in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  it  has  to  be  said 
that  the  region  is  peculiar  in  its  alternations  from  extreme 
saturation  to  extreme  dryness,  within  a  stratum  of  alluvial  or 
other  porous  soil  which  has  a  bed  of  impervious  blue  clay 
beneath  it  at  a  depth  .seldom  more  than  10  feet.  It  is  just 
where  such  extreme  fluctuations  of  the  ground-water  within  a 
limited  range  occur  from  season  to  season,  that  organic  matters 
in  the  soil  are  most  apt  to  develop  a  miasmatic  infective  property. 
Hut  why  should  the  year  1S17  have  been,  by  the  general  consent 
of  Anglo-Indian  observers,  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  cholera?  The  guiding  principle  in  all  such  cases  is, 
that  things  must  have  been  moving  that  way  before,  and  that  In 
the  particular  season  there  had  been  reached  at  length  such  a 
degree  of  aggravation  as  to  make  a  specific  result  manifest  or 
the  cumulative  causes  effective.  Two  things  may  be  indicated 
as  relevant  to  this  assumed  aggravation,  or  integration  of  accumu- 
lating causes.  One  was  a  certain  gradual  change  in  the  beds  of 
rivers,  especially  in  the  province  of  Behar,  which  entirely  altered 
the  relative  amount  of  water  flowing  above  ground  and  under 
ground,  and  must  have  made  a  difference  in  kind  and  in  degree 
to  the  decomposition-processes  in  the  soil.  (In  Burdwan  these 
changes  in  the  ground-water  have  caused  much  miasmatic  fever 
since  about  thirty  years  ago.)  The  other  thing  was  the  increase 
of  the  number  of  cultivators  per  square  mile  under  British  rule. 
The  latter  cannot  be  stated  with  even  approximate  exactness  for 
periods  before  the  census  of  1S72  ;  but  there  can  be  no  reason- 
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able  doubt  that  the  increase  was  great  and  progressive  from  the 
end  of  last  century,  owing  to  the  cessation  of  intertribal  wars,  and 
of  famines  which  were  chiefly  caused  by  the  overflow  of  rivers 
now  no  longer  subject  to  floods,  and  of  wilful  and  barbarous 
checks  to  population.  Among  the  cholera  localities  of  1817 
were  some  that  have  now  the  greatest  pressure  of  inhabitants  on 
the  soil,  not  in  cities,  but  in  uniformly  dispersed  rural  com- 
munities— such  as  the  division  of  Patna  with  637  inhabitants  per 
square  mile,  the  district  of  Jessore  with  693,  and  of  Dacca  with 
756.  This  is  of  course  a  very  general  account  of  the  matter, 
which  a  minute  study  of  localities  and  seasons  might  show  to 
be  highly  inadequate ;  but  in  seeking  for  some  circumstances 
of  aggravation  at  the  particular  juncture,  the  two  things  that 
have  been  mentioned,  both  of  them  coincident  historical  matters 
of  fact,  will  appear  to  be  not  irrelevant  according  to  the  received 
teaching  on  the  favouring  conditions  of  cholera. 
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British  experience,  or  the  records  of  it,  aflford  so  tittle  material  for  the 
histor)'  of  epidemic  cerebrospinal  fever  (very  abundant  for  France,  Germany 
and  the  United  Slates  of  America,  see  Hirsch,  III.  547)  that  it  has  not 
seemed  desirable  to  interpolate  the  subject  in  the  chapter  on  Typhus  and 
other  Continued  Fevers.  Although  our  experience  of  it  has  fallen  perhaps 
wholly  within  the  period  of  exact  statistics  of  the  causes  of  death  (saving 
some  doubtful  identifications  in  the  iSih  century),  yet  the  registration  tables 
contain  so  few  deaths  from  it  that  it  hardly  seems  as  if  a  new  and  remarkable 
type  of  fever  of  the  typhus  kind  had  really  been  in  our  midst.  There  are, 
however,  two  periods  when  a  good  many  papers  were  written  upon  it  in 
Ireland  and  England,  the  years  1865-67  and  the  year  1876.  When  the  first 
cases  were  seen  in  London  in  1865  Murchison  pronounced  the  new  fever  to 
be  closely  allied  to  typhus  {Lanctt^  1865,  p.  1417}.  At  the  same  time  in 
Ireland  it  was  sometimes  called  **the  black  death,"  from  the  dark  or  hvid 
vibiccs  of  the  skin,  or  purpura  maligna,  or  purpuric  fever  (J.  T.  Banks,  Dubl. 
Quart,  Journ.  Med.  Sc.  XLJII.  98;  E.  VV.  Colhns,  t'dii/.  XLVI.  170;  Cogan, 
i/fid.  xi.iv.  172  ;  Gordon,  idid.  XLlv.  408  ;  H.  Wilson,  ih'd.  XLIII. ;  Havcrty, 
ih'd  ;  T.  W.  Belcher,  Mtn/.  Press,  N.S.  III.  167  ;  J.  H.  Benson,  ibitt  ill.  387; 
editor,  ihni.  506,  For  England,  S.  Wilks,  Lancet^  1865,  I.  388,  Brit.  Med. 
Journ.  1868,  I.  427;  F.  J.  Brown,  Trans*  Epid.  Soc.  11.  (1865),  391  ;  J.  N. 
Radcliffe  in  Reynolds*  System  of  Medicine y  ist  cd.  II.  676;  H.  Uay,  Laneet^ 
1867,  I.  731).  In  the  second  period,  1876,  there  were  many  cases  in 
England,  especially  in  the  Midlands,  but  it  is  said  that  they  were  usually 
diagnosed  as  typhoid  fever  (Sir  Walter  Foster,  Brit.  Med.  Journ.  1892,  1 1, 
278,  and  iMHcetj  1876,  I.  849  ;  Neville  Hart  (for  Birmingham),  .St  Barth. 
Hosp.  Hep.  XII.  (1876),  105  ;  H.  Thompson,  Lancety  1876,  I.  849.  The  Irish 
papers  in  the  second  period  are  by  T.  W.  Grimshaw,  Dub.  Journ.  Med.  Sc. 
LXi.  520,  and  LVli.  375;  E.  H,  Bennett,  ibid  MX.;  Brabazon,  Brit.  Med, 
Journ.  1876,  I.  509).  An  epidemic  of  cerebro-spinal  fever,  resembling 
typhoid,  was  described  for  a  Shropshire  village  in  May,  1891  (Monk,  Brit. 
Med,  Journ,  1892,  II.  278).  A  case  which  came  under  my  notice  on 
19  March,  1894,  in  an  eastern  parish  of  London,  has  led  mc  to  doubt 
whether  the  half-dozen  or  so  of  deaths  annually  certified  in  London  as  from 
cerebro-spinal  fever  (contrasting  with  as  many  hundreds  in  New  York),  are 
of  the  slightest  statistical  value. 

A  young  woman,  aged  16,  an  artificial  flower  maker,  became  ill  with  pains 
in  the  limbs  and  was  taken  as  an  out-patient  to  a  hospital.  Thereafter  she 
became  light-headed.  A  private  practitioner  (M.R.C.S.)  was  called  in,  who 
found  her  with  a  temperature  of  103",  excited,  and  inclined  to  clutch 
spasmodically  at  his  arms ;  her  coarse  black  hair  was  full  of  pediculi  and 
nits.  She  died  next  day,  having  had  sent  her  by  the  practitioner  a  draught 
of  chlorodyne  on  account  of  her  extreme  restlessness.  An  inquest  was 
appointed,  and  the  practitioner  ordered  to  make  a  post-mortem  examination. 
He  attended  the  inquest  and  gave  evidence  that  death  was  due  to 
"congestion  of  the  brain."  The  jury  were  dissatisfied,  and  the  coroner 
nUjourncd  ihc  inquest   for  a  second  ex.unination   by  a  skillet!  patholo^v^v. 
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After  spending  two  hours  looking  for  the  cause  of  death  'there 
congestion  of  the  brain),  I  discovered  thai  the  base  of  the  brain  had  beet) 
left  in  the  skull  intact,  the  hemispheres  having  been  sUced  off  by  a  horiiontal 
section  in  the  plane  of  the  saw-draught  round  the  cranium.  On  raising  the 
frontal  lobes  I  saw  green  flaky  lymph  lying  on  the  orbital  plates  and  on  the 
corresponding  surfaces  of  the  arachnoid  ;  the  same  was  found  on  the  optic 
commissure,  the  surface  of  the  pons,  the  medulla  and  over  a  small  area  o( 
the  under  convexities  of  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  cerebellum,  where  it 
amounted  to  little  more  than  whitish  opacity.  The  lymph  was  purely  basal, 
solely  on  the  arachnoid,  not  in  the  hssurcs  or  sulci.  The  examination  having 
already  lasted  over  two  hours,  it  was  found  impracticable  to  expose  the 
spinal  curd.  The  facts  previously  found  were :  an  extensive  blood-shot 
state  of  the  left  conjunctiva  with  oedema  of  the  upper  lid  (there  was  no 
obvious  intra-orbital  disease) ;  round  dusky-red  spots  on  the  outer  sides  of 
the  thighs  and  on  the  shoulders ;  both  limgs  in  a  state  of  solid  purple 
congestion  at  the  bases,  crepitant  at  the  apices,  the  costal  pleura  dark  red  or 
livid  ;  the  tongue  large  and  flabby,  congested  around  the  braid  papillae  ;  the 
stomach  at  the  cirdiac  end,  exactly  corresponding  to  the  pressure  of  a  mass 
of  hard  undigested  food,  doited  with  numerous  small  round  ecchymoscs 
under  the  serosa  ;  six  inches  of  the  lower  end  of  the  jejunum,  corresponding 
to  a  mass  of  hard  impacted  faeces,  dotted  with  the  same  subserous 
ecchymoscs  ;  a  narrow  belt  of  deep  congestion  round  the  broad  ends  of  the 
kidney  pyramids  ;  the  mucosa  of  the  fundus  uteri  haemorrhagic.  There  was 
DO  herpetic  eruption.  At  the  adjourned  inquest  the  cause  of  death  was 
found  to  be  cerebro-spinal  fever,  and  was  so  certified  by  the  coroner  to  the 
Registrar-GcneraL  The  practitioner  who  attended  the  deceased  was  unai 
to  say  whether  the  most  distinctive  of  all  the  symptoms,  the  viol 
retraction  of  the  occiput  upon  the  shoulders,  was  present  or  absent.  It  is 
improbable  that  this  was  a  solitary  case  of  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis 
in  the  East  End  of  London  in  the  spring  of  1894,  (the  early  spring  being  the 
distinctive  season  of  the  infection).  Even  if  it  were  the  only  case,  it  narrowly 
missed  being  returned  as  a  death  from  "  congestion  of  the  brain,"  and  that, 
too,  after  post-mortem  inquisition.  The  practitioner's  statuior)-  fices  urere 
three  guineas.  There  has  lately  been  collected  much  evidence  upon 
certificates  of  death,  and  upon  diagnosis  under  the  Notificaiion  Act,  which 
makes  it  doubtful  whether  our  mortality  statistics  are  as  correct  in  subsUoce 
as  they  are  methodical  and  exhaustive  in  form. 
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1837  604.  age-incicfencc  of  same  614 
Betldt«.^s,  Thomas,  influenza  of  1803  375 
Belfast,    mortality    in    military    hospital 
1689-90    '334,    fatality    of    fever    and 
dysentery     1846    194,     recent     enteric 
fever  199,  cholera  in  183a  8t8,  in  1849 
«39»  in  «853-4  856 
Bent,  Thomas,  crystalline  smallpox    at 

Derhy  in  1818  577 
Berkeley,   Bt&hop,  queries  on  Irish  eco- 
nomics   ^39,    dysentery   am!    fever    at 
Cloyne,  &c.  1740-41   «4i-i,  tar  water 
in  smallfHfx  546 
Berkeley,  relapsing  fever  in  1794-5  rjft 
Berkham^tcoit,  general  inoculation  at  509 
Bernoulli,  saving  of   life   t>y   inoculation 

629 
8Us«-vat«r  a  cause  of  ship'fcver  105, 

ro/i  noU 
Bidcford.  incidence  of  Infltienu  in    1803 

376.  cholera  in  1854  851  note 
Bilston,  cholera  in  183']  S34,  in  1849  845 
Birmini^h.im,  scarlatina  in  177H  710 
Black,  William,  safety  of  inoculation  608 
Blafik  Aacls«a  at  Taunton  in   1730  93, 
alleged  at  Launceston  in   174]  93,  at 
the  Old  Bailey  in  1 750  93*  at  Dublin  in 
177698 
"Black.  Deatli,'*  Irii^h  name  of  cerebrn- 

sj'in.il  fevur  S63 
Xlaclc  ravar,    Irish  name  of  rcta{vsing 

fever  189 
Blackmore,  Sir  Richanl,  hysteric  or  little 

fever  68,  again*;!  Inoculation  479 
Blagtlen.  Omiles.  matcries  of  inlluenxn 

406 
Blakislon,  Peyton,  influenza  of  1837  387 
Blnndfonl,  cfiecis  of  inoculation  on  small- 

jMix  at  513 
Bloodlattlzis  in  fevers  Sydenham's 
practice  in  3,  attack' on  in  1741  83, 
m  shin-fevers  104,  from  the  jugular  by 
Freind  107,  of  iluublfui  use  in  low 
fever  111,  revival  of  in  1817  170,  171, 
in  rclapsiiij^  fever  174^  175  note,  176, 
unsuit.iblc  in  the  fevers  of  1830-4O  189, 
unsuitable  in  the  relapsing  fever  of  \%±i 
903,  in  case  of  Charles  II.  375,  in 
Influenza  of  1743  350.  failure  of  in 
inlluenza  uf  1833  381.  VVhilniorc  op- 


posed 10  in  inflnom  of  1658  381  im 
huilory    uf    in    smallpox    445-50, 
whonping<ough  667.  668,  in/nrious 
epidemic  angina  701,  in  the  cholera 
'»3a  Hi 

Boaie.  Geranl,  fluxes  and  fevcn  ol"  li 
land,  176 

Bocrhaavc.  Hermann,  antidotes  to 
pox  494 

Bolton,  dysentery  in  1831  789 

Boringdon.   l^rcl.  Vaccination    Bills 
1S13  and  1814  609 

Borlase,  Edmund,  dysentery  of  Ii 
118 

Boston,  U.  S.,  inoculation  485,  41 
smallpox  epidemic  of  1731  485*  \\ 
w-atcf  in  smallpox  346,  aduk  caio 
the  smaUpt^K  of  1711  and  i75>  6i 
throat -distcroper  of  1 735-6  688* 

Boston.  £ng..  agues  in  1780  367, 
statistics  of  smallpox  i8tb  cent. 
540.  557 

llouftlers  Madame  dc,  smallpox 
inoculation  495,   500 

Bow*l<blv«,  meaning  uf  758  n<4e 

Iloylc.   Rol>ert.  influeniia   not   due  lo  the 
wcaiher  399,  hy|Hithesls  i»f  subterrai 
ous  miasmata  ^foo-i.  40S,  agues  mrc 
Scotland  341 

Boyhton,  ZaUliel,  inoculations  at 

4»3.  485 
Brest,  malignant  typhus  in  1757  113 
Bridgenorth,  cpidL-inic  ogties  in  17B4 
Brighi,  kicluinl,  enteric  fc\*cr  ui  ' 

in  1815-6  iK6 
BriMol,   fever  in    1696  46.    tyfies  of  tl 

fever  of   1817-19    '73.   fever-< 

general  wards   179.    type    of  fever 

1834  101,  cholera  of  183a  818,  of  %\ 

846  note 
Bromfeild.     William,     against     Sutt< 

inoculations  499,  abandons  inoculail 

5»5 
Hrumley,  malignant  iorc'lhroAt  in  it«6 

696  "^ 

Brown,  Andrew,  fevers  of   the 

years  in  Scotland  48 
Browne.    Sir    Thomas,    um-buriaj 

Norwich  churchyards  38 
Brownrigg.   William,   nature  of  \x\ 

fever  of  1669  19  Hole,  conta^un  of  1 

in  ships  of  war  1 14 
Buchanan,  Andrew,  «tale  of  ihc  i«jot 

C.Iasgow    1S30  598,    Edirtbui^    N< 

Town  epidemic  of  i8aS  788  noU 
Buchanan,   Sir  G..   desires   dcAnition 

'* influenza  proper"  397  n^e 
Buckie,  cholera  of  1831  8ts 
Hudd,  William,  epidemic  fever  of  iSta: 

North  Tawton  196 
Burial  in  relation  to  pb^e  56- m 

dearth  of  17^  iji^liiMli 


Burke,  Edmund, 


Index. 
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iiunis,  Kotxrt,  dia>trcss  and  fever  of  1783 

154  '«'/'■ 
Bury  Si  Kdniunds,  smallpox  in  1814  593 
Butter,  Wiltiam,  infantile  remitienl  ferer 

7 
Buyliis  tb*  OTiallpOfm,  in  Wales  471, 
in  Africa  473,  in  Poland  473 

Caithness,  inoailation  in  510,  543 
Calabria,  earthquakes  and   disease  4r3, 

4»9. 
Cambridge,  plague  of  1666  34  tf^,  gaol 

fever  q6,  false  rumour  of  smallpox  458, 

inoculations  near  593 
Cameron,  James,    scarlatina  from   milk 

734  »of^ 

Campbell,  David,  typhus  in  cotton-mills 
151,  few  children  die  nf  typhuK  151 

Canterbury,  smallpox  in  i}ti4  581,  inocu- 
lations 5H4 

CardifT,  diphtheria  743,  cholera  of  1849 

84?.  847 
Carleton.  \Villuun.  tales  of  Irish  famines, 

«54  note 
Carlijilc,  typhtis  in  tyHi  147,  smalljxix  of 

infanth  53K,  rate  uf  fatality  555,  measles 

646,   scarlatina   711,   713,    cholera   of 

i83»  *39 
Camhroe,    winter   cholera   in    a    mining 

township  S37 
Carrick,  i)r,  fever*  of  HriNtol  loi 
Cftrter.  11.  W..  smallpox  and  inoculation 

at  Canterbury  1834  ,^!ji,  5H4 
Casllcbor,  gaul-fcvcr  in  1847  791 


I 


Gate,  ihrual-disleniper  of  in  1798  71 
ccly,    Robert, 
561  and  fwU 


Cccly,    Robert,  cowpox    near   Ayl< 


ibury 


dweUiass  niakc  typhus  in  Liver> 
IMxil  141,  in  Manchester  149,  inWhilc- 
Itavcn  151 

O«r«l«o->plnal  ftTor,  question  of  dia- 
ynusi^  uf  in  Irish  epidemic  of  1771  147, 
al  (  nrk  and  I  )ublin  in  1 H64  197, 
two  recent  periods  of  51(63,  slailstics  of 
valueless  K63,  inntancc  of  its  lieiiig 
overlooked  after  autopsy  and  inquest 
8r>3 

Chalmers,  Thomas,  state  of  Glasgow  in 
1810  599 

Chambers  W.  F.,  enteric  fever  in  I^mlon 
183O  185 

Chandler,  John,  throat-tlistcmper  of  1739 

Charles  II.,  jiatroni?^:!*  Talbor  310,  392, 

his  ague  treated  by  bark  333,  hts  Utat 

illness    374,   visits    his    mistress    aficr 

sma)l)>ox  454 

Charleston.  tncKulation  at  in  1738  486, 

490,  fatal  mea<ile<(  641; 
Chelmsford,  Sutton's  trt.d  at  499,  608 
Chcstiirc,  epidemic  agues  313,  368 
Chester,   public   health   in    ploguc-ttme^ 


and  after  40-4^,  typhus  among  military 
prisoners  in  171660,  9*5, typhus  endemic 
m  suburl«  143,  .smallpox  in  1634  436* 
inoculation  (loS,  511,  516,  smallpox  in 
1774  537'  544  "^''  comparca  with 
Warrington  5ji-55S»  cholera  in    1866 

857 

Cheync,  George,  on  fcvers  in  1701  fi 

Chichester,  mild  smallpox  in  i7lh  cent. 
455,  smal]p4>x  in  1811  581,  inoculation 
and  vaccination  in  1811-12  591 

OliUdrta,  nervous  fever  of  in  1661  5-8, 
epidemics  among  after  the  Great  I'lague 
18,  lyphus  in  151, 176,  571-1,  small|>ox 
of  in  i7lh  century  434,  43G,  alleged 
mildncs.s  uf  >ame,  441-5 

Oholara,  ABla.tle.  Anglo-Indian  writings 
on  before  1831  793,  preparations  lor 
794,  diagnosis  of  n'om  cholera  nostras 
m  1831  795-^,  first  case  of  in  England 
797,  the  Sundcrlnnd  epidemic  797-801. 
extension  to  the  Tync  802-*;,  to  Scot 
lonil  805,  the  Glasgow  epidemic  in 
1831  80H.  the  I'Minhurgh  epidemic 
813,  tabic  of  the  e])idemic  in  Scotland 
813.  among  the  fishing  population  814, 
the  1833  epidemic  in  Ireland  R16,  table 
of  same  819,  the  outbreak  in  London 
8-20,  talde  of  1H31  epidemic  in  England 
83],  exempted  towns  823,  Hilston  824, 
in  Liverpool  shijjping  H26,  at  Man- 
chester Sift,  exemption  t»f  cotton  mills 
827,  micrubic  hypothesis  in  1832  827 
note,  chief  season  of  830,  season  of  in 
Paris  831  w/**,  localities  of  S30,  su-s- 
ceptiblc  persons  H31,  ()ucslion  of  con- 
ti^on  831,  menas  of  transmission  832, 
sanitary  lessons  H33,  rvvivals  of  in 
»»13-.UiW*l  '837  H34 

Seci>nd  ei>idemic  1848--9  :  Outlireak 
at  Edinburgh  835,  alSpriiigburn,  Glas- 
gt^w  836,  great  mortality  at  Glasgow  in 
mid  winter  H37,  in  mining  townships 
837,  summer  epidemic  in  Dundee  838, 
in  Ireland  839,  great  outbreak  delayed 
in  London  nil  July  184);  841,  chief 
Ixjndi^m  localities  uf  841,  many  deaths 
from  collapse  al  outset  S42,  mixed  with 
mudi  cholera  nrjstras  842,  prevralentse 
in  institutions  84 1,  S43,  lalilr  for  Flng- 
land  H43,  in  Menhyr  Tydvil  845,  in 
Hull  845,  in  Aircthlc  84^,  exempted 
places  846,  inllucncc  of  locality  847, 
law  of  altitude  847,  carried  in  surface 
water  848, 

Third  epidemic  1 85  j-4 :  Outbreak  al 
Newcastle  and  Gateshead  R49,  Commis- 
sioners' rej;K>ri  on  H49,  siiN|x:tted  water- 
supply  M50,  the  epidemic  partial  in 
F.iigland  in  1854  851.  talile  of  same 
and  of  1866  epitlemic  ^yi,  Mip|H)sed 
connexion  with  water  m  South  Lumlon 
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S53,  and  in  Soho  854,  the  epidemic  in 
Scotland,  S55,  in  Ireland  850. 

Fourth  epidemic  :  Outbreak  at 
Southampton  in  1865  856,  Liverpool 
&c.  in  1866  857,  chiefly  in  the  Ettst 
End  of  London  857,  (able  of  four 
epidemics  in  the  parishes  of  I^n<lon 
858,  main  drainage  incomplete  at  East 
Emi  in  i8fi6  859,  slight  Scotch  epi- 
demic in  1866  859,  no  subsequent  epi- 
demic 859. 

In  India  before  1817  860,  causes  of 
endciniciiy  since  1817  861 

Cboltra  infantam,  su  DiorrhocA. 

Cbolara  nostra*,  fatal  to  adult*  chiefly 
in  old  age  769,  historical  rcfcrfnccs  to 
770,  distinction  of  from  bilious  colic 
771  Kfl/if,  Willis's  symptoms  of  772,  in 
and  near  Leeds  in  1835  773.  dia^osls 
from  Asiatic  In  1831  795-6 

Christison,  Sir  Robert,  relapsing  fever  of 
1819  174,  177,  fever  cases  in  general 
wards  179,  relapsing  fever  of  1817- 
ao  183.  heat  of  t8i6  185,  mrity 
of  enteric  fever  in  Kdinbiirgh  187, 
relap>.ing  fever  of  184-2  203,  agues  at 
Kelso  dispen&ary  i8th  cent.  370,  ague 
in  1817  378.  dysentery  in  and  near 
Edinburgh  7H7,  791 

Christleton.  village  smallpox  556 

Churchill,  Fleetwood,  influenza  in  Dublin 
1847389 

Circansia,  procuring  of  smollpoK  in  473, 
Voltaire  s  legend  of  473  noU 

Clanny,  W.  R.,  Sunderland  cholera  798, 
801  note 

Clark.  John,  ship  fever  117,  Newcafillc 
typhu-s  147,  influenza  of  1782  364. 
agues  369,  inoculation  of  infants  507, 
bcarlct    fever   of    1778   713,   dysentery 

Clarke,  James,  typhus  at  Nottingham  in 
1807  165,  ague  in  1808  378  nott^  gan- 
grene in  measles  70A 

Clayton,  Mr,  describes  cowjiox  in  the 
cow  560 

Clqghom,  (ieorgc,  influeiua  in  Minorta 
353,  mild  and  severe  smallpox  547 

-Clemow,  Y ...  origin  of  influenza  in  1S89 
393  **oU 

Cleveland,  miliary  fever  or  scarlatina  in 
1760  137.  703 

Clifton,  sa  Bristol 

Clou&ton,    T.   S..  dysentery  in    asylum 

Clowes,  William,  calls  variola  mea&lcs 

63J 
Cloyne,  dysentery  in  1741  141 
Cluttcrbuck,  Henry,  excremcntal  cflluvift 

in  booses  87  noU,  170 
Col>bett,  Willinm,  the  |Mjtato  in  Ireland 

185 


Cockbum,  William,  on  **  little  fever 

sickness  in  navy  103 
Cockennoutb,  typhus  1 14,  cholera.  846 
Oottna,  at  Tewkesbury  to  prevent  plagi 

36,  supersede  cerecloths  37,  adram 
of  38,  lninal»  uithout  m  a  Sc<:'U 
5i»  and  in  cholera  8r4  n^e^  818 
Coke  family,  typhus  in  31,  53,  small|: 

in  435 
Cultlcn.  Codwollader,  throat-distcmper 

New  Vurk  fiSo 
Coleridge,  S.  T.,  merits  of  inocula: 

and  vaccination  as  poetic  subjects  5 

nott 
Ocdie,  bUlotu,  distinguished  fium  cholera 

nostras  771  m^e 
ColUc«lon,  cholera  of  1S33  815,  833 
Oooaatoaa  fiarar,  5,  10,  75 
Conneman,  famine  and  fever  of  iStl- 

16K 
Constantinople,  inoculation  at   463- 

47? 
Copenhagen,  adult  smallpox  in  1833  6f 
Cork,    ty|)cs   and    causes    of    f«".*-r 

cent.    334-6,    state   of    wr.i 

184^  3H6,  fever  of  1864  397^ 

1833  816,  of  1849  839 
Cormack,  John  Ko>e,  relapsing  fever 
Cotton  mills,  typhus  in    153.  effects 

on   married    women    767,   advcrsc 

clmlera  837 
Cenntrr  dlaeaM.  name  of  dy»enlcry 

lielaiid  136-7 
Coventry,    infantile   dianhoea    765 

Covey,  John,  formal  inoculation  505 

Cowan,    Rolica.    Glasgow    typhus    19 

bttle     smallpox     among    Jrub    adoi 

601 

Cowpox,  matter  from  used  to  i 

with  558,  Jcnner's  advocacy  of 

its  prn^)erties  used  by  Adftms  to 

trate  phagedaena  559,  accounts  of 

Jcnncr,  rearhon  and  Clayton  560, 

cunistariccs  of  its  urigtn  tn  a  cow  56 

cose  of  in  a   milkmaid   563,  ob^iole! 

opinions    concerning    563,    called 

Jenncr    "snuill|)ox    of  the   cow 

attempts    to    manufacture    it    out 

small[X)i  564,  sei  also  Voixination 

Cox,  Daniel,  fever  of  174 1  83  mat* 

Craigie,   Oovid,  Edinburgh  enteric  fcvi 

187,  cholera  at  Ncwburo  tSp  .^04.  o( 

lidmburgb  81 3,  history  of  cholera 

Cromarty,  cholera  of  183a  814 
Cromwclli  Oliver,  dies  of  epidemic  a^e 

303 

Crook,  John,  sells  bark  i       '  . 
Crooksfiank,    Edgar.    >l 

561    wy/r,    wilnc»'^">    ■  ..  in 

milk  735 


ilk 
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Ctoas,    John    Green.   Nurnich    smallpox 

578.  ioiKulaiiuu  in  i8ig  j;qi 
Croup,   name   fur  diphlnLTin   in    Bucks 

'7y3  7 '6.  in  Clasiiow  in  i8ip  738  note 
Croyt!t>n,  s<;arlntina  Trum  blcKHt  &,c.  735, 

^n^^^Jx^c  nfiHphlhrria  742 
Oncnintwn,  theory  of  in  fever  of  1624 

33 
Cupar  Fife,  crystalline  smallpox  (175 
Cullent  William,  definition-s  of  scarlatina 

and   cynaiicht!  737,  ricket.s  congcDital 

767 
Curric,  James,  lyphus  in  Liverpool   141, 

inoculation  50b,  511,  cold  amisions  in 

scarlalinn  733 

Darlifigtun.    eiileric    fever     and     water- 
supply  31  c,  cholera  nostras  iNth  cent. 

77» 
Darwin,    Charles,    quantity   of    seminal 

particles  608  note 
rienl,  Mippitsed  typlinid  m  1H06  iftfj 
Itaartlu  in  England  78.  135-6,  1.^2,  i^iy, 

ID  Scotland  *o,  50,  83,  154,  599 
Deering,  Charles,  Nottingham  smallpox 

in  17)6  533,  mild  smallpox  845 
Ucfoc,  I)anic1,  the  Plagrn-  and  the  Kircof 

Londim  41 
I>«nKn«,  an  analogy  for  infliitriun  414 
Dtrinian,  Thomas,  diphtheria  of  intants 

7'4 
Depuratory  fevers  11 

Uewar,  liciiry,  smallpox  of  1817  57.S 
IMarrboea,  infantile,  called  **  griping  in 
the  guts"    i7ih  cent.  747,   Harris  on 
mortality  from  in    l-ondon    17th  cent. 
749,  London  itatiMics  of  in  t7th  and 
18th  cent.  7.'!o-755,  lew  of  in  provincial 
cities  757.  first  described  by  Kush  758, 
mixleni  statistics  of  758-761.  Iiajt  de- 
clined in  London  since  f8lh  cent.  763, 
modem  prevalence  in  provincial  [owns 
765,   in  mfariis  of  workwomen   70^»»  a 
congenital  risk  767  8 
Dillon.  I)r,  gaol-fever  at  Castlel>nr  2(;j 
DimMlale,     Haron.     re-inoculatum     ,^05, 
opposes  infant  inoculations  507.  geRcral 
inucutatitms  509 
Dingle,    escapes    famine    of    1817    aO^t 

choler.i  nf  1K4Q  K40 
Dlphttierla,  identified  in  18th  cent.  67^, 
691  Hole.  701,  7^t7  uoU,  called  croup  m 
'793  7'*^'  reappears  in  1856  736,  dc- 
taiU  of  the  epidemic  of   1858  n^  739, 
inddeitce  of  on  town  ami  cmmtry  741, 
on   l^nidun  743,  on  age  and  sex  743, 
favouring  conilllionx  of  744 
ViBpeiiMules  in  1.4>ndon  16,  135 
Dixon,  Joshua,  Whitehaven  fcvcn   153. 

57 » 
Uob«Ltn,  Dr.  Liverpool  smallprix  1771-4 

93; 


Hogs   attacked    by    influenza    354,    361, 

37«  «^^'  37^t398 
Dunoughmorc,  fever  in  1836  277 
Dorset,  epidemic  agues  in  17S0  36*) 
Douglas,  James,  postmortem  on  case  of 

fever  55 
Douglass,  William,  smallpox  and  inocu- 
lation at  Iloston   1711   486,  danger  of 
inoculatetl    smallpox    607,   throat-dis- 
temper of  New  England  1735-6  686-^ 
Dover,  Thomas,  fever  at  Bristol  16964^ 
agues  in   Glo'stcrshire   74,   treated   for 
smallixix    by  Sydenham    446  notty   his 
success  in  smallpox  in  17:0  449,  mild- 
ness rif  meatles  64 1  «<»/(- 
Dr«gc  William,  epidemic  agues  of  1658 
315,  transplantation  of  agues  474  nti/r, 
incubation  of  measles  655  note 
Drogheda,  dysentery  at  siege  i>f,  in   1649 

217,  choli-ra  in  1K33  h8,  in  1849  839 
Dronlcennesa  in  London  18th  cent.  84 
Dublin,  Hlack  AvHize^  of  r  776  98,  question 
of  enteric  fever  in  1826  [87,  typhus  ui 
i68a  2i8,  nervous  fever  in  1734  339, 
relapsing  fever  in  1738-9  i40.dysenlery 
and  fever  1740-41  241-3,  relapsing 
icxcT  in  1746-**  ^45.  putrid  fevers  in 
1754-63  345-6.  fevers  of  i;99-i&oa 
249-50,  dysentery  and  relapsing  fever 
1835-36  37 {.intermittent  fever  in  1817 
J73,  typhus  in  1837  277,  fever  of  1H64 
-5  297,  recent  enteric  fever  399,  in- 
Auciua  of  1688  336,  of  1693  337, 
horse-cohU  345.  354,  malignant  small- 
pox 549,  mild  and  severe  scarlatina 
733,  734.  cholera  nf  1833  8f6,  of  1849 

839 

Dundalk,  camp  sickness  130 

Dundee,  typhus  of  1836  19J-3.  rclai>siug 
and  tyiihus  in  iS4t  304,  hospital  ca:»cft 
of  typhus  110,  dysentery  789,  cholera 
of  1831  814.  of  1849  838,  of^i853  855, 
of  1.S66  859 

DnnlUrk  rant  340 

Dunse.  smallpox  in  1733  5-37,  inoculation 
revived  590 

DuvilloTil,  M.,  on  saving  of  life  by  vac- 
cination 639 

I>ys«ntery,  four  degrees  of  epidemic 
pn-vakiirc  774,  severe  during  plague 
iu  London  774,  namefr  of  in  bilU  of 
mortality  775,  IxiihIuii  epidemics  of 
1669-73  776,  in  Scotland  1731-37  777. 
in  London  in  1763  778,  symptoms  of 
in  Newcastle  in  1758-9  780-1,  Akcn- 
side's  theoiy  of  its  palliulogy  787, 
epidemic  perio<l  of  1779-85  7H3,  in  a 
.S<.-^ts  fishing  village  in  1789  784, 
epidemic  perifxl  iSoo-i  785,  in  l>las- 
gow  in  1837-39  786.  in  Kdinburgh 
1818  787.  in  Wakefield  .-Vsylum  7S7. 
occasions  of  ia  1837-39  787,  iu  Scot- 
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land  in  1836  789,  al  Taunton  wurk- 
tMXue  in  18^7  790.  at  Pciuance  in 
1848  790-1.  daring  the  cbolcrm  o<  1&49 
791,  84^  rcUfcioo  of  to  typhus  fever 

EuixifaaBt  audignanl  finrcr  in  a  farm- 
bousr  161 

■mC  iB^lamaa,  (cvtrrs  in  1 1 7 

EdinboT^  mortality  bilU  of  1740-41  9a. 
51  j,  fcvm  nf  1690  49*  wonn  fevcf  in 
*73<-3'  75,  rekpswg fever  in  1735  76, 
sUJc  <^  tiie  puor  in  1818  174,  types  of 
fcTtr  1S17-19  174-5*  fever  cases  in 
eeoenl  wards  of  InJirnury  179,  re- 
h|wiig  fercf  of  i8x7~»9  iSi,  little 
enteric  fever  187,  199- joa  mi,  tvphns 
of  1836-39  191,  relapsing  fe^cr  of  18143 
-44  104,  Irish  fever  of  1846-48  408. 
typiius  axxl  enteric  \:li  1864  310,  re* 
lapHng  of  1870  ail  mate,  tnflaeiua  of 
1733  34^  of  1743  3?».  of  175*  353.  "^ 
'775  3^'*  smallpos  in  18th  cent.  $33, 
in  1817  575.  in  1830-31  600,  neaslcs 
in  17^  641.  in  1740-41  643,  in  <8o8 
651-1.  whooping-eough  in  1740-41 
670,  scaiLalina  in  1684  681.  in  1753 
684,  CuUen's  cjipcncnces  of  ihc  same 
737.  «n  <8o4-5  7Jt.  in  1H3J-33  735. 
dysentery  in  1734  777.  in  1818  7S7, 
the  *'New-TowTi  Kpidemic'*  <i  iSi* 
78a,  ckolen  of  1M3].  No;.  Mta.  of  1848 
835.  of  i8«  4  855 

EUenboctM^,  Lord  Ckief  Justice,  op- 
V'aocanaooa  BiD  609 

acoood  1^1  of,  bvinsi  in 
VacciMtiaa  BiU  606 

ElUoCscn,  Jofaa,  agacs  m  1816-^  378 

Elyot.  Sir  TbaoHUi,  inliwtfiir  ■*■>— "^  of 
i6ih  cent.  000 

EoaiK.  chief  mcmtla  of  fever  1S46-48  ^88 

atBCHfte  r«i<i,  epidcanic  of  1661  kle»- 
tificd  as  8  mtU,  ''bnfe  ferer**  idendlied 
as7tkt  pfolablecascsuf  iBi8o4-io  165, 
in  Londoo  in  1816,  i83-6»  alleged  a) 
North  Tawton  in  iS^  196  maU^  at 
Aaalraikcr  in  18^5-^9  199,  al  Edin- 
faaijn  19^*100^  Lannard  on  |iaopanAQB 
of  m  BkMain  soi.  |iii  lafcw  dT  siaec 
1869111,  faivnniing  coadirtont  of  917, 
b^bcst  English  dcMlh-iaGes  siS.  ex- 
plonona  of  m^  age  incatenoe  fetaliCY 
^fiiiliilfiliiM  to  Mt-j.  Edinfcfgfc 
Kcvr  Town  apideaiic  of  i8ap  7S8  maN 

I^MiBte  OasnllMfllnMB  cs|ned  by 
Sr<V  iiWm  ham.  HippociaCcs  10 

Evofn,  John,  the  wink?  of  16^-4  13. 
Kovwidi  fiavr>yaris  38^  haik  prr- 
scribed  for  Charles  U.  jtj,  bsi  31ae» 
«l  Ckariei  II.  114.  ''new  ferer"  «/ 
1678  ^^  tftadi  of  I 
44i 


Kictcr,  inAoena  of  I7a9  }4$«  _ 
360*  of  1837  3B6W  nnaUpoa  of 
oo«,  masks  in  1814  661^  cholL- 
1831  899,cbokTa  and  waicr  iwjudy ' 

KjLioe  I^buvls,  stnnper^'  cuki  431 
Farr.  WilUam.  endones  Wall's 

of  displacement  658k  chofera 

Txtkin   of  gnmnd    847, 

Newcastle  driakir^-water  850 
gain  hiulB  or  *<  little  feves  *  of  tyao-je 

6T-70 
Feckenheiin,  camp  »ickocss  108 
Feignson.  Dr,  of  Atxidccn,  *mm^A»M.  ^ 

1808651-3 
Fergoson,  Robert,  favours  tnocnhlirti  m 

1815  39a 
Fcrriar.  JoAin,  typh^  wvcre  ia 

to  towtB   loi,   fevers  in 

■49,    need    for    6evcr>faai|Hiais 

(rovLbles  of  a  yon^g  ooaple  551 
Kcrrj-'lcti.  ch':4cva  ia  1833  815,  834 
revar  BoasMala^  ooomif  tee  uo  in  « 

17s 
nraof  XMa«aK,aBegoJ  c4ba  on 

42 
MrlflkcT.  Aailrrw.  oate  of  Sootfaod  t/A 

of  17th  cent-  49 

4j6«ito 
Forbei^  Sii  John.  monUaitai  in  Soaea 

Fcadyce,  Jofaw  aifiary  fewrr  1  jo 
Fot^^.  Stt  WUUaa.  OMbgMl  «■««• 

throai    in    1773    707.    pmaloaee    ct 

rickets  756 
Fosur.  Sv  Mkkad,  OU   Bafley  Bba 

Aaanesju 
Foster,   Sir    Waller,    on  ocreft«0'-«f«aal 

fe-ver  diagnosed  n»  mihaad  86  j 
FoibcripIL  AirtlnBy.  IniiLnn 

159.mh««ws|6i 
tothcfgiB.  Joha,  feveia  of  1751-35  » 

eoMeciiw  taiqatry  on  anttnona  of  t 

ifcs  waBpoa  of  1751  41^  C19,  ollpsr- 

boMWCbePuiibClerW'lal^  jjo^M 
«7*^4»4ji\ 


•af   I 


laal 


^Xp«. 


1814 


7»3 

Fowkr. 

Fieittl  Jobi.  -jiTiiihwi^  nri^as  ^ 
fevtr  17  aaft;  iwudBB  to  Oannank  «• 
drink  84,  udocas  of  IStefbotw^'^ 
ratici>'iinn  1705.  lofi^  advcna  to  U- 
oenlat>an«78        ^^ 

FroftUR,  TaoBBia  wietnods  na  i 
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Gairloch,  Tcvcr^  in  i8lh  cent,  i^^ 
Galwayi  pla^c   of   1649   117,    fever  of 

J741  243,  fever  uf  iHii-12,   369,  ^ol 

fever  in  1K48  191,  cholera  of  185}  §16* 

of  1849  839 
Oaol  F«v«r  i/o-9,<,.  I  foward's  di^tcnvcries 

of  95-97.  LctUom's  cases  97,  infeclion 

of  in  ship  114,10  1783-55  153,  Ncild's 
.  Inquiries  628 
Caskcll.  Mr>,  the  fever  epiMKle  in  'Jane 

Eyre  '181  not^x  distress  of  the  worlcing 

clo&s  in  Manchester  in  1839-4I  197 
Gftlcshcad.  fever  in   1790   i4it  cholera  in 

1833  803,  cholera  in  1853  849 
Galti,    Angclo,    niethtwl    and    results    of 

ln«ulalion  495-7 
Gaultcr,  Henry,  Manchester  cholera  of 

1832  836 
Gcach.  Francis,  iDflticnia  and  astrology 

4OJ,  ilysenlery  of  1 78 1  783 
Geary,  W.  J.,  the  Limerick  p'.MJr  in  1836 

375,  age-incidence  of  tyjihus  176 
Geneva,  vital  >tiiti»tio>  of  44^  hoU,  613 
George  I.  sanction5  iniKulalJon  4O8-9 
George  ilnm.  epidemic  pneumonia  (?)  in 

«747  .155 

Germany,  name.s  of  influenrji  in  1711  ^391 
apparent  cxrincliun  uf  Mnallpox  011, 
rcvaccination  613 

Gibraltar,  ^hip  fever  at  115,  influenza  of 
1837  38S 

Gilchrist,  hbenezcr.  nervous  fever  of 
1735  75,  inoculation^^  at  Dumfries  509 

CUdslonc,  rt.  hon.  \V.  E.,  on  dearlh  of 
1767  131  note 

Glasgow,  fever  statistics  from  1795  164, 
fever  of  181O  19  175,  fever  of  1817  18 
181,  spoiled  typhus  after  1K35  iNy, 
193.  public  Itcfltili  1H31  39  191,  fatality 
uf  typhui^  ill  mJulls  (tf3,  fevers  of  1841- 
44  204,  fevers  of  1847  48  108.  influeniui 
of  1831  379,  }iniaII{>ox  in  cml  uf  18th 
ctnt.  539,  557,  decline  of  small i>«ix 
1801-IS  569,  ittaliMicrs  of  vaccin.tlion 
iftoi-18  582,  revival  of  smallpox  jml 
quarter  i9ih  ceni.  597  fioi,  immunity 
nom  *amcof  Irish  in  &02,  .ige-intidt-nce 
of  smaJlp^ix  conipArc<l  will)  same  at 
Paris  1850-51  61 1,  ineosle-^  in  1808 etc. 
65 1»  comparative  table  with  London 
1783- iHi  J  65^,  subMitntion  of  measles 
for  smnllpr^x  657,  ages  of  fatal  measles 
661,  wh<K»pingcough  670,  672,  relation 
of  }Aune  to  measles  675,  scirlntiiui  1835 
"il9  7'5i  ""^^  scarlatina  734  note, 
"  liowel-hivc  "  758.  dytcnlery  of  1817- 
ift8  786,  of  1836  789,  cholcTa  of  1R31 
"  "  of  184&-9  836.  of  1853-4  **55.  of 
1866  859 

Gloucester,  Duke  of,  dies  of  smallpox 

43» 
Gloucester,  agues  in  1717-49  74 


Gnodftir,  John,  enteric  fever  at  Aiislruthcr 

199 
Goolc,  infantile  diarrhoea  761,  765  nott 
Grainger,    James    anonuuous    rcver    in 

'753  "33 

Gram,  William,  pestilential  fever  in 
London  137,  innucnza  of  1775  359, 
fever  and  sore-throat  707 

Gniuni.  John,  exactness  of  the  early  bills 
of  mofiality  653  note 

Graves,  Robert  J.,  typhus  fatal  to  the 
well-to-do  10a,  fever  in  Galway  170, 
jaundice  in  relapsing  fever  17a,  sputte*) 
typhus  a  new  type  277,  lyphns  begins 
like  a  cold  17K  note,  failure  uf  blootliiig 
in  influenza  3>t2,  ruild  and  fatal  scarla- 
tina 712,  734,  type  of  Mjarlalina  not 
aflfected  by  treatment  715,  writings  on 
cholera  831  note 

Gray,  Kdward,  collective  inquiry  on  in- 
fluenza of  1 783  363,  365 

(irucnock,  high  tyjihus  dcalh-rates  109, 
cholera  of  1831  813 

Gregory,  Geoi^,  compares  Lj^ndon 
smallpox  of  1815  with  great  i8thcent. 
epidemics  593-5.  advocates  re- vacci- 
nation f\\i 

Gregory,  James,  follows  course  of  in- 
(luenxn  in  1775  361 

Griffin,  Daniel,  infantile  mortality  in 
Limerick  602 

Grimsby,  cholera  in  1893  860 

Griniihaw,  'f.  W.,  fever  and  rainfall  in 
Dublin  398,  relation  of  wh<M)ping-cough 
to  niea&lcj.  6;6  note 

Grifffe^  la  339  iu>te 

Guide,  Philip,  uii  TalUir  319 

CfuiUord,  Lord,  his  fever  treated  by  bark 

Gull,  Sir  William  \V.,  report  on  cholera 
846  net€ 

Ilacser,  Mcinnch,  idenlitic-i  tif  iHth  cent. 

tliroal  distenijXTs  fxji  mHe 
Hague,  The.  age<^  in  iSlh  cent,  smallpox 

623 
Hales,  Stephen,  vcnlilation  of  Newgate 

94)  ventilation  uf  shi(K  1 19 
Halifax,    semi-ruml    indu5lrie&    of    145, 

&niallpox  at  in  1681  4^8.  inoculation  at 

483 
Hamilton,  Sir   David,  case   of  fever   in 

London  in   1709  55.  fdctiliouH  miliary 

fever    m8,    fever    and    jore-lhroal    in 

1704  704  "*'/'' 
Hamilton,  ilyiicntecy  in  1801  785,  cholera 

of  1848  o  838 
Hampsteaif,  agues  in  1781  367,scarlaUaa 

in  17R6  713 
Hampton,    U.    S.,    ihroat-dUicmpcr    in 

iHtli  cent.  690 
Uorrii,  Walter,  influenza  of  1688  336, 
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nuldncss  of  sniollpox  in  ulf:lllt:^  4^1, 
relcrenoe  to  inoctuation  in  1731  467. 
whooping- cough  AfSj.sammcrHimrThoca. 
ralol  to  lAinJnn  tnf.iDts  '\^,  7'»3 
Karty,  William,  Irish  cpidcroic  of  1817- 
19    164,    aHinitits    of    dysentery    78a, 
cholera  in  Ouhlin  prisons  816 
Hastings  sin;iJlp(>x  in  1731  531 
Havcfmrvlwrcst,  buying  the  smallpox  47I1 

iliphtlu'ria  in  1840  738  neU 
HA^'iIaati,  Alfred,  the  Tlipptcratic  "oon- 
siituiion^  "  10  noU\  village  epidemic  of 
ague  in  1858  393 
Hawkins,  Btssct.  cavib  at  Wait  658 
Haukins  Caevar,  inoculator  504.  515 
llaygnrth,  John,  typhus  in  Chester  41. 
1 43,    niihary   fever    130.    influcnia    of 
1803  376,  pnDcuring  the  --mallpoii  477, 
censi.v  of    Chester  after   smallpox   in 
*77-«    h\^    m^f    infiuuilc    deaths    at 
Chester     553-4-     letlcf     cm    Jenner's 
cnwpnn  pmject  in  17^  559 
llebcrdcn,  William,  junior.  Apposed  de- 

ctrue  of  dyventecy  747.  774 
Hcberden,    William,    senior,     smallpok 
least    dangrrcMU    lo     in^ts    441.    a 
failure  of  inocalation  498^  messlcs  in 
<7?3  ^44*  scarUluu  ana  angina  713 

flecker.  J.   F.  C*  identity  of  throAt- 

cpidemio  691  mtik,  704  w^ee 
Kea|BCI.  FIl,  refcinoi  "F"***  inoodation 

479  MCr 
Helmont,  J.  B.  Wi,  ridiculed  Yif  Barker 

450  mdif 
Henry,    Thomas,    snuUpox  in  diJtnjrt 

ports  of  Mancbesier  55^  mtit 
Mcrlfofd,  smallpox  in  1791  519 
Hewett,  Comwallis  ca^cs  of  cnLeiic  fierer 

■»5 
Hcyibaniv  John,   Carlisle    typhas    147, 

snallpox  538,  ^sSw  570>  measles  646. 


7»».  in 

Hilbnr,  Waiiam.  Ripoa  fevos  79-5. 
oopioos  ntooducs  74 
fever  ia  Barbados  i«7, 
BaiiMKlos  25s,  411,  vokaanc  wm«cs  at 
Brii^getown  411,  s— llpoa  wS^  ihoe 

^  ., 

vfipfiociatcst  cpidemc  cownlMtioBS  9 

Hitsdw  A^put.  ideality  of  181I1  ocat. 
ikmat-dfsla^ien  691  MAt,  757  «m«^ 
hislofy  of  ■>»>*  Aarrikooi  758L 
CTCpees  of  csmemc  tiyitBtciy  774 

HoUaad«  5ir  Hotty,  aMcs  RvMiMliaa 
«ij,  "hypcuherii  erf-  iMcd  Be*  ia 
fitoiffi  S17  aaic 

Holy  IdBMl.  il«p  typfas  toy 

Hoagjkooc  ir«cr.  recmbla  nfccna  43  j 


Mbbb  anacicil  by  iMtMuaji  in   i6cS 
3*3,  m  tttS  317,  ia  1717-19  545^  »■ 


<7j=  i4^.  '"  *-ti~*  ^^'  "  '75* 
1743  and    1750  J54,  in    1 760 

1775   361.  in   17^3  iJ«    ■w'^. 

37» 
Hon-ard.  John.  cSecU  of  iIk  «ii 

8M,  (liio>veric»  of  gad^femDr  fjj,  aaalt* 

\>.i%  in  three  gaols  544 
Hull,  infanlik-  diarTtkc*ea  763;,   765  mmM* 

diulcra  of  1831  813,  of  1649  84£«  of 

1854  851 
Hamc,  David«  iafloenoe  ol 

114 
Hunter.  John.  M.D..  lyphtcs  ta 

15.  »54.  '3« 

HulchiriMMt,  James,  change  m  1 
lyih  cent.  3 

Hutchinson,  Jonatkaiu  vaociaal  lypliifcs 
56t  •fcVf 

Hoxham,  John.  Ptymooth  feven  (7^**9 
73-4.  Kocm  (ever  in  1734  75.  ty^dMs 
76-77,  ship  fcTpr  7«.  g»nf  frm  at 
Lauftcc^oQ   in    i-  -^*hienza  ia 

<7'y  345.  *»orst  :7  ^s,  io- 

fluciuaof  173334. .  ■  ' 
c.»ld  of  173;  s^^-^ 
351,  smallpox  of  17x4-15 
of  1751   519.  aatigaant  mcai 
656.  anginoae  fever  of  1 734 
dcmic  sonMhtCttC  of  1751  695.  699 

loekod,  dttit  ckMik  Eroa  foAonuci 

India,  uwifcja  fadbte  1817  S60. 
of  the  esdenic  am  86t 

Uie,  145 

Instoncally  nitaeu  wiu 
lejooi,  pwAahte  etyaii  Jup" 
304,  ■«■«»  of  bdaae  «74J  J0»- 
ifircl  of  nlSaemas  t" 
lafcinia  of  ife}  33^  -X^i 

1688  335,  of  i«93  13.*  -   iJ5^«f 

■7^9  343<  J*™*"*'  <■    <7tA   344,  of 
1 733  34^  «  1737  34S.  of  1743  340^  flf 

<  'i^  353'  o'  '759  »  ^*^  354* 
35&.  of  1767  35«,  of  1775  359. 

361,  of  I  ;«8  370.  of  1803  374» 
379.  af  1S33  3>B^  «f  t%V  i^  m 
4S  389*  BMor  cpidcaucs  J9I.  mT  I 

»4  393.  *n5eJ*r  «»•«»«■»  o' »*» 
c^  WiBk  and  Sv  Irahaw   aoa 

.af^oyle 
•f  iO<Mbi 
NoOi    Waatar    # 

needed  #07,  tdacloa  to 

409^  the  tpikmir  off  1761   at 

ml  d^  vnhqoaliK  4091  the 

01   laflaaiB  ani  aHavaaH 

411.  caithqaakcB  aad  tke  iafc^aa  oi 

"7*»  413- 
eMlbt|ii«kesiaJi 
418  ON*,  aad 
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laU  uf  influenza  in 
ifK;3  4^0.  i-pidemic  of  p6S8  nnd  the 
mrlhnuakc  of  Lima  431,  pt>^iblL*  Miur- 
ccs  of  S.  Amcriran  cpiileinic  in  17:0, 
tlireclion  in  which  thu  true  theory  lies 
^35,  outbreaks  at  Aca  415-4.^1,  stran- 
gers' colds  431-433'  See  also  Horses. 
Inoculation  of  .sinallpox,  a  iircck  prac- 
tice 463.  l>q;un  in  London  467,  [Mpulnr 
urt4jiiu>  of  47!,  Voltaire's  legend  (if 
Cirrassion  472  note,  prolMibly  grew 
nut  of  imnsplantation  of  disease  474, 
religious  liymhojism  of  inoculnlion  475, 
etymnlog)'  of  476,  not  an  antHotc 
477,  ronlnivcrsy  on  -in  Knglond  477, 
icaliiy  uf  as  practised  hy  Nclilcton  482. 
nt  Boston,  New  England  485.  c;lm.*s  of 
failure  487,  ca.scs  of  death  from  489, 
revival  uf  in  1741  4%.  at  Charleston  in 
'73**  4«yo,  x-"  nraclised  by  Krcwcn  492, 
by  KirkpatricK  493.  the  blister  mctnod 
of  494,  Itatli's  practice  in  495,  Sutton's 
practice  in  498,  oppv>sition  to  Sutton's 
roclhotl  of  499,  Walson'i  eiperimcnt  in 

500.  Mudgc  s  experiment  in  501.  tests 
of  its  vnlidiiy  501.  extent  uf  in  England 
in  iKth  cent.  504-9.  in  Scotlaml  509, 
value  of  5]].  at  Blandford  513,  at  the 
Foiuidhng  Ho!tpital  514,  known  fail- 
ures of  515,  testimonies  lu  value  of  516, 
adviicates  of  in  19th  cent.  586,  l.i^is- 
comb's  poem  on  5S7,  preference  of 
|H»piiI:tcc  for  58*),  practi.setl  by  Walker 
as  vaccination  590*  extent  of  590-1, 
made  penal  606,  history  of  the  doctrine 
that  it  WHS  a  nui<iancc  607-10.  did  not 
contain  the  principle  of  re-vaccination 
610 

Znt«mUtt*nt  r«T«rB,  Sydenham's  view 
of  11,  in  Ireland  after  the  relapsing 
fever  of  iX^fi  27J,  and  of  1847-9  197. 
Sec  also  Abu*. 
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814.  of  1H4983S 
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1771  708 
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501,  collects  failures  of  imxrulation  515, 
moculates  with  swincj->ox  558,  jiroposes 
to  inoculate  with  cowpox  55H,  indicates 
ulcerous  characters  of  cowpox  56c,  his 
opinion  on  origin  of  smallpox  and  cow- 
pox  561.  calls  cowpox  variohe  lacciniu 
563,  tests  the  virtue  of  cowpox  565, 
makes  interest  with  the  great  j66i  de- 
mnmbt  prohibition  of  inoculation  ^^09, 
op|HKtcs    Watt's    doctrine  of   measles 

657 
Jcimcfi  J.  Cm  cpideniic  ague  in  1784  369. 
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265 
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Kelt,  John  Butler,  cholera  at  Sunderland 

1831  79fi 
Kellwaye,  Simon,  measles  and  smallpox 
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Kelsu,  agues  in  18th  cent.  369,  cholera  in 
1848-9  338 

Kcndnl.  vaccination  1S19-11  584 

Kennedy,  Henry,  type  of  Dublin  fever  in 
1K47  189,  in  1S61  29H 
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ftoU 
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I>ondon  fever*  in  1773  135.  inoculation 
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inoculation  iHjt  contagious  608,  ^ving 
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Levett,  Robert,  amateur  in  medicine  134 

Lcvison,  George,  scarlatina  in  1777  708 

l-eybiim,  fever  in  1813  167 

Limerick,  famine  of  1741  341,  statistics 
of  fever  hospital  358,  pauiierism  of 
'836  375,  statistics  of  fever  176,  of 
infantile  mortality  6o3,  cholera  of  1833 
818,  uf  1849839 

Lind.  James,  desires  hi-story  uf  Urilish 
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fever  111.  Sutton's  pipes  1 1 9,  sm^pox 
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demic  of  1848-9  841,  847.  nf  1854 
of  1866  K57 
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ham's  time  76a,  every  aul<: 
1669-70  771.  ((escribed  by  v»  ou^ 
Lonrlon,  diphtheria  in  741-* 

London,  dysentery  in,  names  of  in 
Bills  774,  symptoms  of  in  1G69 
epidemic  of  1701,  779,  of  1770-81 

London,  fever  in,  endemic  1 3.  in  S 
ham's  lime  18-33,  epidemic  vi  s 
33,  identified    as   typhos    3, 
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(if   1694  45,  slaJihiicN  <if    1701-10 
epidemic  of   1709-10  54.   117 
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i7to  57,  epidemic  of  1714  59,  in 
64.    !»talisitcft   of    1710-40   65.    w 
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in  1750  93,  in  gaoU  97,  si 
"^f  '751-55   m.  lyphui  frviHi    1770 
fSoo    133-I40*  localities  of    140 
hospital  for  in   1803   160,  ^W  - 
Icnceof  from  1803  to  1816  1 
enteric  cases  in   ■"?''  ■''- 
1816-19  i^^>  '  1 

of  houses  170,  ' 
cases  (»f  miKcd  in  guienl  liospi 
rcUiKing  in    181^18    183 
1836   183,  rhangc  uf  type  Io 
188,   purely   typhus   in    1837 
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i^fto  310,  nf  1675  516,  of  r67Q  329,  of 
168S  ii(^,  uf  1693  33^,  of  t7iy  343,  of 
1733  and  1737  349.  of  17^3  3J0,  of 
1701  356,  of  1775  359  mi/c.  of  1781 
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London,  mea^^lcs  in,  dunlhH  from  in  i7tli 
cent.  634,  63.S,  640,  cpideraic  of  1670 
653.  epidemic  of  1674  656.  indirect 
cffccis  of  same  cuntraslLtl  with  those  of 
smallpox  65H-9,  deaths  from  in  iSlh 
cent.  641,643,  epidemic  t>f  1705-6  64 1, 
falaliUcs  one-lcnlh  thuse  of  «imall|Mjx 
644,  nilio  of  lo  nil  dcatlis  647,  epidemic 
of  1807-8  650-1,  compaicii  with  Glas- 
gow 655,  deaths  from  1813  lo  1837 
660,  in  1837-39  '^*^"'  ****  seasonal 
maxima  664 

London,  sanitary  slate  of  under  (Jctjrge 
M.  H4,  iiiiprovcnient  in  after  1766  133, 
of  workmen's  houses  in  1819  170 

London,  ncarlnlina  or  diphtheria  in,  Mor- 
ton's cases  6H:.  cases  1739  691.  Kolhcr- 
gill's  cases  696,  Fordycc's  c^ise:*  707, 
Lcvi.-on'«  cases  708,  Sims'  caws  713, 
Wtllan's  cases  714,  in  1796-1803  719, 
Kiiteman'ft  notes  nf  713,  mild  in  i8ji 
723,  recent  range  of  falnlity  730,  fatali- 
\\cs  at  home  and  in  hospital  730, 
scastmal  maximum  731 

Loudun,  >^nia.llpuA  of  1638  in  435.  annual 
deaths  1619-61  436-437.  epidemic  of 
'''4'  437*  ^f'*-*'  ^^  Keslnraii'in  437, 
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pox and  moculation  jio,  555 

Lucretius,  air-l>ome  infection  408 

Lynn,  smallpox  in  r8t9  580 
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pox 449,  small{>ox  in  1710-14  463 
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723,  cholera  nostras  in  1794  773,  cho- 
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